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FOREWORD 


By Covonst, THe HonoURaaie Hasuxr A. Bact, 


Jn the year 1842 Cherles Dickens doseribed Toronto 
fas ety “full of life and motion, bustle, business and 
ffoptovement” and itis the seasore of Me. Bin Gules 
umplishment aa historian that he has succeded in 
producing not merely the life ofthe past but is liveliness, 
[iI has set in motion not the all too customary marion. 
tes ‘of history books, convenient labelled and dated fr 
‘dents, but the living, breathing men and women who 
ffooured and fought, played ames and_danced, hunted 
find fished cated and rode in ceighs, quarrel and made 
friends, voted ab cectone, cooked nels attended concerts, 
bile schools, endowed. ehurehes, opened stores, and by 
Strenvous faith bal a great ely 

‘For over one hundred yeart the site on whieh Toronto 
stands has been stage trodden by the fect of generations, 
niatage across which has marehed an unbroken succes: 
Sion of men and women lp search of a new life in a new 
fountry, As the years pase and se the drama is unfolded, 
‘oth inferades of frank eomody, the stage becomes larger, 
Inore crowded. ‘There are many entrances and exis; the 
tions are forever changing, And because ofthe Indefatig 
Able energy of the community of people who form ite 
fromatis persone, the very scene of all ths activity ap 
‘ears to change, although it fe but the erection and subst 
ution of new “properties” necessitated by the swift growth 
tot the hamie, the town, the city, by the Inflowing tide of 
immigrant, by commercial development, and by all those 
frizences of unpredictable clreumatance of which these 
pes ate so moving a record 

"Tho kil with which the author has extracted from 
historical sourees the quintessential facts, that succession 





‘of events whieh gives body and texture and form to this 
history, wil be sl the more adequately sppreclated by the 
reader, who in slio the privileged spectator of these eve, 
‘when he glances atthe bitlography which i an informing 
‘topendix of thie book. Por it ls tribute not only to is 
Industry in historical research, but indubitable testimony 
also to hie merit ata historian that Afr, Guile has sought 
{o welts not an easy, omanticnlly coloured narrstive which 
4x plausible and ingratiating because it has a cortain 
Hltorle verismlitide, bot be hae stceeeded Un the far more 
Aiea task of presenting an authente and authoritative 
rnrahaling of facts," The result is that onee again trath 
proves to be more interesting than fiction. Far from 
Aepriving his stary of that glamour which s free use af 
the imagination is eommonly supposed to giv, the fidelity 
‘with which the author mirtors Toronto's past lnvests his 
Work asthe reader wil ro, wth an urgeney, « freshness 
fn inevitability of eanse and eect which make ita vital 
record of millions of British aubjects who, at one time oF 
nother, have made the eity of Toronto their home. 
‘Therein lies the considerable feat which Die. Gallet 
hag sesomplished. "For iti given to but few historias 
And they only the bes, to reeapbire and preserve betwee 
the covers of book the men and wornen of the past without, 
inthe proces, ervabing the very breath nf life ot of them 
Without that life they would appear tothe reader se but & 
dull catalogue of names and ‘descriptions, « number of 
‘wooden automatons dusty with age, colourless, and moty 
sted y nothing more than the ascertained fats of history. 
1 congratulate the author, therefore, upon the success 
with which he has Unearthed a dead past and presented It 
to un as a living spectacle. By 40 doing he has made not 
‘only an extremely valuable contribution to Canad history 
Dut he ha produced book of extraotdinary interest 
Tnukeopers and taverns; fre brigades and miltary gar 
Titons; merchants; the coming and golng of cannes and 
feiling-ships, schooners apd steamaips In the harbour 
idvrike and bridges and fetrer; the old town pump, and 
fhe Island hon i was stil peninsula: Orangemen and 
Immigrants; soap and eandle feetorle; horse-drawn boats 
find streetcars; squatters and Indians; schools and forts 





td loekhoutes;ploncers and the streams that were often 
{hie ony roads—the story of these fs old in these page. 
Wisthe story of more than a century, during which Toronto 
at into being and attained tt prevent stature ta this the 
‘onehundredth year of its incorporation. 

‘inal, a « visual aid to the imagination of all those 
sho in these pages mill relive the past there are nearly 
{ho tindred ilstrations, ‘They ave most hapolyehocen 
ooking at them, the reader is forded those glimpses of 
the past whieh laminate ad are inten luminaed by the 
author's writen acount of pertons and places und ineldents 
Gt ol No verbal or weilen description, of course, eat 
hope to rival In presiion and compactness the presentation 
‘ofthe past In pictorial form— whether that form be etching, 
raving ov contemporary photograph. And i¢ was doubles 
the consciousness vt this that led Me. Guile to rake his 
Hoey even more graphie by the inclusion of istration 
which slone and in themscives eonetiate a historic! evar 
Dt great valne and absorbing interest. Oststanding mong 
them ares Inrge namber from a publietion of an exeller 
toneralion—the Canadian Hlnstrecod Newt, Asa result of 
Foveareh Ingo the dusty pagen of these rare volumes the 
tuthor hasbeen able to include fascinating shetches of those 

sents Of elty ite which were 20 eeldom recorded in 
plstoral form pelo to the days of photography and the 
Motion plete. Grand ball, soirées and’ receptions, 
Dattisan processions, riots and notable confagratons are 
hove depicted with remarkable felt, and they are repo 
‘iced in this vom forthe fst time 

Teerdally invite the reader to raise th curtain and gae 
pon the swelling scene” 


ett) 





PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION 


‘Tue recording of local historeal material ie field which 
the enthusiast langly to Masel fr the profesional 
histrlan, though in general n more highly-tesined research 
worker, does not often delve deeply to loeal story 
While such records may properly’ be considered as th 
Isis of national istry there is a daponition In some 
‘quarters (0 regard them aa trivial, and perhaps at times 
they are. Buta nation ta collection of eis, towns and 
‘illages plas a great mass of rural inebitents and tho de 
Yelopment of any one district Is perforce a cross-section of 
lite ans whole: to which may be added ln connection with 
"Toronto that thas or more than century oen the capital 
ts wel as the most important city of Ontario, and its 
History fe consequently something wrester than merely a2 
txample of town life. Several millon people have at one 
time or another lved in Toronto ar have heen closely com 
nected withthe city in politcal, ecanomie or sociel relations, 
nd more Canadian elsens are fanilar with It than with 
‘ny other elt in the Dominion. 

"Toront i ortunate In having had among its inhabitants 
fa very considerable number of men for whom the exletion 
find compilation of records was a hobly in which they per 
fisted with unlimited enthusaem; abd though in thet con 
nection one thinks immediately of the Rev. Henry Scadding 
in John Rose Robertzon, whose record ofthe past are the 
Imost extensive and valuable, yet there have beon many 
thers, among wham the editrs of newspapers, directories, 
fuldeooks, and other publictions of the kind ate in the 
front rank: ‘hose, too, who, nan ofl capacity or otber 
‘wise, have heen eaveful to preserve manuscripts, bandbils 
Yamphlets and other fugitive material deserve the thanks of 
fibweqdent generations Tn spite, however, of the large 
fsmoont of Mstorea information vallale, there are many 
subjects in which out Knowledge is dfclont and in slmet 
very nstanoe the work of eombining the present material 
into coordinate tolation has bean most die, a fect 
borne out by the tare nuit of the nimeroie sources, 





"The files of newspapers, when sich exist, form tho back: 
one of lol history. Many medern publications elaborate 
pon turd aid eensational news items, but. ealy mows 
Dpers, while containing a large amount of foreign news 
from two Uo five months old, often ignored local events 
Iwhich would now be featured in headlines. ‘They ai Bow 
(ver, contain market reports and merchants’ “announce 

ments’, and they usually reeordd in great detail the most 
Important cial events—euch aa the celebrations accom 
panying the visits of royalty and other distinguished 
Dereonages, the parades und festivities connected with the 
iremen's organisations, the National Soclties and other 
lodges, and the proceedings spon the oeeaslan of the in 
auguration of important public buildings. From these ae- 
Counts and from other obscure sorens the writer has drawn. 
flange amount of fascinating material, almost all of which 
fas nover boenavallale before; snd much new matter as 
similarly boon obtained from carly travel literature and 
from snprintad records of the City Counell and tho various 
Gepariments connected therewith. ‘The printed sources are 
{in almost every instance sarce If not rare. AB also ap- 
pled in connection withthe campllation af arly Life tn 
Upper Canada, it bas been an important part of the plan 
ff this book to quote copovsly from the original soures. 
This undoubtedly valuable in elf, and at the same Ume 
reproduces materla! compiled by the enthusiasm of earlier 
Ipriters whose works, 1 printed at al ar all bot inacoes- 
bie ta the general teader; and while acknowledging our 
debt of gratitude hy citing thelr work, we at the tame 
tin Srequentiy nd life and romance to subjects ot tn 

herently vivid. ‘Though in many instances quoted material 
ould be greatly improved from a Ierary pat of le, no 
thange has been tude in any of ft exeept Inthe matter of 
bragraphig snd punctuation, which has been moderalsed 
where necessary. A considerable number of errors. ia 
fauvier publications have been discovered, but St ir not 
‘Claimed that none will be found im the present work’ for, 
Since many of the sources of information ‘ted by former 
weitere have long since disappeared, there is in most 
Instances no meane of checking the material, and we are 
forced ether to tao Fe or Iave it 





Im presenting this volume to the citivens of Toronto the 
suitor wishes to exprest his indebtedness to some vo 
inde earlier weitere whom he quotes, and whose Ixbours 
hve 20 enriched our city's heritage of the past. Yet 
fthoogh mich has been writen, the historial material 
hitherto published has in general been arranged In chrono 
logical, toporrapbicel or blogeaphical divisions, and but 
ite efort has been made to assemble all available inform 
tation ina toplalerrangemeat. Tt is intended tn his 
falume, consequents, to presenl—insofar as the sattered 
find offen meugre records will allow—comprehensve ac 
founts of some of the more important aspects of the de 
lopment of the eis, and, im other chapters, to describe 
Jn some detail the social, eduestiona,elteral and religious 
ite of ite inhabitants; and aa it the fast work in which 
in estencive bibliography and detiied references have been 
Drovided, resdert nnd research workers will be able t0 
Feat the sources sith minimum of effort. 

‘Daring the preperation of the work many persons have 
cooperated in providing material ot in ofering suggestions 
mcerning subjects pon which Dey are recused ator. 
fle, Colonel the Honoorable Herbert A. Bruce, Lieut. 
fenant-Govertor of Ontario, has Kindly written a foreword 
forthe hoo, and others to whom the author is indebted for 
‘rurteous assistance are Dr. George Locke, Biss Staton, 
Mise Stith and staf? of the Toronto Publle Library: Me. 
Arthur Wigress, Mise King and sta? of the Legislative 
Tibrary of Ontario; Mr. TA, Reed; Dr. A. H. Young; Df. 
Tames W. Somers, Clty Clenky Me. R. C, Harris, Com 
Inisionee of Works; Mr. V. M, Roberts, Librarian of the 
‘Toronto Harbour Commission Mr, D. W. Harvey, General 
Manager of the Toronto Transportation Commission: Me. 
award J, Tocker, Atlant. General Manager and Seon 
tary of the Consumers’ Gas Campeny; and Mr. 1 ©. 
Povell, Chit Statistician of the Toronto Hydro-Electric 
Sytem. A nuiber of individuals and corporations have 
‘permitted the reproduction of iluteatons ad In each ease 
{hey are so credited. where they appear. The Publie 
Library, particularly, has afforded every facility for the use 
for that purpose ofthe John Ross Robertson Collection and 
(of rare items of Canadiana, My wife bss again alded in 





‘compiling the inde and seeing the ook through the press, 
fan the publishers engravers and printers have co-operated 
fully in its technical production; Bir. T. Wilbur Bast, in 
particular, has contributed greatly to Une volume, not only 
fr ite publlsher but by suggestion and enthusiasm arising 
from bis wellknown interest in Canadiana, 

"As for the book itself itis based upon the same general 
plan ab Barly Life in Upper Conada, which met with the 
Eoprovalof the critics and the general public the annot 
tions and references in each chapter are Independent of all 
thers and the bibllgraphy and index have been silaely 
Compiled. Since extensive treatment was given so recently 
to the American occupation of York and to Toronts's part 
‘n the Mackenzie Rebellion these subjects are note 
‘ated in detail In the present work, Much mitellancous 
‘Material, may be of valu to point out, has been included 
Within the confines of the Rrst‘and last chapters, the con 
lents of which alane are of a somewhat general nature 
The tustrations, many of which have never een Tepto 
cod before, are largely contemporary with the asenes 
portrayed, of have been faithfully drawn from the mast 
tecurate plans and deveripions avallale. ‘The attempt has 
teen made to protuce s work comprehensive without belng 
in any sense exhaustive; to be informative and accurate i 
atntical fast, bot at the same time to eaborate pon 
‘material with strong human intrest; to record the activities 
ff the poor and humble as well at the life of eitcans in 
high places; and to eateh someting ofthat public spirit and 
Initiative which has always characterioed the Snbabitante 
‘of Toronto and which n the face of natural obstacles by no 
‘means smal, hae reaulted inthe great developments of the 
Past contory’ andl «bal 


B.C. Guus, 
Toronto, May, 1934, 
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CHAPTER 1 


‘rwe Cuntunies ar Paeoress 


Wurm the first explorers visited the interior of America 
[nar Tltowed the great wetermays which bad for centuries 
eek the highway of the Indian. Well-defined portage traits 
‘ipolemonted iver and lake where It was necessary U0 
Rela waterfalls or make a ehort-eat between river ersten, 
Soi ome af the most noted of these was the Humber 
Holland portage ory aa it was long called, “the Carrying: 
Place of Toronto”, After the middle of the seventeenth 
Contury the porte was langly an Troguois route, but ite 
Steet use bye Huropean appears to have been in 1615, 
thon Etienne Dede passed southward from Lake Simeae 
Gna yecrating expedition for Champlain and his, Huron 
Aiea, in after years, when the fur trade with Prench 
Dutch and Englich posts developed on a large veal, Te 
Prssage ie Toronto was extensively used by Indian and 
Trader explorer and voyager, and was coveted by etch 
tationalty. The ste of Toronto was for over one hundsed 
fear therefore, ebargteried coy hy trafic with the 
Tndiane—pariearly tn liquor 

The appellation “Toronto, which was variously spelled 
was protubly fit applied to Matchedash Bay, later to Lake 
Simcoe and, through faulty maps, to the Trent System 
eneraly, and finally ta the dstrict of which the trading 
fost near the mouth of Use Humbor was the commercial 
Dati, Authorities do not agree upon the derivation of the 
tame, but the Tndian equivalent of "pace of meeting” Is 
{ost kenerally accepted, both fom thelr traditional employ 
mento the peninsula (now the island) for that purpose 
find from eiveumstances of the same nature arising from 
the confinoal use of portage and post by Indians and 
traders: itis gute probable, Indeed, thatthe more generat 
isuestion of “erryingeplace™ Deiter sults the name's 

"There Is some evidence that a French trader was located 
near the Seneca village Teisiagon (a erossing”) as early 





a5 1688, and Joe's map of 1675 marks the village’ st 
‘hs upon the east bank of the Humber near te mouth—its 
tract leation wns tndoubtedly the distriet now called Baby 
Pant. "Again about 1720. trading post, the Magasin 
owe, waa established by Sieur Doweile. Te in thought to 
have boon se Teisiagon, and wes in sacceesul operation for 
some ten years, Further ofa recogation of the Import- 
fnce of the district ata centre of Indian trade ose from 
the fact that Iritish merchants at Chouéysen (Oswego) 
‘wore attracting much of the commerce which had formerly 
pasted to Detrott, Niagara and eastern post it was there 
{ore considered avieable by the French Government 0 
‘establish a palisued fort ala point hich wold protect the 
harbour aa Wella the trade route, Tho fst fort srhich re- 
sulted from correpondenes between the ofals in Canada 
fand the French Colonial Minister, Rov was a smal truce 
{ure moanting four guns, erected inthe summer of 1750, on 
the east bank near the mouth of the Humber; and it was 
succeeded In 1751 by a more elaborate fortication eam. 
rising several buildings, but lonted some two mils eat 
‘ard a the fot of the present Difern Stret, 

Thoagh never a fret-las trading post Port Rou, of 
Toronto, as fe as mone commonly calle eared an 
sanmual tend of some 35,000 livres ($5,893), and ite aft 
In 1756 numbered an ocr, five soldiers, two erga and 
‘storekeeper, During the early pet of the Seven Yeurs 
‘War it was frequatly in danger of altace hy the Brita, 

snd in 1760 the Prench burned the post t0 prevent. its 

capture. ‘The remains of the works were dstingshable for 
lover & century, but In modern times the encroachments of 
the lake wore way portions of the site” Th 1878 the round 
‘was levelled anda pllae erected to mark the sp 

"The change of dwnerahip ofthe land dd not end trading 





tivities at Toronto, Almost immediately after the de 
‘fructon of the fore several Independent traders were ext 
fined near the mouth of the Humber. One of there, Jean 
apiete Rowssea, commonly called St John, had a pst on 
the east side of the moth of the river, which was on tht 
(oun long called St John's Cree, in the erly aeventoo. 
‘Seton at last two ofhers—Messts. Hiby and Knagys— 
Nore debouching the Inlana by the rom trade, and tn 1763, 
Brit troops under General Gage saed Knaggs and Ms 
fupplies, Among the most interesting deseriptions of a 
Journey across the Toronto Careying Pico is hat of the 
famous fur-trader, Alexander Henry, who tramped over 
fhe portage in 1764 while virtally a pelsoner of te Tndlans 
Aten a short step on the north ahore of tae aux Clales 
(Sime), the expediti eontinued southwards: 

"On the Ith of June we ensed Lake aux Claes, which 
aspeared to be upward of twenty miles in length.” At its 
further end we came tothe Carrying Place of Toronto. Here 
the Indans obliged me to carry a burden of more than 
hundred pounds’ weight. ‘The day was very hot, and the 
fronds an marshes abounded With mosqitoes; but the 
This walked! at-« qulek-psee, and Teould by no means 
fee myst left behind. ‘The whole country waa a thick 
forest through which our only road was & foot path, ot 
fich as Atri, fs exelusvey termed an Todian path 
Nest morning af ton o'clock we reached the shore of Lake 
Ontario. Hore ve were employed two days in making 
Eanoes Gut of the bark ofthe elm free, n which we were to 
transport aurelver to Nisgara. .-- On tho 2ist we em: 
hth at Toronto, and encamped, Inthe evening four miles 
short of Fore Ningara, whieh the Tndians would not ap 
prog till morning. 

‘in 1787 the British Government recognised the im- 
bortance of the trad rote by buylng a considerable amount 
br the nd from the ruins of Roullé norte, the tract 
bel the second dietriet in Upper Canada to bo purchased 
from the Indians, though the sale wae not ently com: 
pleted when the frst palaver was held at the Carrying 
Pace, Bay of Quinte, On Aviust I, X80, «second meeting 
with the Indians took place on the Credit River, when 





250,808 eros, made up lruely of York, Rtobleake, Vaughan 
fand King Townships, was transferred to British control 
for 21,00 sterling in cash and goods. 

Some years prior to the cretion of the Province of 
Upper Canada the Titsh Government had decided to 
fntablish a town at Toronto. In 1788, fn fat, ae was 
Surveyed by "Alexander aitkin at the order” of Lord 
Dorehoster, and later In the same year Captala. Gother 
‘Mon made similar iavostrations. Nothing resulted trom 
hese activities and plans sth time, but ehree years later 
Sorveyor Auguste Jones was busy’ examining the same 
istrict. ‘The fret capital of the province, however, Was 
Niagara (Newark), although Kingston desired the henour, 
tnd the Lieutenant-Governor himself would have preferred 
the present site of London when he learned that Fort 
‘Niagara, close by the infant capital, was In United States 
territory and about to be garrisoned by American troops. 
Thie choice of Simen's, “Geoneina.ipon-Thamos", Was 
Thade during his frat tour of the Western Distelt tn 
February, 1708; but the Governor-General diallowed 1, 
and Sinsoe had to content Miaelf with Dorehester's choles 
tf Torento-at fit Intended to be merely an arsenal 

‘When Surveyor Joseph Bouchete visited tho Hay of 
‘Toronto In 1782 he noted that ony to families of Indians 
det m the dense forests which then covered the entire 
shore The wigwams in which these Missssaugas lived 
‘hed probably ben constricted many years earier, and had 
ven dead hy various Indians pasing back and forth over 
‘the tzade route; for there ts no record of = permanent 
Indian estiementon the site of Toronto, hough references 
to the Indian village Teiningon, mentioned previously, are 
found in accounts of tenvel writen inthe last quarter of the 
sevonteenth contury by such men as Hennepin and La Salle, 
Toth of whom visited the village on the Toronto River 

‘From Mrs. Slineae's diary we obtain « knowledge of the 
Governor's arrival at Toronto, and of early life there, that 
‘was not available when Dr. Seadding Wrote hls Toronto of 
id. On May 2, 1798, the Governor, accompanied by seven 
fers, made his first visi to Toronto the expedition fol- 








‘Tum “Oup Muu.” ox nie Husenen 


‘Tas Mourst oF rmx How Riven 








Towing Use shore fine {9 eteau around the head of Lake 
Ontario, Governor Simooe was immediately Impressed by 
the fine harbou, and sot hls men to work developing the 
He of the future eapial, On May 13th Drs, Simeoe wrote 
Inher diary: "Colonel Simene returned from Toront, and 
yanks in praise of the harbour, and a fino spot near it 
‘heored with large oaks, which he intends to Mx us a site for 

‘On July 20th Mrs Simcoe salle to Toronto on the sloop 
‘Owomdaga, and the party camped in tents just east of the 
prevent Old Fort. While the soldier wore clearing away 
{he tres and preparing the “canvas houses”, the Governors 
ihite “went in e boat two miles to the bottom of the bay, and 
Tred through a rove of oaks, where the town i intended 
{be bull" Soon after, Augustus Jones surveyed series 
tf lots on the shore ofthe lake from St. John’s Crock (the 
Humber) eastward, leeving spaces for proposed roadways 
Tn his notes he mentione “the Blackamt’s old house’ 
which Dr. Seadding suggests was a forge near the ruins of 
Fort Reulle where the Indians end tradert had repelred 
‘ele impemente and guns 

"For the fret fow weeks after its establishment the town 
was known se Toronto; but on August 26th the Governor 
hanged the mame to York, and at noon the following day 
a silte was fr in commemoration af the change, whlch 
tras made to honour the Dike of York who ad ‘won a 
Totable vietory over the Preneh, Some people objected to 
Simcoe's policy of anglicsing the placenames of Upper 
Canada: for instance, Isaae Weld, who travelled in Upper 
(Cena in 1786, wrote: "tis tobe lamented thatthe tna 
ames, a0 grand and sonorous, should ever avo been 
‘hanged for others. Newark, Kingston, York are poor 
Substitutes forthe original names of the respective places 
Nagata, Cataragu, ‘Toronto:"” Weld also mentions that 
before he arrived in Niagara “orders had boon issued for 
the removal of the seat of government from Niagara to 
‘Toronta” (Weld would not tse the new names!) ; and he 
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talked of buliding «summer residence there and calling i 
Sfeshorough'".* On another osason sho walked two miles 
tthe ald French Fort, but there are no remains of any 
Fraldfng there" One dey some Ojibway Tndlans “brovuht 
he Governor ‘beaver blanket make his bl’, as they 
Expressed themselves; - and invited him to vst thei 
Countey"s On September 11,1782, Mrs. Simeoe "rowed 
Six miles up the Don to Coon’, who ad a farm under hill 
Sovered with pine"=_‘The diary contains a detaled account 
Sfthe Governor's trips northward to Georgian Bay and 
\testward to Detroit, expeditions which were made by canoe, 
Urn slo in winter 
‘During the spring of 1704 Castle Frank, @ combined 
summer residence and Government Hoos, was bull; it was 
‘frame building, on the heights overlooking the Don Valley, 
5st beyond the northern boundary ofthe present St. James 
Cemetery. ‘The location was vary dear tothe Simeoes, but 
les they eft Canada the building was but litle used, and 
in 1820 was burned ya fire left by enveese fishermen 
"The first bridge over the Don was known as Playtr's 
ecase I€ was on land granted to Captain George Plater, 
early Loyalist getler in York, ‘The bridge was located 
the foot of Winchester Street, and Abre Simcoo thus 
Glseribes Ite “"l passed Player’ picturesque bride over 
the Don’ it is.» Dutlernut tre fallen aeons Use river, the 
branches stil rowing full leaf. Mrs Playter_ boing 
LUmerous, pole was fastened through the branches to bold 
ty. Having atiempled to pase It T was determined to pro- 
rt ut was frightened before I got half way." Mfrs 
ico had snother adventure in June, 1796, when she and 
sd her little dasirhter Sophia secompanied the Governor on 
lake trip during a severe storm. They were proceeding 
act from Burlington In canoe and seere arprleed how 
Well thir frall boat roe the waves; bit Mrs. Slmeoe ft 
much more at enee then they’ landed at the eouth of the 





River Credit, whore “nambers of Indians resort to fish for 
salmon! 

Governor Simeve wished York to be a very Bnaish 
town, but under his régime it developed chiefly as 
mlitery establishment. "The exrvson af some 200 Queen's 
angers formed the great bul of the popilation, and these 
men were set to work constricting bullngs and opening 
up roads, eepecinly Yonge and Dundas Streets, ‘he fort of 
Simcoe day wae on the bay shore, with Garrison Crook 
‘on Bwo sides off) Aa will be deseribed shortly. the mili 
tary works ware quite extensive: but none of them survived 
the American eceupation of 1813, the present structures 
having been erected ut vatious times after the clow of the 
War of 1812, 

Advertisements In Upper Canad's fret newspaper sive 
us same knovledge of the early development of York. In 
the Niagara Upper Cena Gazette, or American Oracle of 
July 10, 1794, appears the following! “Wanted—Carpent 
fre for the public buildings to be erected st York. Ap 
plications to be made to John MeGil, Esq, at York, or to 
Mr. Allan MacNab, st Navy Hall" John Ogden visited 
‘Yook, “called hy the natives Toronto”, and observed the 
preparations: “A town fe herein great forwardnes, and 
should the seat of government be removed from Newark 
thence ae contemplated, i wil soon become a loathing 
place” 

The first few years of the town were filed with 
activity, and the riders did the greater part of the work 
‘A landing-per and a. canal or navigable opening” into 
Garrison Creck was also being constructed, a warrant being 
signed by the Lieutenant-Governor authorising the Cont 
miseloner of Stores, Mr. MeGily "bo supp from thine to 
time from the Government stores nich quantities of Fur as 
ray be required to be given tothe men (Queen's Rangers) 
tomployed on the wharf snd canal at York” 
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From a repart® concerning public property in Upper 
Canada iseued by the Hon. Peter Russell 1799, we Tearn 
the extent ofthe rst military works at York. "A save 
fad been erected on the Humberto sbpply boards and ther 
Imstrialss Round log huts were constructed in 1703 and 
THOM as quarters for the Queen's Rangors, as well as a 
fina structore in the later year for the commissary of 
ores iCanals, Jocks and wharves were bull atthe Gar- 
‘hon to aid Sn landing provisions and supple safely, and 
{ provide a shelter for the three batenux. A bridge was 
fen eostructed there, and a rosdway poshed westvard at 
{far as the Humber, presumably as part of Simeoe's pro 
jected highway, Dundas Stret, 

T1795 m powder magaaine of squared hemlock logs was 
erected, and. tho intervals between the log Buta, were 
Spradanliystocknded; » similar protection was tale in 
front af the huts on the Parade, and gates with locks and 
tars were put up. "A large Backhouse barracks was also 
fonstracted and occupied by the solders, and a storehouse 
fof two storeys for the Indlan presente, ‘The Hon, Peter 
Rowell ates tat 40,000 bricks had been supplied at one 
{imo or another forthe bllding of new barracks, chimneys 

Two onestorey brick buildings orginally intended as 
the wings of residence for the Lieutenant-Governor, were 
terete in the town. ‘They were each twenty-five fee by 
forty and were about 100 feet apart, ‘The houses in their 
rear ware advanced tothe front ss guardhotites, and rome 
fof them sere later incorporsted into a sort of aller or 
Dassagewny between the rice wings; here twas thatthe 
ecions of the acond parliament of Upper Canada were 
bela the building served also as a court f Jute 

Tn 1795 Ta Rochefoveni-Lianeourt, « Preach duke, 
found about twelve houte York, ele ly located alone the 
By near the Don, One of these wa the Seaddine cottage, 
sretted In 1796 on the east ide of the Don; this ir the York 
Pioneers” log house now located in Exhibition Park. The 
Duke shared in the love of his nation for the United States, 





Witiam Bercays setters in Maekhani Township, who had 
in the previous year abandoned the Pultency settlement 
cross the lke, ithe Genesee River atele, and had come 
to Upper Canada. In deseribing York he says: “The in 
habitants dot possess the fsiert character. One of them 
fs the noted Baty, the leader of the German familias. 

Tn's circumference of 160 miles the Inians are the only 
neighbours of York" ‘The reference sas undoubtedly 
intend, therefore, to apply to the German settlers up 
Yonge Street, though ft must be admitted that there were 
some inhabitants of York to whom it would have been more 

‘When the Simooes left York on the Onondaga, om July 
21, 1796, Mrs. Simeoe felt co badly thet sho wept all day 
Tor the town wae about to take on & nev importance as the 
capital of Upper Canada, the climax of the plans of the 
Tleutenant-Governor and his wife who had a0 thoroughly 
thjoyed themselves in the litle garrison setlement in the 
‘wiles; they had heen the foundere ofthe town which was 
oon to be varisly called "Lite, “Muddy”, or "Dirty 
York. 

‘One of the noted achievements of Governor Simcoe was 
the opening of Yonge Strovt to Lake Simeoe.."The road had 
Ten commenced both hy the Rangers and by Bercay’s 
settlers In 1794, but it was not open forthe whole distance 
nfl February 16, 296, Augusths Jones was the inser 
in charge of this work, av of many other early surveys in 
Upper Canada, Simeoe's dream of highway across the 
province from cast fo west was not realised unl log after 
Die death, hough a rare was made fn 1793 on some sections 
Gf Dundas Stott wert of Burlington Bay 

Aller Simeod’s departure, Acting-Governor Russell 
verote from Nisgart fo an all In York that, a the lit 
Jature would meet there onthe lat of June, "You will there 
fore be pease to npprite the inhabliants of the town that 
twenty-five gentlemen wil want board and lodgings doring 
the selon, which may posibiy indo them to ft 
houses and lay in provisions ta accommodate then 
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offcalsof the government sailed In the Mohawk for York, 
Shine and of May, 197. Perhaps they were not all take 
nit ot mtistactoriy, for a tesveler who visited the town 
Gee doneribet it'ay “a dreary smal place, not even 
‘onseasing the charactriatien of a vile, ‘There is no 
Bfareh, athooThouse, nor in fact any of the ordinary slgns 
Stcilcation, ‘There fs no fon: and those travellers who 
toe no friends to te ptch a tent and live there while 
they remain’. Te would eppear, however, that- Abner 
Suite’ Tan was in operation at that time, but the accom 
‘modation was not extensive 

Tn 1797 Vork consisted of twelve ity blocks immediately 

rth ofthe Parliament Buildings, which were located else 
{othe waterfront at tho fot of Parliament (now Berkeley) 
Stree Six of these blocks were on the north and six on 
tho auth ofthe present King Strec, and most ofthe seeet 
tates were in honour of the Royal Family. At that time 
‘rem Church Strect was remote from the busines district 
Ge York, while the pretent comer of King and. Yonge 
‘Steves was not even w cromeroad! Upper Yonge Street 
fas approached by 1 trail along the route of the present 
Parliament Stret the section of Yonge Street below York- 
Till having fallen into disuse soon after it was opened by 
Surveyor Jones, Hospital (Richmond) Street and. Tot 
{Gjucen) Strot wets the usual routes by which one entered 
(Giown. Rusell Abbey, the eakdence af the President of 
the Provisional Government of Upper Canad, was located 
tthe comer af Palace and Princes (pow Princess) Street, 

Tn the early yenrs ofthe nee century all he bully in 
York were of wood except the parllamen. buildings and 
uetion Se. George's renera sore; nd almost all were of 
Nie constriction, though frame clap-board houses were 
(asionaly found, John Ross Robertson states that St 
(Georges brick store was erected in 1807, but, ax in his 
Feference tothe government balldings' being of Wood, he is 
Inistaen in saying that the bricks brought by St. Geonge 
from the United States were the fist used in York, Georxe 
Heriot staten that the government (parliament) buildings 
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Were of brik, and If further prot is necesay tS sp 
Bled yy the ourtal of Davit Thomson, te dee seer 
tn Scarboro Township. Thomson was employed ax mason 
fn bricklayer in Yorn 110, and ote In he acount 
took on July 26h Ute Bean "Zo wll the goverment 
Brick botses"; and he also sated at 58/50 riche at 
Vin 6d. per thoosand’ were, used, the ent. totaling 
4H 168.28. The government howe, of resdece for te 
iesenaatgoverno must notte confoned with the pl 
Inethouse which nearly nes was aay refered fo at 

the goverament buildings”. Rosell Abbe, where. the 
Hon, Peter Rast ved-—and dd was erected in 1298 
‘ind George Heriot considered fat It was “aunty 
Iodine forthe present state ofthe province" 

‘The material development of York during the next Sew 
years wan very grado, bt any event are of intrest 
that thy form the very foubdationstnon of @ areal ty. 

"Oi Town of York a4 the governors called fn thelr 
prodamations, remainel/s very arallptemen fr a 
{qurter of contry. Oa, merchants and radon 
sradually occupied the orga townsite and spread west. 
word slang the abore towards the Gatisn, hut ano Dn 

the tring town extend northward nore than few 
Hundred fe De. Scaddlng dacibes the cours of de 
Velopment ta commencing at the goverment dings, 

"the Westminster ofthe New Capita” ao spreading along 
iteStrand toward the fort: "Growing slowly westward 
it deetope, fa the customary Amerienn way ts hotels 
tavern, beardlngsoise, wagon factory, Unsmih shop, 
Takery, general store, fs lye’ fie, printing oie, and 
placer of worship 

In 77 George Set wa the western boundary ofthe 
town, bat im Jone of that year, De W. Sonth dre up a 
Plan for the Entargemont of York by which Peter Street 
tear the new boundary. For some year, however com 
atatively few of the Inhabitants ved west of George 
Stret A amall whist stad at the foot of Proderek 





Street and above the each, on an embankment sme ten or 
fren fect high, was a path often eed as a promenade 
‘The sores ofthe Bay were in most parts well covered with 
Tiprowth of small coda, while the waters abounded with 
fushes and senteeds. Moagltoes were consequently very 
humerous, and the inhabitants of York were frequently 
{rekon with intermittent fever eartiea by the mosquitoes 
(ind aguravated hy the general dampness of the limate, 
hich also led to severe colds, of ages as they were long 
Cited, At the mouth of the Don was an extensive mars, 
bind early plans of the town note that the inhabitants are 
permitted to ev the hay in these beautiful meadows. 

‘Soon after York replaced Niagara as the capital the 
aca! publication of the government was transferred to 
fhe town, The original name of the newspaper was The 
Upper Canada Gastte, or American Ordcle, nnd the fest 
rmber tobe printed In York appeared on October 4, 1798 
Knther result of the Increased importance of York was 
that a pot office was established therein 1799. The publi 
hall was brought st infrequent Intervals hy couriers oF 
bther travellers on fot, horseback or in saling ship though 
1 puraly governmental service hy Schenectady boat began 
{n'the summer of 1794 and wes carried on weekly during 
the season of navigation, "The York postmaster appears £0 
have had his share of troubles, and announoes his rsige 

"To prevent disappointment and trouble, the publle is 
requete ta fake noice that some time ago Mr. Wileacks 
Fesined his place at Postmaster for York, his reasonable 
‘hanyes for the rent of an office, stationery, Bre, candles, 
fd a servant to attend being disputed; although by his 
‘ssduity and attention the revenge wae productive beyond 
txvectation, as appears hy the accounts he rendered and 
the money’ he ‘remitted: to the Portnaster-General at 
Qhebee™ 

"The inhabitants of York atthe close f the century con 
sisted largely of the garrison and the offelal clase. Ind 
Aion to the merchants and tradesmen to be found in 
fny town, there were also a few members of the pro: 
Tessions and a number of negroes, some of whom ere 





slaves of the officals while others had eseaped from the 
United States,” Among the earien families to settle in oF 
noar York were the Denlsons, Baldwins, Allan, Ketchum, 
Crookshanks and Playtere; while the oficial class Included 
Peter Russell, John MeGiil, John Small, Thomas Riout 
Captaln Lippincott, William Jarvis nd William Willoeks 
(One of the Best lawyers in’ Yorke waa Dr. Baldwin, who 
added that profession ta those of madiine and teaching, 
‘hich presumably had not proven sulicienty remunerstive. 
Ho was admitted tothe bur Sn 1903, and earvied on all his 
professions for some years In 1800 Chiet Justice Elmaley 
resided over the Court of King Bench, aid he was 
‘sssted by Mr. Justice Powell and Mr, Justice Wiliam 
Henry Alcock 

Many other aspects of early lite in York are treated 
separately and need not be rapeated here but it may be ald 
‘that in general the town wat a ere police village in eae 
land it was for many years governed by the township most 
Ing, supplemented In respect tothe issuance of lcenees ad 
the enforcement of law by the Court of General Quarter 
Seaslons of the Home District, of which It wa the only 
ov. Some intereling details of ntivities in York may be 
obtained from the minater of thie court. ‘The arbitrary 
appointment of itizns to” the position of Constable 
Collector of Taxes, Pethmastr, ete, was not always ap: 
Dresnted hy the recipient of the oft, und frequently wa 
Feored on conscientious or other grounds. In 1800, for 
‘xample, Samuel Marther said "he would never serve the 
‘fice ‘of Constable", and Robert Willson also destined 
serving” ‘Thay were glven two days to provide substan 
Gr pay the fine, whieh was usally £2. "On te oeasion an 
‘ell benefited financially hy this apstem of compulsory 
Dublle service and alternative fines. The Court records 
Show that “in 1816 ‘the Magistrates appointed Joh 
Murehison ‘Town Clerk without consulting him. On his 
modesty plending that he didnot consider himself capable 
St holding that exalted office they ned him £2 for contempt 
‘snd appointed Jonathan Cawthra instesd. The later, 
refucing, was also ned £2, ‘Then Jonathan Post was’ ap 
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inte and in tuen fined $2 for refusing. Finally one Wm. 
Baber was called in and accepted. He got his reward in 
Defeat month hy being allowed ta keep the three fines tn 
sation to hls salary" 

‘A pound in which to pce wandering hogs and other 
snimals was early established in York In 1800 the mem 
{eer of the Court ordered "that the Pound in the Town o 
York do contain the one-ighth of an aere, that ft be a 
oun of 52 fect each side, and that i be divided, forthe 
Sitsen, into three Compartinents” Poundkeepers were 
nttied to receive the following” foos for impounding 
smal 


or each horse 2s, 68 
os each ox 2 
For each ps or hog ts 
Far each sheep is 
tthe next meting, however it was stipanted thatthe 
poundkeeper should be entitled "to ask and to receive the 
fam of Five Shillings for each and every Hog he shall take 
fpvand empound”” en years later it was decided to 
boty to the Liewenant-Covernor for a plece of ground 
Sppowite the Gal for the purposes of = pound. Hugh 
Cerfras axresd to erect the enclosure “at the rate of 1s 
Halifax Currency per picket, and to be six fect from the 
round and pointed, to be completed this fll and agrees to 
‘rat i April for hls pay, sith interest thereon." Very 
Hit penalties were enforeed against anyone guilty of 
“pome-breach” (stealing impounded animals), and fnes 
imposed upon thote who failed to keep their swine at home. 
John Murchison, when called before tbe Court Sor allowing 
his hogs on the street, made the unigue pla “that the 
sine ly undermining ie atye forced his way out”? and 
fen though not particularly grammatial it was success 
in enabling hms to ecape a fine 
Hugh. Carfres, gacler In 1820, also placed pickets 
round the gaol of the Hone District, reeiving for tho 
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work 1s, 104d, por picket. The agreement made between 
him and the magistrates stipulated that each pleket [to be 
squared and joined cloee together snd tobe placed four feet 
in tho ground; tht those pickets hich ean afford to make 
‘two are toe sawed by Carfrae for that purpose, and pald 
for exclusively by the Court; and also that the nals and 
spikes requisite, for putting up sal pickets as well as rib- 
Mand forstrenghening the work are tobe paid for or found 
bythe District; and lastly that Hash Cartrae do perform 
‘and completely nish the ald undertaking anor before the 
first day of June, 1810" 

1 the fllowing year the nol had Uo be repaired, and, a 
there wore no spike nail available io ork apart team 
those In the King’s Stores, applieation was made to the 
Lieutenant-Governor requesting that he direct that a re 
‘asste number be faruished from that soures. Upon the 
Clerk of the Peace making ax fila call upon the Hon 
FFroneis Gore he isu an ender for 1600 spike tails for 
the purpose ‘Times have greatly changed snes the day 
riven one visited the gest olla in the province on wach 
trsines. 

There has been crite of the Toronto Gaol in reeent 
sears, but conditions are greatly improved over those de 
fevibe by the Sheriff in 1.” He wrote to the Court "that 
the Prisoners in the Cells of tho Gaol of the Home Distrit 
fulfler much from Cold and Datnp, there being no method 
‘of commonieating heat from the Chimnles, nor any Bed 
ends to ree tho Stray from the Flora, which Ie nearly, 
{nut altogether, on the ground”. ‘The Sherif! sugwested 
therefore, "that smal Stove in the Lobby of each range af 
Coll, a rough Bedstead for each Cal, together sith some 
Re or Blanlta, will ld much tothe Comfort of the wn 
hapny Persons confined” "After the matter was this 
brow to their attention the Magistrates ordered "thatthe 
‘Treaturer do proure two small Metle Stoves, and pipes, 
‘nd iret them to be put up In the Lobby ofeach ranue af 
Cals and furnish suet Redsteads, Blankets or Rugs = may 
‘be found necessary for the Peloners"™ 





‘The days of slavery in Canad toem very remeto, but in 
carly York they were realty. Two items in Court records 
ncern the slaves of Willan Jarvis, who was, by the way 
Ghalrman of the Court, On January 16, 1801, Kitty, 
hnegrest, was brought before the mayisrats for sentence, 
ving previously pleaded pully to a charge of assault 
Upon the aplication of her master, however, she was dis 
mnsed and ordered to return to her duty, "on which con 
{tion the punishment of whipying haa boen remitted”; but 
the rebled she was not uty and would not return to Mr 
Sarvs; whereupon she was temanded to prison Tn 1811, 
inhon Thomas Ridovt wae Chairman of the Court, William 
Jarvis tnformed the magistrates “that a Nopro Bay and 
‘Gir his Slave, bad the Evening before buen commited to 
Prison for having stolen Gold and Silver out of his Desk 
fand he prayed that sone aston might be taken agast them 
find against one Coneley, Pree Negro alsa committed to 
Prison on siepicion of having advisod und nided the aid 
Boy and Gir in Eloping with thelr Master's property". It 
tras desided thatthe boy shouldbe committed to prison, the 
Fel sent back to her master, and Coscey discharged 
‘A pleasant description of York se it appeared in the 
arly years of the century is given by George Hert 
Deputy, Postmaster-General, who rote that the town, 
according tothe pat in projected to extend to a mlle and 
a half in length,» The advancement of this placo to its 
Pesan condition bss heen effected within the lapse of six 
brseven year, and persons who have formerly traveled in 
thie part of the country are imprested with sentiments of 
wonder on behold a town which may be termed hand 
tome, reared as if by enchantment im the midst of the 
‘wildernest”. Viewed from point near the Don, “the sene 
is agrecablo and diversified; & blockhouse, situted pon 
wooded bank, forms the nearest objet; part of the tn, 
Points of land elathed ‘wth spreading oak trees, wradually 
Tecuding from the ee one behind another, until terminatod 
by the buldings of the garrison and the spot on which the 
governor's realdence is placed, compose the objects on the 
Tent, The left side of the view comprehend the lone 





peninsula which encloses this sheet of water, beautiful on 
‘coat of is pacity, and roandity of form; the distant 
Take, whieh appears bounded only by the sky terminates the 
whole” ‘The folowing addtional detail are quoted from 
1 book published fn 1806: 

“The society of tho place is highly respectable, and ita 
hosptalty is experienoad by every visitor. =. The town 
le not larg, bat well furnished with every hecessary con 
venience, and the market is well supplied... There are 
several respectable private stores, but goods are tether 
high... The River Dan empties tel into the hachour 
litle above the own, running through a march which, when 
rained, will afford most besutifol and valuable meadows 
‘This ha already hoon elected in a small degree. The 
long beach or ponineils affords & moet delightful Fide o 
wall, and is considered as so healthy by the Indisns that 

“roquentiy resort fo it when inisposed, 

Yt "Little YorW”, a6 it was often called, was litte 
bello than MME Wilds at the opening of the alneteonth 
contory, Tor there were occasional visits af bears and 
wolves” Bay Street it said to have once borne the name 
Bear Street hecause Mr, Justice Houltot’s horses attacked & 
Tar in their pasture in the vicinity. Joseph Willner 
letors contain deseiptions of similar events On Novenuber 
S, Id he wrote: “There was reat deretaton tam 
Tnfted the night before last hy a locke of wolves that carne 
Into tho Town. One man lost 17 sheep; several others lost 
in proportion”. “He ala describes how “two great bears 

took away two pie They caried the ples in thelr 
farms and ran on thelr-hind logs"s" Ty 18 Lieutenant 
Faweett of the 100eh Regiment killed a bear in George 
‘Street by cleaving ts head with bie sword! 
At the close af 1808 the town plot of Yorke measured 





‘20 acres, and there wore 456 imbebitants within its nits 
‘Tho total value of the property Was S14871, and the taxes 
Tolleced reached the staggering total of $62, sum which 
(foatd nowadays hardly pay a month's salary to a minor 
‘vlc ofl; but ifs far ery in every respect from the 
‘cof the early years af the century to the Toronto of 
Rotem times, By 1806 the inhabitants had increased to 
Tos, andthe. population slowly advanced in suoceading 
sears but such progress asthe town had made prio to the 
War of 1812 was largely nullifed by the two American ve 
Cuputlons of 1618." The population of the capital at that 
time was a mere 700, and bt Fite preparation had been 
nade by the Brith Government to place the town in a 
ate of defence, On Apel 28 a large fet of American 
‘yatships appeared atthe harbour entrance and landed some 
noo men to the weet of the fortifeations.  Momentarly 
halted by a spall Canadian force under Major Givns, the 
IAmerieans were soon in posenaon of the town, but not 
iafores large numberof them had baen Killed or wounded 
IWhen a British powder magasine was fired. General 
‘Shoalt’s regulars, meantin, were on the way to Kingston, 
Teaving wounded in various farmhouses a they retreated 
slong the Danforth Road 

"The colliery engaged i this raid wore of com 
paratively tow calibre, andthe plundering of the town wat 
Festicted only by eoitinual exertions on the part of the 
Rev. John Strachan, who was also prominent daring the 
Capitulation negotiations. Whether the Government Build 
nga were burned by Amerians or hy dvafeted Canadians 
in'not certain, but i would appear probable that drunken 
American tails ast the fre without orders trom their 
fuperiors. ‘The Provineil Treseury sufered a Joes of ome 
oon, ond the town livrary and St. James’ Church were 
fnterad, Numerous inhabitants, expecially women, fed up 
Yonge Street Tor safety, come of them fnding upon the 
‘return thet their homes had been ransacked. Other ladies 
‘nage in patriotic activites during the ceeupation. John 
Ross Robertson obtained reminiscences from Mrs. Charles 
Seymour, and wrote that im leas than a yoar afer the 





Seymours’ arvival at York “war was destaved between the 
two countries, and Mfrs. Seymour, although atthe time not 
auite six yours of age, has stil distinct remembrance of 
the taking of York hy the Ameriean troops 

Mrs. Grant Powel, her mother, had lesued invitations 
for a party to be held on the 27th April, Mes. Seymour 
says she well remembers the guests wore slow in arriving 
‘One or twa ladies came, but not a gentleman, and al recent 
Were feeling exited and uncomfortable, dreading they kney 
‘ot what. ‘The sospenso was at lst ended by the hurried 
Cntranee of her father wh ingormed them thatthe Amer 
tean feet had been sighted, He told Ms wite to take the 
child and maid-servants and go at once to Mra MeGil= 
fattage, which stood in the centre f the now Meiropalitan 
CChuren’ Square. ‘This they did withovt lose of time, Dr 
Povrll slo sald that what was most required by the Cen 
adiens was food, they not ving boon prepared for the 
attack. “Consequently the following morning, Mrs. Sexmoue 
‘says all the ladies nt Mrs, BMeGil’s were hard at work pre 
vin provisions forthe troops, same making brea while 
‘he and Bishop Strachan's aon, Janne, were fisé sent out 
to pick up chips to heup the fire allght while the provisions 
were being cooked. The following morning Mrs. Powell 
‘went with ber mother and nurse to their heme, which they 
ound scene of desolation. ‘The supper table, Which had 
ven her co much pleasure to admire the tight before, bad 
evidently been well approviated by the invaders. ‘The Bout 
had boen ransacked by the Americans, who, the presumed, 
were loking for public papars, mistaking It for Uhat of hor 
srandfathor, Chet Justice Powell” 

‘The Americans had all re-emburked by May 2nd, and 
the townspeople were left to repair the damage ns hast they 
might. A fow weoks later, however, there was another raid 
on York, though in the attack of July Slet the Americans 
emaned long enosgh merely to open the jal seize four and 
ther provisions from warehouses, and parole the ma 
Inhabitants, Several publie storehouse were ordered 
bed before the invaders withdrew. Many years elapsed 
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afore the town recovered from Uhe misfortunes of 1818, 

“K dew months efter the Amesiean occupation Dr. 
ivullem (-Tiger") Dunlop was despatched to York, as he 
Nste“to take charge of my own men, who were in 
reateti nomial tn that garsiaon, ‘Toronta, then 1» dirty 
seriling wilage, contained about sixty "houses. The 
Ehurch—te only one war convertd into a general os 
Gita” Soon afterwards the Loyal and Patrotie Soity 
Penner Canada provided funds to the extent of $2,000 
{or the establishment of the York General Hospital, the 
Shetruction of which was commenced in 1820 on land set 
‘ihe for the purpose by the government; the site was the 
Siler of King. and John Streets, where the Arlington 
Fuiel now stands, and to Archdeacon Strachan is due the 
Credit for the hospital's erection 

utenant Francis Hall visited York shorty after the 
clos of the War of 1812, nd was not favourably impresed 
His opinion of the harbour appears particlarly unjustified 
in the light of later developments 

"York, being the seat of government for the upper 
province, ia place of considers Importance in the eyes 
rts inbabitanta; to a stranger, however, it presents litle 
Shore than nut 100 wooden house, savor of them con 
emvently-and even elegantly—buil and T think one, ot 
Durhaps vo, of brick. ‘The pail buildings were destroyed 
Tp the Americans; but at no rules of thom are visible we 
must ‘conclude ether: thatthe destruction exceeded the 
{sclation of Jerosalem or that the los tothe arts Is not 
(hte fereperables I belleve they aid not leave one stone 
pon another, for they did not find one. Before the ety 
‘thong fa tongue of land runs into the ake, called Gibraltar 
Point probably from being very wale Gibraltar. York, 
ly acess either ae a port oF a military post, would 
Tink Unto a vilage, and the scat of government be trans 
Tere to Kingstony but for the lnfuenee of those whose 
property in Ue place would be depreciated bythe change." 

Robert Gourlay, who walked from Montreal to York and 
ontinned byway. of the ‘Talbot Settlement to Niagara 
ities Depp; Recletion oft Aerize War 1905.88 





uring the early summer of 1817, wrote that York's 
Dopulation was then about 1,200, An interesting picture of 
the town as it was two years Tater hat been recorded by 
Bishop Bethene: 

“We erosed the Don over a strong wooden bridge, and 
after half 4 mile’s drive alighted a¢ Mr, De Forests Tan, 
the bost inthe place, Uhough Jordan's, nearly opposite, no. 
‘withstanding its law shabby exterior, was the more popular 
tne. There were a few seatered houses on King Street as 
{ar up as the residence ofthe Lietenant Governor, and on 
Front Street, at long intervals, they reached nearly to the 
ld Garrison” There were also & few on Duke, Yonge and 
(uoon Strocts. There were but three brick edifiees In the 
toven, and exclusive of the military the population was 
about 1200. ‘Though Inferior in sige and condition to many 
fof our present (1870) villages, York took high rank at 
Social position, - having not less than twenty tales 
of the highest respectability—~porsuns of rebuement, and 
Tmany of high Sntelletul culture. ‘To these were add a 
small sprinkling of military. Forth alae ofthe place there 
‘was a large amount of hospitality exercised, and on hand 
some and bountiful sale" 

‘Soon afterwards B.A. Talbot visited York being im 
rested more hy ies swampy ate than by such material im 
Droverents as ts thirteen hundred citizens had contrived 
tomke 

“now contains 1,386 inhabitants, and shout 250 
houses, many of which exhibit very nest appearance, The 
house in which the Lieutenant-Governor reiden ie bile of 
‘wood; and, though by no means contemptible is much in 
ferior to rome private houses In the tows, particularly #0 
hat of the Honourable and Reverend Dr, Strachan, 

Tho strets of York are regulary laid out, intersecting ech 

‘aly “slingary-cnersng i eToys 





citer at right angles. Only one of them, however, is yet 
‘Simpttey bul; and in wet weather the unfinished streets 
Steir possible, muddier and dirtier than those of Kingston 
‘Ts situation of the town is very unhealthy; for it stands 
Jira piece of low marshy land, which ls better calculated for 
Florond oF Deaversneadow thas! for the residence of 
‘onan lngs. "The inhabitants are, om this account, much 

abject, particularly in Spring and Autumn, to agues and 
Intermittent feverss and probably fvesevenths of the 
prope are annually affieted with these complains. He who 
Est fied upon thi apo wx the ste of the eaptal of Upper 
(Canada, whntever predilection he may have had for the 
Searing of frogs, of for the ethivia araing from stagnated 
Vaturs and putrid vegetabes, can certainly have had no 
Nery areat rarard for preserving the ives of hs Majesty's 
ject" 

‘The editor of the Gazette was early sensible of the wn 
balthfal location of York, and we find that in 1808 he 
Dblshed directions whiel he hoped would. maintain the 
Pilea condition of hls subseribers: 

‘eas the month is fast approtching which inthis part 
of the country is understood to bo the ague and lake fever 
Sawn we publish the following select medical advice, 
tvishing that i€ followed it may prove a useful preventive, 
Vint Ue great regularity and moderate abstemfousness in 
(ick avoiding fat aibetances, matters which encoorage 
Supecuons ble. "Two gente emeties and a mill proportion 
tf cathartic moillne, previovsly taken, ae runt." 

‘Daring the eighteen-twenties York did not make much 
trogren in population, the nutner of eltzens in 1827 being 
Grip L817. Te was sila very small town La every respect, 





bot public well had been snk at the marketplace, a 
‘olunteer fire company onganized, and itinerant theatrical 
tnd els performances were not umosval After 1896 the 
‘pen space In front of the Jail and Court House was the 
“public placa” of the town, and erowds gathered there to 
hear election harangues from Wiliam Lyon Mackensle and 
ther politians of the day-—thelr reception varying fom 
Dopulie enthasiam to mab valence 
Tn Joly, 1821, Captaln Ball Hall vllted York, “former 

ty called Toronto,—a name which it was a gin fo change 
bt he wat more faterested in the cordial reception cx 
forded him hy certain ofthe inhabitants than in a sire 
ff the material aspects of the town. As he points out, 
“There isa bright eharm in the renewal of old feiendhipes 
but at the same timo, on a Jong journey in distant Toretzn 
land, thore Isa fine sparkling sort of freshness in the active 
hospitality of new aoqusintances of whom all that we know 
i from what we see} and, as that La fll of Kindnest to us 
and of enalety t supply our wants, there ea fairy-tale 
ind of animation cart over inidents which, if enacted In 
the trangall life of home, would probably posses litle or 
ho romantic character". Captain Hall experienced in York 

‘Our dinner was laid under the fy of tent, on he rch 
treensward of a dresed piece of ground, sloping yently 
towards the lake, We sat onthe eastern side of the hoe, 
so that by five clock the shadow fell on us. The deep se 
bine surface of old Onteri was now quite smodth; for the 
morning breeze had fallen, except where a few stragaling 
‘atepans, as we eall theta, here and Chere breathed on the 
face of the calm mirvor and stralhtovay dissppeared 
Theale had become delciouny coo and more grateful than 
ean describ, after the sulty day to which 16 had been 
exposed. The wine was phinged into = large vessel fled 
‘rth ce, clone ta the tables bat the water cooled! in a ble, 
‘or unbaked earthen pitcher, brought fam Bengal the sight 
‘of whieh, with drops lke dew oozing from is sides, carried 
may thouhta far back to times when, with feiende now all 
fone or seattored nover to mest mare, I fest learned the 
Ticures of a hot imate,” 








wine 8 Dow Bunge aru 
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‘There were several cemeteries in old York, but all trace 
of them has of eourse, lang ance disappeared.” ‘The earliest 
Stas an ancient Indian burying-ground at the Sandi, to 
Tne won of Yonge Strat in the vilnty ofthe present St 
Michees College, Dr. Stadding deseribes the Toalty a8 
Mimoderate rite, showing where, in the woods ere, af the 
tipvat the rte, on the westside, was the Indian's Grave 
trade noticeable tothe travellr by ite evlized railing 
hrrounding it, ‘The story connected therewith was this 
{When the United States forces vere landing in 1818 near 
he Humber Bay, with the intention of attacking the Fort 
thd taking, York, one of Major Givin’ Indians concealed 
‘maa n'a tee and fom that position ded nto the boats 
frth fila eect repestedly. He was son discovered, and 
Tpeeily shots ‘The body was afterwards found and de- 
poaited with respect in a Ute grave here on the crest of 
{he Sandhill, where an snclent Indian burying-eround had 
fisted, though long abandoned. Te would soem that by 
ome meane the scalp of this poor Indian wes packed up 
Ith the trophies of the eaptare of York and eonveyed by 
Tiewtenant Dudley to Washington, Prom being found in 
Company with the Speaker's Mace on that oceasion, the 
foolish tory arose of Hts having been aieovered over the 
Speaker's chair in the Parliament Bulking that was de- 
steaye 

Farther northward, on the north side of Bloor Street 
and extending from Yonge Strow almost to Avenue Road, 
tras the Poors Feld, the gntos of whieh, and the keeper's 
Tedge, were long a fanuliae sight. Those who decline’ the 
tae of St James’ Churchyard and the ther burial grounds 
found « place in thls cemetery, ofllly called The York 
General or Strangers Burying Ground. Walton's Directory 
for 4824 contains the following concerning I 

“This incttuion owes its origin to Mr. Cartes, junior 
Te comprises six acres of ground, and has a neat bexton's 
use ballt close by the gate. ‘Tho name of the sexton is 
ohm Welstenertt, who eeb# a reyister of every person 
biti therein, Persons of all ereods and persons of no 
trod are allowed urll in thle cemetary’ fees to the 
ftom, 6s Ht was inetiated $8 the fall of 1825, and i 





conporated by Act of Parliament, 20th January, 1826. It i 
manage! by five trstees, who ave chosen for lifes and in 
fase of the death of any of them « public meting of the 
Inhabitants is called, when they elect 8 suectseor ar succes: 
sors in their place. The present trustees (1899) are 
‘Thomas Carfrae, jun, Thomas D. Blorvison, Peter Patzrson, 
John Ewart, Thames Hellwall." 

‘The five trustees named were, respectively, Clletor of 
them prominent citizens in early York. Concerning the 
Inter history of the cemetery Dr. Scading says 

A romote sequestered plese of ground in 1825, the 
Potter's Field in 1840 was mone or lee surrounded by 
buildings, and regarded ae an impediment In the way of 
public improvement. Interments were accordingly” pro 
hibited. "To some extent it has been eared of human 
remains, and in due time wll be bull over, Ite suocessor 
‘and representative is the Toronto Neecopois the trusts 
Gf which are empowered, after the lapne of twenty-one 
Sears tn sll the oft barying-ronnd.”™ 

"im snother direction, west of Spadina Avenue, was the 
ancient military cometery, “a clearing In the thlck brush 
‘Wood of the locality, of am cblong shape, it four peketed 
ides dircetod exactly towards the four eardinal points. The 
‘ating of ofthe nelghbouring stresta and lots xt a different 
‘dngle caused the boundary lines ofthis plot to ron askew fo 
very other straight line in the veiity. Over how many & 
‘how forgotten and even obliterated grave have the evsom 
‘ty farewell volleys here heen fred!—thos inl honours to 
{he soldier, alway so touching: intended donbtess, ithe 
ld barbaric way, to be an inomtive fo endurance in the 
Sound and wll; and consolatory in aatiipation tothe lel. 
and ying 

in the mould of this old cemetery, what « mingling 
from distant quarters! Hearts nally at est here, futered 
in thee last boats faraway, st tes, to old familar scenes 
“Deloved in vain’ Jong ago% to villages, hedgerows, lanes 
‘eld, in green England and Teland, in rong Seotand and 
Wales Many a widow, sanding at an open grave her, 





olaing the hand of orphan boy or gis, has ‘wept her 
ater dead’, not sain In the batteGeld, indeed, but fallen, 
evertheles, inthe dlcharge of duty, before one or other 
UE the subtle sanlants Cat, even in times of peace, not 
Unfrequently bring the eareer of the military man to a 
Sramatare close, Amone the remains in tis ancient burial- 
Hint are those of a child of the frst Governor of Upper 
Einada, «fact commemorated on the exterior of the 
fuortuary chapel over his own grave in Devonshire, by a 
Tablet on which ae the words: Kathavine, born in Upper 
(Cana, 16th Jon 178%; dled and was buried at York 
Tov a that Provines, i X74." 

‘While upon the subject of landmarks In York and 
sieiity it will be appropriate to describe the elt block- 
Fuses, one oF two of which still remain—interesting sur 
irae of other days, ‘The fist was lowted in the south 
iction of the enclonuve ofthe fortifications as erected by 
Governor Simeoe. ‘The sacond wat farther westward, about 
the centre of the paradenground, A third was on Gibraltar 
Point (how Harlan’): thls Bockhowse, which had one or 
foo Fons, was erected in 1794 and demolished In 1818. "The 
polo upon which it was located was Tater dredged out, and 
Ferry docks erected near by; and in the early eighteon- 
‘inetis the emalns ofthe blokhouse, as well as some small 
Cannon ball, were uncovered during dredging operations. 

"To the north-west of the fortieations was located a 
fourth blockouse but disappeared inthe cal eighteen 
twenties. "The remaining blckhoutes were seattrod about 
Alt considerable distance from one another. One was 
fteatedon the westside of the Don River, ear the mouth, 
So socth of the ste ofthe Ast Parlament Buildings. Ye 
was destroyed diving the American occupation of 1818. At 
the corner of Sherbourne and Bloor Strets, onthe east side, 
Hood a inth Backhouse, and seventh’ of similar eon 
Neuction oecapiet the north-east corner of Spadina and 
College Sivets, where an offce bulding recently replaced 
the church Known as Broadway Tabernacle. ‘Tho elghth 
ekbouse stood on Ube eastside of Yonge, opposite the 
Drsent Belmont Street. The structure was bullt of logs 
nd covered an aren of 100 aquare feet. It was erected by 





the Provincial Government In 1838, presumably in ante 
pation of further advences upon Toronto similar to those 
Which characterised the rising ofthe previous year. Before 
Its demolition in 1865 several families had ootupied it as a 
residence, 

All the blockhouses were very slnullar in construction 
and adaptability for defence. The Bloor-Sherboome snd 
CollegeSpadina structures wore almost exactly alle, being 
hull of squared pine loge bow «foot in diamiter, and the 
Interstices were filed with mortar. ‘They were two stones 
In helght, about twenty-five fect square, and were entered 
ly a fight of steps from the ground to the upper storey, 
Loopholes for miskets enabled defending troops to com 
rund every epproch on all four sides. The buildings wold 
Aecommodate about Afty me, twenty af whom could be 
Station at the loopholes at one time 

A military memory of another natare is provided by the 

Jow og buildings which long stood cn the Gareison Com: 
mon, ‘They were controlled by the Indian Departinent, and 
In one of them was a forge in charge of Mr. Higa, 
‘ttmourer; here the Indians were able to have their fishing 
spears, axes; Knives and torahawks sharpened. Ancther 
Dullding inthis group later provided s sehoolrom for the 
clildven of Use locality. efore returning tothe progress 
fof the town itself i wil not be xt of place to mention that 
an interesting reminitenee of the Davenport oad dletriet 
Folate to the euelios febouses In the vicinity of York, 
‘ida buildings of sls thickly thatehed over with pine 
branches)" where spring-water ice obtained from near-by 
rullponds was fst stored in large quantities about 1820-20, 
by one Richards, a negro. 

Tm July, 1885, the population of the town proper was 
alven as "4001 males and 8,472 females”. But added to 
thie war "Macaulay Town, 68; from Osgoode Hall, where 
Macaulay Tow ends, to Far’s Brewery, Lot Streaty about 
400; and Windmil, about 200", making a grand total of 
8731 people. Just prior to its advance to ity satus York 
didnot extend ever into localities which have long been 
fonsidered the centre of Toronto. "A veriter notes that 





“satbert Steet, now the most dnsely-buit portion off Yonge 
‘Street, was in 1894 known as Maeaslay Lane, and described 
ty Walton fronting the feds’ From this point a long 
atch of fine forestland extended to Yorkville; the Seda 
‘which, Macaulay ‘Lane fronted. were. the improvements 
round Dr. Macaulay's abode. ‘The white entrance wate 0 
bis house waa near where now a street leads Into Trinity 
Square. Dr. Macaulay's clesring on the north side of 
Macaulay Lane was, in. relation to the frat tawn-plot of 
York, long considered 4 Toeality partclarty remote, a spot 
to be dlcovered by. strangers not without difeaty. In 
tempting to reach i we have distin aeeounts of persons 
Fowildered and lost for long. hours in the intervening 
marshes and woods. Mr. Justice Boulton, travelling from 
Prescott in his own vehicle and bound for Dr. Macaclay's 
domlle, wae dismnded, on reaching Mr. Smalls house at 
the eastern extremity of York, from attempting to push 
fon to his destination, although it was by no means late, on 
tcount ofthe inconveniences and perils to be encountered 
fd half the following day was taken up in accomplishing 
the residue af the journey. A quarter of  centary suficed 
to transform Dr. Macaulay’ garden and grounds into a 
srell:popled city district” 

‘On one occasion at least thers was some remarkable 
wilt pigeon shooting in the town. An account contemporary 
With that ploncer sport says that “some two summers ago 
{stream of them took Into thelr heads toy over York 
find for three oF four days the town revounded with one 
fentinued rol of fring as ia skirmish Were going om in the 
ftrvets every aun, pistol, musket, blunderbass, and fine 
frat of whatever description war putin requisition, Tho 
‘oneables and poliee magistrates wore on tho alert, and 
‘fenders without number were pulled up—smong_ whom 
tere honourable members of the executive and legislative 
tounails,erown lanyers, respectable staid eitizons, nnd las 
ofall the serif ofthe county il at lect it was found that 
Digeons flying within easy abot, were a temptation too 
trong for human virtue to withstand; and so tho contest 





eas von up, and a sporting jubilee proclaimed to all and 
sundry 

"A rlmpse ofthe life of «class of eltlans which doesnot 
figure largely inthe page of historical works i afforded by 
the following enthosiatic letter” of Sophia HM an lm 
Tnigeant of but few months 


“Little York, Upper Canada 


Dear Father anil Mothor:—I have to faform you that 
Jon and T are living at ie aunt Carpenter's, and we ace 
‘ery comfortably settled indeed, John has plenty of Work 
and we are doing very well indeed, for John is getting Ts 6 
feday of our money and his aunt is very kind to me, and T 
fim Jost as comfortable a8 Twas at home, indeed more 
for 1 never knew the want of victuals or drink since T 
ftered my aunts house, and while Tam writing this we 
fhave a bolle of good old port wine onthe table; and Twas 
‘wishing that you coald enjoy. yourselves with the same 
But if you were all hore to enjoy yourselves altogether, it 
‘woulda tare comfortable; and if you were here os would 
Find ita great deal better than you do in England, for you 
do not bear any complaint or any begging here. 'T should 
Tike to fy over to Frame to see you all but if you would give 
ne all the bids” exges you have got T would not stop there, 
for I never saw a tore beatiful, pleasant place im all my 
Ife than Little York i, Tsball not persuade you ta come, 
You ean use your own mind; there are plenty of your tools 

ted here for combing x 
Please to tell my brother Prank there is hating bus 
ross carried on here ad if he bad a ttle money he aight 
oon he a gentleman. Tell Froderlck shoemakiny fs. a0 
‘exelent tra, and so paaing- Please o tell my brother 
Richard thet gardening is one of the best of trades here 
for people ate to Independent to reise their own garden: 
uff anda cablage is eld for 4 inthe marie 8 good 
tardener Wanted here very bad indeed.” Please to tell 
Sect oP Up ptecatade uate hatte eee 


Pent ds Seat emia te Ca, tae 





ny dee sister Eliza if Thad hearkened tober I never should 
ive been in America; but Fenty with she had my sprit to 
ne here toorshe would not want to go back again. Ask 
far if she knew Naney Pooiman, in WineStreet, who used 
te'ptey with Baith Sheppard so much, and tel her T am 
Hudng with her, and am as appy as te day is long; and 
thou have been ton ties mare eo, had e not been for the 
{ins of my poor child, who dled soon after we came here— 
fhe had every attention paid her. 

sie mere five weeke coming from Bristol to Quebee, 
ad eghiven days to Litle York: Wwe bad very pleasant 
‘usage on the ocean, but very rough up the rapids, and 
{at is the reason Bes. Carpenter wished me to come New 
York way. Give my kind love to Lite Jane and tll her T 
‘Nini ake was out here, as she could get ae much work as 

ould do, and good work toot is 2s 6d. for making & 
hit without any stitching, and T have as much in the 
use as Tea do, Please to tll Mr. and Mrs. P— that T 
{think they were fooliah im going back again, for Tam aure 
thoy might have dane very well here; but that is the way 
tf ame people, they Just come and lok round and run back 
train before they know anything about and give ita bad 
‘ame; but T speak as I find fe: T have never known the want 
ff anything singe T landed in America; and wenting 
Sparel is Just as cheap as It lsat home; T ave bought a 
tery handsome leghorn bonnet for 19, a now bat for Jahn, 
ih ir of shoes each, two new goWwDs and aprons, a Very 
handsome black sik Shawl and & palr of new trousers for 
Joli, snd T have pound fo spare; and this is more than T 
ould have had in Frome ina year, therefore T do not 
repent leaving it; but if T had you ih here T should be 
happier. oot delay writing, for Tong to hene from you 


From your loving Son and Daughter, 
John and Sophia HI” 


Another of the imtngvants of the early thirties who so 
sgrctiyinerensed the population of Upper Canada wrote 
rom York in 1802 thet he had not enough eapital to take 
uy farming, 0 Tthogght I hed better give up all thoughts 
of land ad go on with shoemsking, which T think is the 





‘most profitable trade heres the journeyman's wages sre 
‘ery high; if you put out the hast tap-bots to make, they 
sre 1 58 making Wellington boots, 1ée; and common 
nats that people wear instead of high ahoes are Te. 64 
making women's low shoes, 8 have got more work than 
Tan do mysalf. Tem happy totell you T never had a better 
chance in my life todo well” 

The town in which these tradesnen’s familios were doing 
so mich better than they old ever hope to inthe Old Land 
‘war described by a contemporary traveller as standing “in a 
level and marshy country. The place is prospercos, and the 
prlee of bulléinground struck’me at very high. ~The 
Dubllebulldings are jast what they ought to ben snd 
Substantial. The Government House is of wood—rather 
a singular eircurstanc, since brick ts a common building 
material in town’-*" When the Rev. Iaiae Fidler, for a 

tae Anglican lssionary at Thornhill, arrived at York in 
1esg)after a fveday passage actos the lake by ssling 
vse, he immediately “went in quest of lodgings; bt 
fmievants hed begun to pour in by undveds dally, and all 
places whore boarders ‘were admitted were already ce- 
fupied. The Archdeacon's sn, on learn my dict, 
‘Stompanied me to two or three houses, at the lst of whieh 
‘We obtained lodgings for eight dollars « week—about on 
‘third what they had eott usin New Yorke +. The number of 
Dilek and wood buildings in progress of erection was quite 
surprising. All over the town were bing lots on which 
masons and earpentare were busy. The sav, the axe, the 
‘hie, the hammer andthe trowel resounded on every side 

In addition to private buildings, the Rev. Mr. Fidler 
noticed that "a eapeelous market house of beck” and 
the Houses ‘of Parliament were being constructed, The 
cornerstone of the new St dames’ Chureh was aid 
Goring, he stay’ in, York, and such a large. crowd 
twos attracted “hy the event that most of the ladies 
could. not obtain admitéance. Observing thatthe 
lreumstance proved “how strongly the spleit af inde 
pendence exists in Canada” he noted that “the Arch: 





dencon’s lady. and daughtors, with same other lads, 
Sieended to the belfry (Lert the old chutch), Bit the 
feom eas already so crowded with spectators that adm 
‘ont the windows was import unene some ofthe others 
‘real tesign their place. 1 ntereeded forthe ladles, but 
Those who were slready on the vantage gronnd refed to 
Fesien it, and the ladles were consequently dabarrod 

"A formal description of York st thie period of its 
history notes that “It la well stusted on the north of an 
{rsllnt arbour on Lake Ontario and contains the House 
St Amenbiy, Government House, Provineal Bank, College, 
Court Hose, Hall for the Law Society, Gaol, Barracks, 
CChurehes and other places of worship, with several other 
Dunlie buldings; the sreets age entciour and rego 
hrany of the houses are bail of brick and stone, bat the 
tnajoity ate of timber. The population is considerable, 
id rapidly increasing. Being the residence of the Chiet 
Oncer ofthe Government, many ofthe luxuries of life are 
tobe had, There are several newspapers pullished here. 
‘The lands in tho neighbourhood are highly eulivated, and 
the market of the town i aways well supplied”. 

[Ara general rule this lst satement wens trae, but & 
resident f Toronto in 1887 noted thet there were times 
When i€ Was dlfeut to procure any moat but salt pork It 
may be asiumed, however, that tls condition was caused 
coat entirely by difeultion of traneportation inthe sping 
Season, when the roads were breaking up and navigation 
Td not commenced. fr, Jameson refors Lo a comparative 
seareity-of thie kind in Toronto in April, TSH. ‘She was 
eine inthe feshionable wertarn suburbs ofthe city of that 
day-=in the vicinity of Spadina and Palace (Front) Strests 
od the remoteness cf the Toronto market necesitated 
Management and forethought to keep the larder ful 

“Our table, however, is pretty well supplled. Beet i 
tolerable, but teane mutton bed, searee, and dearer than 
bet: pork exelent and dial, being fattened prinelpaly 
fn Tadlan eora. The fish is of many various Kinds, and 
Yetieloun During the whole winter we had blac bees and 





Whitefish, caught in holes fn the ice, and brought down by 
the Indiens. Venison, game and wild fowl are alway to be 
hd th quails, which are exught in mmense numbers near 
‘Toronto, ate most delicate esting 1 lived on them when L 
could eat nothing else, What they call partridge here i & 
Small speclesof peasant, alo very good; and now we are 
promised snipee and wondeaeks in abundance. “The wit 
‘oose It alzo excellent eating when well cooked... . The 
higher class of people aro supplied with provisions from 
thir own lands nd arms, or hy cert persona they know 
‘and employ... Those who have farms near the city, or 4 
Country establishment of thelr own, raite poultry and 
‘egutables for thelr own table. Ar yet I have seen no 
‘estes whatever fut potatoes; even nthe bert rasons 
they are not realy toe procured In the market” 

"There were, af course, fancy foods availabe in Toronto. 
‘Those who could afford imported delicacies were tually 
‘ble to buy them, though some luxurles—oyster, for ex 
fmpley—had often to be purchased in large quantities. In 
the Upper Conada.Garetie occurs Ue advertisement of 
‘Temes F, Smith, a merchant xt the corer of Church and 
Palace (Front)' Streets, and in hin armounoement dated 
March 25, 1880, he states that he “dally expecta Oysters 
(Gn shel), Lobsters, Mackerel, Noth Shore Herring and 
Selmon picked end smoked”. He also advertees forsale 8 
large variety of imported wines and Wor, “Sugat- Double 
Single Refied, and moat; Tea of every description; Saucer, 
Pickles, East India preserves; Candied Lemons, Citron aod 
Orange Peel; Anchovy Paste and Fresh Curry: Codfsh of 
rious Kinds; Digby and. Lockfine Herrings; English 
Cheese—Dolphin, King’s Arms, Berkey, Pine Apo, 
‘Truckle and Double Glovecrter; Tobacco, Snuf, Havana 
Cigars and Pipes” Tn the eatly thirties even ioe crear, 
‘then usally called ices, was sld in York. ‘Thomas Ts 
tom states that in passing through the streuta he was 
rather surpriced to observe an afiche intimeting that lee 
creams were to be had within. ‘The weather being hot T 
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centered, and found the master of the establlahment to be an 
Talian. never ste beter ios at Grange’ 

‘On March 6, 1854, the town of York bocame the city 
cof Toronto. The change to city status wes not accomplished 
Without «fight. "The Fava Compact and ltra-Tory party, 
Who at that tne claimed « monopoly ofthe spi of lara, 
Were determined n their oppnition to the alteration of the 
or old British “ork” into the “wld and tere” Indian 
fame “Toronto”. Te was opposed for another reson, too, 
find one for which there wee better argument. IU was 
tulle apparent thet the change meant the conerasion of Fe 
Sfoncitle government to the inhabitants, for while they aa 
merlyclcted merely one town warden (whose chief uty 
eons to have been fo preside at the toremeeting), they 
‘ware, under city status to have power to elect the entire 
ity Cube! whieh was to replace the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, the chiet governing body perviualy. ‘This qulte 
fviiently Imposed upon the citvens the necesity of an ap: 
pal tothe peopl, as one ofthe mot volent critics of 
The schome, Chef Justice Wiliam Dummer Powel ser 
fd —"the curse ofa popular election”. But all the powor 
fat ooald be brought to beat was nat enough, and fe is 
fonsequently quite appropriate that Uhe frst Mayor to be 
thocen from his fellow aldermen was chat agitator and 
Reformer—the John Wilkes of his period Willa Lyon 
Macken 

"The Inauguration of the city of Toronto in March, 183, 
wan the algnal for great developments in all directions, 
Numerous byciawe and regulations which were passed fn 
fulek succesion are deteribed elsewhere. Among othor 
Improvements the fir wooden sidewalls were ull to 28 
plate the footpaths snd tagwones, and the maln streets 
‘vere graded and grevelled, The financial condition of the 
now ety, we are Informed, was “wretched 

"he value of al the property inthe ety was under five 
hundred thousand dollar, and there was a debt of forty- 
five thousand dollars, contracted on ascount of the Market 
Bulidings, In antiipation of the tea i waa necessary 10 
brow’ fve thousand dolls. ‘The Rank of Upper Canada 
refused to advance the mona, though this might perhape be 





accounted for by the fact that the Bank President, Dr, 
Widmer, was detested by the Mayor In the election of 
Councilors Application wet next made to the manager 
ft the Farmere’ Bank, and, on personal security of the 
Mayor and ether members of the Counell bing given, the 
money was loaned, To most the demands on the city 
treasury it was necessary to levy a Fate of three pence on 
the poud sterling. ‘This was regarded. as a monstrous 
piece of fiscal oppression, almenteuBietent to Justify a small 
Feballlons! To ch an extent was the publle dissatisfaction 
arvled at what was considered the exorbitant taxes thet 
fhe Mayor found it necessary to call a public meeting to 
rake an explanation! 

"the meeting ealled by the Mayor took place on the 20h 
of Jyly. After Ate, Mackenzie had explained at some lenath 
AC heceeity for the three-penny tax, Mz. Sheri’ Jarvis 
yrvspruptd by sey wae his intention to move a censure 

‘he conduct of the Mayor.” There wore some t¥0 
hot snd persons present, snd as the majority were the 
Fonds of the Mayor he met thls menace by e resolution 
Pledging the etizens not to rapport at the next Paviament 
byelection a candidate whoee position as an offeohalder 
ade him dependent upon the Government. The meeting 
became very noisy nnd preston, snd was im consequence 
adjourned fill the next day. The mocting had commenced 
fit six olock in the evening, and on the moraing of the 
tcond day the opponents of the Mayor ined placards 
Calling the eljourned meeting for three o'clock inthe aftr. 
hoon hod at which it wold he very inconvenient for 
the mechenics and business men to allend. The BMayor 
regarded this asm breach of fath, forbade the ety balms 
{orery the meeting for tht hour, and resolved not to attend 
HE himself. "The market, in which the meeting was held 
tres n parallelogram, and over the butchors' stalls was a 
Faleony to secommodate spectators. While the Sherif was 
tildresing the mecting he sald: "I eare no moro for Mr. 
Sackensiethanthere he looked up and saw 8 crow Ait 
Overthat crow, he added. The was deemed a great 
Gratorical stroke and it elicited a cheer. ‘The eruwd above 
{nstamping their ft broke down the balcony, and In the 
descent some were Umpaled on the butchers" hooks, and 





ochers were wounded hy the falling debris or by the crush 
ff persons upon them." 

‘Seven of eight peopl, ineiding Sherif Jarvis’ son, dled 
of the injures they received, and others were rippled for 
tite by thie unfortunate sceldent 

the now lty Forged sed lite too rapidly atthe start, 
and there was a reaction. ‘The Toronto Albion oulines 
fhe advance ne it appeared about a your and « half later: 

“in ir. Gourla’s Statist Acecount of Upper Conad, 
published in 1817, he writes of what was then Little York 
{ follows:—"T suppone ite population to be 1.200 souls; 
foe five les round the capital of Upper Canada searely 
fine improved fam can be seen in contact with another 
‘The only connected settlement ie abort five miles to the 
orth of Yonge Street; in other directions, as far as the 
Altit goes, you mi travel to its utmost limits and yo 
lind more than one farm hovse for every thre rales" Si 
wet the sate of things in Upper Canada in B17. 
1885 we find the town of Little York metamorphosed iif, 
the city of Toranto and a population of from 12,000 td 
11,000 sobs. Supposing that on the average six persons 
Tred in each howto, there were then 200 houses; upon the 
same calelation, now there must be, taking the large 
Emouat of the estimated population, 2888 houses, and sup 
fing the average vale of the houses In 1817 to be £200, 
ach, the bullding property was then worth £40,000; and 
appote heir average vale nov to be £400 each (and con 
‘dering the number of large and valuable houses being 
alti will be grey too Loe) the building property of the 
cy is wrth £888,200, shoeing an outlay of $89,200 since 
4817, This applies to dwelling houses alone, and, when the 
Tange stores and publle Improvements are taken into ae 
‘count, the Teast um that ean be supposed a a millon, 
Took again at the difference In the three principal outlets; 
Instead of the four miles Br. Gourley talks of, on which 
there was seaneely one improved farm, there i now searely 
Jot not improved 





“tt Is not unusual to hear people erouking Uh ther is 
‘check to business and boildinge in Toronto; every pace 
is subject to such checks; yen o to ago Rochester Was 
tniverslly thought ta be on the decline; it ie now all 
tctvity, The teuth was that the folks of Rochester bad 
{done as those of Toronto did last yeat-—they went too fst, 
and lite timme must be taken to reever it" 

1 1802 the ist great cholera epidemic had visited York, 
and about 400 persons died of the dincase. Archdeacon 
Strachan wat ectve in good works duving this time of 
treat az he had ben dueing the American occupation of 
1818. Ie circulated eubseriptin Ist by wAlch £1,283 9 
‘vas collet for the relief of widows and orphans bereaved 
by the epidemic, and 160 families benefited from Use fund 
‘An inseribed picce of pte was presented to Dr. Strachan 
ty a large nomber of elizen, who rightly considored that 
his selfserifice was worthy of public recognition 
Memories of the distressing conditions xo vividly narratd 
In Defoe's Journal of the Plague Year ave called to mind 
wen one reads in the Court records of 1853 the resolution 

thatthe eholers carts be sold forthwith". The Potters 
Field had, by ofler of the Magistrates, reeived the bodies 
of most of those who had ded inthe York hospita 

From tine to time dating the next quarter century the 
cholera ory asl waslater alled, “ship fever, recurred in 
‘Toronto an in other parts of Canada duving the days of 
extensive immigration ander improper ‘supervision. [0 
TaSa, shortly after the unfortunate market accent, the 
peitlence broke oct again. Concerning William Lyon Me 





ense's unselfish activities during this epldemle his bi 
‘During the term of Mr, Mackensie’s mayoralty the 
cholera revisited the ey, and awept away every twentieth 
inhabitant. Daring the hole of the time that i raged, the 
Mayor was at the post of duty and of danger. Ho tought 
out the helpless victims of the disease and administered to 
their wants. He was constant in his attendance on the 
Cholera hospital. In the height of the panle occasioned by 
fits terrible disease, when nobody ele could be induced to 
{ake the cholera patients to the hospital, ke visited the 
bodes of the victims, and, placing them in the eholera cart 
vith whatover assistance he could get from the families of 
the rlasuetriken, drove them to Dhe hospital. On some 
(dys he sade several visits of hit ibd ta the pest-houe 
Dayrand aight he gave himself no ret. At length worm out 
Dye fatigue, the daease from whieh head done 90 much to 
five others overtook inset. The attack was not of a 
‘Segravated nature; aod he was fortunate in obtaining the 
timely assintance of Dr, Widmer; for medial men wore di 
Felt ta be obtained, and many persons without medical 
flucation of experience practised onthe unfortunate 
‘Tn 1849 occurred the great chip fever epemle, spread 
tarugh the Canadas by incoming settlers. A writer de- 
ferlnes that in Toronto “the Worst ravages of the disease 
had been among Immigrants wore. by fatigue and misery, 
An among the lower elas ofthe statle population who were 
‘eady patrons of the small drinking-shops with which the 
tity ebounded”.” Large numbers of immigrants dled on 
"Toronto wharves or Use hospital atthe north-west corner 
GF Ring and John Street. Janary 2, 1860, war appointed 
a day of pile thankeiving for the end of the plage, 
Din in 1854 there war a recurrence ofthe disease. AR 
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tn the visitations of 1862 and 2884 there was one man 
whose self-aaeriie merited the public thenks of hs flow 
‘itizna; and snyone might well envy the appreciation which 
tres aocrded—not after his death hut during his Uietime— 
To Jooeph Rowell Councilor and Chalrinan of the Board of 
Health, "The City Counell prevented him with teacution 
engrossed on parchment, "for his indefatge zeal and 
perseverance during the lato epidemic, he having spared 
Delther tine nor trouble im endeavouring to arrest the 
ravages of that dreedful disease; cleansing Sith habit 
‘Hons, isting the sek, and even coining the ead, Te was 
‘dally gratuitous vistor of the hospitals, providing for 
the comfort and tediealatendance of the uahappy vietime 
fof that destroying disorder, there belng no diy, however 
disagreeable or dangerous, tht he did not cheerfully under 
fale tothe very great and muterialastistance of the Board 
‘of Health in the exeetion oftheir arduous and responsible 
‘ute 

‘While upon the subject of madical conditions it wil be 
of Snopes to refer to Mr. Gidney, who was possibly 
Toronto's frst dentist. Th any case he received “ver bara 
tronage” a8 early a8 1495, and after some years “in the 
most optlent and enlightened expitals in Burope” was back 
{town again; allof which he explains in hie well-worded 
snouncement inthe press of 1506 

‘he. remembers with lively gratitude the vory liberal 
patronage received during his residence in this place inthe 
Winter of 1825. Haynow thinks that his serves will be 
tore valuable from the ten year” additional practice, 6 oF 
‘years of whieh have been pated in some of the most 
‘opulent and enlightened Capitals im Europe." 

Tn later years, even in eomparatvely recent times, here 
‘were numerous quacks and "characters" about the Market 
Who would sll You anything from eureall salve to fy 
paper, and whose repertlre comprehended any serve from 
palling tee to weting love letters 

Mennvthile the ety was extending westward. In 1894 
King Street had 287 buildings, the eater part of them, of 
course, east of Yonge; and inthe sare year Yonge Stet 





cantained 206 buildings. But by 1838 the population of the 
Sey was almost equally divided by Yonge Stree, 6409 
frople residing east of it snd 6,002 to the westward; while 
Fin'years later there were 21508 persons, occupying 8795 
fouans and the ety board 10 peblie hall, 21 churches, 
Uinepe, 8 schools, S18 merchant shops, and M42 inns and 

"Pravellers’ impressions gue always of interest, thou 
ot infrequently biased, Afra. Anna Jameson deseribed 
‘Toronto in the late thirties as“ Ite allt town on low 
amd tthe bottom of 4 frozen bay, with ono very usly 
Church without tower of ateple, some government ofees 
fit of staring red brick In the most tasteless, vulear style 
Imaginable; three feet of snow all around, and the grey 
fillen, wintry lake, and the dark gloom of the pine forest 
Tmunding the prospect: eich seems Toronto to me now. T 
{Ud not expect anach, bot for this T was not prepared” 
But se was not quite so severe in her enticiam of tho lly 
sit appeared in summer, At the time of er resideneo 
Toronto the ineresii population had Ted to some improve 
tents in street transport. ‘The fiet cabs were Introduced 
About 1807, and there were vo livery stables—Pield’s on 
Honeetta Street, and John Grantham at the Old British 
Coffee Hause on Front Steat—"where can bo had Horses, 
Coaches, Gigs, Waggons, Sleighs, ete, upon rewsonable 

‘Social ife was qute extensively developed in the Toronto 
of the late thirties, for we find” among orsanlsations in 
tive operation many. of a fraternal mature—of Which 
those of the firemen and the National Socetos were pre 
tininent—and others with religious, charitable or literary 
tims 

City of Toronto Auxillary Bible Socety. 

City of Toronto Ladies’ Bible Assaclation. 

Soriety for Prometing Christian Knowledge 
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Upper Canada Religious Traet and Book Society. 
“stabbed 1832) 
Society for Converting and Civili the Indians, and 
Propagating the Gospel smong the Destitte Settlare 
in Upper Canada, (Established 1890) 

City of Toronto Tnstitulon for the Relief ofthe Orphan, 

the Fatherless and Widow. 

Ceay of Toronto ‘Temperance Society. (Betablishod 

1823). 

(Cty of Tatouto Anna Basan 

Upper Canada College Crieket Cub 

City of Toronto Literary Club, (Established 1886). 

City of Toronto Ethial and Literary Society, (Estab. 

ished 1886) 

Strangers’ Burial Ground. (Btablishod 1825) 

City af Toronto Hortiesttiral Socety. 

Commercial News Room, City of Toronto, 

"Toronto Mechanice Insite. (tablished 1831). 

City of Toronto Bosnd of Trade 

City of Toronto Mechanics’ Association, (Established 

‘in 1836 "for the protection of Mechanical Labour”). 

St, Goorgs's Society. (Esilished 1828) 

St, Patrick's Soclety. (Established 1886) 

St. Andrew's Society. (Established 1886). 

[At the time ofthe Rebellion of 1657 Toronto was In the 
tmldat of au ern of notable expansion, having developed 
during the previous few years from small town to a 
thriving and enterprising city of some 12,000 inhabitants 
Characteristially conservative, its people were not ataly 
sympathetic towards Reformers-—as rabid mobs had more 
‘han once demonstrated. ‘There lao doubt, however Ut 
reform were long overdue, and, though the means to effet 
changes were nat always the best, it may at least be 
Said that the difierities €o be overcome appeared. most 
{insuperable Willism Lyon Mackensi, at hi best a0 an 
tater, gained 4 grester following after the dumping of 
his type into the Barbour by:sympethisers of the Family 
Compact, In Toronto the Reformers were accustomed to 
tneet afte Sun Tavern, at the north-west earner of Queen 

ind Yonge Streets, and later In Jobe. Deal's home and 
brewery on the northwest corner of Bay and Adelaide 
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‘The details of thelr activities and the preparations for re 
Tallon may be found elzewhere,* but some description of 
thereaulting confusion in the ety wIl be of intrest here 

‘The gathering of "Patriots" at Montgomery's Tavern, 
North Yonge Strect in the early days of December, 189, 
Near to have been taken serfoonly by everyone except 
GRe‘Lleatenant-Governor, Sie Francis Bond Head. Such 
tas his neglet of all precautions that nothing. but di 
‘Trganitaion and indecision among the rebels prevented the 
Gtfture of the copltal..‘The thectog of Colonel Moodie on 
monday evening prlor to the maln engagement showed 
{ht the insurgente meant business, though thelr cowardice 
{Ruing Tuosday's raid down Yonge Stroct was @ great dis 
Sppolniment to their Jeers. ‘The Journal of Wiliam 
Homilton Merritt provides some intresting details of the 
Cfason in the ely ater the raid. Meret, chen a student 
GE Upper Canada College, nites that the winging of the 
Sharm bells was considered “merely lar of the porter" 
atin the morning the reality and imesinence of danger was 
(uickly felt, thou, aines the boys obtained holiday on 
hat necouné they were naturally not a Sst greatly com 
ferned. Several of thes, however, were captured by the 
Febels thon thelr eurionty Jed tham up Yonge Street 

ste wne a curious sight to behold guards of civilians 
boat Government House, th shops all closed, people hurry- 
{ne alenty nal redtions, some with arms and some wit 
tut; then, atthe town hall where was the chit asemblae, 
treve cannon with torches ready to be lighted, arms were 
Tring etetbated, and melancholy was exhibited in every 
untenanee. Nothin was done that day except various 
movements to defend the town, barricuding the streets and 
fling houses with men. AIl was exciting; It was indeed 
‘hange agreeable from our dull work at calege. Tis was 
Something Hike life; we had often read in history of re 
Tntlon and war, but had never experinced the feeling of 
the inmate presence of confit, of areal state of thous 
then human fe ished at ao cheap arate, 

"We boys almost in s body visited Government House 





to offer our services to Sie Francis Bond Head to fight for 
‘ur Quoon and country. He recelved us kindly, cave ua 8 
lee of cake, and advised us to go homes soon a pos: 
ible, “My brother and Tend James Ingersoll also of St 
Catharines, not quite satisfied with playing so tame a part 
wore determined that we would catch night of the rebele 
FE posite 

‘We ran north up what is now Queen Stret Avenue and 
‘he park then struck towards Yonge Street, seing nothing 
‘ut of the way til we neared the toll-gato, when we eausht 
slimpses of rough men riding about, apparently iach ex 
sited, one of whom galloped over to me and prompty took 
ts prisoners, shuting usin the back room af the litle tell. 
inte house.” We eoild ace « few men riding about with 
frns, and that seemed to be the extent of the invading 
foree, “We thought of the preparations being made dove 
town-elosed stores, eannon in front of the market pull 
ings armed men inthe windows, eavalry gelloping up and 
down King Stroet to keep the people out of the cannon’ 
ange, and the enemy,” of prensmed great. strength, 
‘momentarily expectod by way of Yonge Street. We mere 
ching to get back and tell what we hid soon.” One rebel 
fimed his rifle to shoot man who was making way, 0 
‘We knew what to expect if we trlad to escape 

"In a couple af hours, however, we became bold, worked 
at the window until at last It yielded, when we quickly 
Aropped oat of It and crept. onal fours to the nearoxt bras. 
wood. But the vigilant eye of one ofthe rebels had vighted 
us and several gavo chase. ‘Tho woods at that time were 
so thik in that vicinity thats was not dielt to evade the 
horsemen and reach what ix now Averise Road, down which 
wwe sped at m much quicker pace than we had cone tp, 
When it was safe to breathe again we told our tale, and 
toon there gathered a curious erowd avout us who com 
Aueted to headquarters, where they were much surprised 
land relieved at our diseovery of the handfl of men whose 
‘rented presence hu caused so gre a alarm; and we id 
not regret the rashness that had suddenly made wr the 
heroes of the hour”™ 
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qho-arvival on Wednesday of considerable bois of men 
from pointe eas and west pat heart into Toronto's etlens, 
freee developed cling of accurty which had been 
Melang before. Judges and Inveyern shouldered. moskets 
rstiide nbourers and students, and the march northward 
sn'Thureday vid. Yorge Strect and College (University) 
‘Keane partook ofthe ntare of «public holiday. Windows 
AWThowsetops were crowded to view the cavaleade, Mags 
Met and cheers rang out on this day of great publle 
GRhusinam. "The result was never in doubt, andthe 
Patriots” were son Resig in all directions. ‘Two of them, 
{oun and Matthewe, were brought back to be hanged at the 
ijl! on Toronto Stret in Apri, 1838. 

Wiliam Lyon Mackensi, however, escaped tothe United 
ates; and finally, offered amesty by the proclamation of 
February 1, 1849, returned to Toronto on March 18th, being 
‘elcome by afew relatives and frends. A few days late, 
‘When news of his return became generally known, a rabbi 
Tecunchaven, drtytookieg, hal-dronken men snd raged 
Dore (on Hf you prefer ft, "a band of loyal etiens de 
termined to. sive Toronto from shame"), gathered at 
{Quoen and Yonge Streets bo drive Mackenzie out of town, 
mages of Reformers were burned, and the mob milled 
boat the streets for a tine, finally bombarding the house 
Whore Mackensie was supposed to be. Stones, bricks and 
Totten vattables elternaed for throe hours with howls for 
Hs blood, but the supply of liquor gave out, and after 
ashing windows in George Bawn's ome the mab broke 
tin, Mackenzie left town for some months, but was back 
faain in June, 1850. ‘Though he once more wat in the House 
Te scemed out of pace when there was no longer the same 
teed for an agitator. He and the other Reformers who 
feturned after the general amnesty found that the plies 
Which they had Tong advocated and had fought, for tn 
1807-88 wore then in large measure a reality, for full 
‘enponsible poverntnent had been achleved jn tele absence 
‘An increasing, number of Canadian etizens now consider 
that Mackensie’s “bela” fave every clait to the title 
"patrote” advanced by the Rt Hon. W. LM, King at the 
Centennial Banquet of March 6, 1984 





Captain Marryat, the novelist, visited Toronto shorty 
after the Rebelion, end as soon as he stepped ff the bast 
he fel that he was “no longer inthe United States: you are 
at once struck with the diference between the Biglish and 
the Ameriean population, systems and ideas, On the ether 
sie of the ake you have much more apparent property, but 
much less veal slit and security. The houses and Moret 
‘of Toronto are not to be compared with those of the Ame. 
‘can towns opposite. But the Enelishman has bull accor 
ing to his means—the American, according to his expecta: 
fiona. ‘The hotels and inns at Toronto ato very bad af 
Bulfalo they are splendld for the Englishman travel hey, 
the American Is ever on the move. ‘The private houses of 
‘Toronto are bul, according tothe English taste and desire 
of exclusiveness, away from the road, and ate embowered 
in trees; the Atwericen, lt his house be ever eo large, o 
his plot of ground however extensive, buds within & few 
feet ofthe road that he may see snd know what is robng om 
You do not porclve the biel, the energy and activity a6 
‘Toronto that you do at Iufflo, or the profusion of artes 
fm stores... If an American has money stificlent to 
build a tvo-sorey Rone he wll raise it upto four storeys 
on speculation, .. whllat at Toroto they proceed more 
‘eautioaly" 

Deseriptions of the city ab it appeared in the early 
fortes contain much of interest One publication notes tat 
“the stroats are laid ut st right-angles to each other, are 
road and spacious, generally fagwed on each side, and 
some of them macadamised, King Steet, the great 
thoroughfare, is half a mle lng and contains the prinelpal 
buildings and public offees of the provinee™* James 
Brown (“A Four Year’ Resident”) writes as follown 
isi 

“The City of Toronto has such inereased In population 
Within these last four years, and with the recent inte 
Auetion of yas and other improvements its appearance ls 
‘much like some of our provincial towns in Britains and in 
several respects, such as the amount of trade and genera 
comfort ofthe inhabitants the advantages with the grater 





umber of these towne, are on the se of Toronto. The 
Feineipal strects are comfortably paved, the buildings large 
find insposing, aod the shops spacious and filed with every 
fexury to be had in the best tes at home 

Win 1841 there were at many as 90 four-whodld open 
‘and clove carriages and 180 gigs and pleasure wagons re: 
timed upon the assessment rll of the ety. ‘The churches 
in! chapels atount to thisteen, and there are numerous 
inmevolent and other soleties eight o ten newspapers are 
Feularly published, three af which are twice-a-week papers, 
fhe thers eekly. A ‘Temperance Society. which com 
Imenced in 1889 nmbered in 1841 abeut 1,800 members. 
‘The Home District Agricultoral Solty holds its moctings 
fn public shows in Toronto. Fourteen or fiften (nat 
tore) spacious and elegantly fited-up steamboats which 
$y upon Lake Ontario are some of them almost continually 
Touching af the wharves close to the town. ‘The bulldlng 
‘ot King’ Colloge is ae present in operation, situated within 
Pleasantly faid-ont grounds, ad promises to be a Sn 
Hricture of hewn stone, and to prove the ebief ornament 
of the fast-growing and comparatively Wealthy eity of 
Toronto." 

‘Charles Dickens and his wife paid a short visit to Tor 
onto in 18i2, regatering as guests at the old. American 
House, athe north-east corner of Yonge and Frone Streets. 
No public reception wat accorded them, but the Chief 
Justice entertained the famous author at dinner, and a 
lange numberof prominent etiens were iatraduced to him 
during the evening. He afterwards wrote the following 
Impreasons of the ety 

The country around tha town being very Aat is bare 
ot soonie interot, but the town itelf Is Tull of life and 
‘noton, bustle, bsiness and Improvement. The strovts are 
‘weil paved an lighted with gas; the houses are large and 
fond; the shops excelent, Many of them have a dlaplay 
Some in thelr windows such we may be seen in thing 
‘untey towns ix England, and there are some which would 
4o no alseredit to the metropalis ttf. ‘There is « good 
‘one prison here: snd sere ave, besides, a. handsome 
hureh, a courthouse, poblle aflee, many commodious 
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priate resides, ad a Government. Obvervatary for 
Toting and seordng the music varions Se 
alge of Upper Cane, wilhis one of the Pb tat 
lishment ofthe ly a sod locaton tn every dna 
ment faite learning ca be had al avery terete 
Expense, the anna charge for the istration of cach 
pani not excndng nine pens sing 

Dickens was, however, mor ders about what Be 
published concerning Toro than appeared wih ference 
{eis experince inthe United Sans bat noe of Re 
inter toJo Foster he note te prevalence eo ah 
{sbid Torys in Toronto enitonwhh be oar 
Stoalig”= In more ern times tere hae een ay 
Deon who ok upon this eonttion a te one onsanding 
‘Saracen ofthe ly 

Dr. don Bigy, who had koown the York of the 
tighco-trenefeind the Torte of unta of't 
Centr intr gretty crested insu.” He not hat thee 
Were“ mre ote of Which, King. to ls lng 2 
Sherches and chapel 10 nenspapet 2 meal eB 
frst an portel-quntnn, 01 tantra, 16 autinere, 
Er hateher 19 bakes and boakacler’"Toont fet £0) 
Blac, and in ite wealthy cope siialy and. ered 
fren, ved and aelightal rete puiwal 
Seletes™relosletfeHerary and alan 
hart attains machin anc of ah fw 
St the same ssc he Rev Henry Chinas, Homers, 
Senta the ty had froqunl he charset of 
vor ie 

“in Toronto oven cows and pis ao cesionaly se 
runing lone aboat the own though sonaay to la fee 
ventyprwiet hy ha the dog i he para, who fom 
to contder thm fat gave a hey bat hasty reed Uy 
‘valet of alings, lowing and alongs which form 
tow and then nthe haces whine el ent 
iis concert. By the may, talking of concert he 
lovers of ancleat music wile ku tb informe Ut 





ery promising society for the performance of the works 
Ue the! jreat masters lourishes in Toronto under the 
Sapots ofthe Rev. De Cat), the lerned and deservedly 
paler president of King's Callege, who, T hope, will 
Recep my apology for introducing him and his harmonious 
Inbours in sch close Justaposttion with those of the bovine 
fied other gentry above named.” 

"The “Great Fire of 1840" devastated the city to a 
renter extent than any other conflagration, and, like the 
Freof London in 1686, prepared Ube way for many new and 
Tatier buildings among others St Lawrence Tall. ‘The 
following account of the fire appeared in the Globe 

‘About half pest one this morning ire was discovered 
in some aubaildings inthe rear of Graham's Tavern, King 
Stveeh and Posts Tavern, Nelson Street. The fie spedily 
Scended to the main part of Nelson Street, on the ext, 
oneuming Post's Tavern, the Petriot offeo, and turning 
to King Stret, on the east burat all Mr. Sproles bulla 
Ign, where it stopped. The fire extanded trom King 
Sirect to the south of Duke Stret, where it consumed 
early all the back buldings and the offer of the Savings 
Bank 

“Te thon crossed to the west sido of Nelson Stret to 
alts Tavern, destroying the whole block, Including the 
Mivvorofie, to Mir, Nasmith's bakery. Proceeding from 
Ralf's Tevern the fanes lad hold of the corner building, 
becupied by Mr, O'Donohae, which Was speedy consumed, 
thd then they tan along the whole block to Mr. O'Neill's, 
onsiming the valuable stores of Messrs, Hayes, Hares, 
(Cherry, O'Neil nd athera. About three oeock the sie 
ff St James” Cathedral tok fire, and the building, was 
“ntly destroyed; about the ame time the flames broke 
Sut in the old City Hall, consuming the greater part of the 
front building, including Mr. MeParlane’s small store. 

the fre then extended from the Cathodral across to 
the abith ide of King Street, where a fie had Inely oc 
forred. "The shops of Mr. Rogers and others were with di 
fcaly raved, All that block was in ret danger: rome of 
thats had most of thelr goods removed, and great injury to 
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property was sustained. About five o'lock the flames were 
Ina great meusure subdued. The exertions of the feemen 
were for a Tong time retarded for want of water. ‘The 
ldiors of the Rifle Brigade from the garriaon were ex 
tremely active, and. deserve the highest graitide of the 
citizen The Tons hy this fre is estimated at the lowest 
‘computation to be £100,000 cesling 

"Ts not eaay to describe the gloom which this ealamity 
hag cast over the clty, or the rind sppearaioe af the 
round so lately ooctpied by many respectable and In 
Austrious individuals who, bythe work of fou ove hours, 
‘were suddenly throw out of business or serlously ined 
Jn their circumstances. In whatever Ight thie serous event 
be regarded it must be acknowledged as n heavy blow and 
soe dscoaragement to Toronto, th heaviest i has receiv 

‘There cannot be a doubt, however, that the activity 

snd enterprise of the Inhabitants wil soon surmount the 

feos, "The season 1s favourable fr rebulliy, and aby 
improvements will doubtless be introduced in the formation 
of new streets, Meantime there isa fst doty tobe looked 
tor we man the relief of thoes wha are ro reduced by the 
fire ato require public assistance, ‘There are eases of the 
Kind. where a small smoont of assistance promptly ad 
‘ministered will revive the drooping splets of thate who 
thay be ready to sink under thelr burdens. We hope the 
bublie wil not lone aight o€ this, but will come forward 
rth 9 iberal and when ie require, 

‘ate. Watson, publisher of the Cenddion and. Up 
Conde Gazette, ort hie ie in trying to asve some type 
‘vom the Patric oe.” 

"Though unsanitary living conditions had no doubt much 
to do with outbretks of disase in earlier Ue, the de 

lopment of an extensive “slum” diteet in Toronto oe 
Curved some years after the fire of 1849, a8 the city stanly 
fncrseed in bopulation. One ‘writer caliaes in conde 
able detail the conditions as they applied in the estes, and 
fives an iuminating account of tho lack of sanitation 
‘Which characterised no ineonsiderable portion of Toronto. 

4s, Indeed, of almost all towna and eltles poe to the de 
‘elopment ‘nd general uae of sanitary appliances and before 





sewage and garbage disposal ad advanced beyond the 
primitive means in use for centuries 

ithe sanitary condition of the city at this time began 
to attract the attention of our ety Tathors; after the out 
beak af the cholera in 1840 life and vigour had boon i 
sod lato this department ofthe City Counel's work. Now 
Sewers were constructed, new desing bul, inspection was 
Seasonally made bit in @ fe Years the sanitary alalra 
Ste elty hogan to be neglected and no attention pal to ite 
Stunts or regulvements antl in TABG the miserable deain- 
pe bed airy bd water, lth, dirt and refuse ofthe Mors, 
Mini appeared to invite disease, ‘The state of one of the 
eros inthe very’ eeitee ofthe city was thus dereibed 
“You enter @ hones from the front door and find yoursolt 
in a room twslve by fourteen feet in which are buddled 
together, as If they are frightened to lok on hel fellow 
Creatures, a many ve women, threo boys, and x couple o 
moet reddened ‘with heat, the room ie fumigated. with 
Tomes of the mid-lay meal which le in course of prepa 
Aton, the walle are co blak that ane would think sable 
tray tele original cooar, and, on the back door being 
pene to amit ove to the yard the slench from the pl 
yen within threw fost of the back door is 30 fol that you 
ould enti with a knife, In another yard we have a pl 
pn four fect six inches aquare, with floor a couple of 
fost thick with of, th, dane and manare, and no les 
than ve pigs Iving snorting and snoring within it. Going 
further down the seme erent the vitor see In every yard 
tnd clvet the vame aoesmalations Near Nelson sttect, 
fn the south aide of Stanley Strct, we have a house the 
fear room of which i occupied by a brigade of ples. ‘The 
text room, (with a doorway Detween the to), a few feet 
from thie nest of fith, Ube residents of the howe uso a5 a 
‘coking, eating and sloeping room. Just fancy the sicken- 
Ing dour of & pis-pen curling through the eracks of the 
door and winding around the Kitchen stove and dinner 

Near the corner of George and Duchess Streets wa 
ave ani of death and sense in place calle Bethune’ 
Tne ot Fish Alley, where, in a former yeur, during the 





Iheawy rage of cholera, every resident was affected, ad the 
ddoadteart a daly visitane. ‘This lane contains nine apologies 
{or houses, and ls Inhabited by about ty souls. ‘There are 
zo buck yards to these mieerabe hovels, and slop, fith st 
diet are thrown out in front of the doves. At one end of 
the lane the necossry isin a Tearful tate, and it ie 
cxedibly beloved that « wal aituated a short ditance from 
5, reofved the sewage, and'that it was to residents drink 
ing this water in 1854 the severe altack of cholera tn tha 
ctrter was ateibuted 
‘Pine Street Is another bad street in the elty for com. 
pons, and In these there is not the slightest attempt at 
Sleanliness. Queen Street, east of Parliament, is another 
Teele of pig-pens and cowshed, and on Queen Steet, op 
posit Cooke's Chureh, can be seen a dwelling howse the 
Cellar of which is used se a sable for thr cows ad a 
horse, and the efluvia from whieh mutt tnd is way into 
‘the rooms above, cceunied by human beings Coming 
farther west an examination of the premises within eye: 
Sight of the City Hall will show how dilatory those whose 
ity isto inepect the ety have been in their dtien. Tn 
the rear of the buildings on Palace Street, where dosent 
citizons are supposed to lve, will be found overloaded 
ecesaties, and Mth of every Kind, which ought to put 
ecent men to shire. Tale a glance at the western part 
fof the ely, and in the rear of buildings on the westside of 
‘York Strovt, between Richmond and Adelaide Strets, the 
same story Wil be found of thy places Walk aa fae as 
Dummer Street. Look inthe rear of ‘Deadbeat Lane’ and 
‘Whiskey Alley’, and go through a passage thee feet wide 
nd havea look at “Hole inthe Wall. In this ater, which 
fs situate an the westside of Dummer Stret, we find our 
selves In a room eight by ten fst he entrance being by & 
half dor, and the light coming through an ld-fashioned 
casement’ window which has not heen cleaned since the 
bulking was erected fften years age. In one corner fe'a 
Aiapidavedooking stove, with a pot full of dirty water 
Attempting to boll by the fesble id of « few hardwood 
Chips.” On a chair minus a leg and bk is seated youth 
bout ten years of age, half clad snd holding tro benumbed 
hands over the Mickering embers ofthe hall-lighed chips 





alte gil is nesting in a enever of tho room on quantity 
Sflny straw, hal eovered with torn counterpane, and 
Ach ate ansiusly awaiting the return of thelr mother, who 
peur eng a morsel; their father Is an inmate of the 
sland when he is not working for tho good of the ety 
Beis sawing wood for any eltizen who will give him a job. 

von he east end of the ety can claim the premium for 
aie, filthy comabede avd plgspons, the west certainly can 
{lllow close in its wake Renfrew Street, around St. 
Putrck’s Market, Maple Lane, near Phoebe Street school 
nuue where hundreds of ehildren are daily congreyate 
(Glog ‘Lane, Centre Street, and some parts of Brock Street 
Were also named as being ins disgraceful condition," 

irom time to time new publi buldings were erted to 
replace howe ‘which had olived thelr usetelness. Tn 
NBS a now Post Ofice nt 10 Toronto Street (now the 
Recrver-Gonerals Oe) commenced to serve the ety and 
‘notnued to do x0 unt 1873, when the present building at 
fhe hoad of the treat was erected. In announcing the 
Uhening of the 1858 fice the Globe was in reminisoet 
‘nocd 

"The provision for the secommodation of the public, 
ta beauty of deri and practical convenience, far surpasses 
feything we have scen in North America, and does great 
reli tothe architect, Mr, Cumberland. ... Not many Years 
fre pated since the office was removed to the place it fs 
Tow deserting, but how few of our prosent itizns re 
Tomer the ite old house atthe foot of Yonge Street. AE 
that time there were not 16,000 people in Toronto, Now 
there are probably 25,00, ‘The Market, the Banks, the 
St Lawrence Hall, the Asylum, the two University pies, 
the Nora! School, eight splendid chatehes and eathedals, 
tnd whale strects of elegent buildings, have al sprung into 
fxntnee ince thet, and yet but ton years have gone past 
TE acums like mage to look back upon it. We question $¢ 
there is a town in the world whlch has advaneed more 
aplaly than Toronto." 

‘To this "Toronto, improved hy seven years of further 
evelopment, came the Prince of Wales on September 7, 





41860. ‘The pross charactricd his visitas “the bright 
day inthe annals of Upper Canada” 

‘Many & year hence It wil be tld Yt on that dy the 
helrapparent to the British throne made his public entry 
Into the chet city of the Wert Province, an received 2 
welcome surpassing In magnificence end enusiaem all the 
public vations ever before witiessed in the New World 
No pen could adequately describe the unbounded eatiue 
jaan of the joyous multitude assembled ta greet thelr futar 
Sovereign on the bunks of Lake Ontario. Not will anyone 
‘who witnessed i ever reall without thrling delight the 
magnificent spectacle presented when the Princo seppet 
from his vest and tok his seat upon the throne amidst 
the thundering cheers ofthe vast oncourse pled up tn the 
noble amphitheatre around hin 

“The illumination of the ety at night was avery grand 
sight, far surpassing, we believe, any similar demonseation 
ever witness on the eantinene. Particular bulge may 
have boen illuminated eleewhere on grander teal, but at 
whole we doubt if the display was ever excelled. tn 
‘America in extent, variety, and brilliance of decoration 
Tho Normal Sehools, Ongoode Hall, an the Romain Bull 
ings were magnifontiy decorated, and the Globe Buldings, 
St Lawrence Hal, the Edinburgh Assurance Company, the 
SL Nicholas Restaurant and several other buildings were 
‘luminated in splendid style. Many of the archer erectah 
at prominent points of the ety were noble design, and 
‘executed with 8 degree of nristic taste which mast have 
fastonished the Hlustriows guests who paosed under them 
‘The arch erected at the erest of the noble amphitheatre st 
the landing will be a lasting monument to the fasne of is 
designer, Mr. Storm. ‘Fine at were the stees erected at 
Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, the finest a ther could nat 
{or a moment enter into competition with it 

Jn 1886 the Fenian Raid sare was exciting the in 
habitants in a much loss pleastnt manner. "The flvolous 
attitude which the government adopted towards. the 
‘ctvities of Fenlans is paralleled only by Sir Francis Bond 
Head's manner of trating the Mackensie Rebelion of 18345 
and it was not unexpected, consequently, that on Sunday, 











june 3,186, it was rumoured in Toronto “that the Queen's 
itn Voluntoers them near Ridgeway, would shorty be in 
Cant of provisions. A few eltizens became aware of the 
Wit during the forenoon, A meting was promptly calle, 
Spans were delaled to canvass among merchants and 
thor for supplies, and at wo slack the steamer City of 
econo sailed. with the folowing treo offerings of the 
Terehants, contributed in two oF three hours time, vs 
Utgrels of sugar, 2 barrels of pork, 1 barrel of tobact, 
Sones of tobacco, 2 boxes of sundries, 9 boxes of cigars, 
{of boxee of biseuits, 16 barels of biseults, 1 barrels of 
tread, 9 bores of chee, Brides of bacon, 6 tons of hams, 
Fehets often 1 cae of mates, & cues of brandy, 2 cases 
SEnin O hogeheads of ale, 1 ase of glasses, 6 rolls of speed 
idan, 9 rolls of dried beef, 1 box of butter, & cases of 
hte! very le quantty of fresh meat (aboatfve tons), 
Gatien edicine, splints and srgial Instruments, The 
‘Shute was given in charge of Mesers C. W. Bunting, John 
Boyd and John Leys, members of the Committee, and for 
hours after the steamer bad let the whart citizens poured 
‘down Yonge Stross, bringing with them thelr contributions 
in quantities sufieleat to heve supplied small arms." 

Tn such a generous manner Aid the inhabitants of that 
tay forcast the patriotitn that waa to bo so characteristic 
tthe much grester city af the days of the Great War. 

“The Toronto of fhe sevetes and elehties is suflsenthy 
renote to be unfemilier to most of the eltiens of today, 
td yt clos enough that many people til ving eam reall 
Te It was the time when people were tremendously excited 
tree Balson' lite tn-fll phonograph, ard when roller- 
{ating and the frst awkward-loolog bieyles were arous- 
ing at much curiosity asthe earliest "motor earriages” did 
early quarter of a century later. ‘The period forms s 
fing point to ele thin ehaptne, for Toronto was then 3 
rea ety, althoagh the horse-car had not yet been supe. 
lod ‘by the trolley, wooden sidewalks and eedar-bock 
Strects wore sil in general use, and tho boundaries of that 
tay didnot comprehend a very large section of the present 
tity. In 1877 Yonge Street rd over 600 buildings, about 
‘x times the number in the fst year of the ety; while the 



































main street, King, had 848, many of them old ant 
‘lapidaed, the number in 1804 being 287. Apart stogether 
from the city’s structural development and extent there st 
remained anon its topographical features many evidentee 
‘which were to disappear as they camte to be conedened in 
the path of progress. Hills were to be cut down, ravines 
Aled in, and the water of erecks carved away in under. | 
tround sewers; but old inbiabltants ean sil reall when | 
there: wore several streams within the eity limits the [ 
ares of one of which pasred through its very centre, snd 
is stl easy to trae in part An interesting description of | 
this creck recently appeared inthe press: F 

“There was a stream or creek ‘which ctossod Bloor | 1 
Street, where the MeMaster University building stands and | 
flowed south through the university grounds, forming the | £ 
‘log pond (ow the site of Tart Howe). Te went on past 
the site ofthe Medical building to College Stree, erosting 
Tt into the lovely estate of Sir John Beverley Robinson 
(Sleepy Hollow’), then past the Cast Howell Hotel and its 
towling green on what is now Murray’ Steet to. about 
where the Miltary Tastitute stands; then It turned eat 
‘rard through the present parade ground of the Armories 
toToly Trinity Chare which sand on ite banks. Crossing 
Yonge Stree it found its-way to Moss Park and so tot 
Den 

ranch of thie stream turned east at the present site 
ot Sit Joseph Flavell’s home, and wound past wher 
‘Victoria University now is on to Yonge Street. The nocth 
fern side was known at "Clover Hi ne far as Yonge. 
Crossing Yonge it entered the grounds of Donald McKay, 
extending to Church Strect, where it was well wooded and 
{all of fth. Atte erossing Chreh Strect to the present 
fd Granite Rink, the water wae turned into the ser and 
the crock ended.” Before that the stream had made its way 
tothe Normal School grounds, ‘There was a stone culvert 
across Church Stret; one can still see where the original 
tanle wa, in the yard at the southeast corner of Gould and 
Chureh 

“T ean remember three collanses of walls of bulllings 
long the course of this sream—the east end ofthe orignal 
Granite Rink, a house on Wellesley Steet, and at the eorner 























ef Breadalbane and Yonge; even today you ean see where 
ideal at this point ha snk and T well recall when 
the sewer collapsed end a good plese at Yonge Street there 
tieappeared."™ 

Tithe early eighties the old ut not venerable City Hall 
syns sin use—and so continued until 1890; but Toronto 
WEE ty no means deficient either Sn natural advantages or 
"tetra beauty. as the following quotations rom 
Mercer Adan essay wil how 

“The reign of solitude om the Groat Lakes has nowhere 
won more pleasantly broken by the life and movement which 
Inulcate the approaches to‘ great elty than inthe ease of 
vretntn, To the traveller whooe ala has been stunned 
Tp thesighte and sounds of Ningsra, and to whom the rest- 
fal pasnage of the lake has brought rliet, the view of the 
‘Quon City ot the Wes with ie array of dome and turret, 
Ghebvand spire, and the variod movements of its water 
frontage, is one that cannot fall to ovoke pleasure and 
featerorpele». Coaches and eabt are fying to and from 
{he hoteles ‘The siret cars lide pas, diverging, 8 short 
fray on, towards variogs polnts. .  . Masive warehouses 
ind piles of buildings blac in the trae, though the vista 
Merowded streets opens everywhere t0 view. The city 
which covers an aren of eight oF ton square miles ts ullt 
Gina lowing plain with rising inclination to the upper 
Gr northern end, where nridge bounds i, which was prob: 
hy the ancient margin of the lake. Within this aren are 
Slog upon 120 miles of streets aid out after a rigid, chess 
tard pattern, though monotony Is avoided Ly the pro 
Naloner of boulevards and ormamental abado trees in the 
‘Mreets and avenues not given up to commerce 

"Wat the elty Mek in pleturesqueness of situation Ie 
stone for in is baatfal harbour, in the development of 
fn esthetic taste among the people... We have nov less 
fimay sheet iron ornament, and more decorative work in 
Hone,» On the whole there isa creditable dleplay of 
frcblicctaral fasted sll. The Custom House, with 
it adjoining Bsamining Warehouse, ie perhaps one of the 
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most striking instances of the new architetural réging 

‘The American Hotel... the Queen's. the Bany 
‘of British North America the Ontario, Imperial 
‘Toronto, Standard and Federsi Banks. the bead oy 
of the Bank of Commeree «Toronto Sree, the uppes 
fd of which I terminated by’ the Post Offic, an impetag 
building tn the Wallan style of architecture. .'The County 
Court Buildings and the heedquarters of the Patce Depart 
ment and the Fire Brigade’! 

All of these wore portant and even notable buildings 
inthe ety ofthat day, though most of them—i stil stan 
Ing—are now hidden’ by mote colossal, it not more im 
Dosing structures. There were, of course, many. other 
hnllings of architectural merit, ‘The Ineane ‘Aslam, Kooy 
College, Osgoode Hal, Trinity University, the Nor 
Schoo, St. Lawrence Hal, the University of Toronto (no 
University College), MeMaster Halland the. Metropolitan 
‘Methodist Chureh were among the sgt of tho city. "The 
limits of this Toronto of some 80,000 luhabitante are ap. 
rent from forther selections from the work just quot 

“From Bloor Street, or what used be known a tie 
Spdenham Road the adjoining suburb of Yorkville extends 
north and east... To the north is Deer Park: another 
bratty offshoot of the town. - » To the west lies Setar 
Village, and all about are ihe’ suburban residences of 
wealthy merchants... Wet and north of the Asylum a 
how Toronto is rapidly rising in the suburban villages 
Brockton and Parkdale... A short drive beyond the Don, 
through Leslevile, th picesant site of extensive mare, 
gardens, brings us to Norway, Ben Lamond, and the eom- 
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manding elevation of Searhoro Heights... Regaining the 
mandi sie our steps norlawerd, and, pasting by River- 
age another outflow of the city, and by the fine bullaines 
see Moning farm of the New dally we continue our 

‘nd le throug the woods in the direction of Yorkville.” 
"AT of these suburbs which then eneirctd Toronto have 
rong ence been swallowed up by the extension of the 
done es of the eity—now rapidly appreaching the 1 
Faeaurk in population; Bot the mere recital of them re 
vie day not yet remote, when disciples of Tale Walton 
ithe without wendering far afi, enjoy "the con- 
mgt man's rocreaton”; .-. "a wholesome wall £0 
ee ookside, pleasant shade by ie sweet liver Streams: 
‘food aif, and swest smells of fine fresh mendow 

he melodigus harmony of Bieds: 





CHAPTER 1 


{Tue sandy spit extending some six les from the mouth 
‘of the Don River enclovel« natural harbour known to the 
French ax La Bale de Toronto ‘The hay is represented 
number of maps made prior tothe founding ofthe town of 
Toronto in 1705, that ascribed to Louis Jollet and Oot 
to have been made ot 1678 being the eutiest Captain 
other Mann made inte in 1788 2"Plan of Tarento Harbour 
with the proposed Town and Settlement”: and in 11902 
Augustus Jones, government surveyor, laid out eleven 
townships in the distet. ‘The most westerly, York, was 
riginally named Dublln, forthe Toronto harboue action 
‘was entitled “Plan of the Front Line of Dublin, with the 
Harbour and Soundings 

Joseph Bouchette visited the ste of Toronto in 1792 be 
fore the founding of the town, and afterwards wrote with 
reference to his survey of the harbours "distin reco 
lect the untamed aspect which the country exhibited when 
fest I entered the beautiful basin, which thus became the 
cone of my early hydrographeal operations, Dense ad 
racklens forests lined the margin of the lake and refectal 
thelr inverted images in it sassy eirface, ‘The wandering 
savage had constructed hls ephemeral habitation beneath 
thle luxuriant foliage—the group then eotsiting of two 
families of Missssaugas—and the bey and neighbouring 
marshes Were the hitherto uninvaded haunts of immense 
covey of ido" 

Bouchette's minute delineation of the peninsula enables 
fone to se the course ofits formation, as well a that of the 
Inevitable marshes ab the movth of the Don. "The eastern 
Dart of the bay—the marshy setion—has long boen Known, 
fs Ahbridge's Bay; while the harbour proper iss irulat 
basin to the westward, nearly two sles in dametet. ‘The 
excellent protection which the peninsula afforded led to Lard 
Dorchester’ choice af the lrstion ws the site of “the King’s 





arsenal on Lalo Ontario,” and it wns Iter to Desome the 
SGpiial of the: provinee. Lieut-Covernor John Graves 
Simcoe frst visited Toronto om May 2, 1793, and selected the 
Sie of the town, but it was the lattar part of Joy before his 
Shao for its development were well Under way. / 

The town proper wae not commenced until 1794, Dut 
work on the fortfcaions to the westward was actively 
Jushed in 1799, and on August 25th the Governor changed 
name from Toronto to York in honour of the Duke of 
{Yon who had yon 4 notable victory over the French. At 
Thon'the following day’ the Art royal salute was fred from 
The garrison ofthe fown and responded toby the gunboats 
In'ehe harbour in,commentarstion of the change In name. 

‘Ae is evidet four the plan of York harbour made by 
erander Aitkin in 1799, the stress was laid upon the 
town's military expansion, andthe fist development of the 
arbour was inthe vienty of the Garrison, Buoys were 
fisred a the entrance to prevent the repetition of the 
eunding of vessels on the ead shallows. At the mouth 
UE Garrison Creek the first wharves were bu, and to faci: 
fate the landing of store 4 canal and several sulce gates 
treme constructed, whieh enabled control of the water level 

"At the fowny|tueanwbile, the development of landing 
taclities wa and long contined tobe harapered by a dense 
frowth of weods and rushes. Temporary landing-paces 
‘rere used in the early yenre of the town, but something 
etter was eatential st the eommencorent of the new 
enury. in 1801 York was made a customs port and a re- 
rt of duties received mentions « storchouse, ‘Thi was 
Neatal at the foot of Brederiek Steet, and in November, 
1608, the fist important wharf vas constructed there by 
W, Allan, who, among other offs eld tho position of 
Catetor of Duties This was for some time th only whart 
Stwnic the lange she coud Ind, and after being known 
for some years as Allan's Wharf i came to be called the 
Merchants’ Whar 

Ths time pasted, other wooden jetties were pushed out 
Jato the Hay” The King’s ot Navy Wharf between John and 
Peter Strona, the Commissariat Wharf, atthe foot of Peter 
Strec and the Farmers" Whe, Were among those eon- 
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structed In the next few years, Cooper's Whatfy late 
called Feighan's and then Dianna’, was bull at the fect 
fof Chureh Street previois to 1819, for itis mathe, slong 
with the other wharves and large storehouses, on Liu 
fenant George Phillot' Plan for York, date May 2408 
that yenr= ‘Tis wharf was the place at which the fst 
teamship on Lake Ontario, the Frontent, landed in 181 
‘A storehouse, with a covered way in the mile and ships 
buildin yard of considerable size, were lated near the 
hart 

Tn the shoal water between the vatious wharves greet 
‘quantities of rushes grow. ‘Numerous attempt to eradicate 
them were made from year to year at considerable expense 
to the town or county authorlles. Perhaps the most sue. 
cessful efforts in this direction were those of Captain 
Macaulay, Aftor Mr. Coles” account of $18 6s, 8. "for hin 
assistants’ labour ip destroying rushes in front of the 
Market Square” in July, 1821, had been paid, the minster 
of the County Court for August rec’ thet "Cape 
Macaulay, Royal Engineers, offered to eat down the riches 
in front of the town between the Merchant” Whar? snd 
Cooper's Wharf, for x sum not to exceed ninety doll 
‘hich would merely be the expense of the men and materials 
Inexceuting the undertaking his own tie he would ive ta 
the public on this occasion, ae encouragement to others 13 
endeavour to dectruy the rushes when they ‘became & 
nuisance". Te was accordingly ordered "that ninety dallas 
to paid to Capt, Macaulay or his order, for the purpose of 
cutting down the rushes, according to hit verbal undertak 
Ing toeat down the sume, tobe pald out of the Police or 
District funds in the hands of the treasurer of the Dis 
tale" Commenting upon these activites Dr. Seadding 
ven an Intereatingsceount of the method emploved 

"We have understood that Capt. Macaulay's measures 
for the extinction of the rank vegetation in the shallow 
waters of the barbour proved to be very eflclent. The i 
rument used was 4 ind of screw grape, which, let. 
‘down from the side of large teow, laid hol of Ue roshes 
at thelr root and forelbly wrenched them out of the bed 
of mud Below. The entire plant was thus lifted yp, and 





eawn by windlass into the seow. When a full loud of 
fhe aquatic weed was eoleeted It was taken out ino the 
pon water of the Lake and there daposed of." 

‘Previous to the creation of the City af Toronto in 1834 
taee more wharves were bull. The next in point of time 
tras Barts, near the foot of Church Street, In 1881 
Tning’s Whaet was conttrcted a short distance east of 
York Stret; and In 18-4 the New Whar? (extended in 
607, the year of Vietoria’s secession, and renamed the 
‘Qure’s) wae but farther wertward, near the Toot of 
Suthurst. Street, aid remained until 1917 when it was 
bured by the relamation work ofthe Harbour Commission. 
This what, thet work of any magnitude to be under. 
{Ghen in Toronto Harbour suited from Acte In 1888 and 
{Hot granting a total of £4,600 to facilitate navigation and 
frovide more adequate wharf accommedstion for large 
Stoners, A system of tolls and wharfage charges was in 
Slated atthe aame time, ll previous dues, excepting w tll 
tor the upkeep ofthe Inland Titus, being reglate en 
tirly bythe prvste companies which owned. the docks, 

‘The fortifications which were early eatablchod at the 
Garison a defence for the harbour eannot be deseibed 
fh detail here) The barracks and bloclehouses erected under 
Simeoe's direction, 1792-6, were supplemented in 1798 abd 
fubseguent years bat it ix unllkely that any of the bail 
ge nursed the. American ceeapation of 1813. Three 
rat later during 1816, oribcations of considerable mag 
Zitude were planned, and the scheme put into execution dur- 
Jng the next fow yeite, The group of balldngs eat ofthe 
hibition Groups include teveral which, with some later 
rrlatons, date from this period. Among the eight block 
Toons wich atone tne or another wero erected in the 
‘cnt bf the town waa one on Gibraltar (Hanlan's) Point 
Which as among the fst miltary works constructed for 
Uae defenee uf the harbour and town.-‘Tis bloehouse was 
thecte in 1794 and demolished in 1818, nd was nee armed 
With ano or two guns, The point upon which it was lated 
(Tar later dredge out, and the remains of the blockhouse, 
[iivellas tome amall anton all, were uncovered during 
the operations, 








trom a new Magpote short distance tothe northowest, th 
ITS the old statonaey lit was replseed hy a Mali, 
fe ofthe largest in Canada, which revolved every thirty 
(onda and could be seen for fourteen mils. Tt is of in~ 
{focst to know that the light stil shinee daring the period 
GF nuvleations though petitions by the City Counell were 
tecesnty to prevent the government from discontinuing It 
in 3007, and again fn 1911 

“Another iniportant lighthouse in the harbour was on the 
‘qvoon’s Wha, and was constructed in 1861 of wood, with 
QMetal lamp housing, "Tt was on the north side of the od 
Western Channel and remained in effetive use until 191, 
then the new chanael was opened about 1100 fet to the 
uth. ‘The original lighthouse has been preserved a short 
{istanee from ie former site, though the harbour relama- 
tion work ha left it several Hundred yards from the present 
tratertront. A lighthonseon the piers at the Eastern Gi 
Together with fog-horns at both entrances, completes this 
‘art ofthe equipment of the harbour 

Before outlining the fst improvement of Toronto har. 
tour by the Esplanade development, some account of the 
reas of appreach to the wharves in the days of saling- 
hie willbe of vale, Spocal signals were use n York 
tthen the King’s Ships of the Provincial Marine were 
Urlered to sail. ‘They ware tobe flown from the masthead 
UE the vestls and repented atthe bloeldouse near the Don, 
{ih the follwing announesinent fnued from the Lieutenant 
‘Governors oe show 

‘Notice is hereby given that when the Kine’ Vessle 
hve rtevad thelr orders to proceed from hence to Niagara 
the fellowing signal wil be holsted at the Foretop Gallant 
‘Mast Hendy and repeated from the Bloekoue In town, vit: 
‘To Ningar, « White Flag; to Kingston, « Bluo Fie: 

‘The untal method of announcing to Intending travllrs 
that «vessel was about to leave port Waa to blow repeated 
baste on a Jong tin hor, whieh was sounded at Intervals 
revo to thelr easing Toose and at the moment of de 

"The earliest Lake Ontario steamship was the Frontenac, 
Which fret entero the hariour of Yorkin 1817. For some 





Years slaumships were operated under considerable dt 
cults, as but few harbours had been constricted, Teas 
‘sual for a ship to anchor at some distance from shore 
While passengers and goods were transferred by bates or 
Durham bost. The wharves at York were approached by 
‘arly steamships only with great ifteulty, the weasel being 
broweht a standstill sore way out in The harbour, and 
outs lowered from the fore and af wanasraye; these craft 
carried hawae, and when they had reached shore the skip 
was solemnly hated to the wharf, the olookers evince 
‘urprive that the feat cold be aucessstlly accomplished 
‘Maitand’s Whaet (formerly Coopers) long continued 
to-be the landing pace of most steaouhip, though in the 
fanly ferent was betoming rather the worse for We, 
Tm INd Sir Riehaed Bonnyeastie travelled up the lake on the 
Great Britain, one of the most popular steamships of the 
time, and landed st Toronto on this wharf, whih he calle 
“a narrow decaying ple”. He wtes that he was “Yosted 
slmest Into the water by rude carters plying for hire on 
ta narrow bounds, and peslerod hy crowds of equally ode 
pller for hotel preferenes", ‘The srstocratic Sit Richard 
found ther ports similar to Toronto in these respects, how 
ver and he also noted the inconvenience eased by the 
ft that all the boats, Yor some unaccountable reson” 
refered to start upon their eyes at mht 
Some interesting memories of waterfront. activities 
honest and otherwise, are but up by John Ross Robertson 
sound one Michael Masteron, whose oflelal occupation in 
15 was razorgrinder, ut who was vertatile enovgh 10 
Inelnds fn his repertoire anything from amugrling to rent 
Ing ats, from suing his on schooner to resin pile 
someone sass steamship in 
in the Diractary of 1848 we find ‘Masterson, Micha, 
razorgrinder, Bay Shore, near York Street. Hla house was 
at the foot of Bay Street, about a hundred fect from the 
‘outh line of Front Stet, for in those days, Infact til the 
time the Henlanade was built, the shore ran up to the ede 
fof the bank, the lie of which veould be a Hite south of 
‘the front doors of the warehouse in the Iron Block. ‘The 

















wer has bathed within a few fest of the ack of the old 
Cistom House on Prout and Yonge which vas burned down 
fn 180. 

"Ainsterson was clly character. In the early days, 
from about 1895, he was a allo ‘Through a mishap his 
Int arm waa shot off when quite young man. "A wooden 
tim with an ron hook did goad rerice i lew of the genuine 
fide, His wife wat a most estimable. ani motherly 
‘toma, and in ater years When Mastorson kept boats for 
Sire ot the foot of Hay Street, Mr. Masterson aways had 
1 Kindly eye Zor the welfare ofthe school and U.C. College 
fave who were her patrons, Long before thls ra, Michael, 
fr as be was popularly named, ‘Fst’, hada small sehooner 
which he ran nero the lake, and i is said that he did 
Tne alot of embggling. Hla vessel was two-mastod and 
Sut forty feet long. He called hie erafe the Christina 
itor hle wie, who, hy the way, was Seotehwoman and a 
‘taloos Presbyterian, 

vhen Cartrae was Collector of Customs he attempted 
to sae the vessel on account of lot of ten Uhat had een 
fmuggted for a King Street grocer, now a wealthy man ip 
‘Toront. Piety” did not believe, ab he sald in having “he 
trou atrow on hie deck, ao he, one-armed and all as he was, 
rasped Carfrae about the nese, and jumping overboued 
tempted te drow hi, but fortunately both were rescued, 
ft Masterson was heavily fined. On another ecasion 
fouple of hogsheads of wine were enptured hy the Cnstoms 
Teas removed uptown to Massle?s ation roms on Ki 
Street, near the market,” The sale was fixed for « certain 
fate. ‘The crowd assembled and the auctioneer directed 
that the wine be tested, when, to the amazement of the 
idles, ie was found that the wine had tured to water 
by some mysterious proces, 

“in those days there wat a great deal of smugeling 
sasrial on, "The farmers on the lake shore use to connive 
ft many a cargo of stuff being run bn from the States, and 
large amounts of money were made.” An old eqrter named 
Handy used to terete tea in his stables and Keep it there 
for weeks til «prominent King Street establishment was 
ready to receive ih Masterson, however, gave up his bad 
‘ticks, and with «grinding machine went about town ear- 





Inga good stipend, He also kept boats fo hie from aboat 
1847, atthe foot of Bay Street. At later period Mr. Darby 
Finch and Me. Millar, wo popolne bostmen, ep oats 
for ize at Reo Whaef, fot of Simone Street, Mrs, Mater. 
fon van the boat department and her house was kept ag 
Bright asa new pin. Her charge Zor boats was tevenpenee 
half penny an hous, and the patronage was very Neral 
“The Mastersons had one son, clever fallow, who was 
euctad st Upper Canada College. His name was Chatler 
ichacl, and he was a phenomenal musician, He eoul! pay 
‘the won with much silty, Ms. Masterson wa, ln after 
Years, ai emplavee of the Roys' or Gti’ Home, Her san 
‘went out wert,” Michel, the father, was a man of about 
Set 9 inches in helght, stout and bury, sharp and Kees 
In the summer montht he was a renner for the steamer 
which van from Toronto and Hamilton to Rochester, Items 
smising to hear him shout out the advantages of Ohi ars 
ticular steamer ad route he was working for as ho stud 
it the comer of Yonge and Pront Stoet, while his rivals 
in the business, ald be doing as well om another eoruer.™ 
"The haga’ ries other memories, to. At thy, de 
of Gye tpry, ind eatin, the curler of the city Were to 
bo found playing "the roan" game” on rinks kept free 
sow botwoen the wherves. There waa a skating rink a 
the fot of Yonge Stree, and the best Arue-skiter of the 
day was Principal F. W. Barron of Upper Canada Callee 
‘The oleers of the Garrison and the yours Moods of the ey 
‘outdid one another im tearing about in thele gay carries 
land cutters, andthe Bay in winter wore  pietureaque and 
typically Canadian aspet. In summer the swimming tht 
1B now centred In the Island and eastern and. ester 
Teaches tok place inthe more central portions of the Ia. 
‘The days of salmonspearing by Jacklight from birch 
canoes had passed, but pike, bass, perch, sunfish and an 
‘ceasional meskinongeeould etl beeatght of the wharves, 
hoo hinge were, of couse, more plentiful in the Don 
land Ashbeldge’s Bay. Many citizen, to, enjoyed an 
hour's all on the horee-boat which lng conducted he fer 
serve to the Peninsula; while those who could afford tal 





Ing yachts of their own competod in tho regattas which were 
prominent sporting events on ita water, 

"The incorporation of York into the eity of Toronto in 
Jest had no effect on the eontion of the harbout, for the 
‘iy had no jurladietion in the matter. The harbour front 
Stat time followed the “Windmill Line, extending from 
‘Ou Fort Point to ooderhars and Worts’ Mil on Trinity 
Stret,_In 1897 the first preparations looking towards the 
‘Sutruction of the Boplanade were taken when the clty 
Sommenced to secure all land along the waterfront not al 
feaiy in pevate posession. The patent of such lots from 
Berkeley to Graves (Simone) Steet was granted in 1840, 
ni in 1868 lcenae of occupation was secured for those 
‘westward from Graves Street to the Queen's Wharf. A 
Tray in the SurveyorGeneral’s often shows the projected 
Eafe to be 100 feet in width and from 150 to $80 fet 
fioi'the existing watertrom. 

‘During the thlrtes and forties wharves additional to 
‘howe alrendy name were built from Ueto me. Tn 1836 
Jahn Cull made uve ofa lage seow, which operatod under 
the v2 of "The Reval Mating Bath tie Zormio 


Directory of 1887 giver an Interesting descrip ot the 
‘etablchment: 


jxe baths have heen erected by Me. Cull of this City 
they are 120 feet length and 21 foc in width, and contain 
two war and ten enld baths, with. vapour and shower 
athe One end Is exelasively appropriated to laden, with 
‘private entrance from the gallery outside and leading to 
fn cleat. detwingsoom adjoin @ promenade deck £0 
feet long with a dome roof, and trellis work guaeds all 
round. Te Ws capable of accommodating 200 prsons, and 80 
‘tracted that the addtional welght of $00 wil not de 
frost the bath one inch, ‘There are reading and refresh 
frent rooms for both ladies and gentlemen, fted up in the 
st possible style, ‘These bathg-are highly ereditable to 
the ety rom point of appeargce, and not lest s0 as to 
their tlt.” i 

me eight or ten years Inipr the baths were not being 
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used oxcopt as drossing-rooms for the Rapist, who wer 
usualy immersed in the ay atthe foot of Bay Street. By 
1827 there was a total of eighteen wharves inthe harbor, 
‘hough come were showing signs of extreme od ae 

"Among the early reaations of the Port of Toronto ary 
4 number which rocall the days af slling-shipg, and lll 
thers which existed becntse of the bad condition of the 
Waterfront. Tt was opdened that all olstructions to naga, 
‘an, such as sunken wharves, should be removed, and tha 
1 vessel should add to the refuse tn the harbor by die 
charging ballast." Tt appears, however, to have Bee x 
pected, that Uhis regulation tlght be “more honour i 
the reach than the observance”, snd tht the sunken 
‘wharver might no all be removed, for it was provided that 
they should be marked with beacon lights, and, If rot ao 
‘marked, the ofners ofthe wharves would be lable for any 
Mlamage to vesoe. ‘A regulation notable for its seaman 
language stipulated. that ll schooners, squarerigee 
vettels or steamers Iying at wharvee aball tp up ther 
Tower yards, or brace them fore and at; also rig in thelr 
movable bumpin and davit, ower all or house all boats 
hangin aver the stem or quarter or any way ovtide the 
vette”. ‘On fopey days precautions were to be taken by 
ll vessels to warn others by ringing their hell, blowing 
Of sfcam, sounding horas, ar in some other way attracting 
sttention to their leation in the harbour 

Th 1860 schooners stil predominated in Ieke trade. 4 
B, Midaloton gives Ist of twenty-nine Toronto achooners 
enaged in that year inthe carriage of gran, ad remark 
that "the combined burden ofall these litle saling craft 
‘would about Alene hatehway of the modern Upper Lakes 
Steamee”. ‘The largest ofthese schooners, the Omar Pash 
ould exery 14000 hshele, the smallest, the Beko, on 
2000. “Tn the stun of 1988 "tbe last ealing-ship on the 
Great Lakes” was to be burned off Sunnyslde to provides 
novel spectacle for Torontasthrllscekers, but was tempor 





































aril saved from this ignominious end by pale disapproval 
Sfituch a wanton act’ Nearly half a century earior the 
‘eamshlp had on the competition for Take trae, and had, 
{Ntum, suffered greatly foom it land rial the rally. 

awhile merchants. aud shippers were dstatised 
with the manner in which the government was operating 
{he harbour, and a campaign instituted hy the Board of 
Trade snccecded in effecting, in 1850, the passaye of “An 
{eto Provide forthe Future Management of Toronto War- 
fur, A Commission of fve men was placed in charge 
tb the Queen's Whart and of navigation in general, but had 
te jurldietion over privately-owned wharves, and the de- 
Nelopment of the Barbour under such divided control was 
Tardy th Ue exected, Railways were In the air, however, 
find in. 1862 the public quay oF Esplanade was commenced, 
C'S. Gaowehi & Co, contractors forthe Grand Trunk Ral: 
Say; being awarded the contract, which carved ant agree- 
Inent to ell the Railway a Plght of way forty fost wide 
‘long the entire Esplanade for §10,000."Tenders, contrac 
disagreements and delays characterised the next ton years, 
tt in 1862 the work wae finshed at a cost of about 
$780,000," During The course of the improvements several 
‘Nharves were filled Sn, and the others were connected by 
‘imaesdamited roadveay of which the Torontonians of that 
‘ay were quite proud 

‘As the years pasted, other improvements increased the 
wharfagefosltee of Toronto hariour. In 1865 Shedden's 
Wharf and elevator had been bull at the foot of Peter 
Stret, but in the next year It was dectrvad by Aire. Tn 
1870 the Northern away Company’s wharf at the foot of 
Brick Strut (now Spadinn Avenue) was a notable ad 
ton, and ie remained tat fre destroyed it n 1908. Tn the 
tights and nineties the off Windmill Line was twice ex 
tended southward, the total distance belng O44 fect and the 
les extension beng kaown as the New Windrall Line; many 
of the wharves were consequentiy pushot farther Into the 
Bay. “Towards the close ofthe eontary the city constructed 
several ational wharves between Yonge Street and York 
‘Strect; and by 1808 there were no lees than forty between 
Datharst Street end Parlamont Stroot. At that time, how 
ver, the condition of the waterfront was deplorable, only 























afew of the docks being in good repaie, and the sips be. 
{tween them so fll of alt and sewage that vessels drvwing 
5 litle ax twolve feet of water {requettly grounded. The 
harbour was sadly in neod of a comprehensive scheme of 
evelopment as commensurate with the movern city the 
‘ld Esplanade had been in the Toronto ‘of the files ant 
Tn January, 1852 the lake had made a bresch inthe pen 
{insula at the nareows, and again in February 1853, «sory 
formed a channel xt that point thre fet dep. Storm and 
low water In the spring of 1854 closed the beginnings of the 
Eastern Gap, however, and a. protecting breakwater, was 
erected at a cost of #1389. On April 13, 1858, a storm 
‘attered the Toeaity with such foree that the breakwater 
And Quinn's Hotel were compltaly eatred away and pe 
‘manent enstorn entranen rome 600 yards in width rested 
(On Mey Siat the schooners Blcw and Highland Chief left 
the harbour by way of the new channel, and by. 1858 
steamers and other craft were nsing the Eastern Gap. 
Nothing was done to prevent further erosion, and hy 1882 
‘channel throe-quarters of «mila in with and trom Bre 
to eight foot deop had boen formed. "Buoys were paced to 
ule trai, but some twenty years pasted before anything 
further war done 
‘Bars outside tho castor channel continually interfered 
vith its use, and the Wester entrance retained its supe 
sey, though it was difieult to navigate during seasons of 
low water. ‘The City Couneil end the Harbour Commission 
tetitioned the Dominion Governinent to take some ation 
‘hich would preserve the harbour from destruction by 
storms, and in 1879 an expert, J. I, Eade, eportd in favour 
of closing both eastern and western chattels as wel as ll 
fonnection with Ashbridge’ Ray, an, dn place of the exit 
ing entrances, the opentng of channel nereos the. north 
fn ofthe island. In 1882 hartour Improvements totalling 
$250,000, of which the city paid $100,000, were commenced 
but the recommendations of Me. Eads were not seta pon 
‘onthe contrary, bath ekanaels wero improve, aid a dyke 
vas constructed separating Ashbridgs's Bay fom the hat 
our, but leaving ah opening to the Don River 
‘The germ of modem developments along the waterfront 
































is in one respect afforded by an don which De. Beaty had 
‘when Mayor in 1860, Referring to tho low land at the mouth 
Urthe Dot he planned to Al up the marsh with dry earth” 
(Gee can apsreciate hie of the word dry) “rom the Bills 
forth and east ofthe eit. T examined this question when 
fn Council 15 years ago, apd T then had a plan to make 
kama canals and strests inthe mars, and ll up the in- 
feeval o et the lots to manafacturers at a nominal rental, 
der eonditions that they fil up a certain acreage exch 
Year The time iad not come then to demand it, and T 
‘bandon it for the time being”2"” When many years later 
te land was reclaimed as part of the harbour development 
the filing material was not carted from the hills but was 
‘reavated by hydraulie dredge and pumped 6,000 feet from 
{he ed of the lake and from parts ‘of the harbour 

In 102 the eastern channel was deepened, and concrete 
lars were placed elfker side ofthe entrance, In 1900 
Sew western ehanvel south of the original one was bul, 
Sut tow bad proved the utter impossibility of ever estab 
lishing any perananent plley af watortront development as 
fang ae the magulfcent resourees remained under divided 
font ‘The Board of Trade inaugurated » campalgn 0 
Indice the City Courell and the Dominion Government to 
luce all the eiy's waterfront properties and waterlots in 
Toronto Bay and Lake Ontario, felading the whole of Ash- 
trdge's Bay, into the hands of @ permanent: Commission 
{or development, In Decamber, 1910, the ratepayers ex 
pressed thelr approval by an overwhelming majority, and as 
veel "The Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act” was 
Passed on May 19, 1911, sehering in & new era in the dex 
‘lopment ofthe ety 

Tr the autumn of 1912 the final plane of watertrot im 
srovement were approved by the City Counel, and in June, 
1513, by the Dominion Goverament. The scheme included 
the relamation of Ashbrige’s Bay for industrial purposes, 
td the construction of harbour head line 1100 foot south 
tthe New Windamll Line, the region north of i bing fled 
fn as the development proceeded. "The harbour was to be 
Gexpened to 80 fer and tome 990 acres of park Inds to the 
fot and west of the harbour and on the Inland Were to be 
"Mares ents ie Rall 1608.4 


























reclaimed. The estimated cost of the entre scheme Wag 











$25,000 000. 

The Grest War Interfored with the progress of the im. 
provements, but In later years the work was pushed for 
‘ward, and sim all of the plans have now been carie] 
to completion. Toronto boasts one of the best harbour 


fn the Great Lakes, und‘adeqints provision he boen mae 
{or hor industrial and commercial expansion. "At the same 
time the Toronto Grade Separation, which elevated the Fu 
Way tracks, and the construction ofthe Queen's Quay, Fae 
Street and similar asdways, have provided forthe devtog, 
‘ent of ral and motor transportation: while storage ace 
houses and manufaetating pants evi Where swasipe ao 
Aloeks of wid owl were, until reoenty, characteristic site 

‘A unique feature in connection with the improvements 
‘has boon ‘the combination of recreational with Industral 
‘development. The breskwater forms adequate protection 
for canoes and other small boats, while the amusement re 
sorts at Sunnyside and the Island provide countess thou 
sands of people with aummer pleasures unsurpassed any 
Where. Lifesaving has consequently developed great 
slice tho frst offletallfeboat was purchased in I867 to aid 
Iariners shipwrecked in or near the harbour. Unt 1012 
there was no permanent lifesaving and police patrol se 
er, an in eater years it had Tong bes nceseary. when 
‘ wreck occurred, forthe ove bot, which was kept i Tim 
ning’: boathouse, to be manned by volunteers AN time 
Dssed, arrangements more satisfactory ‘were gradually 
tMfecte, but the madern waterfront development has neces. 
sltated « greally enlarged service to provide adequate pro 
tection not 50 much for maviners, asin days of eld, bat 
for bathers and boaters along the numerous, beaches. 
Toronto Harbour” implies mich mote than tdi formes 
and the modern appearance of ten tiles of clean and ME. 
traclive waterfront affords « remarkable sight to all who 
an reall the conditions of but afew years ago 














(CHAPTER 111 


‘Tue ISLAND AND ti Fey Sexvicr 


‘Tononto IstaND, even in Indian days a favourite plaeo for 
the holding of native counels wae from the earliest years 
ff the town of York pleasure resort enjoyed and ap 
(rein asa centre of reerestion, A peninaula until 1868, 
was anproached on fot on horseback or by eanoe In early 
time. In combenting onthe newsslty of «bridge across the 
mouth of the Don in ceder to facltate approach to the 
eninul, the Gesette noted that there might be Toand land 
‘which would “fnswer every purpose of an extensive com 
ton tothe owners af eae; to those who might use it for 
purposes of reeretion fe furalshes a most delightful walk 
br Fide; as a race ground or place for fold exercise we 
ow not Hts equal; the sporteman wil nd a constant and 
fany access to the best shooting ground; and the conval 
fsecat miht find health in an occasional excursion to the 
poste eh” 

While John Rose Robertson datos the establishment of 
hotel on the Island, and of horae-oat teansport to it, 
from the eonversion of Lord Sydeuham’s residence into & 
hotel in 1840-4 hy the Peivat brothers, yet there was both 
‘hotel and a hortrboxt in operation as carly as 1833, 
Michael O'Connor wae proprietor of the hotel and owner 
‘tthe honee-hoat named in the following announcement in 
Mackenzie's Almance for 1834 

orseboat to the Island. A boat propolled by four 
horses runs every day trom the Steamboat Wharves tothe 
Starch Factory othe peninela of island across the Bay— 
her tripe regulated to sult public convenience. Pareto and 
from the inland, 7A” hotet has been opened on the 
Inn to accommodate sportsmen, parties of pleasure, et.” 























From ancther souros! se ate able to state ht the ing 
vas known in 1883 by the appropriate name af The Retreat 
fon the Peninsula; and furtheriore that is, was the fare 
Charged to convey a passenger to and from the resort on 
the Sir John of the Poninnda, for this was the grand 
loquent name of the frst hore-boet. (The ferry made three 
tripe daily from the foot of Chuneh Street to the caster, 
fd of what fr now called War’ Island, leaving York at 
10, 2 and o'lock and returning at 1, 8 and 6. On Sun 
lays a trip was made at amy and the retirn at 9: and 
commencing at 10 o'elock there was a continuoss eerlce 
With 15-minute stope at each side of the Bay. G. Roe was 
the enterprising operator of the TEAM BOAT, as It was 
often called. In naming the boat and hota, Mihaat 
(O'Connor, evidently an old solder, was thinking of the 
Spanish Peninsular Wart and particulasly was Sir Joka 
“Moore in hs mind—that famous leader ofthe disastrous 16 
treat to Caruna, who did in the moment of vietory and was 
buried ‘with melancholy solemnity ut before the embark 
|-Staamehips ware becoming common on Lake Ontario in 
the early thirties, and on April 1, 1825, George Meatheste 
submitted a propose! to the City Coun! sigesting that he 
‘wood build stesmboat to ply to the Peningala. In May 
Bf the same year the fst steam ferry-—the newly-built 
Toronto—was. operating regularly on the Bay, and the 
Courier of July the Sth states that the construction of « 
how rod and bridges on the eastern end of the island 
‘enabled those who tossed the Bay to take 4 pleasant drive 
‘John Ross Roberteon wrote that the Peninsula Hote 
was originally erected 1 1850 by Mr, Poole Thompeas 
(later Lord Sydenham) as a resdenoe daring visitation 
of cholera; but therein every reason to lieve that ft was 
the aame building opened as an hotel by 3Cighael O'Connor 
Jn 1858, and later operated by Joseph Palin. Te was 50 foot 
by 40, and was built upon a layer of dsnch planks unl two 
feet tn the ead, since it was difeut t ly a brick found 
atlon. The lower storey was built of brick, end the second 
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aud third of wood. In 1849 Lovie (Peter) Privat. (ro 
bounced Prev atthe time) purchasod the hous and, with 
ir brother Louis Joseph, commenced therein the oper 
on of the Peninsula Hotel. "While Peter undertook to 
Sin" ehe ostelry, Lous Joseph endeavoured to attract 
Cstomens by running harseboat across the bay. ‘The 
Penineula Packet—called merely “the horseboat™ by the 
Inhabitants of Toronto—had formerly operatod asa stam 
hip below Queenston, and vas ay fect in length by 
feentythreo in width. A waterwhee on ether side was st 
{it motion hy two hieser who trod on  elrelar table set 
fluah with the deck fn its entre. As the table revved It 
worked upon rollers which, boing connectd with the shat, 
Tet the yates in motion.” The horses were, of cour, In 
fsiton practically stationery, the table on which they trod 
Fring fitted with ridges of wood radiating like spikes from 
fhe contre, In 1845 the yore! was lengthened and the 
font poinied, enabling better rate of spec; ve horses 
were employed insted of two, ad they walked round and 
Found the deck, propelling the oat in & manner similar to 
the working of an old-fashioned threshing machine. oF 
rench-Canadian grist-mil 

‘Some aceon of the people carly connected with the 
‘ena will be of interest. ‘The Best Inhabitants of the 
Presea‘Tee de Toronta were fishermen. At last 2 early 
fs the eighteen<ortes Wiliam Strovger erected the Brst 
Tooke on the eastern sandbar, now ealed Fisherman's 
Ten, "Thi primitive eubin was eonstrucod of jogs and 
ster loot timber whieh ad been washed up onthe beach, 
Mary Anve Strowger, widow of Wiliam, recalled in 1908 
that her eldest son was probably the fst child born on the 
Feand, In thove days Axbbridge’ Bay and the Lake 
‘bounded in fh, and the Strowgers, Wards, Lafferty and 
Durnans, the only residents on the island, wore all her 
rien. AG various times lea, fishermen established them 
‘elves on what it now called’ Hania’ Point, the Halans 
rng the fst to lente there 

Th later years William Geddes bought out the Ave or abe 
fohermien at Hanlsa’s, and Willam Strowger removed 
thither to Yecome hia foreman. His family lived on the 
shore of Centre Inland, and Bes, Strowger recalled that 














fourteen mon were employed in netting whitesh, while 
trout were frequently eaurht by hole and line. Por a 
time the Strowrors occupied the former summer home of 
Lord Sydenhar, which they operated as a hotel previous 
torts use for the seme purpose hy Peter and Louis Joseph 
Privat, Other buildings in the vicinity of the Peninsula 
Hotel are described as follows 

To the east of It was another small dveling, oceuped 
by the heaperof the lighthouse, James Durning, while about 
foe hundred yards tothe west was a thied house, kiown 
ffterwards as Parkinson's Hotel ‘These the huts we have 
‘before mentioned, and the lighthouse, were, until 1853, the 
only dvllings upon the Ialand. Between where now it 
Island Park, andthe Eastern gap, were s great many trey 
chiefly pines and Balm of Gilead. Exactly opposite the 
present Albert House Is one ofeach of thee trees, ad this 
Spot was a favourite rendasvaus for picnic partes. ‘To the 
‘ut are several other setered pines, much the same now 
fs then, and from them one of the aiacent villas takes the 
very appropriate name of "The Pine" 

"Tho frst careful survey of the peninsula was probably 
that of J.C. Howard, who wrote that in 1846 he "made 4 
survey of the Taranto peninsula, snd Ind ont 288 acres In 
Aty-seven twoaere lols on Trafalgar Marine Parade, or 
Fitzroy Street, going north from the lelthouse, Vernon 
Street at ghtangles to it; also Rodney and’ Dunean 
Strgete 

(The Privats developed 4 small pleasure resort around 
their hotel, swings and a merry-go-round, ee, providing 
fentertainment for children, and bowling alley pie 
Shooting and smllar diversion attracting the men.) John 
Ross Robertson's doseripion of Private amusement park 
shows that the sports of earlier generations were. fre 
‘quently characterised by eruelty to animals which is now 
Prevented by law 

“The Island nforded its vistors many other attractions 
besides the journey there, whieh, by the way, generally 
‘oeupied thirty and sometimes forty mindtes, Opposite the 





























A Tean Boar 
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hotel was a merry-go-round and two large swings, the one 
to the east, the other to the west of the merry-go-round 
‘The frst wa elghty feet high, the second but thirty, and 
fil three were largely patronized by the younger portion of 
the Island's visitors For the eldars there was a bowling 
ley, known as “Ten Pin Alley, while o ensure instruction 

‘vel as amusement there was stall 2oologiealeolletion 
Coulating of a beer, a Woll, a whit decr, several racoons 
Sind two or three eagles. "There was also a good deal of 
Amusoment of a somewhat tisallaneeus nature, Every 
Queen's Birthday many of the sportsmen of Toronto 
fourneyed to the Island for blackheart shooting. Those 
‘were birds of passage of the plover tribe, who invariably 
Tere making thelr annual migration at this period of the 
Year, Another, though somewhat eruel pastime consisted 
Sf tran pigeon shoting, wild pigeons being netted by id 
atcher and sold to Privat for the purpose. 

“Besides these contests to test the prowess of marks 
men, there was turkey shooting. This, Ht must be com 
fesse, was very aotry sport. A turkey was ted and placed 
fn an cevation about ity yards from where the sports 
man (2) stood, Biveryone who chose to enter and pay a 
‘York shiling for etch hot was allowed to fire atthe poor 
binds the fst who hit it bee potsssor of the turkey. 
‘This umlale pastime continued until the supply of turkeys 
twas enhaisted.-'There was yot_one other” oreasional 
“iverson, equally reprehensible but perkaps not quite 80 
eas! as the one fast mentioned: this was shooting a beat 
srt a cand, A bear waa purchased, and forty years go 
These were not siffeut to obtain, and-a man resident in 
‘Toronto use to sive an exhibition of shooting this animal 
‘hatha rie ostensibly Toaded only with an ordinary tallow 
Tame To ee thie erfarmance smal um was charged, 
nd those who witnessed it went avay believing the bear 
had met his lets solely through the force of the eandle 
Stelking itn They were not told, and probably would not 
have Dtieved i had they been so, that when the candle was 
Dut in the rife a bullet had preceded it; nevertheless such 
‘as the ease, "Thi sport” always took place in the winter, 
Ind there was from time to time an ceeasional fox hunt 
ils, fox belng lt loowe the night before to furnish the 























sort, and a vory exhilarating amusement was the result 

Th 1850 the Peninsa Packet wa sl ing advertioed 
in the press.” Under the head “Cheap Pleasure” Ta J 
Privat announces the hore-baut serve in connection with 
his hols, andthe reference. inthis advertisement 
Dustorage for horses and exttle shows bow close to Fuss 
life Taronto was at that period 





hat Safe and Convenient Horse-Roat, the Peninela 
Packet, will eave Mr. Maitind’s Wharf, foot of Church 
Stree, every day atten oelock am, 12,2, 4, and 6 pa, for 
the Peninsula Hotel, Returning at 11 ane 1, 8. 6 and 
‘pam, preclsely. Fare to and from, 73d. Family Season 
‘Tikele 84 each, Swings and Merry-go-round, et, for he 
amotement of Children, Dinners, Lame, Teas ef, t0 be 
had at the shortast notice, Good pustire for Honscs and 
other eatle, which cam be conveyed over by the fist boat-— 
ot ater" 

But hbise-bosts long efetively uted for short distance 
ferny services, were eradvaly being displaced by steam 
ferries, andthe Toronto horse-bost was take off the rots 
jn 185. Inthe early Aftes the ehiot steam ferry was the 
Vietoria, balt by James Good, Toronto ship-bulder, and 
purchased by L. J. Privat. ‘This boat of 25 horse-power 
an throughout the season every hour between 10 am. and 
Tam, and i was announced that she had "no connection 
wth aay other boat, or racing”’—whieh sungests Chat a 
ace-track was in operation atthe tte, and was, perhaps, 
Attracting onfavovrable comment in some quarters, At the 
‘owe of the 1852 season Privat old the Vstora to George 
‘Tate, Superintendent of the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
continued to operate the bast for Uke Company until the 
‘autumn of 185, when Privat and his fanily removed from 
‘Toronto to Rentinel, Grey County.” During thee residence 
fn the Island the Private rescued at lear fve men frm 
Arowning. Other steam ferries operating in the Ati I 
‘hided the Rob Moodie nnd the Lady Hea. 





























John Quinn, who siecoeded the Privat brothers in the 
hotel business on the Ilan also operated ferry while the 
ietora was stl running.” In 1858 a newspaper item ap- 
ounces thet "tmong the new projets Zor the season it 
Ton Quinu's new steamer, the Citizen, but to run between 
‘Torento andthe flan”. ‘Shorty afterwards the news sp- 
pears that the "made her frat trips to and from ‘Toronto 
nd the Island on Thareday, May 18th, ‘The return fare 
tras onty 8 eens. The Citizen was a vesel of 850 tons 
Und operated on the Bay for some years 

‘Before leeving the resort operated by the Privats and 
‘Quinn it is worth noting that the site of thelr summer 
otal was, after 1858, under water. In the vicinity of the 
Enatern Gap whieh replaced the narrow neck of land where 
the hotel was losted might also be Found In the sities the 
hulks of two seamahipe—the Monarch, wrecked in 1856, 
nd the Southern Balle, « few years Tater. Tt may be 
mentioned, to, that the Toealty was not always the quiet 
resort of today, for In the eighteen-Attes the hundreds of 
‘Toronto grogchops and taverns supplied no end of hard 
Tiquor, and among other “sinks of fiquty” whore gambling, 
Arinking and fihcing were rampant was the Island. Con 
{fons rere usualy st their Worst on Sundays and holiday’ 

Th addition to the hotel cceupied by the Privats and 
‘Quinn, “there was. Parkinson's, which was ineentally 
trentioned previonly. Some details concerning the history 
Ur this hostley wll be af interest. About 1850 Reuben 
Parkinson, carrige-buller, erect the hotel at Maske 
Tonge Point (uggs Landing). moving ita few years later 
to the westside ofthe Privat Hota rounds. Te was washed 
faway at the tne the Eastere Gap was created, and the 
following year (1859) Mrs Parkinson built a hostelry in 
‘whut Is now ealled Island Park Robert Mead tok over the 
property In 1873, and his widow continued the business 
Utter his death, In 188% the ity purchased from Mfrs 
Head the twelve acres of land surrounding the hotel, and 
the property beeame part of the park 

Te April 1858, what had lone boon called the Island 
enme 0 in fact, for heavy storm broke through the 
andar and eveated the Eastern Gap in that year. TL was 
(inthis oocaston that Quinn's Hotel was earvied away and 























the site covered with water. Evidently deep chanel wa 
rade, for on April 19, 180, the steamship. Bowmanil 
passed through the gap, andi soon erame commen ed 
by veal 

Tm 1859 occars the frst announcement of moonlight 
excursions on the bay. In addition to her regular trips to 
nd from the Islnd, the Fire Py advertises moonlight 
voyages on Tuesdays and Fridays, and “for the accom: 
Iodation of the dancers thee wil he tusle on board, Fare 
nly one York sbiling”. In 1861 Captain Robert Mooi 
fnnounees the reeommencement of the srvien and males 
the rather unhygienle suggestion that eitivene of Toronto 
can get a mouthfal of fresh ait” by patronising the Fire 
lyon one of her hourly tips 

During the sixties several other fersies were employed 
(on Toronto Bay] The Watertown, a veel of 178 tone bit 
{486 in Kingston, enterod the servienimmeditaly after 
‘wards, and in 1868 it ie annowneed thet "the miniature 
Iie steamer, the Ripple, with her jaunty vig and obliging 
hoy captain, rune halichoariy between the city and the 
Taland, and is well patronised by our eltlens and young 
folks desirous of enjoying a sall"* “On August 22nd of the 
ame year the Prince of Wales, John Walsh, captain, 1 
sdverdied to lave Tinnlng’s Wharf “every ny at noon, and 
very all hou afterwards throughout the day antl pa 
‘Tian Wharf was built in 184, and waa located on a 
‘anal! part ofthe site now aceupid iy the Union Station 

Tm 1866 « new steamer, the Bouguct, was advertised to 
sun to the Island, and season tickets were for sale at 
SW. & J. Strachan, Front Street; Saulters ood yer 
Church Street Whart; Re W. Parkinson, Esq. corner of 
King and Yonge Streets; and from the saptsit'on board” 
James Sauter was the master of the Bouguet.. Two year 
later Captain William Parkinson was in charge of this 
ferry, and advertised that "the steamer has been furnished 
fn tasafl syle and in such a manner aa to enstre com 
{ort combined with safety to persons wishing to visit ths 
avourite place of rcort. The mot liberal arrangements 
will be made with excursions and pienie pasties”. 

1m 1807 the Princess of Wales commenced a service in 
































opposition to the Bouquet, It appears that there was a 
move in that year to award the exclusive right to conduct 
he ferry service to frlende of certain aldermen, and the 
[Globe adopted a characteristic and praiseworthy attitude 

‘We understand that projet is on foot inthe Couneit 
to lage the privilege of eareving passengers to the Island. 
"The eity has full power in this dlvetion, and itis fle that 
they might lusty exercise it, while the result wil be a 
fete control over those to whom the privilege is glven 
Some tall existe of giving the exclusive privilege to some 
intimate friends of eertaln member of the Counel with 
tut tenders We trast such favouritism will not bo at 
tempest. Undoubtedly the ony just plan wil be to lt i out 
ty tendo: 

‘Amonir ler frees in operation inthe late sates were 
the Ada Alice andthe Prince Arthur, both of whlch went 
fon the route in 1868. In 1870 the Perry, under Captain 
‘Thomas Landy, operated under the same management as 
the Bouquet, and the two boats provided  quarter-hoor 
ferviee. On May 24th, the opening of the season, 6,000 
Drople, a large exowd for that peried, journeyed to the 
Tea 

"The development of Hania Point and the other por. 
tions of the Island ‘wat partlelarly noticeable in the 
events. A contemporary publication suggests that 
“ohat the mountain’ fs tothe Monteeaer, the island is to 
the people of Toronto, Until recently It was regarded 
imply. as a fine natoral breskwator, and the ocesionsl 
Teor! of a fee sportsmen. Now, It has heeome—to borrow 
phrase frum the seacoast wateringplacee—‘a great 
marine resort of the townspenple, thousands of whom, all 
Summer long, throng the ferries to ite shores to enjoy the 
Goal breezes of the lake, ‘The once lat and features 
marsh is to-day a waterside suburb of raply Ineresing 
Interest. Prom Hanlan Point—the ‘sand home of Tor 
‘tes nated oareman—s leautiul vow of the elty may be 
had, The features of the island itself, moreover—the 
Mretches of ‘atermeadov, the hotels, promenades, and 
‘Gnint summer residences on ite shores—presnt a peture 
St varied and pleasing outline, Lakeward, stretching out 























beyond Gibraltar Point —the site of an old French block 
house—te the great basin from whieh the city derives ts 
water supply. The water Ie pumpot up through stken 
mains, aid across the bay and land, by powerfal esines 
itvated-on the Esplanade. To tho saat is the fine, airy 
huilding of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, « Aourishing 
conganiaation designed to enedurage amateur yachting an 
to supply the meant of Inxriating in the adjacent lake) 
Sul farther east, ons movtest section of the peninsula now 
fneieled hy the lapping” waves of the Ike, the. Wiman 
Bathe may be seen, thelr outline sharply mirrored in the 
nny expante of gleaming water inthe bay 

"The sume writer envisions some of the modern develop 
rent of Torent’s waterfront, noting that “the purposes to 
Which the Toland and water-serroundliga of Toronto may 
be put, in alfording the mane of rest and enjayment toe 

dod etiens, are yet almost undreamt of. "The whole of 
the lake-front of the island, and touch of the ‘oplanade, 
might be converted into « entinuous promenade or delve, 
with fenting pontoons and cecasional jetties thrown ou 
lakeward, and the necessary adjunct of commodius hotels 
At modest charges, for Individual and family resort. "The 
preservation of the land, meantime, fs pressing duty, 
‘nd the munieipal authorities of the ety wil be eritinaly 
responsible if they continae to neglect {The existence 
Gf the bay and harbour is imperiled hy indifference. Ne 
time should be lost in protecting the island from the en 
crouchment of the lake.” 

‘As time. passed, other ferries appeared on the bay 
During 1876 the Princes of Wales, Bowguet and Watertown, 
were the chiet vessel providing a ferry service, The 
Watertown also ran from tne ta tne tothe Humber. Two 
years later the Princees of Wales end Bowgust and four 
now ferries—the Transit, Golden City, St. Fean Baptate 
land Jidietfe—wore opersting on the Bay. In 1880 the 
Princess of Wales tank near Queen's Wharf, but was raised, 
taken to Oakville, and rebuilt under the name Genera 
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Wolsey; son afterwards she was burned at Fire Island. 
‘There appears ta have been no objection to the operation 
Of horee-hoats de steams erties on Sanday in eaelle times, 
tht there wore attempts to prevent the use of commercial 
pleasure Hoste” tn the Tate elghtoor-sovertis. Tn. the 
Globe fa reported the eate of three men who had been 
Srroned for running steamers on the Sablath, bet the 
DMaistrate demised the ease on he ground that the boats 
‘hotld be constred a ferries rather than pleasure boats. 

‘During the eighties several new ships entered the ser- 
vice, Old inhabitants of Toronto sil recall the Canadian, 
Inuehed in 1882, the Luelle, the St. Jean Boptiste (ater 
Sadie), and Pronette Beye, all under Turner's manage 
Imenk, and the Mosests, Arlington, Jessie MeKdwards, 
otNeen, Gertrde snd Ieland Queen, the lst fve of which 
wrere operated by A.J, Tymon, Almost all of them became 
the property of the Toronto Ferry Company when It was 
formed im 1890. Mose of these bonts wore small screw 
Hteamers, but the Conadian nd. Sadie were twodecked 
‘pddle-wheelers, and earvied $40 and 870 passengers, re 
‘Spetively. Ln S800 were constructed the Mayflower and the 
Primrose, whieh Incorporated the latest conveniences and 
improvements, including eerie ights—then rather 
novelty. "They are stee-bult, two-lcked, double-bowed 
padale steamers and are the only boats in use in 1890 and 
ill remaining in the ferry service. Tn the nineties these 
eae left the Yonge Street Wharf for Kantan's Pot and 
Toland Park, and the wharver at Dufferin and Goorze 
Strets were also uied to a Tesor extent. The scree ex 
tended from Apel t October, and from 7 azn. to 11 pam 
dally except Sunday, when it was more limite. 

When the Toronto Perey Compeny commenced. oper- 
tions in 2800 it prchased the staamers hitherto operated 
iy the Doty Petry Company, and two years later thos be 
longing to the Island Park Ferry Compan. the late 
hineies the new company was operating twelve Zeric, 
"The Tella was long most popular with Islnd realdents, 
snd her eaptin was once presented with vst of colours by 
the City Council in recopaltion of her services in saving a 
‘uber of people from drovwnlag. A commendable custom 














tn connostion with the Toronto Ferry Company’s serve tp 
the nineties was the frequent fee excursions provided for 
‘many hundreds of Inmates of the various charitable int 
{stone of the ely 

From time to time new boats replaced old one, The 
Iotend Queen and Kathioon were destroyed by «fire st 
Hanlan'e Point on February 12,1918. Tn August of the 
same year the rate of passage for adults wat raised from 
eo T8e, and many wore the complaints of citizens Tn 
1923 the Bay Street Docks wore becoming unsafe, and re 
moval to the new slips atthe foot of York Street wes 81g 
ested, But L. J. Solman, owner of the Toronto Ferry 
Company, objetted to doing 30 unless ear track were lad 
to the now docks, At that tbe the preater part of the 
patrons of the ferries were those who atended ball games 
at Solman'sstaum on Hanle’s Point, ang, a the Harbour 
‘Commission stated that the York Street Bridge cold not 
tarry strect care, Solman threatened to discontinue his 
ferry service and to baildx new sadam within reach of the 
cars. The lator part of this polley he proceeded to carey 
Into ettec, but Use ferries were operated with a steadily 
decreasing patronage util April 1026, when the ety de 
ted to buy tho ferey ervie for $887,500, eight boats com 
Dring the fet at that tae 

In February, 1927, the service, which for a year bad 
loon conducted by the Ferry Company for the ety was 
transferred to the management of the Taroto Transport 
tion Commission. Hanlan's Point, Zor enerations the 
“Sunnyside” of Toronto citizen, had almost, faded fom 
the pleture under the competition of Seurboro Beach and 
latterly, of Sunnyside, bat i secured m new ease of life 
under tho enterprising management of the Conmlsion, 
Street ear tickets are used for the ferry passage, and the 
number of visitors to Centre Island, Hania’ Point end 
Ward's Island is greater than ever befor 

"The present equipment ofthe ferry serviea includes six 
fervie, four of whieh—the Mayflower, Primrose, Bluebell 
and Trilium—aro large paddo-whecers, and bwo-—the 
7.1. Clark and Luella~ave small serew steamers. The od 
Jamine (formerly Ojibway) was in service. until 202%, 
land’ ended her days in emes off Sunnyside on Aucust 2 









































1008, The Clort Bros, and Joke Honlan were similarly 
fpured to provide » spectacle for amusement setkers, Two 
Nightselng gacoline launches, the Affe Simeoe and Miss 
York, and two feet boat, the Aylmer and. Buttercup, 
Comprise the rest of the equipment. All boats now ran 
fom the New Queen's Quay instad of using” several 
‘wharves formeny.In 1981 pastengers to the number of 
2172858 were carried on the ferries, over 10,000 making 
the trip on the record day, July Ist of that year. Even 
during the winter anyone sho Wishes to eross may do 80 
on the tis Ned Hania, whieh sale from tho foot ot John 
Street to the island Dtration plant. 

“Just previous to the arrangements under which the city 
tool over the ferry service from the Toronto Ferry Com: 
pany there was considerable discussion relative to bridging 
ihe Eastern and. Western Gaps ao that motor and trols 
are might proceed tothe Island. Fortunataly these plans 
svhich would have ended the ferry service and destroyed 
Inuch of the charm of the pleasure resort, were terminated 
ly the agreement conveying the propery to the City of 
"Toronto, and iti to be hoped that future generations may 
Jong be abe to approach the rer Iland on fereies larger 
Dut wot gresty dissimilar to the old horse boats 











CHAPTER IV 


‘Tue Dow AND Ins East Batoots 


1 the pioneer prio it was uaul to earey on transportation 
by water sthenever posible, for euch roads as, had been 
blazed were mere tals theoigh the forest, The canoe and 
the bateau were long familar on Candin waterway, sid 
the Don River, first mapped by the Frenchman, Raffel, in 
1688, was part of x trade route which wes easly of great 
lnmportane. Soon after Yonge Street was opens i 1796 by 
Aturastus Jones, the ‘North-West. Company, which had 
Tormerly sent brigades of canoe t the west via the Ottawa 
River, diverted mich of the trate to the Yonge Strect 
route, Bateaux travelled in foots up the St. Lawrence snd 
the Bey of Quits, and by a portage at the Carrying Place 
fntered Lake Ontario, along the shore of whieh they pre 
‘vedod to Vork. Crossing the Peninsula at the point where 
the Eastern Gap now is, they made thelr way by oars and 
poles up the Don, and by one of Its forks to Yonge Stroe, 
‘The Aat-botiamed boats ware then Toeded on trucks or 
‘wagons and hasled to the Helland River, down which they 
Iroceaded to Lake Sinncoe and thenes to the North-West 
Some years laier the boats frequentiy dsed Yonge Street 
All the way from the shores of the Bay, the more dif, 
Pills ing ascended by the aid of «windlass or eapetan 

"Transport by dug-out canoe was developed by. pe 
touresque resident onthe Don-Josenh ‘Tye, hermit- 
fauatter from New Jersey, who lived on the west sie of 
‘he river, just north of the site where was later erected 
‘the Don Street bridge. He is doseried as having One, 
sharp, shrewd fostures,sct of by an abundance of whit 
Jase and beard in foct, in every way "the eomnterpart of 
fn Italian srte’s stock’ mode”. Almost all that is known 
Gf him and his more than locally famous eanoe is recorded 
Dy Dr. Seadaing: 

“The mystery attendant on his choice of life of com- 
plete solitude, ie careful reserve, hie perfect sltreliance 
{nvegaed to domestic matters, and t the same tine, the eve 




















ent wisdom of his eontrivanoes and ways, and the propiety 
fd suraeity of he few words, all Helped to render hie a 
ood specimen in wet Hfe of a secular anchorte. He had 
Seen in fect aoe in the United Staten army i the War 
of Independance, and was In the recat of « penson trom 
the other side of the lakes. He was familar, he allged, 
mith the person appearance of Washington, 

“His abode on the Don was an excavation in the side of 
the steep hil «litle way above the level of the riverbank 
‘The fue of his winter replace was «tubular chan, bored 
fp theough the clay of the hilaide. His wleping-pace or 
berth was exactly ike one of the receptacles for human 
femains in the Roman eatacombsan oblong recess, lke 
tribe curved Sn the dey material ofthe hi.”"To the south 
Ur hs eave be ltivated a large garden, and ralsed, among 
‘hier things, the white sweet edible Indian cor, « novelty 
terest the time, and very exellent tobaceo. He, moreover, 
tmamafacture piteh and tar in a ttle ila or pit dug for 
the purpore cote by his house 

“te bullt for himself aragnifcent canoe, lecally famous, 
1 consisted of to large pine Togs, ech about forty fet 
long, well shaped and defy hollowed eu, fastened together 
by cross dovetail pees Jet nat royular distances alone 
the Interior of its Bottom. While in procass of construction 
inthe pine woods through which the "il Roe pastes, on 
the high bank eastward ofthe river i vas a wonderment 
tovall the inquisitive youth of the ncighbourhond, and wa 
‘cordingly often visited and fnpected by them. 

“tn tis craft he ued to pole himself down the windings 
of the streun all the way round into the bay, and on to the 
landing place at the foot of Caroline Street, bringing with 
him the produce of hin garden, and neat stacks of pine 
nts, ready split forthe fikermen’slghtjacks. He would 
‘lo on occasion undertake the ofte of fereyman. On being 
Tailed forthe porpe, he would put across the river persons 
fantlous to male short ext into the town from the east- 
trurd. Just opposite hls den there was fora time a rude 
Causeway over the marsh, 

‘At the season of the year when the reads through the 
‘woods were impracticable ‘Tyler's famous esnoe was etn~ 
ployed by the Messrs, Hellwell for conveying Into town, 














from a polnt high wp the stream, the bor manufsetored 
at thelr Breweries on the Don. "We are informed by’ 
Willan Hellvell of the Highland Crock that twenty-two 
barrels at time cold be paced in iin to rowe of eleven 
cach laid lengthwise sie by aide sill leaving toom for 
‘Tyler and an aosstant to navigate the boat" 

Most of the early transportation problems of York 
‘entre atthe mouth of the Don River. The swamoy shores 
ofthe stream long remained x grest place for mushrats and 
‘in the uppor reaches the wary trout lured the disciples of 
Feaak Walton; while In York's earist years sea talmon 
fused to run up the Don, Bat these sporting activities, 
neither aided nor hindered the development of transport 
‘Apart from the fallen battrnit tre which provided © pre 
carious footbridge in 1794, the frst structre supplying 
more than a temporary erosting appears to have ben e00- 
structed hy Asa Dangorthsroad-bullders when they opened 
‘the first road feom Kingston to York In 1790-1800.” ‘The 
original Danforth Road entered York along the present 
Kingston Road, and additonal bridges were built over the 
Don from time to time to replace log strastares which were 
continually rotting eway or being partially waked out, 
In 1805 the minutes of the Court of Quarter Seasons car- 
lod the item that “Sohn Vanzanto and ‘Thomas, Humber. 
‘one, Overseers of the Highways in the Town of York, rep- 
resented the impoasbiity of passing the Don Bridge fn te 
present state”. It was thereupon urdered "that a coy of 
the Atsesment Roll be furnished to each of them, and that 
‘ey unite thelr strength to make « causeway uniting the 
rosd to the Bridge” 

"For some time men forded the river on horseback, or 
crossed by means of a scow which was worked back and 
forth by the help of a rope. hla service wae maintained 
by a schedale of tolls, and it may be presumed that they 
were similar to those in free atthe Humber and the Credit 
Of which we have some particulars of interest. “On April 
14,1802, the Court of Quarter Sesion’ authorised Richard 


















































Willion to collect the following amounts from persons who 
teed ls ferry at the mouth of the Haber 
For every Waggon, Cart or Sleigh 16, 


Every Person a 
Every Horse na 
Every Horned Cattle a 
Every Sheep 28 
Every Hog 2a 


‘The same euter were laid down in Apri, 1806, for 
‘Thomas Ingersolls ferry at the River Cros, inaugurated 
ft that times On July 15, 1807, the Court considered these 
‘ates too high, and instituted a new schodole with charges 
St from one-thid to ovealf of the former rates. AN in- 
teresting item faye down a “return Tare", stating that 
‘every Foot Passenger and every slngle Horse with Rider 
returting the same day before sunset shall be ferried 
‘ver without charge”! Avan, in 1810, ¢ was believed that, 
“rom the inereased popalation of the Country, and also 
of travellers on the said rond, Ube vates established on the 
{ih July, 1807, are at present too high, and that Tes rates 
‘would support a ferry very well”; accordingly a new tart 
Wvas dravmn up for the Hamber fery, then in charge of 
James Cranford, though fhe reductions were not great. 
"For many years the marshes and deltas at the mouth 
ot the Don preventod easy access to the town from the Bay 
‘A channel was carly wade, hot appear to have been of 
Tittle use. "A Country Subseribor” writes to the Gazete in 
17 as fellows 
‘nto the Printers of the York Gazette: Tt cannot have 
cxcapail the observston of any’ person nequainted withthe 
River Don that at tims, and in all high winds, 1 Ime 
Dsible to get to oF from the town with erat af any de 
Eeription through the present ehannel. Whereas if nature's 
hint was improved mean the break which took place 
three years ago—the navigation would be made safe and 
practicable at all tes, andy without any of the incon 
onlences attending the old, the new channel would shorten 
{he distance from York to the Don Bile upwards of «mile 
Tt would also, by belng property opene dor more towards 








raining the march than & large num of money la out in 
any other possible way. If permission could ‘be obtained 
from the Governor and Coun! for the purpose, the few 
feet to be eut for opening the new channel would be done 
by subscription. Added to ts other general advantages 
would be a greai objct to the owners of eatte and athert 
‘who do not possess pasture ground in the neighbourhood.” 

"The Gazette was heavtly tn aecord with this and com 
mented favourably on much-needed improvements in trans 
portation facilites 

“The editors agree perfectly in opinion with this cor 
respondent, and f persion conld be aiaine, which they 
think ought to be applied for by petition, they will gladly 
contribute towards actomplishing an object of such obvious 
tity. Sectng all the advantages whi would result from 
the execution of the proposed pla they will cheerfully 
second with thelr best endeavours everything tending 10 
Toca lsprovement or public advantage. ‘They. would. be 
happy to see some publicspirited person sat on foot sub 
scription forthe purpose of erecting a ridge over Fran's 
Creek, and the repair of the catseway leading to. Yonge 

eat 
“Another diteuty whieh long existed was the lack of & 
bridge acrose the mouth of the Don which separated th 
tow and the peningula. Ar ety as 1806 bridge o fat 
‘ad been built to enable the Inhabitants of York to tale 
A pleasant ride or walk on the Peninela, but the Gases 
Of Jane 18th of that year auggesta that people should not 
Ara sand or hau loaded wagons over i." In 1808 Parshall 
Terry attempted to ford the river on hotteback, and though 
the horse reached shore it rider was drowned. The obit 
ary notie gives tome details of the eondtion which caused 
the unfortnate event 

“Departed this life on the 20th, Me, Parshall Terry. His 
eatin was occasioned by his getting into the River Don on 
horseback. By this misfortune an exemplary wife. and 
largo, helpless family are left to the eare ofthe al-disposing 
Providence, and a resitiss appeal in made tothe benevo. 
lence and sympathetic generonty of «virtuous pubes "The 
farticular situation of the road near the Thon Bridge calls 





























imperiously upon the commissioners appointed by his Bx 
tellony forthe particbar care of the roads and employing 
the voted money for immediate repairs, as many lives are 
Serouily threatened with danger by its present state, In 
‘consequence ofthe eauseway belng romoved by an excessive 
flood. The place, when seen, sugwests the nature of the 
fequired improvement, and as a part of duty we earnestly 
recommend to public attention.” 

‘nan earlier isso the Gace, in announeing  meoting 
to consider way and means of constructing a bridge, stated 
that several ives had been lost because of the lack of 
Causeway. ‘The development of roereatonal and sporting 
sctvities on the peninsula Is alep mentioned 

“The editors having been ealed upon by & number of 
‘eentlomen to request 4 meeting of sich persone as tle 
‘vish to subscribe towards erecting «bridge across that part 
tof the River Don whieh separates the town and the pen 
insula, give notice that It Ie desired such mecting should 
take place tommorrow at Campbell & Deary’s Tavern at 3 
Gieoc in the afternoon. "They should be wanting in them- 
felves and in Uheir ty tothe publle were they not to give 
‘ren encouragement and assistance In thelr power to 80 
‘lesinble an object, Humanity i interested in the laudable 
tindrtaking, and it may promote a more general subocei>- 
tion to tate that for want of «bridge averal Ives (within 
their knowledge) have been lost. When completed the 
peninsula wil ansver every purpose of an extensive com 
yon to the owners of the cattle; to those who may se it 
for purposes of reerestion It furnishes a most delightful 
wll or ide; ats eo-ground or place for feld exercise we 
now ne ite equal; the eportsman will ind constant and 
‘etsy acces tothe best shoting ground; and the eonvales- 
‘ont might find fealth in an occasional excursion to the op- 
rite beach-—ad travellers or persone coming to market 
From below would a all seasons find the town accesible, 
ivhich to them at present frequently la not, but atthe im 
Tlnent hazard of lf," 

"The project appears to have been well resid, for on 
April 16,1808, the Gacettecontalne the fowing itm 























“We have been favoured with a lst of the sums sub 
seribed for the purpose of erecting & brie across the Don, 
‘nd have the pleasure of informing those who wish to pat. 
Fonlse the undertaking that the subscription already ex: 
feeds one hundred pounds. From the liberal sum given by 
Mrs. Gore an example is offered to other ladies, and we may 
Infer that His Exelleney permits that part of the demeene 
(he peninsula) to be rendered useful to the community, 
‘hist unappropriated to the particular parposes for whlch 
‘twas reserved. When the requlsite sum ir made up we will 
Dbl the names of the donors with pleasure?" 

Whatever bridge was construct at this time, it may 
bo presumed to have been, lke all others at tht. perio, 
morely a crude eovdaroy eautewey, bat with Hite oF no 
fngineering advice In 1819 the bridge was burned by the 
[British Regulars to prevent pursoit ne they retreatad east 
ward. In later years the renewed bridge wat frequently 
In bad state of repair, From time to time efforts were 
sade to constrict satisfactory bridges across both outlets 
‘af tho Don, but the subserptions were never great enoveh 
to complete them. Finally In 1884-35 the works were 
fished, but only after Listt-Govemor Sir John Colborne 
provided a eubeidy from the miltary chest, On August 
2o, 1885, the bridges were ready to be presented by. the 
naltary authorities to the City of Toronto, Dr. Sendding 
Well deseribes the oldworld formalities which characterised 

“The elvie authoritles approzehed the new stratare in 
procetion; barricade at the frst bridge arrested their 
Progress. “A quand stationed there also forbade further 
Advance. ‘The offese in command, Capt, Bonmyeastle, sp- 
pears, and the Mayor and Corporston are informed. Yat 
‘the two bridges before them ure, by the command of the 
Lieatanent-Covernor, presented to thom as free itt for 
the benefit of the inbitants that they may inal time to 
tome be enabled to enjoy the aalrions ar ofthe penineul 
the only stipulation being that the bridges should be fre 
of tall forever to the troops, stores, and ordaanco of the 
foverelun 

"The mayor, whe, a8 eyewitnesses rep 

















vee arrayed 











in an ofial robe of purple velvet ned with scare, read 
the following ep 

‘SirOn the part of Hie Majesty's faithful and Torat 
city of Toronto, receive at your hands the investiture of 
Ghote brigen, eected hy command of His Execleney the 
Lloutenant Governor, and aow delivred to the Corporation 
{or the benefit and aevommodation of the citizens. Tn the 
‘Mine af the Common Council and the eltizens of Toronto T 
fg you to convey to Mie Exalleney the grateful eatings 
‘sth which thie new instance of the bounty of our mast 
Jracious sovereign fe received; and I take this oeasion on 
‘enalt of the elty to renew our assurance of loyalty and 
Nunchoent to Hs Majesty’s person and government, and 
seetays through is Exelleey, a continuance of royal 
avuur towards thin city. T have, on the part of the cor- 
foration and eitlens, to request you to assure Tis Tx 
Eeney the Lioutenant-Governar that His Exedlency's do 
{ine and generous exertions for the health and welfare of 
the inhabitants of this city are daly and gratefully appre 
Usted; and Teg you to convey to Mls Exelleney the best 
‘Manes of myself and my fllow-tizns forthe heath and 
aprines of His Exeallency and family. Permit me, Sir, 
or act and brethren, to thank you for the very hand 
‘Sto at complimentary manner In Which you have eared 
Hs Excellency’s commands into exeeuton? 

“immediately the narrative of the ceremonial on 
tines "the bad, who were stationed on the bridge, struck 
tp the heartstirring ale, God Sove the King, during the 
performance of which the gentlemen of the Corporation, 
allowed by a large number of the inhabitants, passed wn 
Covered over the bridge, ‘Three cheers were then given, 
fapectively, for the King, for His Excelleney the Liew 
enant-Govemor, for the Mayor and Counel of the City of 
‘Toronto, and for Capt. Ronnyeaste. ‘The gentlemanly and 
ignied manner in which both the addresses were reed 
{did credit tothe getlemen on whom these duties devolved 
find the good order and good humour that prevailed among 
fhe spectators present were exceedingly gratifying" 

Many years later ferrymen were necessary at the Doo 
owing to the destruction of the bridge by floods, of which 














fone of the most disastrous occurrd in 1860. ‘The circum: 
stance recalls a pecilie beat of the late forties and its ate 
fe a bldg 

‘A very peculiar vessel plied at ths time on the tay 
Ihetween Toronto and the Inland opposite, known as the 
‘Cigar Boat’ trom the peculiar nature of its construction 
The hull consisted of three hollow eynders, bolted wll to 
ether and pointed at each end lke 4 cigar She was a 
eum sideswheol vessel, the property of te, R. Tinning 
the wharfinger. She wad anything but sucess ad in he 
spring of 1850, owing tothe foods that had occurred both 
at the east and west of the ety, wherehy the Don a 
Humber bridges were swept away, Me. Tinning leased the 
eel, her machinery having been retoved, to the Toros 
City Counel, for use as a pontoon bridge over the Don 
unt the bridge was repaired Of courae all the upper bor 
tion of the veasel had heen taken away as well a3 her 
machinery. ‘The very ret ight she was moored atthe Don 
the ferynien who, when the atrivedy founds like Othe, 
“thoir ooeapation gone’, tank ler, and she hed, of course, 
tobe ralsd. Nevertheees, the was aguin placed in potion, 
fand guarded each night by special watchmen to prevent 
further outrage. When the bridge was repaired, the old 
‘Cigar’, or what was left of her, was not ued for any other 
purpose, but iid by, ad was eventually broken up. 























‘CHAPTER V 
‘Tou Roans 


TwoveHt toll roads have but littl application within the 
Conner of olf York, yot the main highways entering the 
{own and passing though Uhe villages which are now within 
the ity Inte were characterised by numerous tollates 
{In common with those of many ether parts ofthe province 
tnost of the important roads of York County pasty at 
‘avioue times after the fist quarter of the nineteenth 
Century, from the control of the pathmasters appointed at 
the towrship mesting or by magistrates into that of roxd 
compares, which agreed to maintain the highways in re- 
fra for the right to cllct tll from those who ase them, 
"The reason for the change Iny inthe dealty of enforelng 
‘atute labour on the tual, ne 4 renull of which the cond 
tion of many was fmpasauble; the amount of money wv 
thle for roud evelopment in many monieipalts was st 
the same tne very smal, and the eontral government sup- 
plied but litle to supplement what could be raised by local 
{anation, Inthe elghteen-forties and tes numerous roads 
teere planked, wally by roa companies; while before and 
iter that fimo efforts were made to macadamise rome of 
them, though the macadamising was frequently more im 
inary than real, ‘Twelve miles of Yonge Street, for ex 
fle, underwent the proces in the carly thirties, but the 
‘raid tras in such a bad enndltion in 1837 that pursuit of 
ihe rebels after the betle of Montgomery's Farm was al- 
‘most mporsible—even on horseback, 

“Throughout the province many fair rouds wore pro- 
vided hy road companies, though hey were reguenty 10 
Detter than thove upon we no tol was pald. ‘This system 
fr highway management, thorosghly diliked by everyone, 
Tasted nearly 4 cantory ih some distrets, a aumber of sur 
‘ivela resisting the trend ofthe times untl long after the 
Intradeetion of the motoreu? rendered thelr continuance 3 
fouinance. "What was commonly called "the fat” tollgate 























‘on Yonge Stroet was that at Yorkville asi to have been in 
‘operation as early ax 1820. ‘There were at least two others 
farther south, however —one at the corner of King and 
Yonge, and the other near the intersection of College and 
Yonge. “The former was the eatiler of the two, And was 
the frat toate in the town, Te was at on time Kept by 
William Heighton, who, n the eighteon ities, waa trate. 
ferred northward tothe Yorkville gate 

Whether or not there wore tllgates on Yonge Street 
prior to that dato, on January 14,1890, a petition waa lad 
before the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada praying 
that the signatories might be Incorporated as a tarupiie 
company, with power to raise money by lean uyon the secu. 
ty of thelr toll. Senoea Ketehum, James Hoge, and 
seventy-ivo other inhabltants of Yonge Stret signed the 
document, and they hoped that His Majesty's government 
‘would provide the iltist oon, Mesers, Jease ‘Ketchum, 
Cawthra and Mackenale were sponte a committe to co, 
sider the matter, and the evidenc of witnesses called before 
‘then was preponderantiy In favour of the scheme, since 
there apmetred to bo no other effective meane of Keeping 
‘the road in condition. ‘Resognining tho value of the Mist 
way leading to York, the committee reported that “Wt mh 
be worth while at some peridot far distant, as an ex 
eriment, to allow a aum euiient to macadamlse four wiles 
Gf that road to be expended, and afterwards to place a tole 
bar with moderate rates of fll for two years within a mile 
of York, the tolls to be let by auction and the proceeds 
Applied to Keep the road in repair ur the diction of the 
frecholders on oF near the line of road, It found not ad 
vantageous jt’ might be done sway with at the expiration 
of the Act." 

‘The Yorkrillo tol-gate originally occupied the north 
cast comer of Bloor and Yonge Streets, "A small three. 
wom house of characteristic tye reached the ee of the 
oad, and agate stretched aerost the roudway. "These were 
leo «couple of wooden turatiles through which travellers 
fon foot passod. Between 1840 and 1850 one Monkmay 






































was custodian of the wate, and in the latter year the toll: 
house was moved northward to the northewest corner of 
Davenport Road and. Yonge Street. A few months lator 
KR'was moved neross the road and two rooms were added 
lind the coveted way shown inthe accompanying illustration 
tras erectod. Wiliam Heighton was gate-keeper between 
s50 and 1864, In 1865 the gate was again moved north 
‘rar, ths time tothe north-west commer of Wyekham (90% 
Cottingham) and Yonge Streets. E. Y. Crown succeeded 
Highton ae Meeper, and for some years had a smal sore 
il the corner, whore also there was an entrance to Dect 
Park, ‘An old resident of the dstrlet recalls that “one of 
br amusements as ehildren was to see equestrians gallop 
Up to the gate and, before Use Kooper vas able to get out 
oolet the toll Jump the gate and dash up the road: bat 
the keepcr never worried? he always got them when they 
fame back!” 

"about 1670 gate-koeper Grown was followed hy one 
Mowat (or Most), the tll-houce being removed northward 
inthe same your isthe top of Gallows Hil, just below the 
present St Clair Avene. "The name ofthe hill appears to 
Nave originated from the falling across the roadway at 
{hat point of a huge tree whch tod in early times on the 
twest aide of the atrect, ‘The too didnot break, and did 
ot block the road, but for several years remained ina 
Decullar position, resembling the beam of a gallows; and of 
Turse it was nobody's business Lo remove itt 

T1865 the "York Roads” within the united counties of 
‘York and Peel—consiating of Yonge, Dundas, the Kingston 
‘and Lake ‘Shove roads—were purchased by the counties 
from the Canadian Government. Arbitrators fixed the 
rice at $72.00. ‘The anual revenue at that tlme was 
bout 882000, but it mast be remembered that road em 
Dnies spent (or were supposed to spend) 2 good deal of 
Imoney to maintain the Foadways in passable condition; 
‘though the general impression appears to have been, with 
Feference to fol roads throughout the proving, that road 
ompanies were groupe of eaptalists who built tollgates 
































very few miles and oxzcted tll fom all users of the road 
no matter how bal it was 

‘The toll-qates on Yonge Street within York County at 
the time of the purehase were ix In number. No. 1 waa 
at Yorkuile vlage; No, 2 at the head of the southern 
hil at York Ula: No, 3 st Cooke's Corners, a ale anda 
‘quarter north of Thoriill No.4 mile anda quarter north 
‘of Elgin Mills; No. 6 wan the. Autorn gate, hear the 
cemetery; and No, 6 was at Cads’s Corner a mile and a 
‘quarter north of the township line between Hast Guilin 
Shny and Whitehuseh 

‘The Hogg’s Hollow tol-gate was known to travellrs on 
‘Yonge Street 24 “the second” The toot of the structure 
crossed the entire roadway, and the house ofthe keeper wis 
fn the eastside, while at the west was a small leanto uted 
as a storehouse, The fist keeper of whom we have any 
Feeord was one Penoek, who collected tll there in the 
tighteon-thrtea: and Charles Snider and George Lee were 
famong the keepers in later years. ‘The public atttade toe 
‘wards tal-gates-—"rlic of batbarlan”—as never char 
acterlaed by fond memories, but it i of interest that the 
Keepers of thie gate appeet frequently to have been chicken 
faneiors, Thre was a saying current in the district that 
IE you want the freshest of fresh eggs just 0 to the 
ooper of ‘the second’. H's got "am; and consequentiy 
‘any elty people were numbers attong his patrons” 

During the heyday of toll roads there were four gates 
on Dandas Street within en rlls of Toronto, There was 
No. Tat Brockton, on the north wide of the strech, about 
half way betweon Sheridan and Brock Avenues; No. 2 a 
‘ways elled “the blind talkgate”, on the north-east commer 
of Bloor and Dundas Streets; No. 8, the Lambton chock 

te, at the Intersection of Dundas Street and’ St. Cait 

Avenue; and No.4, the Mimic gate, « short distance weet 
‘St. George's Church, Islington. Canecrning the collection 
fof tll at those gates Toh Rose Robertson write 

“Teams proceeding to Toronto from beyond the fourth 
sto paid tll atthe fourth and the fst, being free of the 
{eo intermediate ones; but chose who eae fom places be 

‘the fourth and the third paid at the latter and aso 























again at the first. ‘The ‘lind tol-gate never exactod a 
toll from teams proceeding direct along. Dundas Stret, 
but wae bull for the parpose of catching those people who, 
foming érom ‘Toronto, drove along Dafferin Street north 
fo the coneesslon, thence procoeding weet to Dundas Stree, 
thas avoiding the Broskton wate. It often happened that 
fA teamater going to the ety would tum out of the way 
find proceed east along the concretion, so a8 fo eseape— 
tr in the hope of escaping-—Brockton {oll. ‘The keeper of 
the ‘Blind’ gate rarely missed noting the eocursenee, and 
Jooked out forthe return of this man. If he eame by hm 
lf he mas al ut certain to find the bar down and passage 
Impossible, ‘Then would follow a war of words, and lng: 
trig’ flowed that would be extremely Zorible even from 
"London eabby’s polnt of view. Sometimes even blows 
were struck, which occasionally resulted na meeting be- 
{ore the maviteates, with sometimes a conviction for as 
faults Asa pratty general rule, though, the foll-aker set- 
tied his own quarrels, Neither he nor his employers had 
Inuch liking for Polie Court proceedings. ‘They kaw that 
{ova erent extent they were Ishmacltes: every man’s hand 
‘was against them,  Proreely rich scenes‘ have bean de- 
ceibed as happening st the ‘lind gate tok place over and 
fover again at No, 2 gate, with dainguents who tried to 
‘dodge the toll by going along St. Clair Avenue." 

"The “blind” gate at the Bloor Street intersection was a 
peeular two-storey structure, witha covered way extending 
eroes Dunas Street, "The chock Uallgste stood for forty 
Yours, but dissppeared in 1807. ‘The Brockton tll-bar, kept 
for many years by James Ker, was located about one hun- 
dred. yards weet of the “Appil Forum!” or “The Three 
‘Taverne""—Cllard’s, Choreh’s Brown Bane and the Queen 
‘Sroit Hotel Numerous tls fixed between the fence and 
the ber prevented yells from passing when the gate was 
tloced, and pedestrians had either to wait or climb over. 
‘Nour by, Mis, Larkin ostinistrere of Brockton, kept a small 
‘general sore. Both the Brockton tol-bar and the “blind” 
fete wero removed considerably earlier than the check ol 
fate for they were much closer tothe ity, and of necesity 














‘ame to an end when the boundasios were extended in thete 
Airetion 

‘On Queen Stret, near ite junetion with Ossington 
Avenue (then part of Dundas Stroet), was a tll-gate which 
led to the nawing of Rebeses Strooty originally & lan rans 
ning from the eastern side of Dufferin Street fo open elds, 
by which Queen Strest mieht be approached. ohn Rony 
Robertson sags 

"The reaton it obtained this name was that the land it 
roses was pirchased by a contacter who supplied wood 
to the Garrison. He disputed the right of the road trustees 
to exact tll from his teams at the gate. This dispute 
‘aused great deal of il-ecing btween tho contractor's 
ten and the heepers of the gate, nd constant quarrels 
‘ensued, and sometimes blows were interchanged. "Owing 
tg these quarrels the lane got loally Known a8 Rebooes 
Street, after the Robeceates, wha in South Wales iy 1848, 
systematically destroyed tll-gates and Bats. ‘The reason 
they took the name af Rebecaites was in allusion to the 
reference contained in Genesis xx, 60. 

Dundas and Yonge Streets were by no means the only 
toll roads leading into Toronto. ‘Queen Street, andthe Lake 
Shore Read which extended westward from it, had thle 
Share. A correspondent ofthe fal and Bimpive recall that 
inthe tate seventen “thre masa tllyate nt Queen Street 
‘nd Brockton Road (now Bros Avene), and check toll 
sate at th junetion of King und Queen Streets. This etter 
‘as opened when King Strot was extended west at Dowling 
Avenue through Beaty's Bush to test Queen Street. ‘The 
Brockton Raed tollgate was shorlly afterwards moved to 
the ste of the cheek tol-gate and tolls were collect by 
‘Mr, Evelegh, who had a farm on the westside of Ronee. 
valles Averuo, about a quarter of a mille north of Queen 

Concerning the Sunnyside gate, and «check gate farther 
west, SH. Howard writes tothe same paper 

“Surely you havo not forgotten the tell-gate at Sunny: 
sie that stood jast west of Ronceralles, on the south ide 









































jst by the big osk tree? Every horsevdrawn vehicle of 
the early days, the days of my borhood in the 80's and 
ft" eoming ito town from the Lake Shore Road or lesving 
town trom the west ve thatold thoroughfare, was required 
to'pay toll and the gate waa there to stop trae Ui he di, 
though I cantot remember that this gate was ever actully 
Cloned, The tall keepers cottage was close beside the gue, 
Cottage, oak tre, fel, road rallway track, the very ground 
Of the site, are fone now, being replaced by the Sunnyside 
fridge over the railway trace and the new railway sade, 
pow one of the best highway intersections in Canada 

‘Aveateh gate was leo maintained further out on the 
Lake Shore, opposite the second entrance sate to Tigh 
Park, the Howand Park stop for street cars today. This 
tte and a shelter hut forthe gate-keeper stood under the 
Shade of the gnarled old. Ralin of Gilead tres, the treet 
{hats doublless, Etienne Bila save when he, Mest of white 
men, padled down the Humber and oct into Humber Bay, 
Sand which the City of Toronto, Ite incorporated wise 
fdom(2), permitted to be cut down shen the boulvard was 
planned. "hey are replaced now with a spindley row of 
Lombardy poplars! 

TrThis cateh gate was to catch those who sought, to 
evade the tll at Sunnyside by diving around through High 
Park and coming dawn ta the Lake Shore Koad beyond the 
Sunngeide tollgate, ‘The tll was taken In those days hy a 
family named Atkinson, ny one of whom, mato or female, 
tras lkely to step out Into the road with hand outetrotched 
Trent to aehoo with Curly Atkinson, the eldest son of the 
family, who was frequent stationed at the Howard Par 
atch gate, and learned, ak T romomber, from passing 
fcamsters to chew tobacco at sn early age. Where ts he 

"North-eest and east of Toronto the main arteries had 
cach ts quota of tallgates, ‘There was one on the Kingston 
fou between the ety and Norway, and another on the 
Danforth oad between Little York and the city. There 
‘was once a gato atthe commer of Avenue Rosd and Daven 
ort Road, and check nto where. Davenport crosses 
Bathurst Street; while old inhabitants remember two toll 


























lodges Just west of Osgoode Hall, and one to the east of the 
Intersection of College and St. George Streets, 

‘During the thiety years that the tolkgates were under 
the control of the county they were lessed tothe highest 
bidder at public avetion, at frst annually, and later for 
three yearé ata time. ‘The entes of tll at charged In 1876 
for various types of vehlles nnd animals may bo taken ae 
teria: 
ded vehicle drawn by one horse o ather beast. Te 
Loaded vehicle drawn by two harses or other beasts Ie 
Unloaded vehicle drawn by one horse or other beast Be 
Unloed vehicle drawn by two horses or other beasts Te. 









For each additional bast fe 
For each saddle horse or other beast with der te 
For every horee, ox, cow, ote, unetiached 2s 
For avery sheep, pig or goat ie 


"The tll-gaten cotinied to be operated by the county 
nti 1896, thoweh eeveral of them had disappeared peor 
that time. W. J. Hil of York Township moved! in the 
County Counel in that year that tll be abolished and the 
motion carried. The by-law patting a end to follzates 
went into eect on December 31, 1896, a strong compensa: 
ing factor being the abolition at the sutue time of the fees 
previously charyed to farmers particpating in the Toronto 
market. "Twenty years later there were sill 8 naaber of 
toll roads in Ontario, notably around the town of Cobourg. 
But they were becoming a great sulsance as motor trie 
Inerease, a the eonstrution of the King’s Highways put 
fn end to any remaining onthe main routes of travel "Toll 
Toads had served their purpose in only 8 seab-atifactory 
manner, and may sely be sald that cach and every one 
Aeparted this life “unwept,unhonour'd and unstng" 














CHAPTER VI 
Stas AND SIDEWALKS 


Yor, in common with other municipalities, was orisnaly 
foverned by oflais appointed by the citizens at the Love 
nesting, together vith some regulation, parceularly in the 
Fooning of taverns, ete, and inthe enforcement of ws by 
the Court of Quarter Sealons. ‘The most important oficos 
to be filled were the of clerk, collector and assessor, but 
there were also pathmasters of overacers of the roads, 
fenceviewers, pond-keepers and a town warden. One of 
the early patimasters of York, Jokn MeDougall was pub 
Tily complimented in the Gazette for his “great assiduity 
tnd care in geting the strets cleared of the maby and 
flangerous especially at night) abstrtions theres”! 
‘Three weeks Iter, on July 20,1798, Me. Clark, pathmaster 
forthe west end ofthe town, was simllaelyeongratulated™ 
‘The mind and the numerous stumps inthe streets added 
greatly ta difietties of traneport. One man wrote to the 
Niagare Canada Constellation in 1790 that "if any gentle 
nan will come forwand and pledge his honour (he bela 
perfectly ear at the tne) that will atredueo a bil in 
the Hoote of Amembly forthe purpose of « Stump Act for 
the eity of York he shal have my Vole at the ensulng gn 
tral lection"* This type of law appears to. have Deen 
laetive in Vergennes, Vermont, where each drunk was 
foreed to remove ane stun from the stoats. Inthe fol 
lowing year "Stump Aet” was in fore in York, and many 
1 root was removed hy topers, who might be sentenced to 
fradicate one or more stumps from the highways of the 
town, Since, however, such knowledge at we have of the 
Innovation emanates from Niagara, York’ rival, we may 
sume tha ite Importance was eonsideraby exaggerated 
"Yonge Stree, the fist great highway in the provinco, 
was blazed in 703-06 by the Queen's Rangers under 

















Augustus Jones, and Je from York northward to Lake 
Simcoe. Almost immediately after the oeiginal survey, 
however, that portion from Toronto Bay to a polnt some 
distance above the fst concession Tine (loot Street) ell 
{no disuse, trae from the north approaching the town by 
vay ofa tail along Paellaniont Stret. ‘The ineonvenlence 
ling from thie detour led to Dhe reopening ofthat part 
tf Yonge from Lot (Queen) Stroet to the treo-mile post 
‘The York Gasett of December 20, 1800, gives an account 
of meting held to consider the matler 

“A number of the prinipal inhabitants of the town met 
together in one of the Government Buildings o consider the 
means of opening the road to Yonge Street, and enabling 
the farmere thereto bring thelr provisions to macket with 
tore eave than in practicable at present... The Hon. the 
(Chie Tustice (Eisley) was called to the chal 

“A paper was then produced and read, containing a 
proposal from Elipalet Hale to open and make the road, or 
to much of it ax might be required, at the rate of twelve 
flollars per nere for learing it where no causeway Was 
wanted, four roe wide, and cutting the stumps inthe two 
Iniddls rode close to the ground, and Ts. 6d. Provinlal 
‘urveney per fod for making a causeway 18 fost wide where 
SSeauscway might be wanted. Mr. Hae’ proposal was n 
‘cepted ‘and patition of the Legialature les for 
Simatare a Mr- MeDougal's Tavern, and subseriptions 
till be received by Messrs: Allan and Wood." 

‘This work was completed in June, 1802, and was for 
some years known as "the road to Yonge Street". Trafic 
from the north then proceeded east on Lat Seret ta the 
Market and the business section of the tows. 

Blinhalet Hale appears to have considered himself the 
lower by the opening of this streteh of raadway, for In the 
pring of 1808 he “presented memorial to the Court af 
General Quarter Sessions stating the injury he had re 
felved. by the continuation of Yonse Street through his 
‘Town Lot, and praying the land to the ens and north of ls 
ous, formeriy part of Toronto Steet, in Tew of what has 
town taken from hi to the west of hla House* “On May 





























nd he wat permitted “to fence in and oceupy for this 
Simmer and the ensuing Fal only, that part of the Old 
Road which Hen tothe eastward and to the northward 
ff is Haas” “From Lat Street to tho buy Yonge Stret 
Femained unopened for some years longer. 

"The Court of Quarter Sesions was in charge of the 
enforcement of slate labour on the reads, and from the 
proceedings of this body we lexen many details of eazy 
Righway development in York and vicinity. In April, 1810, 
‘Jordan Post, Pathmaster forthe eastern portion of York, 
‘eported “that he hud money in hls hands unexpended, being 
the fines levied upon such pertons ax had not performed 
their Statuto labour for the last year, and ho desired the 
‘Court to point out to hi the roed whereon he shall ay 
fut, The Court then ordered that he shoud expend the said 
‘money on the rond leading past Jeare Ketchum's towards 
Yonge Strest”” Ketcham lived north of the corner of 
‘Yonge and Adsaide Streets, 20 that the road named was 
the lower part of Yonge Stret, or, agit was ealled at that 
time, "the road to Yonge Street". The low and marshy 
hatore of parts of the land over which it passed made i 
neceasery that a bldg of canteway be constructed, and we 
fAnd two years earlier that "D'Arey Boulton, Eat, the 
Elder, be permitied to di his Settlement duty by erecting 
fnew Bridge atthe Ratrance of the road leading from the 
‘Town of York to Yonge Strost”, At the same meating 
Samuel Ridost was allowed to perform his staute labour 
on that part of the same road "between the poplar plain and 
the Hive Hl Creek" 

‘The difiulty of enforcing statute labour was always 
present, In July, 1810, the pathmasters of Searboto’ re 
Ported that ten ten had refused or neglected to do their 
Works wherespon the Magistrates “ordered them either to 
‘work thle Statute duty on Danfort's Roud in Searboro’ as 
oon at the aad Pathmastrs ball again warn them, oF ese 
pay the sume of five shillings for every day they are rated a, 
‘eit ll expenses” Tt was worth while for the pathmaster 
qo get all statute labour dane, forthe Court might charge 


























him with at work which had not been completed. For ex. 
ample, D'Arcy Bouton, Pathmaster of York, appeared be 
{ore the Court in 1810 "to shew eause why tho remainder of 
‘the Statute duty of his division ue for the last year should 
‘ot be charged to him by reason of his neglecting the dation 
of said Ofc" "He was, however, given another chance to 
tet the work done, 

Jn addition to the rather general evasion of statute 
labour the Magistrates were not Infrequeatly bathered by 
Interference withthe course of drains or by encroachment 
upon roed allowances. In 181 letters were sent to sleven 
persons ordering them to remove buildings or fences from 
the highway, of to siden the roadway to the eatutory 60 
feet. Five years later a regulation was adopted for the 
Improvement of King Street, the resolution tating’ that, 
vin order to rendor the most commerclal street (King’s 
Street) pastable, the Pathmester shall open watercourses 
fon each aide which have been arrested in their nateral 
feourse either by negligence, inattention or indifference, not 
to aay worse". In the mo year (816) {was stipulated 
that the footpaths on either side of the street should be 
‘leven fet wid, and tht no person shall presume, infront 
Gf their premise, to raise the footpath so as to occasion & 
Stop unles the Magistrates tn atssion approve. ‘The ear 
age way shall be formed by a gentle descent tothe bottom 
of the water-course adjlning the footpath, so ne to have 
the appearance ofa segment of circle or what is known 
by a barreled or turnpike road” 

The Lake Shore Road west of York was originally 
‘opened by British Regulars snd malts, De. Seadding’s se- 
count of Its construction contains some details of intrest: 

"The early ine of communication with the Had of the 
‘Lake was by the Lake Shore Road, The cron thoroughfare 
between the pei lots of Ms. Bouchette or Col. Givins and 
‘Mr. David Burns was opened up by Col G. 1. Denison, | 
enior, with the sslstance of some of the embodied mit 
‘The work of opening the road here, as well ay further on 
through the forest, was at frst undertaken by a detache 
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‘ment of the regulars under the direction of an oer of the 
Royal Engineers ‘The plan adopted, we ar tld, was frst 
to fall each tree by very laboriously severing it from is ase 
floc to the ground, and then to smooth off the upper siF- 
{ce of the root o stomp vith an adze, As this procest 
fas necesarly slow, and after all not Hkely to result in 9 
Jormanenty good oad, the proposal of Colonel (hen 
{igutenant) Denison to set hs iltlaxmen to eradicate the 
toes bodily was accepted-—an operation with which they 
tree all more or less familiar on thelr farma and in thelr 
Tow cearinge. "A\fine broad open track, vesd¥, when the 
{ny for auch further improvements should arrive, for the 
feception of pak of macadam, wab soon constructed.” 

TE appears that subterranean springs aad quicksand 
greaty nverfered with effetive road construction on Yonge 
‘Street between Lat Stteet and the village of Yorkile. Not 
il sat 1800 was any attempt made to macadamise the 
Foadbed, but some years previously a wooden tramway oF 
fron plank rood over a short distance of the worst pert 
tres an interesting experiment. Sheriff Jarvis was the ciel 
Dromoter of thls temporary expedient, but ft was fist su 
ested by Rowland Barr, In ster years plank roads be 
ame very potular in Upper Canada. 

‘King Stret, the most important thoroughfare in the 
town, sas telly im somewhat bettor condition than the 
‘thers. Previous to the War of 1812 an effort was made 
to pave, though rather eradely, some few yards of the foot 
bath around Jordan's York Hote, and here and there else 
Ivhere, ‘The paving material consisted of lt fagstones 
rom the lake beach, bit as they were of irerular shape 
tnd smal sive the resulting pavement was very coarse and 

‘On Apel 26, 198, however, the magistrates of York, 
assembled at Quarter Sesion, ordered thet "S100 from the 
‘Town and Police Fond, together with one-fourth of the 
Statute Labour within the Town, be appropriated. to 
‘ageing the sidewalks of King Stree, commencing. from 
the corner of Church Strest and. proceeding east to the 
limite of the Town, and that both sides of the street do 
proceed a the same time”. 

Haney Sending: Toons of O38, pp 2712 
‘itn tthe Cour of Gena Quarter Senne, Apel 2 







































‘We have no knowledge of the extent of sidewalk pro 
vided through this grant of £100, but is improbable that 
the entire business aectlon of even this one strect was ime 
proved by stone paving. In fact three yetrs later the 
UE, Loyal, n commenting spon the marked improve. 
‘ment inthe streets, exrrests thst the aldewalls aro in nest 
of repae: 

The great improvement which has bes made within 
few years in the streets of the town reflects the higher 
credit on the York police. ‘The whole extant of King Stet 
fs wll gravellel and affords good carriage road. Many 
others are undergeing the same proces, and several ar 
prepared for it by belng fist tarnplked and allowed tie 
toate. Some ratation with respect to the improvement 
ot the sidewalks may be considered as necessary." 

‘An old fahabitant recalled that when he esme to York 
‘in 1828 “tho roads on al thoroughiares of the town were 
like most village roads in dry weather, falrly good. No 
material, however, was used to improve ther, In conve 
‘duenea of whieh inthe fall and in ralny weather they were 
Almost impassable for vehicles, ‘The winters set in gene: 
‘ally early, and tho frost made the roads better; and. aa 
"ling could be looked Zor almoct tom certainty through 
the winter months up tothe end of March, thers was not 
‘much to complain af.” So far as locomotion was concerned, 
the sidewalks, except In dry weather, were inno better state 
than th streets, This state of affairs, however, did not lat 
Tong, as shortly after 1890 improvements on the sreet and 
sidewalks commenced, and on the Inter some flagging and 
plank walkt were laid down, Quite a number of our 
Wwealthio men, merchants, professional men and govern- 
rent aicors, Kept their earslages. "The most in ase by the 
merchants wat 4 Kind of four-whosed light Waggon oF 
Wwaugonette, made for one or two seats, and strongly made 
{or rough roade* 

It's interesting to know, however, that even in the days 
of mod strocts and oxen there was a speed Inw, Th the 
Polico Regulations of 1811, sx amended in 1828, it fe 




















stipulated that no person shall “gallop, oF ride or drive & 
hotee or bors at an unreasonable rate" (dolighttally in 
tletnite) "in the Streets of the Town or on tho Bank or 
‘Beach infront of the Semo; .... nor to ride on the Foot- 
paths". To prevent encroachment upon the footpaths ft 
fra usual to place poss at short intarvals 
TEthore were even anti-parking laws and restrictions as 
cay as 1817, for it was lad down that "uo Waaon, Cart, 
fr Carriage of any deseription” was to be left standing in 
the strat for longer than 24 hoars. Similarly, twas 
‘last the lave to leave onthe street for a povid exceeding 
DA hours "any Firewood, Timber or other ineambranee, 
sept In cases of building, when oneshalt of the 
‘inet in front‘of the Lotto be built on will be allowed to 
fe ecupied. for a reasonable time by the materials re 
{uired in bildng, leaving a clear passage on the footway 

For many years strets went unlabeled and houses un- 
numbered, but in 1880 the Magistrates ordered the Clerk 
Gt the Peace "to take steps to get the names of the strats 
bined and put up wherever thee la corner house", Two 
Years later an appropriation not to exceed 603. was made 
for the numbering of houses, the plan belng that "those 
‘rain east and weet commence to be numbered from the 
fat end, and thoce running north and south to commence 
from the south end”. 

“Among the many fmprovements effected in the newly- 
created city in 184 by borrowing money and increasing the 
fay rate was the constvetion of 2618 rods of bwo-plank 
Sidewalks st cot of about Te. per rod. "There wore not 
previously any wooden sidewall in the town, and thove 
trere laid on only one ele of the street, where pedestrian 
Trafe was pretest. JG. Howard was city surveyor atthe 
time, and the first walks-—eonslting of two eleven-foot 
planks laid lengthwise—wore put down on King Street 
inde bia direction, At the same period Jesse Ketehum, 
tannes, whose benefactions to the elizens of York reached 
ange proportion, Ket the foatpths in the vilnty of his 
‘home and tannery on Yonge Street clean and comfortable 
hiya thick coating of tanbark Ketshum's home stood 
‘segdtion fore Pas of the Ten of York. 183. 






































‘where the Holt, Renfrew clathing store Is now located, 
fnd high stack of hemlock bark faced Yonge Stret. 
front of his tannery, which was situated on the south-west 
comes of Yonge and Adelaide Streets, ‘The strets, too, 
‘tere beng Improved at that time, for contemporary do. 





teripton of the city notte thst they “are wide and. well 
Iaidout, and owing tothe indefatigable exertions of George 
Gurnett, Esq, aro now well drained, allke enhancing the 
heath and comfort of the inhabitants?» 

erhaps a short digresion willbe pardoned to enable 
reference to a man who not only lald the fat plank side 
tralks but whose ood works in many ‘elds of activity 
provide mute yet eloquent evidence tha he loved Toronto, 
The ely’ fret mayor, Willam Lyon Mckenzie, appointed 
John G. Howard eliy surveyor, and a more versatile 
‘engineer could hardly have ben found, He should always 
he remembered for his notable gift of High Park to the 
city, but his contribution to Toronta's develogmert in other 
respects was outstanding. A writer well summarised hit 
life work in the Glabe of February 19, 1998: 

“le was, as it wore, this voutheul clty's Universal 
Provider of Amenities. He provided amenities in in, wash 
fad Tndia ink, In plank, clapboard, beick (both red and 
‘white, and plaster; in cast fron, cut stone, macadem, and 
ft lastin more enduving stuf of beauty. Sever, college, 
‘Shure or jail; barn, bank, patent bridge oF cemetary; 
acguet court, coach hovse, wharf or vill residence; tart 
pike road, balroom, market or tavern, court Rowse, Iinatie 
feylum, Masonic hall or hay sles store, monuient oF 
‘warehouse; printing ofie or pletare gallery; whatever the 
siya ned, Jo Howard had deign ready fo serve tt 
Ihe hadn't he could toake one. And di” 

Tn 1886 s motion before the Counel sugested “tha the 
srossings af this ety be dane with stone, four feet wide” 
In general, however, not meh meney was expended spon 
the readvays, the eos of clearing snd repairing them beng 
cnt £90 (8,00) a ate ns 848 The uu oaon ef 
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streets and sidewalks in the early fortos ts deseribed Dy 
‘ne who lived In tho ty at the time 

‘othe streets were wretchedly paved, or not at all, and 
swore generally in a very bed condition. Il the sidewalks 
Were af wood, and in the prinepal teeta wero from elght 
{ovten fost im width, the planks being lald crosswise, and 
fn many of the private streets not more than four planks 
‘Gur fec) in width, lid lengthwise. ‘The alls frequently 
team loose, easing the ends to tilt, making it somewhat 
inky for polestrana, Theee sidewalks had to be frequent 
Jy renewed 

"The characteritis of ety travel 
by another eter: 

Pew wito now stroll down the wall-boarded sidewalks 
of King Stret reflect upon the Ineanvenince atending thie 
fecrention to ther airs ad grandives and granddames, 
Xho were complied to ack up thelr garments. and piek 
Thole way from tuft fo tuft and from atone to stone. Tt 
fest no unasual aight to behold the heavy lumber wagon 
‘Micking fact in the mud ap ta the axle In the middle of 
Kine Street, opyite to what Is now MeConkey' refectory 
‘The partyin portion of the cltzens were content elther 
{orteodge or ta be shaken in «cart dawn by two sturdy 
han, The fachionabe ery then waa Mrs. MeTavish’s ear 
Ie hero’, and the ‘Gee up’ retounded a8 leary among the 
pines and elms athe gi ‘allright of the modern fookman 
along the nei street” 

"Koropon of conditions of travel C, C. Taylor tells the 
foltowing story, which went the rounds in the days of Bad 
streets: 

A gentleman, walking on the Tose planks forming ® 
sidewalk on King Stree, spied a good-ooking hat in the 
Iida of the street. Curfoos to ace and pick up the hat, 
fhe managed to Tesch i, and, on removing I, discovered to 
his suprice the head of a living man underneath, This 
Individual at onee appealed for help and deliverance, urging 
fis a speclal ple that, If prompt assistance was not 
endered his horse, which was underneath, would certainly 
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perish, ‘Tho usual mode of extrication by the ase af shovels 
4nd oxen was toon applied, and man and horse exesvated, 
This being the climax of exaggeration om this muddy dues. 
tion, #¢ mnt now be dimes, 

“The toalled mecadamising of Toronto streets was in 
coective in providing a good roadway excepting the main 
Stroet, King, which was usually kept in atistaetory cone 
dition, A Detter macadam roadbed was laid in 1861 on 
Yonge, on King Street between Youge and St. Lawrence 
Hall and an Queen west of Yonge, when the horse railway 
was Inaugarsted on these street. The agseement made 
With Alexander Easton, builder ofthe rallway, included 
provision that he was to maintain the roadway between his 
tracks and for cightoen inches on either side, the ety being 
usponsible for the rest. On olherstrete the macadamising 
onsated largely of pile of rocks in the centre of td 
‘reas, most vehicles religiously avoiding the contre of the 
oad on that aeeount; while such horses and WAEEOnS 
fravello there kicked rocks tothe se of the ron where 
they provided excellent ammunition during Orange parades, 
lections, or other setvitis of a partisan nature 

In he late sixties eedae-bock paving was intrduced by 
the Stret Raliway Company, the blocks, x Inches deep and 
at from pals, being placed on wand between the tes on 
‘whieh the rail were placed. Apart frum the railway road 
bod this type of paving appears to have been frst applied 
forthe strats of the city when King Street, between Yone 
tnd Bay, was 20 paved In 1869 or 1870, Yonge Street 
‘rom Bloor to King was paved with cedar blocks in 188) 
‘and so remained until 1904 when ft was atalted, the se 
‘walks bing similarly paved the same year. The fist brick 
paving in Toronto was aleo on the sirot railway tack 
allowance, the sections whieh Introd the use of brik in 
1899 beiny Dundas and Callege from Lansdowne Avenue to 
Dufferin Stree, on Bathurst from College to Queen, and ot 
College trom Bathurst to Dafferin As tn the case of the 
dar blocks, the eit soon extended the use of brick pave: 
ments to many other struct, and numerous examples of 




















both types are sll to be found in tho older portions of 
‘Toronto. 

"The appearance of streets just before the era of sana 
paving is worihy of mention. ‘Those who have memories 
tending back fo the eighties ean recall Uhe man streets 
Gf Toronto with high board sidewalks, deep utes on 
Sither side and bridge-like crossings over them. Hitshing~ 
poste were prominent ab store entrances in the days when 
abs and carriages unlosded customers. And one need 
‘nly cbyerve the mud in unpaved portions of North Toronto 
{abe able to visualise the condition of sach streets as were 
fut Gignifed hy ees beck paving-—which wae itself not 
of the emoothes. 

“Thou Portland cement was fest manutactured in 1824, 
tt was the late eighties before anything in the nature of 
Concrete paving was altempld fn Toronto, The frst aie 
svalta ot this type were Keown as “granolthc", and were 
Ux inches thick the weering surface ensiting of Portland, 
Cement and granite chips, At Best, in 1886, merely a few. 
‘Short strpa were paved, their loation being on ether side 
Sf the Romin House at the souticeatt corner of King and 
Fork Strects and atthe corner of Yonge and Front Sted, 
Choposite the Bank of Montreal. At that time the sidewalks 
Utroven important stresta ke King ore of wood, and their 
‘development from footpath to lagstones to planks and then 
fo comunt hasbeen more or less contemporary with similar 
Improvements in fhe surface of streets, in which the Gist 
tne of aaphatt occurred in T888 on Bay Street from King 
fo Front, tn 1889 the use of concreto under the tes was 
Inaagursted by the Toronta Street Railway, and in Tater 
rats the employment of such materials for sidewalls and 
‘oats ‘beeame more common. In 1895 was announced 
Hoe event pride that "many of Toronta's main strets 
[nd private thoroughfares are asphalt and go, with i 
trolley street ear service improved wator supply, snd more 
‘ective police and fire departments, Toronto had definitely 
‘Koumed many of its modern characteristics, though sky 
ceapers, meandescent street lights and motor-ars had not 
See mnade their abu, By March, 198, the miloure of 
weed atrets in the elty was G425 out of total of 87.7, 
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while there were 9004 miles of concrete sidewalks, Of the 
ttret paving most i, ofcourse, of asphalt, but 8 conser 
able mileage of the oker types still rmnine: snd i the 
tity may be found aboot ton miles of old wooden ekdewalks 
to remind one of the fist of that variety whieh were Ia 
when Toronto was inaugurated exactly a century ago, 














CHAPTER VIE 
cant, Puaasvee: WaccoN, Can ax Ontnus 


Ine the carly years of the town the Inhabitants of York 
tither walked, or rode in their own carrlages oF wagyons 
‘There were, of cours, plenty of eaters bot until after the 
{ration of the eit. in 1884, ier aren was not large and 
‘here was bu litle demand foe vebeles of passenger trans 
pork. There were, however, to lvery stables in the town 
Fethe earty thts, an’ annoureement. appearing. in 
Walton's 188s Directory that "Hackney, Coaches, Gigs, 
Pleasure Wasons,Slejghs, ete, can be had upon reason 
ble terms at Harnatd’s Livery Stables Market Stret, near 
fhe Ontario Hoase Hote and at Black's Livery Stables, 
Neptune Inn, New Strect™™ By 1895 the use of ined 
Webicles wes great enough to niggest that their drivers 
Thould be licensed ad the business regulated, and an Act 
tras passed for the purpose by the City Counel on Alay 
‘oth of that years but the “Cartmon's Act" of that date 
Imakes no miention of pamsenger Vehicles its terms being 
Confined exclisvely fo the regulation of “any Sled, Cart, 
‘Teuciy Dray oF other Caeviage for the transportation of 
ny Goo, Wares, Merchandise, Firewood or any other 
Thing whatever”, Inelding such good old-time items as 
Togsheade of suxars puncheons of rom, and pipes (Le 
Gegaton casks) of Win 

‘Supplementing the pleasure wagons and wigs that one 
right hire inthe ety et that period were the stage line, 
Which operaed in all ditetions and were of specal al 
for longer trips. ‘The frst stages entering, York appear to 
have commenced about 181617 on the Kingston Road east- 
trards and on Dundas Street westwnrd, Atleast as carly 
{1898 Plates Stage Line waa running on Yonge Street; 
tile trom the thlrtes to the coming of allways in the 
let fifties numerous stages were leising and approeching 
‘Toronto at all hours. In 2860, for example, Zour stages 
‘Gere an ” 























Jott for point eat cach day, two or thre forthe west, and 
four or five northward up Yonge Stret, the macadamising 
Gf which In 1847 induced several new lines to commence 
Seen kul ist bas sed puueeee oeeies ees eee 
faeriages and 130 gigs and pleasure wagons ware returned 
‘spon the sstesment roll of the city, and 1¢ the publle 
Yehielee of variogs types were added the total would be 
ule lense 

‘The frat vehicle to be denominated a “ab” in Upper 
Canada Ss said to have heen the City, bitin Toronta in 
1897 by Paal Bishop, x French-Canadian ‘whose name had 
cviginally been the French equivalent, L'Bvaque. Tt was 
Constructed for Thornton Blgckborn, negro who had ob 
falned a pattern of type of veele then In use in Mont 
real, whither i had beon Introduced from London, ng 
land, "Blsckbura, who had core from the United States in 
1834 lived at 54 Bustorn Aven, enst of Parliament Stret 
Jn very small one-soray frame building, and had fund 
‘employment for some yours st weiter In the dining-room 
fat Osgoode Hall. Bishop was a skilful mechanie and an 
fxpert lockmaker, and bullt the new vehicle In hi hop 
it the north-east corner of Sherbourne and Duke Street, 
‘Yellow and red in eclour, the City wns drawn by one horse 
and accomodated four passenger, who entered from the 
fears the driver sehen bia borin font, Fer w abort He 
Blackburn had a monopoly of the cab business in Toront, 
‘snd over half a century later bis pioneer eab wes to be wae 
inthe York Ploneers log house at the Exhibition Grounds, 

‘Since eal-driving proved tobe a remierstive business, 
‘others soon entered into competition with Blaekbr.Con 
ferning these Inter eshs and their builders and drivers, 
‘Ton Ross Roberton eolected a large smo of interenting 
Information, which js best rendered as he wrote I 

“One Monday morning Owen, Miller & Mill, earviage 
makers on the southside of King Stree, a litle west of 
‘York Street, turned out for Guest & Grit, the proprietors 
of a lvery Mable on King Street Bast, about the site of 
Hugh Milles drug store, six cabs. Thee were like idle 
urieooloured sentry box mounted on wheels, They were 
fawn hy one horse snd carried wo persons. The driver 




















fat in front. ‘They were called after the names of the 
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principal lake steamers: the Chief Justice Robinson 
Tritonnia, Queen, Travel, Niagara and Princess Roya 
Other cabs built by Owen, iiler & Mil, a few years after 
Mr. Blackburn's initiation of the movement, were called 
tr the saints who had farniahed names tothe wards of the 
‘dtp, At fat there were no fixed rates but later, as these 
public eoaveyences increased in number, certain fares were 
Fixed for ue, two or more parsons, secoeding to the dis 
anon, and also by the hour. For ordinary distances the 
fare wat one shilling for one person and. one shilling and 
pence for two. ‘The cab stand was on Church Street, a 
the westside of St Jame’, where it now Is, At frst no 
Tense was pald, ‘Then a tax wa teed, varying from six 
to twelve dollars a year. Of ln year tis has been some 
‘what increased The nombering of the vehicles also came 
Into practices this time 

“ithe fet cabman made 20 much money that soon the 
Dnsiness was overdone, May servants Te thelr masters 
And went into the new occupation. Amongst these were 
Charles Abbott, a servant of William H. Boulton, at The 
Grange; James Alexander Fitspatrick, and Judge Haxer- 
Inon's coachman,  Goorge Davis, who had been in the ser 
vice of Lord Tullamore, bult cab which he named after 
hie old master, Later too brothers, John and. Wiliam 
Newel, went into the business and about the same time 
Robert Paul, hiv, Joseph Hazleton isan old Toronto exb- 
owner. His life in one respect is remarkable, Te has 
‘over traveled in any vehicle uta exh. He was nover on 
enmbont, a railway train or a street car. He eame out 
to tis eountey in a saling-ship. 

"Some ofthe cabmer, finding the competition too strong, 
abandoned eabs altogether and went into te very business, 
‘The fest tworhorse eab wat driven by Louls Walker. Like 
Bishop, he was a French:Canadian, and Uke him, to, his 
‘ame wes changed fromthe French La Marche into Walker, 
Heived on the north side of Duchose Street, a few doors 
fast of Sherbourne Strat. From this time onward eabs, 
‘age, busses. and public conveyances of every kind in 
Sronsed with the gvowth of the elty. Mr. Blackburn, the 
fat eab-deiver in th ety, retired fram the business ‘with 
‘competency 4 sore of Years ago, but he is not forgotten, 











for grey-hatred mien now (1888) frequenty greet him with | 1 
the exclamation, “Hal IE ls you who drove mé to my | a 
‘wedding, or ‘You are the man who drove my eldeat boy to |" 
hls christening” P 

‘A numberof the early cabs in use in Toronto were con. | 3 
structed In John Bell's Carriage Factory on Victoria Str, [b 
fand named after prominent generals. The fest chree made |p 


there were elled General Wolfe, Wellington, and Genera 
Brock but the eustom of naming the veel passed away 
‘when their numbers so greatly ineresod In 1850 Toronto 
‘hud 6 licensed eae, thoveh « mar who lived inthe ely at 
‘hat te vealed in latr yoars thet "the number of horser 
find vehicles ofall kinds wns ao mall as to make i an easy 


1 
1 
F 
‘matter for any ingolative person to know the owner of | & 
' 





very particular turnout tn the town. ‘The only ly 
‘omnibae at this time was one that ran to Yorkwlle every 
For, anda ride inthis wns not vory exhilarating at certain 
fearons, expecially when the frost was breaking ap. Tht 
folting wee tevite, but as few oF none of the Toronta 
prope lived in Yorkville, there wat not much travel up oF 
down, An hourly omnibus started from the ‘Market to 
Parliament Street, but it did not pay and was soon dle 
continued. 

Reminiscences are, of course, limited in accuracy, and 
cannot be expocted to include anything outside the scope 
of one's experience and knowledge. ls very unlkaly tht 
Mr. Taylor or any other “ingustive person" was tamlar 
svt all the vehicles on the streets at the middle of the 
Centory; and in addition we sre informed iy a City 
Directory published st the tne that apart from the mvice 
on Yonge “every half hour from 7} dlock am. to 8pm 

‘omnibuses also run between the Blue Bell Tavern, 
foener of Queen and Dundas (Ossington) Streets, and the 
Market Square, and between the Garrison and the Clb 
howe and varios hotels, every hour” 

"HB, Williams is eredited by John Ross Robertson with 
being the lst to operate omnibusas on Toronto sted. 




















‘The best evidence that there were others before him: ie 
[Mforded by the speife mention of omnibases in the 1843, 
‘ihe to Regulate Common Carriers” In the eity—alx years 
(lati than the appearance of Willams’ st ‘ombus on 
Yous Street. We have allo the statement in Francis Lewis 
Directory of 1848 that "eabs and omnibuses ply to all 
pares of the city, at very moderate far 

‘Willams’ frat oniue was but in hie cabinet shop at 
10 Yonge Strect, near the present Loew's Theatre. In 
aio he inaugurated a bus line from St. Lawrence Market 
Und trom the commer of King and Yonge Strocts to the Red 
Tion Hotel, Yorkville, Four omnibuses were in opertion, 
Funning every ten minates (ater half-hour) from both 
{ds of the ine The fare was Od, and the fist buses were 
Sucpassenger vehlles with movable windows whieh could 
fr elosed in with leather euvtans. In 1850, however, 
Williams built four lange bases with a capacity of ten 
Jssengers."Thote he continued to operate for twelve years, 
Ind as Yorige Street wa often in bid condition the travel- 
Ting wns frequently unpleasant, 

‘When horseeare were inaugurated on Yonge Stroct (n 
1861 Williams tried to moet Ube competition by narrowing 
the gears of his bases so that they would ran on the sreet 
allway track; but after « your of opposition he gave up the 
‘Beh as hopelese and sold ot to the Company. One more 
{ype of transport had passed into the dseard, and—as was 
to beeome #0 tnuch more prevalent as the years passed — 
te more man sis lvelthood disappear 

‘When ork assumed the dignity of clty status in 1884 a 
large number of regulations were added to the by-laws of 
the Carporetion, Among others waa the frst regulation of 
\ohleles of puble transportation. In 1805 "An Act to 
License and Regviate the Duties and Charges of Common 
Carvers in the City of Toronto” was passed by the City 
Counel, in the following year an amending act wat 
Sclopted, end [i 848 3 wax thought wise to combine all 
previous regulations in new “Act to License and Regulate 
{he Duties and Charges on Coaches, Carriages, Cabs, Carts, 
tnd ther Vehicles, kept for Hire inthe Cty of Toronto” 

‘Soetion II of this Act required that al rivers of such 



































vehicles, and of sls, carts, truck and drays ne well must 
be Hensal by the mayor of two aldermen. Proprietors of 
livery stables, whooe vehicles did ot “occupy any of the 
Stands hereinafter named and deseribed”, wete omit 


from this requirement. Any perton over eighteen years of 
go who could glve proper security Might be granted 
Tense on payment of the fe, which was aa follows: 

For every Coach, Omnibis or Carriage, drawn hy two 
horse 

or every Cab of ather such vehicle, drawn by one 
hoeser 82 

or every Cert, Truck, Dray or other sich vehicle of 
transport, i, 

"The security required from every driver upon obtaining 
his Hieenso was £30 in two suction of 1 wach, this being 
Subject fo use In payment of samages to other persons if 
tecldents chouldoeeur, or for finer nd penalties resulting 
from the neglect of his duties as driver. "The renewal of & 
Heense from year to year cost font 10s, to 26s per vehiele 

‘Section VII ofthe Act named ss flows the only stands 
where drivers might plac thle vehicles for hie 

"Number One-—that side af West Marketplace adjoin 
Ing the Market Buildings, provided thatthe vehicles on this 
‘Mand be in single in, with the hori’ heads toward King 

‘Number Two,—the east de of Church Strodt, between 
King Street and Adelaide Street, provided also’ that the 
vehicles on this stand br in singe line, with the horses 
heads towards King Street, and north ofthe south Chureh 
wate on Chureh Strect 

Number Thret,—the southerly slde of King: Street, 
extending westerly from the westside of MeDonili's Hotel 
provided also that the vehileson this stand be in a single 
Tn, with the horses’ heads towards Bay Stree, 

‘The maximum charger Whleh might be made for 
transporting persons oF goods ste elaborately” detalled 
‘Tho city waa divided into thee divisions--which, reall 
the taxicab zonee of today. ‘There was, however, no tariff 
fof minimum rates such aa has been forced in 1988 for 























taxinbs. For the parpote of regulating the charges the 
livston ofthe ety were a follows: 

“First Divislo-—That portln betweon Simcoe Street on 
the west, Queen Streat om the north, and Parlament Stet 
on the east 

*Soeond Division That portion between Simove Stret 
and Brock Street on the wet, the northern Limits of the 
tity on the north and the River Don on the ext 

“othied Divsion-—That portion of the ity and Liberties 
‘yond the last-deseribed vison, and within the limits 
thereot." 

The schedule of changes for passenger cariage was 
set pon these anes, together seth the number of per 
fone and the type of veblele—whother tworhorse coach oF 
fouerhorse caby There wen also an hourly rate of 4s. for 
‘aches and. 6d for ahs, wi lightly lower charges for 
hours subeeqvent to the Mrs, 

Te is stipulated that if 9 pascenger had no more than 
fave minutes’ business at hia destination he shoul, if he 
ivished, he carried back to the point of departare without 
{ktee charge: i from five to Aftecn minstes, for oneal 
‘teitional i frm fifteen to tlety minutes, for tvo-shinds 
the original fore nd Hf borond half an hour the driver 
Inight charge by the hourly rate. It is forther provided 
{hat one-third addtional tothe schedule may be charged 
for night travel, ey after 9 pam, {rom May Ist to Sep 
fember 20th, and after 7 pam. between October Ist and 
Apri oth 

“Among, miscellaneous provlaons of interest is that 
whieh stipoletet that no driver might "wantonly snap oF 
Fourlsh his whip", nar use any “abusive, obscene oF mm 
pertinent language of any Kind whatever”, the latter re 
rtetion being limited, however, to the time that he was in 
Charge of ht vehicle! Night travel was carefully related, 
fd “unless it be moonlight", each vehicle of passenger 
Franaport most have “two wellighted lamps with sss 
fronts and sides", and on them must bo printed In Disc. 
paint in leters at least an neh high the nomber of the 
hile At all times each cub or eaueh must cary a card 
Ith the owner's name and nimber aud the aot? of rates, 

‘Simflar provisions and a similar tae of eharges, were 











laid down with respect to the activities of carters, of whom 
there ‘Were 57 In Toronto in 1843. Some of the more 
‘minute regulations of the entire Act may be assumed te 
Ihave heen, lke many others before and sinc, Ignored 0 
vated by the drivers, though the general spirit of the law 
twas no doubt obeyed, for one's license might depend upon 
J" Until 1867——and even later, on oeeasion,—the arent 
‘of Toronto might be seen racing with puncheons of wer 
to help extingish fre; it was, infact, ther duty to do a0 
‘wing t en inefective waterworks sysiemy snd pres were 
offered hy the City Counel forthe earliest areal 

Tn 1885 the Globe published, forthe Information of Ex 
Iiition visitors, the tariff of cab charges. It was oll 
Ihased on zones, though of course the zones wore different 
For the benefit of travelers it le stated that children over 
8 and under 12 yoars are charged half price; and that “one 
frank and articles may be paced inside the cab fre; but 
each artile placed outs added 6 cents tothe ost 

"The "Act to Regulate Common Carriers” has been super 
seded by others designed to apply under eonditions of motor 
‘transport; but for nearly a century the old order Tuled 
and the disappearance ofthe last livery tables has occurred 
‘within the memory of most adults. William Wilson's Livery 
Stable, in fact, stil remaing at 586 Yonge Street. “still 
keep 4 couple of old horses arcu,” sare the proprietor, 
hose establishment is now largely a motor livery. And 
the treats in lelsurely, if- incongruous, progression 
hjets of curlsity in x world of speed 









































CHAPTER VI 
Howse RaiLaway AND Taouey CAR 


Wert the passing of stagecoach dayé and the coming of 
the allway, ttention begen to be focussod upon the Dro= 
sini of some type of vil transport on city streets. Steant 
Tocumotives were obviously unsuited to the purpose, bit 
Inthe absence of slt-propalling carlages, tho use of horses 
to haul cura suggest Ize ac the best avallable method 
fof making use of the popular “ral-eare" for the purposes 
Of passenger carte.” The advantages of such a service 
Srete undeniable, or the stceeta ere in most cases not 
ten macadamistd; cabs and carriages consequently made 
thelr way slowiy, and thelr empleyment was expensive, 
‘Omuitus services with comparatively cheap fares fe, it 
{a'true, been avaiable for some twenty years over a fow 
tain routes in Toronto, but in 2860 ft wes the opalon of 
fe man at least that the time was ripe for the inaugur. 
ition of honee rita 

‘On October 1, 1860, Alexander Easton, an Englishman 
resident in Yorkie, but formerly of Philadelphia, applied 
fo the City Council for the exelinive right to butld and 
operate @stret rallway. His pane as outlined in the ap 
fleation provided for «double trace on Yonge Street from 
Ring Street to Yorkville village; a single track on Queen 
Street from its junetion with King, nest the Don Rive, to 
the Latte Asylum; aad a single track on King Street 
from the sume juetion to Niagara Street, and thence to 
{Gueen. He proposed to charge a fare of Hive cants on each 
Tine; andy in return for the franchise, offered to keep in 
food repair M feet of roadway where the track was double 
Bnd 7 feet on single-track ines, 

“Aithouzh there were st that time no street vallwaya in 
‘Canada, several were in auetesefl operation In the United 
Sates. In 1882 one was opened between New York and 
Harlem, but its anpopulaty Ted to its abandonment for 
Some eats, and it was not revived until 1862." "The pre 
Sector of the Toronto tallway wrote in 1859 that “strect 

















railways have been tested in New York; Botton atid Philo: 
4elphia ‘and are found to be ‘the improvement of the age’ 
Doing 40 successal in their operations as to excite the nur: 
se of thelr most sanatine projectors, and the admiration 
ofthe eommanity at large”. Comparing the streetcar with 
the omnibus, Br, Easton was a firm believer In the great 
superovty oF eats. One of his strongest arguments, was 
humanitarian, for he considered that the strst ear “ean 
be enjoyed by none so foreby as by the hore, whose loads, 
‘houeh ineresued in weight, require a snlnimum of tractive 
power" In spite, however, of this enjoyment on the part 
tthe horse, there stands the experlenea that the anal 
feldom lasted more than a year in railway service in 

~ Toronto. 

‘he Council didnot immediately at upon Kaston's p= 
lieation, Tevas proposed to refer the matter toa special 
‘Committe, but Alderman Moodie though thatthe quecton 
‘was so important that t eallad for s public meeting of 
tities; he wondered what wold become of cab and om 
bus drivers If'a ralway were bull Alderman Conlin 
thought the country already had too many relays, and 
in adation, he objected to eneauaging Yankee speculators; 
but he moated his remarks when he was informed that 
Easton was an Englishman. Alderman Carruthers was loo 
In oppition, ating thatthe franchise was worth $100,000 
and should not be ven away, gal doubts provided sa 
munition for opponents ofthe scheme, ad subsequent meet 
ine were frequently disorderly. 

Petitions from etizens, the Globe and other newspapers 
ans! publ Ddies, were seat in favouting the proposed ral 
way, and finaly, on March 14, 186, 2 specal committee 
brought in a report recommending the acceptance of the 
proposals under certain conditions, Several of these were 
fhe result of investigations into ines In operation in the 
United States. The following provisions were included in 
the agreement of twenty-four paragraphs which we ex 
conte: 

1. That all work was to be substantially constructed 





























tuner the supervision of the eity surveyor to the satisfne- 
ton of the Counel 

> Easton was ragured to pave and keep in repair the 
track allowances while the city could take up the pavement 
for sewer repairs 

She ft rai “ax uoed im Philadephia” was to be 
ployed, and the ears mist simlanly bo of modern type 

“Bach ear was subject to an annual lense fee of $5. 

5: In place of the lines proposed by Easton the ety 
suggested that the Yonge Street route be from King to 
Boor, the Queen street Tine from Yonge to the Asylom, 
nd that on King from the Don to Bathurst Street, As & 
matter of fact, however the six miles of track lad in 1861 
tras on Yonge Stret from King to the Yorkville Town Hall 
5st below the tolgate at Davenport Road; on King Street 
from the St. Lawrence Market to Yonge Streets and on 
{uoen Street from Yonge tn Dundas Street (now Ossington 
venue). tn the future extension of service Easton was 
{be given the option first and, ihe rfusod, others might 
bbe granted rights om other stots 

‘6 During the summer the eara were to operate sixteen 
hous, and in winter fourteen hots per day; they were to 
Fun ad interval of not more than thitty minutes, the apeed 
Timit was toe ax miler per hour, and the fare five cents 

"7. Aruong other contingencies proved for inthe agree 
ment was the impeding of freely lee and snow. While 
“every effort” was to be made to clear tho tracks 1 was 
‘ecogniaed that dif might provent the use of the regular 
ars in winter, 20 it as stipulated that suicient slelghs 
Should be provided to necommodate the public 

'& Pararraph elghteen of the agreement was of great 
future importance, for lt stated that the franchise should 
fxtendl for thirty years, at the expiration of which the 
{Corporation may, ater giving six months’ notice of thet fn- 
anton, assume the ownership of the rallvays and ofall 
eal and personal property in connection with the working 
thereof, on payment of thelr valve, t0 be detormined by 
ebltation™. If thls right was not exercised at that time 
Ht might be after any fvesear interval thereafter; and if 
the proprietor should default in operation of the lines for 

















& period of three months the property would be forflted to 
the ey 

‘Before this agreement wat completed another proposal 
vas ald before the counell by HB. Willams, omits 
‘operator, who offered to leaze the Yonge Street Hine if allt 
ly the ety, on the basis af one-third nf the gross reeept, 
the fare tbe three conts per passenger, ‘The cmltes 
‘doclned to consider this propos, however 

When the street railway was inaugurated in 1861 To- 
ronto hada population of 4,000, and was about nine square 
niles in extent. The Don River, Boor Street, Dufferin 
Street and the watorfront were the boundaries, except for 
fan arm which ran eastward some three miles slong King 
Street. Associated with Alesander Easton when the ‘To: 
ronto Street Railway Company was incorporated on May 
16, 1861, were Alesandor Blekley and Daniel Smith, whe 
with Baston, were named directors, while Heston wos the 
frst President, 

‘At a meeting of the City Counell on September 9, 1861, 
it was reulved thet “as a courteous invitation had beet 
received from the Reave and Counell of Yorkville to attend 
the street railway festival at Yorkville on Tuesday, that the 
same be accepted” Long before one alc, the time set 
for the starting of the frst horse-car, large crowds, bad 
made their way to the village, atid all were bent on enjoy 
ing themselves. Yorkville presented a gay appearance with 
Ts age and banners, and every window had its full quota 

silage seen such a bustle and excitement, and whet the 
frst car came out of the depot and war placed of the track 
‘grand choor arose from the assembled multitude" Some 
“icity in cleaving the lower part of the line ld to & de 
layed start, and it wae four o'lock before the cat eam 
‘moneed its momentous journey. On board were the Reeve 
And Counell of Yorkwilie and several members of the Clty 
‘Counel, and on the root wae the Artilery Bend playing 
spirited airs suitable tothe aceasion, 

Tt was planned tht only civic dignitaries and other 
Invited: uosts should participate in the fst trips but a 
feneral rush enabled sarge umber of others to obtain 
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eats in the next threo cars, and they held them “In site 
fof every remonstrance”. After proceeding a few hundred 
eet to Bloor Street the fest ear ru of the tracks, but the 
passengers spon ha it back n place. "This occurred several 
times with al the ears sys the Globe, "but the passeners 
treated the delay ne a Joke, and the crowd wore always 
‘uady to give a shove ora lif to Keep moving”. The reason 
for these occurences ir statad to have been that President 
naton hed not Intended the opening to take place until 
theo days later, but Ine absence the wrong dete ha been 
noumowd and though all was not in readinoss he would 
ot disappoint tho public 

‘As the cars pasted down Yonge the etizens who lined 
the atrecte cheered the advent of the new system of trans 
port, and the members of the Independent Fire Company 
‘armed out om masee In front of Engine House No.2. At 
‘St Lawrence Hall the National Anthem and three chears 
forthe Queen weleomed the appearance of the cas, whieh 
‘were thereupon started on the return journey, though the 
ough state of the road prevented their running continn- 
fualy during the evening a6 had boen intended 

‘The dejeuner In honour of the auspicious event was held 
in Yorkville Town Hall at 530, when some $00 gentlemen 
"aot down to very elegant entertainment, which was got 
up ins style exceedingly cfeditable to the ail of Mr. 
‘Steury, who wat the caterer on the oteasion, and ta the 
Iberalty af the Yorkville Committee, under whose super- 
Intendence It waa provided’. Colonel W. B. Jarvis, long a 
leading figure in the development of Yorkville, presided, 
and most of the notables ofthe village and the clty were 
Present The chairman ieldemally refered tom projected 
Faiway between Yorkville and York thirty years ealies, 
‘when the magnificent sum of $50 wax voted by the Cor 
oration of York and entrusted to himssif to expend on 
the line; which, needless to say, never advanced beyond 
preliminary plans. Among the speakers who responded to 
feasts were Mayor Bowes and Mr. Easton. ‘The later re 
ferred to his street rallay activites inthe eastern United 

ite, and regretted that he had been unable to build any 
in his native Eneland—where, yaradoxealy, an American 
‘was the chit promoter! Me acknowliged the equitaile 

















‘rostment he had been accorded by the governing Bodie 
of Toronto and Yorkville, stating that all delays and done 
‘were merely tho reslt of "due deliteration before enter 
Ing’ upon a plonering project, 

“The festivities of the day were concluded by & Concert 
and Ballin tho Yorkville Town Hall. A "very feshionable 
audience”, including “the prettiest’ daughters and hand 
somest sons” of Yorkville, attended the entertainment. A 
heavy vain was considered a fortunate cireamstance, for 
it prevented overcrowding. From eight anti leven-thity 
4 program "much sapere to most entertainments of this 
Aleccription” was given, Mrs. J. Beverly Robinan, Mie 
Davis end a. Armstrong were the vests, and the band 
of the 80th Regiment rendered several selections. The 
nly objection tothe concert wa in the nature of a sa 
festion that the “anxlely Uo get through the test pact of 
the entertainment... is sareely ‘air to the singers 
While at the same time many dancedovers “fet that to 
Title time had been ett for the dancing which was ty 
{ollow”"—an opinion eharacteristi of youth 

‘rash to the supper room, followed the conelasin of 
the concert, and Mr. Coleman, King Stretextare,eappled 
with refreshments thota ‘who sucousded tn entering, At 
Inldnight the ball commenced, and it "was kept ap will 
Yigour until the whole of the’ progeam we disposed ot. 
‘A‘complaint often volo! before and since is playflly mate 
by the Globe in suggesting that officers" ynigorme at dance 
have a distinct tendency to enteh maidens’ eyes and mon 
opoite thelr attention 

‘Some of the offers of the SOU Regiment who were 
present have doubles found out thet thir red Jackets 
are not unrivalled by the ropimentaly of some meters of 

\, the Active Foree If these gentlemen would takes hing the 
lackeeouted elvan who desite sometimes to dance with 

the falrest specimens of the better part of creation woud 

be Just as well pleased if the warthe stive were lett a 

ome.” 

‘The railway so ausplelousty inaugurated had been com 
strvted In ese than Unree wee, the work on depot, sable 

tnd tracks being commenced om August 22nd, when 200 
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rmechanies and labourers set to work under the super 
endenee of Davi Sith, The fret ears were builtin Phila- 
lalla, and are described by the Globe ns “having s neat 
fand comfortable appearance, and are well Vighted and ven 
fated. ‘he langer ones are ealulated to sat 24 passengers 
fand the smaller 16,"‘There aro seven ears in all in the 
epots but itis only intended to run four of them, the 
‘thers ieing dovged for Montreal”. "There [a something 
futhetic in the statement that "Mr, Willams ran Bis 
putes? yesterday in oppsiton to the railway, and It 
‘ated that he will continue the competition" 

"In October the construction of the Quean Street line— 
the remainder of the pruject—commenced. ‘The Globe of 
December 9, 1861, carves the following item with reference 
to the opening of Unt section: 

“ithe Queen Stret Rallway was opened yesterday after. 
oon from Yonge Street to the Lonatie Aslam. Many 
persons, including several members af the Carporation, took 
ivanaige of the fst free ride over the road. "The cars 
trere ally doeoraed with lag, and althovgh the novelty 
tt a stroet rally has to a great extent worn of, the sie 
walls were crowded with spectators as the cars passed 
‘long. "The track has been adrably laid, and the cars 
moved very smoothly. Thi rosd promises to be very 
Poplar, and wil no doubt, prove e paying speculation. ‘The 
‘ube track is ow completed from St. Lawrenee Hall to 
Queen Streot 

"The fst report of the Company, dated December 81 
1861, shows that x miles of track were in operation, and 
that's average of 2000 passengers dally used the lines, 
the eervice being st Intervals of about forty minutes 
Eleven ears, 10 horses, and. several wagons and sighs 
fompriced the equgment of the rallway. The roadbed for 
the railway track was orginally macadamised rather than 
paved. ‘The 30 Ih rails, plaoed on wooden tls, were ld 
ba gauge of 4” 20)", which i stl the standard of the 
system, and were of the iron strap or “gutter” type. Not 
‘nti 1889 was eoerete paced under the tes, ‘The tech- 
Dial details ofthe method of constructing the roudbed dur- 




















Ing tho seventios and eichties is thus described in an offiat 
publication 

“A treneh, twelve to iteen inchas deep, was dus slong 
the single track right-ot-way and fx 6" x 7 O° sleeper 
were set every abe feet om rave ballast. Placed on the 
Heepers were 6” x 8” stringers fasted to the sleepers by 
sped est-iron angle clests and extra long spies pacing 
‘through ral stringer and sleeper. ‘The strap rail, weghing 
‘thirty’ pounds to the Yar, was Inid on the stringer. This 
all was a rolled sation shout 1] inches dep at the head 
tnd finch deep on the fat part. The rail was Al inches 
‘ide and was fastened to the stringers by spikes through 
Countersunk oles dried at Intervals of 18 finches, When 
the track structure was completed the trench was levelled 
to the bottom of the @” x 8” stringers, and sullen sand 
‘eas spread to bring the level sx Inches below the fished 
surface of the track. Asa paving warts, bloke 6 inches 
dowp were cut from cedar poles and these Becks, of rary. 
ing creumterence, were lat in x manner to allow minimum, 
space between blocks on the surface. "The space between 
Mocks was dled with sand, and the surface of the Block 
paving was levelled by pounding on boards aid aevoss the 






























locks" 
The improved surface of that portion of the streets on 
. whieh horsecars were operated led to the interesting habit 


Of jerking the carw off the track in case of fire, in onder 
thatthe freengines might proceed with all posible spe. 
‘The introduction in the eighteen-eeventiee of calar Block 
paving resulted in the Company's being elle upon, under 
the loeal improvement by-law, to contribute towards, the 
now pavements. After paying some assessments the Com 
pany retusad to pay more on the grounds that they were 
nother permanent pavements nor sultable for street allway 
Purposes. After considerable Ikigation it was finally agrect 
on January 18,188, to pay al overdeasrestbents, aswell 
‘8 $000 per anno por iil of singletrack, the elf amsume 
Ing the cost of all repairs and renewals dutiny the remalt 
ing years of the lense, 

‘The characterates of horseears a8 they appearat to 
‘the eithens ofthat generation will be of some interest In 












sont respects Uney resembled omnibases. The wooden 
otfes of the “single-track” type were sixteen fot long. and 
there were no window panee to protect pasengers during 
Fad weather. At either end was an open platform, and the 
ar might be entered at the front or the roar. The one 
free car was operated by the driver, who sat entirely in 
‘fe pet without protection from the eo of winter except 
hat he had box Stted with peastraw in which to place 
Hs fect, ‘No tckets were Gned at Most, and, It is wai, ot 
Bins tarebow the driver being given some change atthe 
‘Gmmeneement of the trip and handing in what he had 
‘cumulated st the end, without any check on his returns 
fn he daya when sx miles of rallay served a population 
‘UEtvom forty to fifty thoussnd, conductors Frequently knest 
{heir pamengerss it is even said that upon occasion x cit 
Would wate for a suburban etizen who was finishing @ 
Tonled breakfast! Certainly the service was slow, and the 
‘arn stopped with a sharp jerk whenever the bell as run, 
u'earmabies or other laborate equipment Were nocessary 
fo turn the eave at the end of the line, this being effected 
‘eraly by onhitching the horses and placing them in poste 
‘Gon a Uh opposite en 

‘The primitive nsthod of ellecting fares soon came to an 
‘end, and a farebox was placed just inside the front exe 
fratce ‘Those entering at the front placed five cents in 
{hin x, while those frum the rear were expected to come 
{the font to doo, and If they did not the driver would 
itle the bor and ty to intimidate any eho sought 
void fares by a brazen countenance. To provide change 
ior those who teded it thore was a small wicket in the 
furtition between the body ofthe eae and the driver. Two 
Forse care which were generally used on the malt routes, 
iene operated by a conductor and a diver, and the former 
Chrriat the terete and colected ares from the passengers 
Stter they ‘were eeated. The cara cared no stoves in 
trimer, and the omy protection from the eokd was» deep 
Tayer of petra on the floor. 

Tn winter tome outlying routes such as McCaul Street 
and Spadina Avenue, were served by sleighs not greatly 
‘lferant from the eave. ‘The entrance to these was usually 
jth an was consent mor ie to 
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calle fares from all passengers. The slelghs made their 
way through the snow-drifts, sometimes alded-as on the 
MeCaul Street grade—by the male pascengers, who fre: 
‘ently ad to get out and push if wny progress was to be 
made. Such help was rowared by a free-and-easy attitude 
fon the part of the drivers, who, on these routes atleast, 
‘nad no objections to stopping fa front of one's house i 
stead of the next comme, 

‘The rallvay did not prove financially remuneraive 
Bary in 1882 Easton assigned to the Company his contract 
with the city, and it was soon afterwards conveyed in trust 
to tho Hon. Willam Cayley to secure ertain indebtedness 
and mortyages. “On January 23, 1869, "An Act for the 
oliet of the Toronto Street Railway Company” was, abe 
fined, and as a consequence the property was sold to 
Wiliam 7. and George Washington Kiely on April Teh fol 
Towing, the pres being $4,848, though the setul cash pay- 
rent was only $7,500._A new Company under the old name 
was incorporated in 1878, and it commenced service with 
six miles of single track, 40 horses, 12 two-horce ears, 2 
‘one-horse ears, and four ar five bases, The ist full year's 
Drusiness, 1863-70, showed that the street ralway eared 
et prot of $11.22 

‘The former Company had shown no disposition to ex 
tend its lines, but Mr. Kiely, when approached by the ety 
weote in 1871 that further developments would be under 
taken. “A few years later the Toronto Railway Company, 
Yhouzh finding that it inherited the obligations of its pre 
‘lecestor in the matter of upkeep of the roudwsy, secured 
from the legislature a peculiar smendinent stating that, if 
the ok Hock pavement was tobe replaced hy & more modern 
type, the ety had to eonstrct “that part ofthe strt which 
‘the Toronto Street Rallway ie bound to repie". ‘This tn 
tensed the strained relations whieh tually existed. be: 
‘ween the two Bodies. As time pasted, » more satisfactory 
|, rofte was derived trom the reliway. In 1889.00 the net 
\ revenue was $242,088, an amount nesrly half the total of 
) $558,890.22 which represented the dividends, bonuses and 

slaves drawn from the Company by its proprietors be- 

‘twoon 1869 and 1690, ‘The only revenue recelved by the 




















tity, meanwhile, was the tax of $5 per anna per car 
in Tat for example, the paltry sum of 

Tn Febraury, 1881, Toronto was considerably excited 
cover a ble royal between the employees of the Street 
Railway and storekepers, partieulrly along the Yonue 
Street route. During hetvy falls of sow the care carried 
now ploughs f keep the track clear, and as a consequence 
the sow was piled high on cither wide, making the roed 
Impascable forall other vehicles. Shop hands turned out 
fen masse and shoveled the anew buck on the tracks, and 
fm the encuing battle the ear-delvors were worsted, their 
ars, after a short defence, being blocked and more oF 
tees buried in snow. A doven of them, oight of which wete 
Died up atone point, were temporarily rendered helples 
By the determined assaults of shopkeepers and clerks, 

{By 1884 there were ear lines on ten mal streets, thirty 
niles of track serving «population of 105211. The serloe 
At that time waa on Yon, Queen, King, Caliege, Spadina, 
Church, Front, Sherbourne, Caeiton and Pariament Streets 
Inthe previous year the end of horeocars was forecast when 
i prnclcel electric railway, the fat in Canada, was in 
“Speration n Toronto. ‘The 1882 program of the Hxhibition 
alld for the “Fitet Telp and Excursion on the Electric 
alway” on Wednesday, September 12th, Tk was delayed 
f day, but on the 14th the press announced that “the loc 
Inotive.and track having been eampleted yesterday, the 
Tria trip of the electric rnway was made. The wheels 
lind bearings of the different parts ofthe locomotive were 
i, having never been in use before, and it was thought 
{hat come aifiealty would be experlenced in making this 
fest trip. When the engine that genorates the electricity 
tras started and the lightning eaught up by. the litle leo 
mrotive it stared away at « good speed and ran from the 
Title station near fhe ring to the terminus of the track 
tthe road leading tothe ferry what. "Tho locomotive ran 
‘ver the track several times, and once drew the ear over 
Te The ear ia a nent little platform arrangement with 
fordinary back sets, affording accommodation for about 16 
persons, It was thought by some that the electric rail. 
ay would be a fallre, and ita ultimate success was not 
Tnpected fo come up to anteipations. ‘The success of the 




















allway, Its promoters sey, may now be looked upon ae 
fertain, and the silent steed willbe ready to do trvice for 
fn admiring erowd of passengers today” 

On the 17th, however eis stted that “the Idea of at- 
taching @ passenger ven to the engine on the Bletrc 
allway has been shandoned owing to the non-rrival af « 
large dynamo machine from New York, and the engine in 
the main building not postssing  sufiientty strong motor 
to onables car tobe drawn behind the rallvay engine. "The 
cap of the engine will be taken of sn the whole of the 
Iechanlsm of the machine will be displayed to view, whieh 
‘ill probably prove as instructive and interesting a0 the 
‘original scheme. "On Saturday afternoon the engine made 
Several tripe with o ear attached, and a few of the many 
pottons who displayed an interest in the rallway wero en 
bled to enjoy the novelty of trip along i" 

‘At the close of the Exhibition the Globe commented 
saorally a follows 

“Tho electri ralway was not so mret s succes a8 the 
people expected. “Enough was shown to demonstente thet 
lectriity ean be uted for traction purposes, ba those Who 
Witnessed the performanes af the ide! must have left 
‘the grounds fearing that i would be their gran-children's 
time before electric railways would be of practical te. It 
is understood that while attending the Exhibition of Iai 
‘way Appliances in Chleago tome of the members of the 
“Assocation saw tho cletre valley at work. They di not 
‘want to pay the large sim demanded for the use of this 
allway, ao they eame home and tuade oe ‘out of their own 
heads’ Tho confidence in thelr own abilcy thus exhibited 
was a manifestation of the very qualities which have made 
the Exhibition a success, but the faire of the Exhibition 
should not be imperiled by the use of “atrsetions whieh 
fare partial failures 

‘In 1854, hostover, failure was changed to success. The 
Inventor, Charles J. Van Depots, (unialyealad Vandepale 
‘or Vandorpeo! in the pres), eame from Chicago to super 
intend the arrangement, and, though there were "a thot 


























cand and one annoying causes of delay", ho good-naturedly 
Srmounted them all. The Globe notes that he didnot stand 
tm iio dignity but went right to work as chief engineer 
id proved. bites! "the best mechanic’ among. then” 
Barly inthe Exhibition, on September atrial was made 
Bat the ear didnot go far, "ae the belt attached to the 
gine rinsing the dynatio few off”. On the 6th the Can- 
flan Electr Railway, aa lt was called, was “in every way 
oomplete success” ait performed before a large number 
Sr ladies and entieaen Snvited by H. J. Tl, Manager of 
fhe Exhibition The ears in ute were “tke small open 
sect ars, and ae nieely but and fitted up"; and an the 
oth it was noticed thatthe tain of cars went 15 miles per 
four around the curves! ‘The Globe's account of the inven 
on and fle swerinspting eftect upon onlookers deserbes 
{hat the electricity, which is generated by two largesize 
Jhnertore in Machinery Hal, is ennveyed into two copper 
fee which run the whole length of the allway track be 
forcon the ral, ‘The bars ate partly covered over, both 
{or protection against shock and from the rain. Attached 
{othe motor ave two pleces of metal whieh run along the 
‘Sher bare, andthe elctielty i thus carted to tho dynamo 
‘inthe car, which, when putin motion, drives the car wheels 
ty means of 4 aystam of pulleys and belting. 

"fe eletrictan on the eat has full eantrl of the movee 
ments of this motor, just na If he wore running a marine 
“gine or a locomotive. By means of a handle he li 
fualistly reverses the motion of the dynamo on the ctr 
He contats the speed of the ears by means of a governor, 
ust as the amount of electricity given to a man from & 
Talvante battery ls controlled. 'To stop the ear he simply 
Ereaks the current of electricity through the car, and the 
tor stops There is a heavy grade on the line of the 
track, But the ears limb that grade without the slightest 
Uitte The thought of a motor run by an invisible 
arco and’ drawing a ear with fey people aboard seems 
most an imposiilty, but iis even 20." 

"On September 12th, i fac, the Glaberwhieh ad been 














ronan in ts eri, af the fallure of 888, com- ( 


Rental thai the allway wnt “one of the principal attrac. 
ons of the Exhibition”. ‘The care were “under perfect 











control and brought to 8 stop without Jerking”, providing 
"an exhilarating vide", a8 wall as bein “a perpetaal delphi 
to the small boys Nothing could be more sata: 
fctary" 

As will have been observed, there was neither ele. 
trifeation ofthe rails nor a tolley wie in the gary years 
of this line—at the time the longest in Amerie In 1886, 
however, the underground conduit was feplaced by 4 rough 
trolley-pole. In an address piven in Baltimore early In 1866 
and printed in the Blectrioa Review of March 6th of that 
year Me, Vani Depoclestafod that he entared Into & con 
‘tract withthe directors ofthe Exhibition in 1885 ta operate 
‘train of thre cars and a motor ear 

‘Having only a singletrack Tad to prepare here for 
flight train and good speed... We began placing poles, 
ste, on the It of September, and made our first trip on the 
5th! ‘From beginning {il cod not the slightest Bite oc: 
curved, running regularly from sn. until 10380 pm 
Without stopping x minute. ‘On many occasions we eared 
from 225 to 250 people... The distance was a mall and the 
round trip never exceeded eight minutes; so, eluding 
sarting and stopping, we made, for part of the way, at 
Jeast thirty miles per hour, During the tat five day of the 
FFulr we enrred 8000 peopl” 

‘The small railway ran from the Exhibition entrance at 
Strachan Avenue through the grounds to the vicinity of 
Dufferin Street. It thus provided for fare of five cents 
8 service supplemental to tho King Street horseear line 
‘early half a mile distant. It se was discontinued in 1892 
when the King line was extended along Dufferin Street to 
the grounds.” Meanvile in 1887, there wat in successtal 
‘operation the first large clectrie railway. in Canada 
hetween Thorold and St Catharines and it lesa tat al 
fhe watches within sevoral miles had to be demagnetisd! 

‘The Toronto Stret Railway, however, continued to use 
horsecars, whieh provided sow and inconvenient er vee 
‘The experimental ratway at the Exhibition rounds had 
sroased widespread interest and thousands of people had 
batronised it; but, while the Company was milling to extend 
ite system if the privilege were accorded them of using 
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dectriity cables” or other mative power, there was m0 
tlsposition to ad tothe horse-car Ines or to replace obso- 
{ete equipment. "The ety, on the other hand, opposed the 
oplcations by whieh the Company tried to obtain from 
{he legislature variations in the agreement, for the fran 
‘his was due to expire on March 14 189, and it was feared 
that lel righte might be prejudiced by any changes por 
to that time 

‘The lack of effective strat rallway service was o 
reason forthe promotion ofthe Toronto Belt Line Ralway, 
‘Commenced in the "hoom’” times of tho late eighties. ‘This 
freenty-mile ston Iie followed the course of a series of 
ravines outside the elty, passing up the Valley of the Don, 
‘ronng, Yonge Stret a short distance north of the boun- 
‘Tires of Mount Peasant Cemetery, and returning south- 
srard vid the Humber Valley—a section along the water- 
Tront serving to connect the eastern and western sections 
By 1801 the railway wae ready for trafic. Not only did 
Ht bocome a fashionable diversion to take a trip on the Bet 
Line, but real estate brokers seized the opportunity to show 
liens the antazing poneblties of speculation in land Sn 
fia vieity, But ater « few months the ine closed down, 
its bonds being taken over by the Grand Trunk, to which 
had been leased, Another "South Sea Bubble” had burst 
land property valies almost disnpeared. Ax for the rae 
sray Ie became s pathway of rotting tes and tumbledown 
Nationa, plenant wall, amid the let beauty of the 
‘ravines and nn example ofthe philosophy of Robert Burns 

“othe best Ia aghemes o! mice and men 
Gane aft acy 

[At the expiy of the thiety-yearagrosment bebween theas— 
city and the Toronto Railway Company the population of 
‘Toronto was 170,00 and its area 17 square mies. The 
toundarios were, spprosimatey, Greenwood Avenue, Dan 
forth "Avenue. the North Toronto line of the Canadian 

ite Ratlwny, andthe westery limit of igh Park ‘There 
tres 68 miles of single tne, and the assets of the Company, 
YVatued by arbitrators at 51458788, Included 99 two-horse 
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Closed cars and 56 open, 116 one-horse cars, 0 Duss, 100 
Height and 1972 horses. The stable for the Company's 
horses was a large bullding, 444 by 68 fet, extending from 
the Esplanade to Font Strst and from George Stree! 
falane.” Apart from ite sine the building is of interest from 
‘the circumstance that on July 10, 1902, while It was the 
storage warehouse of P. Melntosh & Sons five Bremen let 
‘her iver when ite walle eolapeed 

Valuable reminiscences of the circumstances attendant 
spon the transfer of the street rallway to the corporation 
ite given by Dr. Lackbuen By Seat, formerly a reporter oa 
the stall of the Empire, and in that capacity close tooek, 
with Mayor E.¥. Clarke and the acministration: 
“'"For months prior to midnight of the 2st December 
negotiations ware carved on, but with ttle satisfaction to 
‘the ity. Itwas fray rumoured and quite generally belle 
that the Company would nae every ruse in thelr power to 
prevent losing entra, and all sorts of plans were considered 
and discussed in the publie press and among the Citys 
pullticians; but nothing definite was given ost by the Com 
tty, For a day otto previous tothe Bist, and expecially 
fn that day, it was curently reported tht the Company 
tras going to maas ite large foren of employees and forty 
Fesist any attempt on the part f the City to take over the 
property. While the members af the Count were generally 
‘of opinion that the Company would not take sich an ev 
‘ently legal position, yet there was much unrest tmong 
‘hem. So much so, that without any public ansouneement 
the Gity Police Foree was held in readiness to interfere 
in any untoward events. "The City Fathers ware fray 
dbtermination to put the thing Uhrough ireepective of any 
‘ffred opposition. ‘Bloodshed was freely prophesied by me 
fn the street 

eas planned that the Strect Railay Commitee of 

CCounel withthe prss representatives shoud gather at the 
City Hal a¢ 1030, where a loncheon was served and the 
latest developments (which were excoodingly tieugre and 
uneertin) discussed. Having areived a lite late, 1 found 
‘the only vacant chal at the lft of the Mayor, and we fn 
Aulged in quite 2 litle private discussion of the matter, 
Mr. Clarke, always optiltie, was inlined tothink ther 

















woul be little of no trouble: But wax not #0 sure of it 
{0 fa in necesacy precautions, When the dock pointed 
to few mints before midnight, he rose, tld me to ep 
{lose to him, and the entire company, probably tome 16 ot 
18, set out for the offer of the Steet Rallway Company 
fitoated but ashore distance from the City Ball, which at 
that time wat located close t the old Grand Trunk Rallway 
Station, The dlstance being r0 short we went on fot, 
outs being sent out to warn of sny impending danger 

“However though there were crowds of eitizns on the 
streets, we strived at the ofee without molestation and 
ntered a commodious room, where just before the stroke 
ff the clock we wore very quell joined by Sir Prank Smith 
thd eter o the Reber fla fy Company Ane) 
big clock boomed out the mnleht hour, Sir Prank stepped 
forward and ina eat Ite speech in which no jarring note 
ffartoundou, be formally handed over the Ralway tthe | 
{iy and ecived a check fr, as Trea! Hy some ion 
finda quarter, ut Lam tot aur of the amount. Tt was She 
Tanger check that most of had ever seen, and ad been 
previously photographed and was featured in all the ety 
Papers, After a very few words of friendly chat we all 
arted for our homes jn peace and harmons. The actual 
transfer, which aid not take more than 10 £0 15 rlnutt, 
vas indeed very peacefal funtion.” 

‘some people favoured pulie management of the Street 
Railway property which was taken over in 1881, but the 
consensus of epion was that the rake was {00 seat. for 
{municipality to operate an electri rallway—chough the 
‘ctrl car vas then a commonplace and practical appa: 
tus, Mayor Clarke and hi counel delded, therefore, to 
lease the sraton to the highest bidder, the clly managing 
‘he Rors-car is ony during a four-moaths’fterva be 
tween two franchises, ‘The servi 
frroguiar and. detent, ait’ many” wre the protexta of 
ttzens. At times fares were refused and the passengers 
fode free; and the drivers themselves reflected the general 
Uheertainy by showing a lack of fnteret in thelr Work, 

"Four rather involved tenders were reclved by the ety, 














the best being that of/Mesers, George W. Kelly, Wilian 
‘Mackenaig and Henry A, Everett (of Cleveland), which was 
‘ccepted |The new Company undertok to pay the award of 
‘eatly-&-tllign anda half dollars; to change the whole 
fystem to leery or eable within three years; to hent 
allcars during the winter to give transfers over mainlines 
find branches for one fare; to run allnight eats; 10 give 
‘Cheaper fares during Fash hovers to pay S800 per evan 
Der mile of ingle track; to niform all condictors; to lay 
‘down a Tt, grooved girder rail in place ofthe light 30-h, 
vail on timber stringers: and to resect hours of work to 
ten pee day, while paying a minimum wage of 1B. per 
hour. ‘That the ety secured « very favourable agreement 
further shoven bythe provision stipulating thatthe Com- 
pany should pay to the earporation peremlages on gran 
receipts varying from 8% on the fist million to 20% on 
ftonts over three million dollars, 

‘On the afternoon of Civic haiday, August 15,189, the 
lectrie rallvay was Inaugurated in Toronte Prominen 
tillers had boon sent cards of invitation ly tie Company, 
fand they begun to asremble at the old City Hal, Front 
Stret, long before 3 pam. the time set for the event. The 
‘Mail describes the celebration in sonsiderabe detail under 
the head “A Succes Test" 

“twa nearly 8.90 pan. btore the fiat electric ear left 
{n front of the City Hall on te way to the terminas of the 
Church Strect rout, at the upper end of North Sherbourne 
Street. Among the party om board ers several alderanen 
snd ex-aldermen and Some prominent eitizans in adltion to 
Several city oflials, ‘The progres of the car wan watched 
boy eromds at several intersecting pots, and. twelve 
‘minutes after a atart had been tnade 1 reached the bridge 
at Sherbourne Strect. ‘The tip was made withott m sto, 
the car slowing up occasionally at the crossings, end m0 
Ineident of note ootarred during the joumney. After ars 
Ing atthe terminus the party adjourned to large merquoe 
‘where they were wslomed by the offers of the Company 
(On the arrival of the soond detachment of faved guests 
sll were asked to para ofthe hospitality of the Comany 
‘which had provided solid and liquid refrathmenta 

‘A loug toast list was atl fashionable st sich events 
































nd the eastom enabled a large number of men to express 
‘hee opinions on various topes more or lost related to the 
‘matter im hand, The report in tho Mai, however, en 
‘hasses Mr. Grace's speech in bebal of the Company of 
‘hich he was Secretary: he noted that men of the greatest 
Integtty had been entranted with the franchise, for which | 
the eity had been recompented by remuneration unequaled 
In'any othor elty on the continents “and he bozged to state 
that It was ony by the united efforts both of the city and | 
the Company Uhat the earnings would be increased and the | 
{wants of the pbc salsted” “The procedings terminated 
lrter five floc, though enjoyable afternoon having 
tee ent yall 

Tn the Globe sppeared the dlightully whimsical “Im- 
pressions of Unele Thomas” concerning the procetings of 
the opening day. He commences by noting that " "Your 
trolley le off has already obtained recognised place in the 
‘Sang of today” yet "the great inaugural was & suceess in 
‘rey pertinent from start to speeches. - ‘The new 
Cars are wider than the old horse-ars, and a aan of ordin- 
{fy dimensions ean ait reawnably erosolegyed in them 
Without his boot on the shin of his traveling companion on 
the opposite side. "They have a fresh storedive appearance 
hind ae ab bright, inside and out, ne Uhe New paint on the 
City Hall door, ‘The springs and padding in the eushions 
fre in perfect order, and long rows of commadious and 
fpholatered straps hang Snel from the roof for 
‘the sspenslon of standing passengers. Everything cote 
rected with the trp was auspicious, even to the weather, 
find when the motorman, whore tii Ras reently enriched 
the lenguage,clanged hls bel infront of the City Hall, the 
rows of distinguished personages that festooned the front 
eps forugathered into the cart. The binder-poles on top 
tvere fastened in thelr places with ropes, and asthe motor: 
ran turned on the taps tho ears wart.” 

"Uncle Thomas” describes in lively atyle the tip up 
CChureh Street, ‘The first part of the Journey was mado 

ian easy Jogo and those on board had time to pass 
‘comment on "the artistic merits of the now paversent In 
front of the pablie Wbrary, and the extent and beauty of 





























the King Stret excavations”. After passing, Queen, how 
rer the car boutded forward, “the trolley overheed rack 
tp Scots Whe Hee, and T bela tay bresth and the stay 
writing for what tragic writers ell the fal plunge”. Dogs 
‘aed children eereemed, and telegraph pees Tooked lke 
rang of «ladder se the ear flew past. Hort-cars on the 
‘ln trip went by at thelr best spoed, “as i they were 

read of losing thelr job"; groupe of smiling laos on 
$roat comers were out of aight before one could smile back 

the ear "walked earefully around the corner at Bloor": and 
finally “the conductor rane the bell to announee that we 
Thad arrived st he end of the Sherborne Street track i 
Restle” 

veryone present at the caremonies was imptonty 
antiating the refreshments, "Good Mr. Webb had pro 
vided mouutains of enticing sandoriches, olie-owned 
alads, feather-welght cae, watermelons carved to Iinitate 
‘imnntic tulips, oceans of lemonade, and bottles of gu, 
ftimulating and sedative, BXcAld, Hewitt was there 
to witness the triumph of his statesmanship and diplomaey, 
fand Senator Frank Smith was on hand to give sway the 
Tide... Whitaver maybe asd of the Company, every 
fone present nist admit that they provided an exellent 
fae, And though the transfer of the franchise may’ peo 
dc io years of bickering and litigation, ie has alo yllded 
fa mort enjovable celebration. And a fore lunch eavereth 
ft multitnds of ina?" 

"The inredvetion of the new type of transport was an 
fortunately ‘nae without aceident.Chasles Z Zwick, of 
Rochester, a visitor a the St, James Hotel, was viding m @ 
horsecar on Pront Stret, “and in his eagerness to nate the 
rogresn of one ofthe new eletre car, which was epproael 
Ing that In which he waa Seated, he svefehed over tap far 
Tost his balance, ad fll in front of the electric eat, whieh 
‘truck him on the shoulder and tnflted an ugly sealp 
Trond, Dr. Garrett ws called nad the injured man wae 
Femoved to St. Michae's Hospital, where he wos reported 
to be doing as well as could bo expect." 

(On the V7th the Moi commented editorial on the ae- 

















cident, suggesting that only those oily slarmed_ would 
So ctve for apprehension and suggest that cect care 
Aeiandned forthe victi would have been Jost as mach 
Part hal he acted at he did towards tn ordinary horse 
tart ta tye new car are s0 arranged that pesteners 
Shoot ict on ant of between tho tact. The public mast 
See sccntomel to ing the ears fom the starboard ee 
‘Thole isan exclent one, and when thoroughly nde 
‘Mod ehould inure to saety rather than danger” 

“The epponition tere allways came in part from 
sora IE and buyers A loll paper, 1 epporting 
eat wil be the renill ofthe oly’ a 
$ieNi to King, Queen sod Yonge Streets?) The trolley 
Mie earrlags of then tres, decrease the vale of 
waseryy and crease the danger toes It i 8 
meee ps nceyt aad it wll be 9 cure ben Ht dose 
minteks 2 Siar fing wan sometimes vient in the 
mL ten where i 188 a Bronk pbleaton, ine 
Faniteoinarerence with telephone cerview owing to 
SEEM eeeaine trom trolley stated that thi wll be 
‘KStaht nor Imtnvenence when the demon begin he 
AeaatRdeweat of vietima: hen thie own il ie up and call 
fies the tan ho would deliver her frm he trl” 

The srgumen a to whether the storage tala oF the 
troy apmem af power shouldbe adopted id tat em 
Aipunon tt cleric ears were placed in operation, The 
Te sar recommended the ley ae speedier and more 
seisie i investigations fo. Amercan iis were int 
TRIS Sefore His opinion was aseepted, for many eklzens 
sect any inreas in the already numerous ples 12 
$255 te temalang horsears appeared from the strets, 
Tee Ses the MeCail Strect rout, being withdrawn 
Peirnce on Anu Sit Traloy car, somewbat 
{ior Sau heavier: but fering ett i that the front 
‘arr aed in and the windows entalned las, 
Basetnen in aw througout the ety. The cleric cars 

















ead ee Halles mana cceu of the Tore 

















necessitated heavier vals and a mote subatantial roadbed, 
fo that a very cousderable fancialostlay wea inmeitely 
‘soential. Aa to the operation of the early ene it may be 
Said that they were none too certain for short create 
‘he tling of ar-brake tanks, disconnected trolley and other 
‘roubles often delayed thom Many citizen recalls the 
slow trip homeward at the close of the day, and the re 
factions, ood-humoured and otherwise, of the oecpant of 
the evowdd ears as they not infrequently aed the nator. 
‘man to Keap his vehicle n operation. 

‘In construction the fist electric cars did not difer 
treaty from horse-cars, ‘The bodies were of wood, sixteen 
feat long. Platforms wore not at fist covered by a tot, 
but about 1895 the frontend was protected in that matne. 
The motars were of 20 horsepower, and the trolley poles 
were of wood, the eurrentieing carried from the wheel to 
the trolley box theongh a bare copper wire stapled to the 
ldo ofthe pol. In 1808 the introduction of tabula stat 
trofley ples was @ great improvement. A stationary fe: 
ard protruded some Biv fest In front of the eat, shout 
{ight inches above the rail was tnaatistastory, how 
fever, ad there wero a number of fatal seedents before 
‘an aotomatie fender replace the od type- ‘The fst ste 
Alouble-track cars ball in Taronta i 1895 were among the 
taint on the continent. For many years an equal umber 
fof open end closed ears were built, the former being ted 
In the summer months and the latter during the winter, 
Ta*1904 the constriction of convertible bodies cbviatd the 
necetsity of building two types." The use of open cars 
‘rth ronning bosede Was prohibited hy the Ontario Railway 
{nd Munieipal Board In 1908. About 1006 air brakes mere 
Introduced, abd the filing of storage tank a stations song. 
the route caused many teiovs delays. ‘The modern West- 
Inghouse alr rake as used by the TIT. pt aa end to this 

Ie is characteristic of Tonto that the propneed intro 
Avetion of Sunday ears cused a violent wpheaval of publle 
‘opin. The “guy nineties” were, perhaps, not s0 gay I 

















thislty as elsewhere, tn any ena thene was five years of 
agitation before Sanday street eats were allowed. The 
Agreement peovented thelr introduction til the electors 








spproved the principle st the pols, On January 4, 1892, 
here was majority of 3.896 agnust, and one ean readily 
Imagine the heated @ncuaslons in church and erect prior 
to the acceptance ofthe revolutlonary idea on May 15, 1897, 
by a seant 200 majority 

{tls nat intended to give a detailed account of the opera 
tion of the Toronto Railway Compeny between 1891 and 
1121, when the franhiee explred once more. Most citizens 
Femember the varione eivie atrect railways that had to be 
Construct in suburban districts after the extenslon of 
{he eity boundaries in 1910, for the Privy Coune upheld 
{he Toronto Railway Company in its tefusl to extend ser 
tice beyond the limite as they exist in 1891. The Ger- 
fare, Greenwood, Danforth, St. Clair, Lansdowne and Bloor 
West lines were eonsoquently operated by the elty, which 
had to assume the deft resulting from tho two-cent tare 

"There were no transfers iawed during tho horsecar 
period not at least, until Re closing days, Passengers 
ald a separate fare on each line ant about 1891, when a 
Tanater "hy verbal statement” wae allowed; and this— 
Iwhich, must ave beon most unsatisfatory—was auper 
Tied by a fre transfer system lathe following year. Com 
Aluctors and drivers wete not provided with uniforms du. 
Ing horeecar days, these being fr ssued upon the com- 
mmeneement of the electri serves in 1892. In 1882 thelr 
Ainges were 87 a meek for a twelvehour day, and, in 1891, 
Bio. week for a terhour day. According tothe agreement 
vith the new company in 1812 n0 adult employoe was to 
Feesive Tose that 19e. per hour, and up to 2902 thet was 
the tate forthe frst year, and 16le. thereafter. Since that 
tate the wage rate has steadily risen. Tn 1018 ft was 89. 
hour fora ter-hour day. In 1010 nn eight-hour day was 
Snaugurated) andthe rate was vased to 85, and to 60, an 
Four in 1820, ‘The latter i atl in effect, excopt that opera- 
tore of one-man cars reelve 5e. an hour extra. Betweon 
102 and 1500 four strikes occured, varying in length from 
21 to 13 days. Duting the fret ofthese there was eonaider- 
fable voting, and. tropa were brought to. Toronto from ~ 
Niagara Falla 

“Between 1018 and 1921 proposals and nepotiations eon- 
cerning the acgulsition of Uke systom wero continually In 
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the forefront of maniipal polities, In 1917 the electors 
‘ole #0398 to 0/725 in favour of the operation of strext 
allways as a public utility. A company carrying on vader 
fan expiring feunchise can hardly be Dlamed for refusing to 
Sanction extensive capital outlay, and the service, never 
particularly aatinfactory, became woree and worse. TL may 
be interesting now fo sex historia lluetration of od type 
oF cars “in use as late as 1021", but trips on a deterorsted 
foadway In antiquated vehicle overerowded with exasper 
fd an porspiring ctizen vainly attempting to reach heme 
fn oor or two late by hanging on to someone's coattails 
While precariously perched with one foot on the running: 
Toatd-—eoeh journeys were comparable only to an ocean 
‘oyage inthe hold of x save-trader during sudden squal: 
and even if the ride was. fre-for the conductor could 
hardly hope to intimidate all of those whom he could reach 
vith his coffewgot fare-box-—it war not apprelated, for 
in no particular did it even approsch satisfactory trent 

Tn December, 1910, the fst PAX.B. (Pay-As-You 
Enter) cars were inattite, the entrance being at the rear 
boy a uaerow passageway. Serious delay In trae resulted 
from the use of this type of ea, nd an indignation meeting 
of citizens was held in Massey Hall. At its close numer 
fous people boarded the cars and refused. to pay thelr 
{arer; and there were duorders in which bricks wre hated 
through windows—all of which goes to show that fights 
fd rots, eo common Sn pionoor days, are by mo means 
merely a memory of the past 

‘On June 4, 1020, the Ontario Lepslatur passed an Act 
incorporating the Toronto Tvansportation Commission and 
aanthorising it to assume the operation of the Ines of the 
‘Toronto Street Railway, together with Uhe city suburban 
Hines; end, im adition to the nication of the city's street 
railways, the Commision tool charge of "the constretion, 
control, maintenance, operation and. management of lines 
of motor buses, or of subways, o of tubes, oF of any other 
Inethod of underground or overhead local transportation” 
The rolling stock taken aver hy the Commlason from the 
‘Toronto Ralway Company numbered 832 passenger eats, 
find there wee at that time 138 mile of single track under 

















| the Company's contre, the dally number of astengers 
1 Piating about 600,000, ‘The Privy Counell were the fl 
| iltentors in the matter of the price to be paid for the 
| Stoperty and they xed its value at $1,488,500. 


Mn order to protect Itself from excessive competition 
tno Commission hae also the right to acquire contrat of 
| Gaach tines relating érom the city, and in 1927 substituted 
/} fits service for several outlying electric railways, the use 
Grinhich was no longer feuile. In the samo year the ety’ 
transport services wert farther ned when the ferry 
| Goats running across Uhe ey were placed under the contro 
Of the Comission, Since that time the islands have a8 
| Shmed much of their former importance as pleaaure re- 
forts 
Th 1881 there were 264.6 miles of track in Toronto— 
arty four times as uch as atthe elote of the horsecar 
erg, ‘he rolling stock has increased tn much greater 
Sroporton, for there were fn that year 987 passenger ears, 
Sp service cars, 214 bases and coaches, 37 motor trucks and 
motor snow plows and sanders. ‘The modern pay-ayou 
fnter cars ar of the double-truck type, and constructed of 
Steel ‘Compressed air rake, eletre lights snd an auto- 
Tnatic stove are among the features which Zorm a notable 
Tivance over the ears of other days, In spte of the fact 
that but one man operates many’ of the car, aide is norm: 
Sly (e qualification whieh elimlnatis the remarkably severe 
‘enter of 1985-4) mach more comfortable than ever before, 
{nd atthe same tie the movement of trafle has buen very 
ensderably expedited by earefel management. [athe fst 
‘even yeats of service under th contol of the Commission 
“Sect eats and cotches have travelled over 820 milion miles 
fd eared tone than three billon pessengor, and ot one 
person was fatally injured daring ths perlod—certainly a 
otable recor of efcieney, In resent years the patrons of 
the strect rallway have rtenily decreased in number, a 
ondition due in pat to ecanomie depression but toa greater 
fstent to the motorcar} and as the eongetion of tafe on 
the main downtown streets will become greater a8 the ety 
‘spans, ft may be nooseary ta velleve it by an under 
round allway on Yonge Street, which would nat only 
Feplace the surface ine bit would greatly expedite travel 














CHAPTER 1x 
‘Tue Ou Town Poxr—axp Ins Svocessoxs 


A surety of pare water has always been one of the most 
important problems of the human race, for pestilenea end 
blagwe frequently resulted from impure water. Daring the 
First thiry years of Toronte’s history, 1798-1823, the only 
Dublfe water eipply avalable to the few hundred eltizens 
Toho composed the population was that inthe Bay, the Don 
River, o the several ers which at Uhat period emptied 
Into the Bay. Those Inhabitants who lived near enough 
‘reed water to thelr houses in buckets while others hired 
artes to deliver {eo them, A considerable number sunk 
wells on their own property, and were thus provided with 
lin independent supply. For example, Jobin Hutehineon, one 
tf the builders of the Grst public wel had two wells pee 
‘ding excelent watar om his property'on Dake Steet, he 

freon Ontario and Berkeley.” Wis hous, by the way, ie 
aid to have boen the rat (or possibly the second) bullding 
‘mn York constricted entirely of stone, and i remained unt 
recent years, Many eftly cilzens of the towa had alo 
Underground tanks, barrels or elsterns in which to store 
Tain water for wathing and other similar purposes, and 
ow was sometimes melted to provide a supply in winter: 

We do nol know when the fst well was sunle for of 
ficial purpowess but the minutes of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for 1800 show that advertisements were Issued in 
that yeae asking for tenders "forthe Sinking of « well in 
the Gaol Yard"; and that "the Sheri! be authorised to 
procure Six Water Casks and Six Water Buckets for the 
five ofthe Gao, also a pump forthe well It would ap 
Dear likely that but few wells had been sunk in York prior 
fothat ime. 

‘Neary a quarter of @ contary elapsed before there was 
‘public well Ia York In the Gasete of June 9, 1828, an 
fuvertisement called for tenders to be nent to S. Heward, 
Clerk af the Pesce, “forthe sinking of well stoning and 


"Mia Oa 15, 1808. Report of the Archiver of Ontr, 





























sinking & pomp Uhre, inthe most approved manner, at 
the Market Square of the sal town, for the convenience of 
the Publi, All proponala were ta be n his hands by the 
frst day of Sul: 

‘ohn Hutchinson and Goonge Hetherington offered to do 
the'work “for the stm of £25 earrency on coming to the 
tock, with the additon of seven shillings and aixpence per 
foot for boring into the ree until a suficeat supply of 
trate can be got should the required” Their tender was 
cepted, snd on July 0th they were pid by the County of 
York for the work. They recelved £3 1s. 24. for boring 
2" ino the rock, and Hugh Carfrae pathmaser, was 
bald $5 2s, 4d. for placing around the pump a flagging of 
los and stone; consequently the total eoxt of the well was 
288-38 Th 

"The digging ofthe well described by Dr. Seadding as 

ran event of considerable interest in the town, Groups of 

choo boys every day scanned narrowly the progress of the 
tndoriakings a cap of one or the other of them mischievous 
Iy precipitated fo the depths where the labourers mattocks 
were ta be heard peeking at the shal helow may have in 
Dressed the exeention of this public work all the more 
Indlily on the recollection of some of them’? In winter 
the amp sometimes froze up, and around it was usually 
tobe found pare lee, butt served its purpose well. Many 
1 citien of Inter das recalled caring jue and pails to 
the wel, ither for bls own home or for & aeghbou's us, 
fnd a ile pocket money was semetimes obtained in this 
way hy the small boys of York 

tis believed that the old well was nevor filed in, but 
merely covered over, In 181, when the wooden market 
bildng was torn down and replaced by a brie struetore, 
the well was first covered; and after the great fire of 1848 
the new St Lawrence Hall and Market was commenced 
fad the well again hidden from view beneath the footing 
St the Market, probably atthe southern end of King Street 
freade. At the commencement of the present century the 
premises were again remodelled, and It Is sald that the 
‘well wae uncovered during the laying of a new foo. Mrs 
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James Riddell, who le now caretaker of St. Lawrence al) 
land shoes father held the same postion when the new 
floor was being ii, recalls the excitement amon he work 
men when the huge well was uncovered “exactly inthe 
entre of the areade leading Into the market" 

"“Bveryone arcund the matket a the time went over to 
have a Took, and the. workmen threw a pal down and 
broueht ap water as fresh se thourh it had come from 
‘spring. Twat living here atthe time #0, f ease, would 
fake greatr interest nan old well being found than other 
persons 

Bu the well war there and it was very deep. We 
ould’ se the bottom, but the pail went down a great way. 
‘The market was empty forthe remodeling and 1 doubt if 
angone bit the workmen anda few people acourd ere saw 
J Thoy wore laying the new floor atthe te, ao T doubt 
if twas uncovered for long, perhaps only an hour or 5. 

“E certainly don't remember: them fling it ine Tm 
postive they didn't I'm certain ' remember that boessse 
I'm take tne, st was a0 deep a wall. If 1 ecll cor 
rectly they covered it over with somthing and Ind the 
for on top. 

Mrs, Riddell’ statoment is corroborated by Fred Dutly 
sand John Wikson, butchers, whose families have for geet 
tions held stalls in the market; st would appear certain, 
therefore, that the old well might be revealed at small 
fexpense and trouble, to provide a remarkably intresting 
Sight during the city's contennia! celebration. 

Tn 1824 the Market Square was by the direction of the 
county maglstrates, cloned in on the east, west and south 
fides “with a pleketing and oak ribbon, the pcketa at ton 
foet distance from each other”. The secessibility of he 
voll was not greatly impaired, however, or there were 
three openings oF footpaths on esch sige: though may 
bay charactaristially preferred to climb the fence. A 
second public well was sunk inthe same year at the north 
‘West corner of King and Princes Street On the 19th of 
August John Jamer was pald £36 17s. 6d, for doing the 
‘work and providing « pump st this leaton. ‘Thote do not 
Appear to have been any other public wells in York, 
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‘St. Guonok Riseevou, Hugow Sruser, 1864 











Sewers were provided in York previous to any public 
‘water upplyi_before even the frst town well had been 
Think “Among the regulations drawn up i 1817 and en 
{ores by the police of the town vat one stating that “no 
‘Jetson be permitied to erry a Private Drain into any of 
{he Sewers sunk atthe expense of the public in the Town 
SEYork, without especial permission obtained from the 
Magitrcten in Quarter Sevsions assembled; and payment 
Reich tam for the privilege as under al the eireumatances 
rte case shall be considered reasonable and jus” 

proved, sewer accommodation commenced in 1835 
aster a lengthy report by the Committe on Draining and 
Paving. Over 35/100 wna eventually spent in lying a main 
ewer on King Sireit from York to Berkeley, and thence 
Soutioward to the Bay, and constructing smaller drains 
{own York, Bay, Yonge, Chureh and Jarvis Streets. At 
the same tie a small éreck crowing King Street near the 
Ui Government House at Simcoe Steet was divert into 
fhe. main sewer. ‘The. Local Trmprovement, System was 
Inattuted at this tine by levying taxon the propertion 
joining th sewers 

‘Though the sewer ater was Improved at that tte, the 
day of inclncrators and garbage disposal plants was fa" 
Uldtant, and in May, 1885, u let eommitice reported that 
there were suitable dumping grounds for offal and rubbish 
thar dhe oi Pariament Buildings at the southern end of 
Borkeley Street at the southern extremities of York and 
Church Strets) and in the fields at the rear of Jesse 
etchim's house and stables on Yonge, where Holt, Ren 
frew's and Birke-BllieRyrie’s are now. Presumably Ket- 
‘hum used some of the refuse in hls tannery, for it was sue- 
sted Ghat the Counell give hte what he wanted, or that Be 
fay Ti load at the tormpike gate, One or more carters 
‘hereto br employed to remove th fom the sets and the 
‘hime men no doubt buried "all dead dogs, eats, aod other 
“Ena substanee", which, a8 Alderman Turton pointed out 
‘Su May 20, 1864, abounded In most sections ofthe ety. 

“Among the trea which supplied water to carly 
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cltions of York was one running north of Davenport Road 
‘At last as early as the eighteenchirten this reek was 
being used for the purpose, for in November, 1884, the 
following advertisement was inserted in the Gacett 

‘Notice is horeby given that appliention will be made to 
the Legislature at its next season for an act of Inearpor 
ation of a compeny to convey water by pipes to the ety of 
Toronto, from the stream rutming inthe rear of Davenport 
Spadina, and Rusell Hil inthe second concession of York 
Township. 





‘Toronto, 25th October, 18%, 

Nothing appears to have come of this project, however. 
In connection with the use of Water from the Bay and the 
streams whieh owed Into it, oue must remember thet even 
in 1834 York had population of los than 10000; conse 
‘ently there was not that polltion which la characteristic 
fof centres of population with numerous factories and ex 
fensive harbour ativities, A contemporary writer, ind 
scribing York asa autable location for intending emigrants, 
notes that "water in the town i nt geneelly good om the 
‘wells, bat exellent from the Bay which rant up to the 
own, most well water being to a certain extent brackah 
snd impregnated with limerton, which strangers instant 
perealve: thls may easily be remedied by baling, and all 
Immigrants should eae this precaution, in most parts 1 
fomsder the water perfcty good. The frst City Council 
Was interested inthe possibilities “of bringing into the city 
the water ofthe Tumbler oF any other source in ex vicinity” 
fand‘an exhaustive report on the matter was submited by 
Deputy Surveyor David Gibeon on January 24, 1895, No 
ction waa taken, however, the necessary expenditire ap 
‘pearing prohibitive 

Firelighting was a dificult matter in the days when 
Toronto had no adequate water supply, 2s the primitive 
rothods in ase testify, A bucket brigade, consisting of 
{oo lines of men from the Bay to the fre, a fist provided 
rather precarious service of fll pails and empties, and 
this was sueceoded by a “punchoon” supply provided by 
fhe carters of the plac al of whom were compl by la 
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to hasten with all convenient spoed to every confayration. 
Water oo rapplid was pumped by eight’ men with an 
Ancient band pump which was carted on a wagon to all 
fires. ‘This machine, possibly Toronto's rst pumper for 
fire purposes, was ta be seen at the Canadian National Ex 
hibition 9 few years ayo 

Tn « day of wooden buildings res were very frequent, 
and it was rerybotys business to aid in patting them out 
In addition to farnishing their homes with ladders and 
hrckets stable forthe porpobe each man was expected to 
id in the careage of water by hand. After the formation 
‘ot the first Fire Company in 1896 semewhat beter hand 
fireengines were available, and prizes were offered to 
Mlcensed carters and others” who appeared promptly on 
the scene rth barrels of water, In the Gazette of May 
22, 1884, the City Council under Mayor W. L. Mackensie 
verted among other inducements a rst prize of $1 55 

‘This method may be assumed to have been productive 
of results though iris more than hinted that some carters 
Feached the seat of confagration with such spoed Ut hey 
trere suspected of forsknowedge of the likelihood of the 
Fre, whether or not they actually had anthing to do with 
fedling it. "Thece were, tie perhaps unnecessary to add 
‘uinerous incendiary fire hn the poner period. 

‘On February 18, 1686, the City Coane) recelved a com 
munication fram Thomas Ray, engineer, eoneeraing a plan 
qo bring water ito Toronto from nelghbouring springs, Po 
sibiy in Searborough ‘Township. A specal committee Was 
hed to investigate the matter, and on October 18th 
notion was passed adopting its report and pledging the 
CCounel "to ald and sist (exeopt by appropeation of the 
‘Stys funda) in every pouble way sny company oF orpor- 
iste od which shall be formed, the object of which shal 
be the bringing of pure, wholesome watar into the city, 
tlther for domestic ube or anyother purpose connected with 
fhe elty either in # manufuetaring or mercantile pont of 
view". ‘The absonce of finaneal atatance must Rave put 
Inend to Rey's scheme, for we hear no more of I 

mn 1841 Joseph Meson, Albert Furnes and Job Strang 
‘were authorised by Parliament 0 form the City of Toronto 








GGas-Light and Water Company, th eapital not to ered 
140,000." ‘This Company obtained the right to ig trenches 
fad lay pipes wherever necesary, at te aame time gua 
fnteting fo take precations gaint aceldenta and to restore 
the strets to thee former condtion—not a aiicut matter, 
for the roads were merely of mud and gravel. Within two 
‘years the waterwor system was to be established, and the 
‘Company secured a franchise fr ity years, Nether the 
tran nor the water tervice provided wae satisfactory, and at 
{he aume tine the charges were high Import metal pipes 
vere too costly a wooden onet of small slae furnished an 
Irregular supply of water which frequently faled, par- 
teary at fires, when i was most needed. The Best 
fuming engine of the Company was located at the south 
fen end of John Sect, and the water thus obtained from 
the Bay sas stored in reservle on Huron Street Many 
‘itioens depended, in preference, upon their own wells ot 
the earlor service and especially outelde the limited range 
of the waterworks. ayetem were chaln pumps and big 
‘Wooden cisterns in evidence, rain water belng laryaly used 
Yor washing. Some memories of the old St. George 
Reservoir onthe north-east corner of Huron and St. Patrik 
Streets, which was in use until the late seventies, wil be of 
interest here 

The structure war built ip 1848 of rod brick sur 
mounted by a metal-coveed top, ornamented bya diminutive 
Marsa... The supply was forthe purpose of srving the 
trottern par of the ety, but twas miserably Inadequate for 
the purpose, andthe ‘authentic statement. was made in 
September, 1858, that ‘while we Rave ary 100 miles of 
Streets opened, thers is not now in all more than 15 to 20, 


f pipe laid, anda great proportion of that is 
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sory limited service attempted by the carly waterworks 
[Yalem, had exuipmentof is own, for we nee told tht “the 
antre bulding le strmioanted by a lofty dome covered with 
fin, whieh can be sen for thirty miles onthe Falke), within 
tric i the wrougit ron tank or reservlr, capable f con 

{hinting 11000 gallos of water, which le pumped up daily 
from the Lake by seam engine, ‘The water is datributed 
through lad. pipes to all parts of the bullding”" ‘The 
bullding, it moty be added, was heated by hot water clrul- 

ed through 25,000 fest of small wrought iron pipes and 
Supplied by no les than sixteen furnaces burning anthracite 

‘Meanwhile the Waterworks Company was supplying 
parts of the ety with an unsatisfactory service, Manager 
Furniss replied to the rather general complaints by some of 
his awn, On duly 16,1846, be wrote asking permission to 
rect six “wyaterhouses” at sree corners, in order to enable 
His Company fo sll water to earters and athers. He com 
Dinined that the outlet of the Peter Stret sewer was too 
owe to his intake pipe, and that dhe levelling of King 
‘Street brought some of hi pipes within 3 fect 7 inches of 
the surface, subjecting them to frost, ‘The ety, however, 
Fefused fo allow the erection ofthe six tanks because they 
‘would be unsighly and inconvenient; and the Council re 
Died to Me Furniss thst the Company certainly knew of 
{he geading of King Strect, for the? left certain pipes ontop 
‘ofthe road with the expeeiation that they would be covered 
In the proces. 

Tn 1829-42, the four years previous to the inauguration 
ot the waterworks, th ety pal £419 16.30 to carters for 
Tauling water to fies, Commencing in 1843 the sum of 
12250 a year wes pall tothe Company for the hydrant sr. 
‘ice, but the deflent supply from thls source necesitated 
Continued reliance upon carters, and the total annual ex 
Sense was about £400 during the next few yours. In 1847 
{he Fire and Water Committer added ts criticam of the 
hyarent service to that of the Armen and the press. Th 
fact it wae at Ut time the opinion of most etizens that 
the existing waterworks system Was more of a nuisance 
than a convenience and deluded people into e fale feeling 














of security in no way Justified hy the service rendered. Tt 
‘vas worse than eeless for the extingulhing of ies, and 
5 eas Largely to serve this purpose thatthe Company bad 
boon formed in 18, Even az late as 1867 carters Wore 
still ocasionlly employed to hal water for freighing 

The City Counell however, ppears to have een con 
sieraly to blame for the decent hydrant service. On 
November 16, 1842, an agreement was made under the 
term of which twenty “nre-pluge” were to be provided at 
fn annual charge of £250. Tt was stipulated that additions 
plugs were toe furnished If the twenty were insulin, 
to ar to “eqial the number supplied in the New York of 
Philedsiphin Water Works in tho rame distance ot length 
of pipes”. The agveement” ws tobe In foree 21 years, an 
flthoagh over fy hydrants had been installed by 1858 the 
ity took edvantage af the lose wording and refused to pay 
‘more than the orginal 4250. The hydrants were Dre 
finoably forte only In case offre, But their eepleyment 
for other purposes became tl, and detracted from the 
aviilale premare when fies necessitated the nse, 

‘A feor years after is formation the City of Toronto 
GascLight and Water Company had eplit into two, devoted 
respectively to the supply of gus ad water. "Tn 2851 
Furniss sold the Toronto Water Company’ to a jlnttock 
‘company under Chari Bereay, the eonsiderstion bing 
$£22120 12. 6; but the Cily Counellrefosed to enter nto 
“new agreement, snd Furni, who hd ben sle proprietor 
tnd shareholder of the former company’ and had obtained & 
Mmortwage to ensure payment af the tale price, Was soon 
Afterwards once more the owner when the Metropolitan 
Gas and Water Campany defaulted. Improvements inst: 
ted at that Ume Included “a large Bath and Washing 
felablishment”. ‘There were, however, great difcutice in 
the operation ofthe waterworks, "To lay miles of pipes fot 
the ute of comparatively few customers (there wore in 1858 
fonly from #00 to 900 “takers” in sity of 7.300 hoses) 
‘ras x problem which continaally faced the directors of the 
Compan’; snd they themselves edited tht che eupply of 
‘water ta not only detent ut fmpare, while at the stane 
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time the consumers complained of the exorbitant rates. 
"Yet many eitivens who were able to keep up with the times 
trove soon being supplied with the new uflter. "We are 
how in treat, wrote Mary darvia fp 1861, “or a house in 
Bay Stret, whichis of moderate ze and has the advant- 
‘ages of water and gas” 

"in 1851 the City Counell made the frst move towards 
the construction ofa eivle waterworks when “the Committe 
fon Fire, Water snd Gas, of which Alderman Romain was 
Ghalrmaa, was suthorited Lo offer two premiums—one of 
{2100 and one of £50—for plane and estimates for supplying 
the city with water, In reponse thereto four designs wore 
ent in by the competitors for the premiums. The bro 
fremiums were pal id there the matter appears to have 
peo 

‘On December 28th of the same year the large eabinet 
factory of Jacques and Hay was consumed by fre, and many 
persons ware thrown out of employment. Urged to farther 
fetion by this disaster, the Counell gave some attention to 
{t movement, probably inspired by the Waterworks Com. 
puny, which had aa te objet the taking over of the works 
ty the City, On September 10, 1856, x committee of the 
Couns resommended the purchase of Mr. Furnist plan, 
aad to supplement this definite declaration of poliey In 
favour of municipal ownership a committoe was appointed 
to investigate the matter farther In the fllowing Apel 
they reported that the Company would sall at its own 
Saltation of £8,246 16s, 64. ‘Dut It was estimated that an 
Dutlay of $160,000 would be neceseery to provide an ade- 
‘uate servic, nd TC. Keefer, «noted civil engineer, was 
fiked to draw ap plans and surveys. Later in the year 
(857) ue submited Tong report. He estimatod that the 
lowest cost posible to establish an eMective water supply 
‘rns £78,000, and todo this he advised pumping the water 
Into e roervalr on Searhorough Heights and allowing it to 






































settle In a number of basins before ting drawn off for 
tse in the eit. Nothing definite, however, wae decided oe 
way or the ather, “On June 10,1858, the Metropolitan Gea 
and Water Company under F.C. Gapreal purchased the 
waterworks, and elaborate plans were made for a £450,000 
plant ‘There was to bo a reervatr on Scarborough Height, 
tnd all stoats were to be provided with pipes during the 
proposed extension of the service: but the whole program 
fel through when the opposition fores in the Council soe- 
feed in securing the approval of «rival elvic scheme — 
though the Act of the Legislature obtained atthe time was 
never acted upon. Th seneding years the City Councits 
Interest in the waterworks rose an fll from time tote, 
but no definite decision was reached in the matter 

‘Ori of the outstanding problems of the ely in 1867 was 
stil the water supply. The Pire Chief oboerved In his re 
port that munleial tacks, private cisterns and the Bay had 
‘often to be used to combat free when the hydrants Failed 
to yleld what was necessary, Citizens complained of 
“finding things inthe water, living aa Well dead, and the 
supmly of i to homes waa lacking in quantity as well as 
Guality.” Finally in 1872, following many inftectual a 
tempts to purchase the piant of the Toronto Waterworks 
Company, the eity obtained the passage of an Act enabling 
the corporation to “eonstruct, bully purchase, hold 
prove, and senerally maintain, manage nnd conduct water. 
‘works and all buildings, matter and iachinery. ad ap. 
Dliances therewith connected oF necessary thereto in the 
City af Toronto and parts adjacent”. ‘This Act has boon 
called the Magna Charts of the city’s water supp, Tt 
brovied also for th election of commission to control the 
‘waterworks, and forthe fave in three instalments of Ge 
bentures tolling $2,000,000, When an agreement, was 
finally exceuted in April, 1879, to purchase the Furnas 
waterworks the prio toe pald for the existing plant was 
$227,000 

1h 1878 and 1874 the works were taken over, and start 
rade in their improvement. ‘The Board of Water Comm 
oners decided in 1875 to eeablish a municipl plant of 
fuflefent capacity to serve three times the: population 














‘hen 68000. Duting the reoeganlsaton ofthe plant various id 

Sgvested source of supply were considered. ‘The Den and i 

Humber Rivers were found waultable. Bond Lake and 

Take Simeoo entalled too great expence in piping, for i 

‘vas estimated that $8,000,000 would have to be expended on 

Whipe of suffiient sae to carry the water from Lake 

Simeoe, aad tat for several miles the pipe would have to ‘ 

be sunk about 900 fest in the earth through the ridges oF 

Righlands forming the watershed, Toronto Bay was re- ia 
i 





Jeeted as unfit for use, Consequently Lake Ontario was the 
‘nly alternative remaining, and, after consideration of 
rious sites from Searborough vo the Humber, Toronto i; 
Taland waa chosen as the logical location, For the time i 
Ting, therefore, the source of supply was settle, but the I 
Ergument recurred from time ta time Two methods of (o 
Sbtnining water were then considered: one was to pump i 
the water fo aa elevation atthe north end of the city, and 
the second to form fitration basina on he Island and then 
trav water fom them, On secount of tho expense involved 
the test proposition which would have entatlod an intake 
fot two miles from shore, wa abandoned, and in it 
‘fond « basin was excavated near the lighthouse, ‘The basin 
tras 500 feet lang and 180 feet wide, and into I, by natural 
Tnfteaion, about 4,000,000 gallons ound its way. The 
water was then carried under the Bay to the pumping 
house between John and Peter Streets, and thence by a 
Tain pipe to the north end of the eity and into the dis 
tribution pipes wich carried it to consumers 

"The progress made i the two or three years after the 
acquisition ofthe plant had bean satisfactory, and by 1876 a 
the apstem was considered to be in good condition. The 
nap ofthe waterworks for that Year shows the extent ofthe 
Service. Bloor Street was the northern boundary, except F 
that one of the new mains extended through Yorkville 
lage to Summerhill Avenue, and eastward to the nee i 
Teservoir, Dufferin Stes was then the westorn boundary 
OF the fly, but tore were many lhikly-poputsted areas 
oswhich the service didnot extend. ‘The Don wae the limit 
In the east exept for « wall extension beyond the river 
find south af Queen Street The map shows also the new 
Fydrants, marked hy a dot, replacing the old ones which 

















redesignated by a cross. The Company's reservoirs, which 
were used to store water and to Inereste presi are also 
shows—St. George's, on Huron Strot from D'Arcy to St. 
Patrick Streets, and the Clover Till Reservoir, othe south 
side of St. Mary's Steest a block west of Yonge. As son 
fs the new plant was in operation these were drained of 
nd later Aled in. "The characteristies ofthe water supply 
In the late seventee are olined in a putiletion of the 
time where some attention is alao given ta the contemporary 
controversy over the souree of pertaent supply 

"There are tn fie stations In various part of the town 
snd a complete syrtmn of firealarm signal bores, Atlached 
to the brigade are a large number of hoserecls, salvage 
waggons, horses, and the neesesry apparatis for ft 
teeape. Water fs supplied from hydrants connected with 
fhe waterworks system, which tap the maine at all con 
‘venient and necessary points. ‘The water Is obtalned from 
the lake at point regarded as beyond the contaminating 
Influence of the ety sewage. Recently the suggestion bat 
ean made to. draw the cliy’s water. supply from Lake 
Simcoe, about sfty niles northward. ‘The water would be 
‘exceptionally pure, and the supply ae lange as dire: 
lle the fal from ake Simeoe tothe level of Lake 
Ontario, about four hundred and forty fest, would ive et 
fieient pressure forthe extinguishing of sre inthe latest 
Dilding, Surplus water could be stored in reservoirs i 
the neighbourhood of Yorkvile, and the waste turned to 
saithetie purposes in th Valley of the Don." 

‘Reports iaued from time ta time hy the Commissloners 
ascribe new plant installed and Iiproved services The 
ravage of fire had been eurbed, one report noted, for there 
‘ran not strect in the city where water was not available 
Inuflcient quantity: “The basiness portion is paticlatly 
al of in thie respect, ae there i «hydrant equal in power 
tnd capacity to a festelass steam fre-engine every three 
hundred fect, so that, if fire occur In any locality im any 
of the five central wads tonto fifteen heavy streams ean be 
thrown with not mare than four hundred fst of hose n ase 
for any ane stream. ‘This was exemplified in the fie which 
sceurred in Hamilton's Foundry ist summer (the only 


























lange and disastrous fre we have ad), when eleven streams 
from the hydrants were brought into play." ‘The same re- 
fort aloo notes that “not halt the inhabitants take water 
Fram the plant and thatthe average dally consumption is 
100,000 gallons well within the expacity ofthe pumps* 

‘OM habits are hard to change, and many citizens had 
continued to use their sells, even thourh such a water 
Stpply in a growing elty was dangerous, During 1879 
SIMITSD the water rates wore reduced 42 por cent. largely 
through the efforts of Mayor Beaty, formerly Seeretary of 
the old Metropolitan Water Company. An attempt was 
{hen made to ele up the wells onthe property of numerous 
Eleven, and to induce them to take water from the city 
Stntorworks system; and asa result of this eampaign §,000 
Tow castomers were placed on the lists. In 1881 those who 
[isd peraated in their refusal were campellod to abandon the 
tne of well, and the same rule was applied thereafter 
tehenover any territory was added to the ety 

‘The difiutties were not all solved at once, however, for 
‘wooden stave pipes and east iron pipes with flexible Joints 
Wore frequently the eavee of troable, The fier basin 
Proving inadoqeae, channels were cut connecting i with 
fhe lake; but this didnot remedy the filure suicienty, 
hough for time things went merry along as sual. ‘The 
Proverb last strow which broke the camel's back was 
provided by the report of special committe, which found 
fo evidence of Inflation on the couth side and but tle 
tn the north, and observed thatthe water inthe basin was 
nceedingy filthy, of a putrid, hy’ emel in colour a diety 
Yulow"s while frog apaven and rank weeds covered the 
Tattom and sides of the resrvoir. No more was needed to 
fet action, and fa 1881 the basin was abandoned in favour 
ra gieinch wooden stave pipe, nearly half a mile long and 
raving water from a depth af twenty-five fet 

‘Between 1874 and 1894, inclusive, debentures tolling 
cover 85,100,000 were Sesed by the ety for the development 
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of the waterworks system, $227,000 of this was paid to 
‘the Furnas estate in 1874 as the purehase price of th oh 
plant, and the remainder was expended in laying mains, 
Supplying meters, purchasing engines, and in other ways 
developing the service. Included in the debenture iesuen 
‘war one for $75,000 by Yorkville village, and another for 
$140,000 by the town of Parkiale both of which munlt 
Dultce were incorporated within the city soon afterwards, 

In 1892 there ogeurred what the News called "a 
Christmas Day surprise forthe etizens”."" "A bad break 
in the condult pipe under the Bay caused a considerable 
tection of ito flat tothe surfuee. This disaster, aueed in 
‘art hy tho extremely low level of the water in the lake, 
treated « serio condition, which was repeted In 1895 
‘when other breakages once more aroused the etizens, The 
tople of the day was “the water supply”, and almont every: 
fone had his opinion of th existing waterworks and how ft 
Imlght be improved. -A writer noted thatthe defects of the 
system it that time were namerous, and sugested th 
"the impure quality ofthe water frequent introduced into 
the houses and, necessarily, into all domestic used 
Ing, cooking. washing-—demands immediate consideration, 

‘The health of the etians i of the fist importance, 

ind itl menaced hy the unsanitary water. The uncertainty 
td inadequacy ofthe supply for fre purpotee brings heme 
to every property owner the neosselty of demanding 
radial and permanent change in th system" 

ward H. Keating, City Engineer, reported on October 
20,1808, that seven proposals had becn made to him with 
reference to the water supply. Three of these suggested 
Lake Ontario aa the origin, the vielnity of atimieo and 
‘Searboro beng added to the exlain soutee off the Ina 
{fourth suggestion combined the Oak Ride Lakes snd the 
Rivers Don and Rosie, om which water was to be sup- 
plied by the force of gravity. ‘Lake Simeve, wells sunk bn 
‘he eeavel ede north of the ity, and springs and artesian 
wells in the Towne of Brin made up the other three su 
‘este woes of supply. 

Th diseusing thexe 

















ropoals at length Dr. Beaty fond 
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many objestons to Lake Onterlo, which may be summed up 
Jmis satement that "the trovble isto got it in is pure 
Mate’. ‘Engineer Keating, however, whose opinion might 
be ausumed to be more value, 4voured the development 
oF the existing supply from Lake Ontario. As to Laks 
‘Simeoe it had been eatimated that its Jvel would be reduced 
fne Inch every 281 days in order to supply Toronto with 
seater, Singe it vat fed by creeks nd rivers many suthor 
[tes believed thet the water would grow neither purer noF 
hore abundant as seltlement progressed; and Keating was 
Terain that the covt would be enormous. Although other 
Shginvers hed highly recommended the Oak Teldge Takes 
ind rivers as a source of upply, Keating believed thatthe 
Srnter would. be “impare and” unit for’ domestic con- 
sumption”, 

Tn discussing the value of “walls north of Toronto, near 
Eglinton”, Keating noted that "the North Toronto pumping 
‘ation fs'suppied from « well adjoining, about 18 fect in 
ameter and 24 fet In depth, the normal depth of water 
{inthe wel being about eight feet ‘The dally consumption 
ft 8,000 gallons was rave in about 24 hours, but the water 
‘vas lowered some four fect in he process, While Dr. 
‘Beaty considered that “enough water ofthe purest and best 
‘Gali ould be obtained in that way for all purposes of the 
yr hte Keating dlemised the Iden as e theory of to ime 
fporténes, The “springs and rivers In the Township of 
Erin contained "a considerable quantity of water", and 
the proapets, he belived, were much better than In North 
‘Toronto: but the mater was x0 hard as to be will for 
toneral use less modified by that from other localities. 

Dr Beaty sds some proposed sources of his own to 
hore already described. Me elaborates upon his ides of 
constructing aaueduets and tunnels to bring 
ake Seugog, Halsam Lake and Sturgeon Lak 
[rots ano Lake Te, west of MSkon, ad Lake Mfedad on the 
‘ountain north of Burlington, He appears, however, 0 
fave couvineed no one but himself that either source had 
iy posses. Its of intrest hereto nate that a sewage 
‘Sapna pany then ta bo found only in a few great cles 
ike Tondon, England, was not seriously advocated, but it 
fas merely hoped to keep sewage away from “he marsh 























at the mouth of the Don” and from the Island, and to con. 
Act itn mle oF 20 ot in the lake 

The mumerous suggeitiont advanced concerning the 
water supply, and the cofleting opinions of experts (to say 
nothing of the general publi), resulted in th decision that 
ames Mansergh, a noted English engineer, be retained to 
report upon the effesey of the existing waterworks, He 
sppecrs to have been very efficient, for between Novem 
ber 2nd and November 20th, 1805, he surveyed the em 
tire aystem, visited all posite sourees of supply it the 
vicinity, and assembled all the detailed information neces 
ary for bis report. Eliminating as impale the Oak 
Ridge Takes and the Don and Rouse proposals, he eon 
sldared in detail Lake Simcoe and Lake Ontario. Chemial 
and biologlal examination shoved defintely thatthe water 
In Lake Simo was inferior ta tht of Ontario. The port 
‘outlines in detail the advantages and” disadvantages of 
‘obtaining water from eich source, ether by gravitation oF 
bumping. While expressing an inclination towards Lake 
Simeoo, Mansergh advised the retention af the existing 
souree atthe Island 

In 1898 a T2inch steal intake pipe almost half « mile 
tog a lad, ant in 1906-8 a tunel of conerete and brie 
onstruction was pushed nearly a mile into the lake, In 
1910-11 a typhoid fever epidemic was blamed upon beak 
tages in the Intake pp, and during reps the water sup 
Diy was obtained trom basine and shatnels on tho Island 
‘A daplicate system near Searborough Heights wae adver 
fate, but the Great War prevented its commencement and 
limited operations to the extansion of the Island eystet, 
11918 a second intake pipe was placed in commission, and 
Improvements were made in the connection with’ the 
Altration plant on the shore of the Inland; and tn 191618 
1 second filtration unit wns constricted 

Th recent years work hae been progressing upon the 
Aplieate system located off Scarboruugh Bile. An ae 
unt of the work appeared inthe Toronta Mf! end Empire 
ff June 20, 1988, and gives us some conception not only of 
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the plant ise bul of the remarkable aecuraey and pre 
Ghion characteristle of toodern methods of surmounting 
fngineerng difculten, ‘The deseription affords an interest 
fag eompariaon with waterworks projects of early mes: 

With the laying of the last action of the pipeline and 
intake of Toronto's new duplicate water system by the 
Foundation Company of Ontario, Lid, yesterday, one of the 
Tost hazardous aid difalt feats of eagineering ever 
Undertaken in connection with city works eame to a cse, 
nda definite advance was made towards the eampletion of 
the entire system 

The ctstruction ofthe lke section ofthe sytem was 
hesun year ago lest March by the Foundation Company 
fand singe. that time work has continued. through fair 
‘weather and foul at many as 200 men belng employed upon 
iat various times Not only had the ed of the Ike tobe 
Drepared for the line but the gigantic tes of concrete and 
eel had to be bait eared to the seene of operation 
{nd lowered inte positon with an sceuracy, end to end of 
Smacing pression, tome 50 and 60 fet below the surface of 
the le, 

The intake, Jowered yesterday, & setually the mouth 
of the pipeline which extende a mile and a half out from 
the shore af Searboro Blue. Leading to the shore from 
the intake the pipeline of eonerste and rteol extends 4100, 
fest joining. tonnel extending Seom the shore, which 
{alcs the water to the Slration pant. Despite the fast the 
last section of the Hine, o the nota Intake, weighed 188 
tons, the Foundation Scarborough, dervick boat especially 
bit forthe Joby lowered the section sith eage in Tess than 
half an hou 

The butding of the Foundation Soorborowgh was but 
part ofthe enormous amoant of preparation and equipment 
reeasaryfor the handling of the contract. She has the 
Highest iting eapalty, 200 fons, of aay such derrick ship 
fnvthe world, withthe exception of naval ships, and to pre- 
bare her design R. B. Chadwick, president of the Founda- 
ion Company, visited Burope to sd lifting gear in the 
Port of Lando, Hamburg, Bremerhaven and the Zuyder- 
Zee. 

“spetore actual laying of the pipeline began last July, a 
































tronch was prepared along the bottom of the lake for the 
pipe to ie in, ifulty lay inthe neoessityof the levelling 
Of the trench and the earrying on of the work through al 
kinds of weather, Inthe meantime, pipes forthe Ie were 
prepared. ‘They wero builtin sections 100 fect in length, 


ach Welghing 250 tons. sch ie actually el tube ied 
land covered with concrete, the inside diameter or bore 
Deng eight feet 

“A. casson, or steel eylinder, was sunk to @ depth of 65 
feet atthe point where th pipstine begin, 8,000 fet from, 
shore Une, From the cisson the pipeline was laid 4100, 
{cot oat in the lake. The setions af the pipe were bul 
the Foundation Company's yards at tht foot of Spadina 
Avenue, and were carried hy the derrick boat seven miles 
‘own tho shore to the point of operations. Part of the dit 
feulty af this work came from the hssards ofthe weather, 
A corps of eight divers aststed inthe actual laying of the 
line. A each section was lowered diver at elther nd of 
the ste of the action, under water informed operators of 
the lifting equipment by telephone of the position of the 
section.  Indlestng the dificlty of the work, each ection 
had to mee the adjoining one with an acursey ofa quarter 
‘of an inch, Divers then sealed sections tagether with con 
trots, and the line will be covered over vith earth to 
protect i'trom disturbance, 

In the mesntime, pending the completion of this enorme 
fous plece of work, our water supply le obtanod from two 
‘Tench intakes, fs tered and chlorinated at the plant, 
and distributed to all pars of the ety. The average sity 
consumption Is 118 gallons por eapita, and 714 miles of 
water malts combine with 762 males of sewers to supply 
the needs of the population in a manner vastly diferent 
orm the primitive and restricted aervice ofthe frst water 
works ayeten. And how mich better the ‘water ie in 
Toronto than cleewhere may readily be observed by 8 ot 
parison with tat of many inland communities who have 
{o depend spon small rivers or mud-botomed lakes for 
their supp, 























CHAPTER X 
‘Prose Caxous vo Buperme Lagat 


Jean Barnisre VAN Hntatont (1677-1644) made the fst 
important discoveries of the existence of gases other than 
dl moting that a Rested erelble “dd beleh forth a wikd 
fnlvit or breath"; and the name “gue” which he bestowed 
fon it is thought to be derived from the Flemish geest 
(Ghost). But the frst employment of gas for porpores of 
‘iuminetion occurred in a chemeal laboratory in Lowssin 
In 178i. in the seventecn-nineties an English engineer, 
Willam Murdoes, was experimenting in the use of gases 
rom coal, peat, wood, and sill itammable substances, 
fn yes able to illuminate hit house and grounds by con 
Gueting ens through tinned icon and eopper tubes. Te was, 
however, the perseveratce of « German scientist, Prederie 
‘inser (Wintor), that led to the ultimate adoption of a5 
Aistebution from a central rouree. He eame to Brand in 
1805, ad his Netional Light and Hat Compan, the Set 
system of public gar lighting, was responstble for the i 
mination ofthe Pall Mall, London, in 180 

"Winsor’s project met with but little enthusiasm at firs, 
Sir Walter Seott wrote to a frend: “"Thoro is x madman 
proposing to ight Landon with what do you think? Why, 
Sith smoke!” Napoleon commented “eat ne. grande 
Jolie" and his opinion was beld by many peoples But the 
ecess of the fst ga eamapany in London rested in the 
Srsaniaation of many others, and by 1829 there were over 
200" gas works in Great Brita. In the United States, 
Tmeanomile, Baltimore had the Brst gas company in 1816, 
tobe followed by Boston in 1821 and New York in 1828. In 
1856 a commiice of the Toronto City Coane ws formed 
toconsier lighting the street with gas sapped by «plant 
to be erested neur the old Parliament Buildings atthe fot 
fot Berkley Stret. Nothing was doe at this time, however, 

















and Albert Furniss introdaoed the use of us in Cenada 
‘when ho established company In Montreal in 1840, In 

‘he following year he extended his enterprise to Toronta, 
‘The carly inhabitants of ‘York, however, uted other 
means t0 supply themeaives with light. "The blasing fre. 
Place itself was not ingrequentlysiclent, for most people 
went to bed early. There were no matches, and tho red 
coals were carefully covered with ashes to keep them alive 
till morning. To strike a light, many” ere expert in 
rubbing together dried pieces of pine, or the flint of 4 run 
‘aginst the bade of a knife. Tallow dipe—eancle wicks 
flipped in sheep’ tallow-—were lon common ise, pate 
Llcularly ln the raral district, and there were moulds i 
which eandles of regular size and ehape could be more cally 
Tanufacture. Its probable that at feet most candles used 
Im York wore imported, but the chandler soon became an 
important manufacturer, while many eitiens engaged in 
candlesmakinge and soep-making for thelr own household, 
Tins, homes, stores and puble buildings were. equiped 
with sconces in which to place candles, or were ted with 
hanging lamps with o-dipped tapers; while many an early 
‘ravller considered himself fortunate to be able to replace 
the rushlght torch by a primitive eandle enter.” Sperm: 
Whale ol was luxury available only tothe rch, for it as 
frequent Os. 8 gallon. As an ilustration of the type of 
lighting usually found in halls may be talen fhe fst fete 
fodist Chapel, on King Steet, which was laminated "hy a 
Tiberal stppiy of tallow candles in eight oldfashioned 
scontes, one at ether side of the pubit, and three down 
ach side of the buling. A short intermisson was always 
iy at each service while the lights were being 














In 1889 stops were taken in Toronto to investigate the 
possiblities of the use of gaa for purposes of illumination 
2A folnt committee of eiizens and aldermen discussed the 
‘matter In that year, and Mess Blachford and Cull iil 
naineery, submitted specifentions and estimates, Be. Call 
‘was sent to Montreal to inspect the plant in operation there, 
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and his diary* gives particulars of the cordial reeoption 
Secorded him by Mr, Furnie and of the informstion he 
‘hisined, Tenders appear to have been requested by the 
Toronto City Counel, and several persons, including Me. 
Furniss, sent in estimates. An carly example of the desire 
for public ownership ie provided by the proceedings of 
{Councll at the time, but the Chaleman of the Finance Com 
Inte temporarily act the minds of the members at rest 
trhen he assured them thet there was no way to Anance 
ach a projet exept by loan. A publie meeting was called, 
Me. Furise spoke, and the work was undertaken by a 
private company wnder his management. 

‘In July, 1810, Thomas Glogs, architect, proposed that 
us lanps of « style designed by him should he used in 
‘Toronto, He wrota as follows to the City Count 

"To the Right Honourable the Mayor, Aldermen and 
‘Common Couell ofthe City of Toronto, this elevation of an 
‘bela, suggested to be erected atthe juntion of King and 
Yonge Streets, is most reepetfulyIneribed by their 
obedient humble servant, Thomas Glogs. Tt is proposed 
that this obelisk be Hghted with oi! ontit it is deelded to 
Introduce gas into the eity. The rogute number of lamps 
nla to the above to be made and the lamp posts to be 
‘ast of «pattern as non az possible to agree in design with, 
the alla” 

Mr. Giga’s proposition does not appear to have eile 
‘much comment, atid no action was taken. ATbort Furniss 
tnd his aspciatey,Jooeph Masson and John Strang, secured 
the right "to brea up, dig und trench so much and so many 
of the streets, squares sind public places” of the eity a6 
Shoald be necesstry- The Toronto. Gas-Light snd Water 
Company was incorporated by these men in. November, 
Test, and their small plant st the fot of Pringes Stewet 
‘was situated on land grated as an inducement and x marke 
Dot civic encouragement. An authority stats that "the ety 
tras partially lighted in the winter of 1840", and that 

















tyelue lamp posts comprised the original street eanipmsnts 
Posably an experimental iluminaton was arranged that 
time, Uhoigh references in the prose a yee Inter imply that 
as lighting commenced then. In any ease a considerable 
umber af lamp posts were erected in December, 1841, on 
King Street and ata few main intersections elsewhere, It 
appears to have been originally planned to inaugurate street 
Ughting on the 20th of the month, as the Toronto Herald 
stated 

"It in we believe, Mr, Furniss intention to commence 
lighting the City with Gas thie Evening, when we hope 
merited access will atfond the undertaking. Out good 
(Cty, therfore, wil presenta brillant display, the advent, 
wwemay term ofthat genesa Ilumanation which of course 
will take place in honour of the birth ofa Prince of Wales 

The notable event vas postponed until the 28th, how 
‘ever, for In the ise of Thursday, December 20th, we are 
Informed that “on Tuesday evening the clty stroats and 
several of the storos wore ligted with gas for the ft 
time; and the novel and brillant spectacle thereby pre 
sented was highly interesting. "The whale arrangements 
fre not ye complete—wheh they are we shal return to the 
‘abject! In the meantime we congratulate Mr, Furniss spon 
the access of hie spirited undertaking” 

Ths di the frst important subsite for the eandie 
become nvailable tn Toronto eitiens, “Iintion=” hed 
ben from York eavliest days the most notable means of 
Celebrating victories, Royal marriages, and other ocasons 
ff the Kind—even though the celebration was commonly 
ftom seven weeks to five months after the event. At fete 
Srery wimlow ln tou was expoctad a have 8 Gt ooh 
Particularly eaty in the days of eandlos; bt as fireworks 
fncame avaiable Uhey tended to replace some of the ie 
Imation. On sanunry 4, 1842 Toronto wus Highted in 
honour ofthe birth seven wecks earlier of an heirpparent 
to the throne. Presumably the mew gas lights alded. in 
making the Mlaminetions “most brillant”, though no Airect 
reference to them made Inthe pres account 



































For some years the se of gaa fn Toronto was largely 
‘resected tothe lighting of strets and a ow ofthe ange? 
Sores and public buildings. ‘The Court House was ill 
inated iy ue 1846, and the Gaol in 1850. In 1845 0 21 
Year agreement was exected hy the Company and the City, 
ip which the former ageoed to light the streets of Toronto 
for 8 Ts, 4d. per ght por year, the Company to bear al 
fspenses of erecting, cleaning and lighting the lamps. In 
BIB the cor to city ea £1,108 ($4,432), 2 that there were 
then about 166 lamps. By’ 1867 the number had inereased 
{o'898 the cost in that year fr iluminating the stect, the 
(City Hall ad certain other mnilpal buildings being 35,135, 
ae 6a 

‘Owing to the high cost of the gas provided by the 
covignal company but fe citizens could ford tous it a, 
Since coal was not introdueed until some ftean oF 
twenty years later an eae inbabtant recalled that “allow 
‘cadles were in general use for lighting. People had moulds 
find made their own candles I have made them rel. 
They mere ald by the pound by the grocer and chandler, 
ome six to the pound and tome nine... The soap and 
ante manufacturers used to rend around to the residences 
for grease, for whieh they exchanged eandles or soap” 
‘These conditions applied to avery considerable extent until 
the seventies and eighties, though hy that time the use of 
fs and coal il wee quite general ceept among those whose 
poverty or inclinations prevented them from keeping Up 
trith th times, ‘The uncertain supply and poor quality, at 
rll the high east of the gas provided by the orginal 
Droducers, le in 1847 to the formation of the Consumers 
{Gas Company, which purchased the plant of the Furniss 
Company for £22,000.""A better serve and cheaper rates 
were soon available, and gas Ughting was consequently 
Trpidly extended tothe homes of many eltzens. In the late 
fttes the ltraduetion of oa! oll lps provided a verious 
Competitor, Their coming was forecast In the folowing 
‘neve item appearing In the Toronto press in 185 

ZAvnew light produced fom an wily liquid extracted 
from ituminoes coal or native bitumen—rodk oll oF 
haphtha—has been tested lately In New York and 1 sald 














to afford ight exconing the’ est ga in beillsney and 
whitenes. A company in New York have erected « mam 
factory and wil soon supply ft n abundance. It is alled 
erorene and is very cheap in ts manufacture” 

The characteristics of carly lamination by ol ate well 
exemplified by Person's Improved Coal Oi! Lamp, which 
‘rae edvertsed in 1858 under the caption “The Great Coal 
Dit Lamp?” People are asined that itis "perfectly sa 
fd cannot be biown up! ‘There is no longer any teston for 
teing Explosive Fluids—IP 18 AT THE RISK OF YOUR 
LIFE—don't tempor with them!” The advertisers, Parson 
Brothers, "Coal Oll Lamp Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
for Canada for Pure Coal OW”, were leented at No. 8, 
Houlton’s Bloc, Front Street, and they announce that thelr 
lamp "prods light of UNSURPASSED BRILLIANCY, 
sind combines economy with smplicity—affording bette 
tnd purer Tight then any other known substance, at one- 
fourth the cost! Call and examine our LAMPS, and we 
pledge curaclves to demonstrate 

“Ist, ‘That no accident ean occur by explosion! 

‘That they emit no offensive odour while burning! 
‘rd. That they are very easly trimmed 

‘th. ‘That they ere easily regulated to give mare or 
ess light 

‘th. That they bupn entirely sree from smoke! 

“th. ‘That isthe most economical light now incom 

“This is not a random statement, but ean be demon 
strated tothe satisaction of the most inereduloo:” And 
the advertisers guaranteed to eut anyone's anni ighting 
‘Ml to one-third 

‘The early history of the Consumers’ Gas Company is 
colnldent with advanees in lighting in Toronta In the 
fortis, under the old Company, and for some years aso 
under the new, gas was supplied elther by meter or by Bat 
Fate contract,-When supplled by contract some rather 
amusing stipulations wer laid down 

“Lighting most not commence om any day unt the 
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hus set, and all Uxhts must be extingulshed each night 
trthin gen minutes after the hour contracted for. IE other 
Ivise they wil be held as used for an addtional our each 
Tight, and for the quarter charged accordingly. In ike 
manner if the fame ie allowed to buen higher than sipal= 
Sted e corresponding price will be charged; and, if on aay 
fccaston more burners or jets ae wrod than contracted for, 
the additional number will not only he charged but the 
‘ender will herds subject himealf to w penalty provided 
for hy the statute” i 
‘While it at frst appeated thatthe purehase of the Tor q 
onto Gas Company's works in operation would enable the if 
Consumers? Gas Company to specialise upon improvements | 











fn the servic, yet the ld plant was soon out-of-date, The 
laying of larger and better pipes, and other improvements, 
‘evlted in cheaper and better ga: bat the suecees achieved 
ecesstated a etter office, concerning which the Director's 
Report of 1851 ssid: 


"Suifering inconvenience from not having a suficienty t 
roomy ofie, with a workshop attached thereto, and not ! 
Finding '« hoose that answered the porpace in proper if 


ituatlon, the Directors determined upon building one for 
tho use ofthe Company, whieh it now In course of erection 


In'Toronto Stree, where they will have thelr boardroom, 4 
tice, showroam and workshop, vith m residence for the i 
manager above: the latte they consider of importanee that q 
the Consumers and others should know sehere € apply in 





‘tae of any emerrency. 
"The limited and rather erudo plat purchased from Mr. 4 

Furniss soon proved ently inadequate i the manufactur 

Ing division also, and in 1855 the Company erected new 

‘works on another nite. ‘The Directors report states that 


"these works ar considered by all who have examined tem 4 
foe equal, f not superior, to ny on Ue continent, and are i 
fapable of sil further extension when reulred, the plan of i 
{he works having bee lad out with a view of supplying a i 


Potion of over 100,00." 
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1m 1854 there was a manager and two clerk in the offco 
of the Consumers” Gaa Company, at well as four as 
Siters, aboot twelve rain sod service pine layers od acme 
toeenty men at the works. In 1013 the employee of the 
Company numbered IIT, but twenty years Tater there 
‘were any 1,200, The 200 consomers of 1848 gradually in 
{rencd asthe years pascod. In 1864 there were 024 meters 
fn use, m 1019 the total was 91,284, and in 1088 there 
were 172528; while fram $5 per thousand cuble ect in 
4848, and but half that charge In 1854, Use east of gs as 
been geadully reduced unt it Is now 8D cents per thous 
and tien cents higher, however han it was in 1918" For 
many sears, too, a ene jt prodced Hight of but ten or 
frrlve eandie power, bat by the eighteen-cighties the In 
tensity hed been inreased abot 6O'%. There are now tn 
‘Toronto very few users of gas for illumination, 

Tn 1850 the fet extension of service beyond the ety 
Limite took place when pipes were laid to the village of 
Yorkville, above the Bloor-Vonge intersection, So numer 
‘ns were the applications for gas in tat year that the Com 
any eosld not keep pace with the demand, and attempts 
‘vere mae fo bring sm additional gas-Atter from England, 
Tn 1861, however, the mimber of consumers diminished 
wing to an attempt ta Umit the supply” of intoxesting 
ligoars, "Toronto he for many years been notorious for the 
tuber of fits taverns and beer shops; but fn 1861 the Clty 
CCounell sought tremely the condition, for we find in the 
Dieectors’ report tht the falling off in consumers had bee 
“ogeasioned principally by a reduction of tavern Hornset 
Jssued bythe ity in January lat, Uhraby eompeling many 
tavert-keepers to close thelr doors”: In the folowing 
Yur the pre of gat was reducod from $8 to $2.50 per Mf 
Inthe hope that the use of cal ll, which was noticeably 
Interfering withthe conssmption of gas, would be to some 
textentlestenod: bt in 1803 the Company’ reverted to the 
former rate upon finding that the reduction had not exused 

‘When the streets of the ety wore frst lighted with gas 














on December 88, 1841, only ten ater cities onthe American 
fentinent had preteded Toronto inthis respect. About 100, 
fs lamps provided the frst equipment, but by September 
50,1847, there were 164 street lights. With the growth of 
thc eltythete increased to 2.957 1885, Tn the intervening 
years, however, some interesting developments. occurred 
{n addition tothe introdvetion of coal ofl for urinating 
purposes; the Company was world by elvie economy in 
Ta6L, The country was experiencing & sovere depression 
atthe time, and the City Count dosed to discontinue the 
Tighting of about one-half the rest lamps furthermore, 
probably in imitation of the polly adopted forthe lighting 
bf London, England, «century earlier, itwas determined to 
hhave the remainder extinguled for eh nights por month 
luring the time of moonlight! Tt ls tobe hoped that there 
frere not many cloudy nights daring tha period of intense 

‘Prior developments im are lighting, and the Invention by 
‘Thomas Finon of the incandescent fight in 1879, placed 
<ectricty definitely inthe feld of mination, and ty tat 
{year the Consumers’ Gas Company obtained the power to 
the and sll electri, galvanic or ther artifical ight, pro 
ide that permission wa obtained from the city of Tor 
‘onto, In 3880 the Company sought the right to wire the 
reat, but ther request was refdsed by Uhe City Counel 

"That the compton of electricity way not felt moro 
ceriously by gas compunies in due to the. development 
fof heating and cooking with gas, a department. which 
“ectriety has entered only resenty. As the uso of gas for 
iiumination was gradvally superseded by eletrie lighting, 
there waa a coincident increase in the employment of fas 
for these veated purposes, commencing in Toronto in 187, 
{ew years prior tothe inavguration af clstie Lighting as 
{ public ult, ‘The high cost of imparted gas stoves and 
Sppliances exerted a deterrent effet at ft, but in 188t 
the pros wae greatly reduced by local manufacturers, and 
‘consequently the consumption of rae srenty increased year 
hy year thereafter. In many old homes whore as jets had 
long been inealled the wiring for electric Tights was de 
Javed, but before the closing sears of the century tho use of 
izes for purposes of lllamination became ok-fashioned, and 














houses stores, churches snd other buildings soon came to be 
Tihted by eletlety as a mator of course 

For some years the use of electrilty for dlumination 
was not in the form of the incandescent bulb but by are 
lamps The Inauguration of leetrle lighting in Toronto 
vena under Interesting autplow ‘The management of Me- 
Conkey’s Restaurant long the best-known in the city, af 
ranged in 1879 to have two are lamps exhibited in their 
fstelishment at 145 Yonge Stroct, on the east sido be- 
‘Hreen Adelaide and. Richmond Streets, Free foe cream 
was served until 8 pm. to thse who came to ace the ex: 
Tiition, and Mr. J. Manser recalls that he ato the lights 
‘on this Gotslon and also recelved the free refreshment 

Tn bay, 1881, R. I, Lunt wpplied to the City Coanel for 
permission to inigurateeletre lighting on the streets of 
‘Torontn. He was granted the right to use terporaily the 
firearm poles on several of the principal streets én order 
to exhibit the new typeof mination. "Thore was also in 
that year an experimental installation in the Golden Lion 
Ary goods store on King Street, where the King Edward 
Hotel now stands; and one Sperty of Chicago had four are 
toobtain the contract for lighting ety streets.” On October 
10th Alderman Hallam, seconded hy Alderman Ren, moved 
that “whereas the electri light for the tlumination of 
public thoroughfares has passed beyond the region of ex 
periment and Is now an accomplished fat, belng adopted 
Jn London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and the large either and 
towns on the continent, and is designed at no datant period 
toemtirely supersede coal gas a8 8 streotllamintor, be i 
resolved that this Connell take means as esrly an possible 
fohave the contre of the City it up with alate ight, and 
that @ Committee be eppeinted end named by Hs Worship 
the Mayor to get al Use information newasary aa to the east 
of constriction and maintenance, and that the Counel keep 
fhe same under thelr contol and that the Committee report 











to'thia Counell at an sary date”. ‘The motion eared 











In 1889 the Industrial Exhibition showed the city the 
vay by arranging for an installation of electric lishts by the 
Puller Eletrie Light Company of New York and the Ball, 
Company of London, ‘The buildings and grounds were Ina 
State of unprecadented amination, and the show con 
tinued each evening antl 10 pan. instead of closing at sim 
flown es had always boon the practic prior to that time, 
‘Messrs. J. Wright and Howard Blizard were esrly 
operators of cocrie generators ip Toronto, and Wright was 
frreotrol of the use in Canada of some of the mos im 
Prtantelestrical patents In the early elghtos thse men 
Inere. working in Wrights shop in the basement of the 
Flrstbrook Bax Factory on King Stoo, east of Sherbourne: 
nd later their generators were situated ina lane off Yonge 
tress near King. Mr, Wright, born in England in 1850, 
‘was among the foremost early workers in the electrical 
Feld, n'a biographical notien it Is recorded that he was 
in tke United States at the time of the Centennial Exe 
bition of 1876 af which time electricity was beginning to 
Sttract attention at pouable means of giving light. He 
‘here became acquainted with Prof. Thomson, who was they 
secupying the Chair of Chemisty in the High School in 
Philadephia, Pa. st which time he, in conjunction with 
Prof. Houston of the same school, vas eommenting exper= 
iments which have led up to the byiiant rests of today 
Kr. Wright Duitt all the machinery duving these experi 
rents; he also bull and pt op the hist clctre street lamp 
tin the continent of America, which was placed on the corner 
fof Bist Street and Washington Ave. in the year 1879. He 
Was amongst the first to handle electric light wires in the 
Construction of underground service”2™ 
“After some setts of residence alternately in Phil 
duiphia end Toronto, Me, Wright Ioeted permanently inthe 
fatter ety fn the spring of 1888, and became the manager 
tf the Toronto Blectrie Light Company, which grew oat of 
{Hheamall plant of C.J. Van Depoele of Chleago, promoter of 
‘lectrie railways and, with Weight, tho operator of the Tine 
fnnagureted at the Industrial Exhibitions of 1882642 In 

















1882 his plant was In the old Bolt Works, corner of Sher 
lourue and Front Stret and in the following year the ma 
chines were removed to the Gerrard Helnteman Company 
building on Sherbonrne Street where the Toronto Electric 
Light Company assimed contrl of thers, Such were the 
beginnings of the generation of elactrieal power in Toronto, 

In 1886, when the Toronto Hleerle Light Company wae 
instituted and was geanted the right to place poles on the 
frost, there were 2419 gas lamps in tho city, nclading 83 
In Queen's Park. ‘The erestion of poles and other apparste 
In that year appear to have ben rerarded es temporary 
snd experimental, and it wns stipslated that any other cs 
pany might use the poles on payment of a peoportion of 
hele cov. ‘The territory in whieh poles and wires tight be 
erected was boundod by the Esplanade, Sherbourne, Calton, 
Beverley and John Streets, Like old eustoms, out-of date 
utilities die hard, and an attempt was made by the Gas 
Company’ in 1888 to meet the challenge of electric liehts 
‘The Globe curred the following newt itom on September 
22nd of that yea 

“Last evening the Conssmers’ Gas Company save an 
‘exhibition on King Street between Yonge and. Yorke 
Strets, of 14 improved stret lamps end burners, known at 
the Whitehall & Lambeth lanterns manatectured by Wiliam 
Sag, the wellknown inventor of London, England, “Thesw 
Tamps, which ate of 100 candle uective lighting power, are 
similar tothe lamps erected by Mr. Sugg on Charing Cross, 
‘Whitehall Place, and Trafalgar Square in London, Bulan 
‘The Gas Company have erected them withthe view of inet 
Ing: the requirements hy the ety for high eatde-power 
lamps, lng ton times that of the street lamps now in use 
In Toronto. ‘The manayement ofthe Company say they fect 
‘satisfied that they can supply & larger amount of effective 
Tightng fora Test vum than ca be obtained by the eletric 
Tight. ‘These lampe, they afte, have superseded the electric 
Tight in the ety of London.” 

Tn tho spring of TESA the City Counell adopted the 
recommendation of the Committee on Fire and Gas "that 
the Toronto Blectrie Light Company and the Canadian 
Electric Light and Manufacturing Company be reqwested 














to. put up 25 lights eich, to be tested for a period of 3 
fmonthe, the company not making the best showing to the 
fatintution ofthe Corporation to withdraw from the com 
fac. The amount to be paid to both companies to be 625, 
per light per ight. "The test to be commenced on or before 
Slay 150 next". The Toronto Bletrie Light Company 
‘eventually recelved the contrac, and the fifty 2,000eande- 
power lamps were placed chiefly at street corners. The 
SGobe wae tmmoditely suspicious, owing to the high pee 
‘Whleh was being paid for the now lighting. Successive 
‘trite appeared on “he Electr Light Job", the editor 
‘liming that the est was Uhroethnes that of the gus lamps 
‘placed, and susgesting thatthe price should be Tes than 
40 cents por Hight per ht. 

"Those carly electric lights were largo sputtering are 
tampeethe kind that the light-keeper visited. periodically 
fn order to renew the carbons (the boys and girls were 
Usually on hand to pick up fhe teed “penele"). John J 
Wright was the principal maker of are earbons, and he uted 
to copper plate them at Fred Divers electroplating plant 
1a King Street East. Two lampe were Jn the Counel 
Chatter and their success may, perhaps, be gauged by 
‘Alderman Moore's motion that, "as the two clei lights 
ithe Counell Chamber ate a mtanee, they be removed 
forthwith" ‘The same alderman moved that iromediate 
Steps be taken to terminate the use of eeetriety in Tor 
‘ont, and to remove all wires and poles from the sirets 
No tach reactionary policy twrbed ee the wheels of pro 
trees however. Gas lamps immediately bozan to be dis: 
ince, ‘Early in January, 1885, IL wee reported to the 
Gouncit that 9 electric lights bad been erected snes Bay 
1 THEA, and thet 294 yas lamps had Deen discontinued 
‘The annual cost per ges lamp hed boon $2275, while the Gest 
tlestrie lights entailed yearly expenditure of $228.0, Me. 
Howard Blizned recalled" in that conneetion that, if alight 
‘war out, policeman would dionnect it and the Company 
‘ould rot rocee ity @2 cents! ‘The vate was gradually re- 
Uuced ntl In 1806 it was bot $09.35 per light per year 














The uso of gas for street ight long persist, however 
In Queen's Park, and in certain downtown areas, where 
‘wires were not desired, ges lamps remalned; but gradually 
they were relegated ¢0 tall back streets and Tanes, from 
whieh the last finally diseppoared in 191198 di the re 
Malning eletsc are leks, 

The Toronto Incandescent Company was established in 
1880, ‘Prior to that date several Toronto hotels and sta 
ships had steem-driven plants oftheir ov, ad were served 
hy incandescent lighting in emulation of the fist plant of 
‘the kind—thet inaugurated by Thomas Edison in New York 
in September, 1862. Short-lived lamps and the high cost 
of the inadequate wiring of the times made ely incan- 
escent lighting a costy luxury, and there was at vt no 
thought of extending the service to the streets of Toronto, 
In 1896 the Toronto Incandescent Company was absorbed 
by the Toronto Bletee Light Company, but more than fen 
years pastod before there was any intention of supersoding 
the strat are Tights. Tn 1907 lines were installed to bring 
power from the Fale of Niagara, and in 1910 «start was 
made in the use of incandescent lights in the parks and 
streets of Toronto, 22,000 such lamps being installed by 
1911, There are nt present (1984) 574.7 mies of paved 
rods inthe city, and 651 malls are lighted by cletiity 
tnd there are also 81 males of hts in parks isl, ee, 
‘The lamps on rasdential streets are 100 watt, and on rain 
streets 00 and 500-watt. Operating om the multiple series 
reuit some 68,005 bulbs are fixed In east iron brackets, 
84 fect from the round, placed on cement. poles, one 
hundred fect apart. “While we have no record of the hitting 
Gf toreh-bearers in early Toronto, as was tong customary im 
European cities, the darinest of prewas days mast have 
bean most inconvenient for nocturnal travellers, and even 
the hundred gas lamps of the eighteen-forties provided 
roe lighting seareely eomparsble lt any’ respect tothe 
Iumination made powsibie by Edison's great invention 


























CHAPTER Xt 
ag. Frocrms oF O10 


ow many years after the founding of the town in 1799 
fravally al of the balling of York were of wood. Ta 
She early years of the new centary tere were two rd 
buinge-Quetion St. Geang's general store and the two 
Wings af the Government Dullings. Log balding re 
{minated, though frame clapboard Rowses were cecaton 
Sty tou Bven the residence of the iontoant- Governor 
is everibed te "likewise ford of wood, nthe Sure ofa 
Tail unr, of ne Hovey Reg, wih galeries Inthe 
ntsc I sfilertlycommodows forthe present tae 
Sf the proving and fs eected po a bank of helo, neat 
{he mouth toronto Bay 

the fet te of which we have any recor costed on 
Sonnry 28,1107; when "the dwelingshouse of his Honour 
the Adminstrator lately but st York, and fn conaderble 
fornrdnent, Lok fre by some acldet snd was entely 
tonmumed"” ‘This Roose, which the Hon, Pgter Russel 
sear to ive, was eatad onthe north de of Palace (Front) 
Stet, noe Pines Street. ‘The hve was, oF 7, by no 
trea the het Yor, for cnfiagrtiony were cmon In 
The daye of wowden bullinga. Conaoguenty ws. were 
tase ih by the Provinal Government sid the Magis 
‘Puts in an tpt to festen the pie ot devastation 
tyre 

In'1800 it was andere, in pursuance ofan Act of the 
Legintre ened “An Ack to. Gua agaist. Accidents 
Iie tht “every Rounkeeer nthe Town of York 
‘Mallon or befor the ts day of October next ensuing 
Srovide and keep TWO UCKEES for carrying water when 
{ny hose tall happen tobe on re, which buckets shall 
tenae ether of wood, eather or canenspalned on the 
field and eoveredwith pitch on the nade, and shal 
tht‘ est two gallons of water And the ead buckets 
thal be ‘marked with the Chesan and surname of the 


jars 

















housekeeper to whose house they belong, and shall nat be 
used for any other purpoce than the extinguishing of fires" 
‘The regulation was also adopted that every hovseholder 
‘hall Keep two ladders, the ane to each from the ground 
10 tho eaves of the house, atthe other to be properly to 
tured and fixed with books of bits on the root nest the 
chimney"? In Lieutenant Stretton’ watercolour of the 
York Barracks may be sen these ladders on the roots of 
the log buildings, and Uhere nee sll people living who can 
recall secing decayed ladders on early ‘Toronto structures 

‘In 1802 the Hon. Peter Ruseall presented a fro-engine 
to the towns whereupon the etinens, to show their geet: 
tude, erected x fire hall by subscription “for the preserva 
tion of the engine; and uch meainiren wil be inmediately 
adopted ax are best eaeulatal to procure the most ect 
aceass to the engine at all hours of the day aud. lh" 
For many yours fresighting remained everybody's business, 
lnuekets of water being earned from the Hay or the nour 
cistern or well tothe scene of the sontagration, In 1812 
the stacking of hay was forbidden in York, presomably to 
lessen the tre hazard Inthe following year the Americans 
are said fo have carried aways freengine belonging & 
York, possibly the one present by Governor Rustll, or a 
military engine used at the barracks, 

In T816 there was a fre in the Rev. John Strachan’s 
residence, and included among those who aided in saving 
his property were members of the aria, and several 
strangers who were fortunate enough to be’ denominated 
“respectable” In the card of thanks: 

‘Cand—Dr. Strachan bers love to return hls thanks 
to the inbabtants of York, and lao to the mlitary, and 
several respectable strangore, for thele prompt assistance 
last Sunday In fret endeavouring to extinguish the fre 
‘hich broke forth at is house, ad in afterwards seving 
his property 

Chapter IF of the Statutes of Upper Canada, 1817, peo 
video for the establishment of a police in York, Sandwich 
and Amberstborg, and gave authority to the magistrates to 





























ralse by aasesoment a sum not exceeding £100 annually or 
the purchase of fire-engines, buckets, ele. Pursuant to this 
‘Act the town of York lad a series of regulation, the 
‘olation of which led tothe imposition of fines. Prominent i 
fmong these wore laws having as thtir object the proven i 
fiom of fires. ‘The various regulations were printed fn 1825 i 





ste dlecion ot & Howard, Cer of the Peace They 

‘ore amendad a the Conlon th Jone of that Yr 

Pot it may bo sated that they ete stanly the 

ein 18 \ 
"io fcitts puting oot fe in priate home wae d 

splat that “every inated Delinghoe shal by ; 

{he occopants ofthe sme be provided with one god an 

‘rome Laer, lng eh to rach trom the groan i 

Fale so at to ge randy atest the rots and two L 

Ire ron ladders taped by rm fats rom the 

"ite ofthe Rent and reaching tothe Been, and) whee 

{be Chinne or Chimney sine oe than tbe fs fom 

{he Roof, «mal Laer to res aain cach Chimney of 

fattint faut foreach the top of es That every 

Chimney or Flu fn which a Fife comiponly ado hall 

{tom the fs ay of November the tet of Apr neck : 





and every year, be awept under the drection of the In- i 
Spector of Chimneys atleast once in every for waskst and i 
trhen the aume are used day a ip kitshens and manufac i 
tories, onc in every yeer in the same manner... Each 4 


and every owner, tenant or oeeupier of a Dweling-house k 
shall provide the said House with two oF three good and 
serviceable Teathern buckets, capable of containing three 
zallons each, which shall be hung up and expnsed to view f 
In the most conveniont place nouest the front entrance of I 
the said House, to bo in readiness in the extinguishing of 
Fire", Persona disobeying any of the regulations were | 
subject to fines of from ten to forty shilling. 

1m onder to have someone in charge during fires, slx i 
“isereet and active persone”, two from each ward, were \ 
appointed Firewardens, and their duties were “to command 
tnd enforee, with the help of Constables and other Peace i 
Reanlaions forthe Pi ofthe Toon of York the ame Dirt, he 
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Be as Baas ge earn 

















COmcers the aid and selstance ofall the male inhabitants 
ff the Town betwean the years of 16 and 60; and to pre 
eve afar as possible, order, regularity and despatch in 
the lines forthe supply of water; and to appoint and esta 
Tish guards for the preservation of forntare and other 
tffects from injury and pillage”. To prevent anyone 0m 
pleading lunorance of the Firewardens” identity, and so at- 
Eempting to disobey onder, i was stipulated that each Fire. 
Warden thould wear as 8 distinguishing baie of authority 
“white andkerehiet ted onthe left rm below the elbow 
Refusal to obey instructions subjected offenders to fines of 
twenty to forty shillings. ‘The only bell Inthe town at that 
tUme waa in St James’ Church, and the alarm of Ae was 
sounded by ringing thie bell and by shouting, at frst solo 
fd then in concert, until a large number had eonsgrepated, 
‘As seetily ax possible double row of citizens waa formed 
‘rom the burning building tothe Bay, oF the nearest elena 
Gr pimp, and along one Hine passed buckets of wate, while 
the emties returned along the other. Prior to the forms. 
tion of the frst Fire Company an old pump, hauled to fires 
fon a wagon, wat worked by eight men, and such wator as 
the bucket brigade and the exrtars provided maa projected 
Into the lames 

Thy 1818 firwengine costing £1650 was ordered from 
London, England. In 1823, three yeurs peor to the forma 
ton ofthe first orgunind fie brigade in York, thirty-ight 
Citizens offered to nerve at volunteer firemen, and among 
‘hose who enrolled were roresentaives ofthe Jarvls, Smal 
Game, Ridout, MeNab, Slivan and other prominent fam 
Ike. "Two years later eash prizes wera offered to eartare 
‘who earllet speared with pancheons of water at fies, and 
this indcement was continued Tor over a quarter of a 
‘century. Among the members of the brignde organised ta 
1826 were, ae hefore, "tome of Uhe mast respectable mer 
hunts and trsdesmen of the town” ‘There. were Fire 
Engine snd Hooleand-Ladder companies, each with a full 
uote of oftcers, and the fst captain of the brigade was 
‘Thomas Cartrue, Jnr. ‘The engine purchased at the Une 
tras the York and when worked by sixteen taen it could 
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project a Linch stream of water s distance of 140 fos. 
‘The engin-house ofthe orignal fie department was a two- 
‘ora brie bldg which stond on the west side of Church 
Street, between Court and Adelaide Strovts, ‘The U. E. 
TLojliol makes the following eqament concerning the n+ 
taration of the fre company’: 

"We are apy ta hear a numberof spirited individuals 
ave taking the necetary step for forming themselves into, 
‘ire company, under the provisions of an net passed during 
fhe lat seston of Paviament. The necesity of such a 
ompany having boon severly felt on former occasions, 
fnuch pra Je due to thooe who came forward to enrol 
themssives athe protectors of the property of ther fellow. 
{owmemen when visited by tho most dread ofall ealam- 
ites 

Tn the same iesue some space ie devoted to impressing 
pon its readers that 0 much attention eannot be paid by 
the police af the town in their eyulatlons for the preven 
ton of fret, and particularly where the buildings are of 
Wood, At the commencement of the winter season more 
‘specially, when stoves are put up, the greatest attention 
jetncceatry in the manner In whlch they aro place, and 
the observance of raguations which relate to them should 
tp strictly enforce, In carrying such regulations Into due 
fect moth depends on the efiieney of Ue pollee ofr. 
Inthe event of fire breaking out, the offer of a premium 
to the poreon who shall being the frst puncheon of water 
hs been found of infinite serice™* 

‘Regulations silar to those sdopted in 1817 were in 
force in 182%, excapt that in Ut year Uhey were amended 
to prove for the appointment of Bfteen Brewardens In 
Stead of sin When the town of York became the ety of 
‘Toronto in 1834 a new set of rogulations came into force, 





five in each of the ve wards which then composod the 
tity. Instead of the former white handkerchief, each fe: 
trarden was to “have in his hand a baton oe short sta with 
the words FIRE WARDEN palnted thereon”, and ac- 
outed he was tobe master of ceremonies at all eonagra- 
‘ons 








tnd the numberof frewardene was inereasod to twenty-Ave, 











The law of 1854 contains very detailed regulations 
concerning stoves and stovepipes,atbes and ash-pank. ‘The 
passing of pies through foots calings and patttions, and 
The aecring of them to beam by wiv, chaln o iron op, 
fare eimllrly regulated, Stover mot be at last twenty 
Inches from partitions, and they must be furnished with 
metal ash-pana, which sre to beat least four inches off the 
Noor. Unused pipesholes must be covered “with & tin or 

The days when matches were uncommon, and when it 
was not easy fo strike a light, are recalled bythe rogue: 
tion that "no person shall carry theough eny square street 
forlane of tho ety, or through any yard, any lighted cone ot 
trond, unless in a covered veseel made of ion or other sae 
Tater”. ‘To store ashes inside or outside the home 
“safe reeptadle” must be provided, and anyone not using 
one af auch a type was subject to foe 

The buraing of hay, stra, chips, shavings or other com 
bustble materials shall take place only “on a damp ey 
when there ino wind; and ll ich tvs shall he completely 
extinguished before seven oock inthe moraing from the 
first day of May to the last day of October, and before 
nine oock inthe moralng from the fist day of November 
to the end of Aprl, and the aches or rubbish shall be re 
‘moved without delay” 

‘With reference to livery or other stables the law stipae 
lated tht no one aball Keep or allow to bo earvied « Hight 
Candle or lamp unless “enelowed nm intern 20 constructed 
45 to emit the light and prevent its communicating fre to 
‘ny combustible material”. Smokers were similarly 
‘warned that anyone “who shall stoke oF have in hs 0 het 
possession any lighted pipe or elgar in any workshop 
‘wherein aro combustible tera, o in any stable or bern, 
Shall forfeit and pay for cach nnd every offence the sum 
Of ve shillings” 

Tm adition to the former regulation compelling home- 
‘owners to have ladders there was one added stating tht 
A balldngs two oF more atoreys high whieh were ther 
sfter erected must have “a seutle on the rot, and sult. 
able stairway or ladder leading to the sme from the 























inside”. Another regulation prohibited the setting off of 
fany “gunpowder, squib, rocket, oF any other fireworks, 
to fre any frearma in any par of the eit”. No mention 
ie made of the exemption from this rule of public holidays 
find similar celebrations, but it may be assumed that the 
Tinour of the law was relaxed on such occasions. 

"The appointment of one ot mare fe inspectors was so 
provided for hy this Ace, and thelr duties were to examine 
avefully af lest once in every month every house, store 
tr building, and to ascertain and pote ay violations of any 
tt the preteding sections, and to report the same to the 
Mayor or nny of the Aldermen”. 

“Asin earlier relations, the periodic sweeping of ues 
‘and chimneys was ordered, and fines were to be levied 
falnat any persone refusing avait of the fie inspector 
trery sn wosks eteen ‘November iat and April Ist 
Peculianly enough, there was a clause stating that a parson 
heed not have his ehimney sovent if he didnot wish, pro 
‘ded that he seas wing to pay 34. to the Inspector, and 
provided also that If fine ovurned in his home within the 
‘aaing ax weeks the tenant would be subject to @ 40-sil 
ing fine—elght times the penalty for a mere efusal. von 
if the inspector swept the fue, however, the tensnt was 
Fill subject to a i-hiling fine if fre occurred, so they 
fot itn one way or another no matier what course he fol- 
Toe 

"The inauguration of the city of Toronto led bo numerous 
ner regulations ealelated to reduce the fire hazard. A 
port in 84 wagested tha I Would be preferable if new 
Tnldge should be constructed of belek or stone; but if « 
feries of wooden structures were erected The contractor 
Should If posible, make the wall between them of brick 
‘Another suggestion waa that persons lasing oF sling lots 
‘night nid in fire prevention i they prefered tenants who 
‘would build of brick or stone. Inthe frst year ofthe elty 
the total expenditure for Gre-ghting, including the pay 
ment of carters for hadling Water, amounted to the most 
‘om of £17 153. 5d, 

"i 1824 a number of regulations concerning the existing 
fre companies were also made. Th the matter of organisa 
tion it was stipulated that "the diferent engine and hook: 

















Andladder fire companies shall be under the control and 
Airection ofa captain rst and second lentenant, scretary 
fd treasarer”. Those in charge were expected to have al 
fparatus in good condition stall mes so that they eould 
proceed inmediately to every fre; though, of eourse, it 
fst be understood that these volunteer firemen were on 
ity only on ocaaions of fire, and at each ofher times after 
working hours a8 they wished to practise or parade. The 
Only fulltime worker appears to have been a man to wash, 
‘lan and ofl the engines and apparatas, and It ls stated that 
he "will resive for stich servis out of the funds of the 
sity the stm of twenty-five poands annually, to be pald in 
{quarterly payments by the chamberlain ofthe ety" 

‘An important provision inthe regulations of ext volun 
ter fre companies, and what maybe considered as thelr 
nly remineraion or reward, was that each member was 
‘emp “rom militia doy inte of peace, from sarving 

iyman or cnetable, and from all other parish or ety 
‘fices". "There was « Common Comme in the firemen’ 
‘organisation, and, In edition to being the rling body, It 
rmembers were ditingbished at firs by "a white sash, to 
puss over the right shoulder and under the left arm”. ‘The 
members ofthis counel, a well asthe frewardens and the 
Dficers of the various fire companies were empowered 0 
‘demand obedience from al etiene who might be present at 

"The allmportait matter was to secur suiient water, 
and the eondoct of carters wan therefore roguatod very 
Iminutely. There was no waterworks system, and the de 
Fcieney of the water sappy allowed many a fre to threaten 
the whole town, #0 in 1KDA it wae #ipdlated and sla 
ules had for some yeurs been In foree—that “every leenced 
Carter inthe city shall et all ines provide hime with 2 
{food and suficiet puncheon of water for the purpose of 
onveying to fires; and onthe alarm of fire being given he 
Shall forthwith procure and proceed with a puneheon. of 
trator tothe place offre, and shall continue to atively pro- 
Tie water under the diection of, and until dlocharged by 
the offers In command of the engines, under a penalty of 
twenty shillings. To insure the utmost promptitade inf. 
ishing water at Ares the following premiums thall be 


























awarded to ieonsod carters or others: for the rst puncheon 
Gf water browght to the fire and furlshed to any of the 
gies, the rum of $1 8 Od forthe second, 16s. for the 
‘hid, 1s; forthe fourth, 5s. and foreach puncheonaftar- 
twarde furnished, £0 1s, 0." 

Tt was easentlal for carters to exerite come care in 
smceding over the rough roads of "Muddy York", for 
‘Wiliam Lyon Mackenzie and hs Aldermen inserbd the wie 
proviso that “no carter shall be entitled to any premiums 
Iwhose pancheon isnot at least theesfourths fll when de 
Tivered to the engine?” Canvas covers for thelr barrels 
were found valuable by some carters in meeting thie regal 
ton, ‘That the conduct of citizens at figs was not always 
hove eritiiam may be acen from the regulation that" 
‘all be the duty of the High Bai or hs deputy, aa soon 
te posible after every fire, to report to the ating mag 
trate any person or persons who may have boon imprisoned 
for offences commnittd thereat” 

In 184 the Church Street fire all was divided into three 
sections, No, 1 Engine Company occupying the south por 
ton, No, 2 the centre, and Use Hoolcand-Laéder Company 
fhe northern part. At the eouthowest comer was the bell 
tower, and tho bell was rung by @ rope In the lower portion 
‘tthe building, At the rar was «long one-torey shed for 
frying hooe. Fifty men, two engiges and TAD feat of howe 
‘made up the equipment of the two engine companies in the 
‘oving year of the town of York; while the Hooleand- 
Ladder Company, formed in Apel, 1881, was sixty strong. 
In 1845 a eocond hook-and-ladder company was organiaed, 
sd the eity voted 55 forthe purchase of wnforms 

‘Number 2 Engine Company relted fom the purchase 
by publle subscription of a second engine, and in 1837 the 
Untish American Life and Fire Astirance “Company 
‘donated s third, which went by the name British America 
In 1830-40 4 hall was bullt atthe southaust corner of Bay 
snd Temperance Strets for tla engine. Tt was known a 
"Montreal fareand-aft” machino, and full rew af twelve 
to Bfteen men at each brake were in charge af it operation 
‘This engine was much more powerfal than the “piano ot 
“goose neck” chine, whieh could ageommodate only seven 











or eight men st each brake, No. 2 Company's engine was 
ff the latter type, the name resulting from the fact that 
the hose was etached to a pipe curved like tho mock of = 
foose, and sig about three fest above the deck of the 
chine, A ciatern ot water tank with a capacity of four 
tr five aneheone wns attached tothe rear ofthe engine and 
fren ft was inte a soction hoee was fastened toa valve 
at the rear of the machine and the other end pot in the 

Competitions among volunteer fre brigades were fre 
‘aventy international in scope, andthe chet stress was Id 
‘pon spoed in reaching fre snd in distance to which water 
Could be projected from the hose by efficient working of 
the engines. On September 4, 1887, No. 8 Company was 
pleased to find during a practice thatthe British America 
ould throw water 140 fest horizontally. In Decetnber of 
the same year this Company was particularly prominent 
Ahoring the sear that Toronto experienced when. Wilm 
Lyon Mackensie and his “Patriots” gathered at Mont- 
sgomery’s Tavern on Yonge Stroet and seriously threatened 
{o capture the city. On Decembor Tt the fire brigade met 
for the purpose of forming a voluntecr company to ail in 
realting the invaders. A aection war alo formed to patrol 
the stronte at night and keep order duting the Rebellion, ad 
Htearried on until superseded by a body of 120 men enlist 
at the suggestion of the Mayor. When Peter Matthews 
‘men set fre to the Don Bridge and adjacent buldings on 
‘Thuraday, December 7, 1897, the members of the British 
Ameren played a notable past 

‘With great spirit the members ofthe company started 
for the sane of aon, most of them with x musket in one 
hand and the draz rope in the other; but ere their srxval 
atthe building on fie tho enemy hed disappeared, not even 
wating to soe us, much es to fut, the heavy rumbling of 
{he engine and cistern having frightened them Into the be 
lit that the eannon was ot the truck, On out arival at 
the bridge oar gallant exptain ordered the engine into opera= 
ton, bat pon rcongoitring it was found the buildings were 
‘beyond salvation, with the exception af th tolhonse, "The 
brdge was savod by pulling up some of the planks and pour 
Ing water from buckets upon the burning’ embers. After 




















‘the fre was extinguished the company again made ts way 
tn the station into the Market Square about 9 in the even 

‘Remaining there ax » guard forthe night, No. 8 Com- 
ny ‘was ayatn called ov¢ by the Major at midnight, i 
{aligenee having reached him that 61 reba were stationed 
Ipod the Don ridge. He asked for volunteers to go with 
him and eaptare the enemy, and with twenty men and “the 
High Bailif on horseback” the dowehty Chiet Magistrate 
tnarched slong the Kingston Road "to the lower tall-ate, 
br the fourth mile tree” Ping no one inthe vicinity the 
(lotachment returned to the ety, arriving about 8 az, and 
received hearty thanks from the Mayor On the folowing 
‘ay two members of the Company were expeled for refusal 
to take up arms in defence ofthe city." 

Te must be kept in mind thet for most ofthe nineteenth 
century these fire compan were composed entirely of 
olunteer, "The ehif attractions of the organisation, apart 
from the snae of publle duty, were the exeltement of the 
Work and the social activities connected therewiDs, though 
the exemption from military and other duties in time of 
peace was to doubt pleasing to some members, Annual 
Festivals at whieh the men paraded In uniform arid the 
foplaise of thelr frends, competitions with brigades from 
ther towns, suppers, cia evenings and. grand bals,— 
{of those ntiitles contributed reat to the soi ite 
St large number of people: and there were oceasions, too, 
tvhen e nietrel show or some other theatrical venture 
Irould be undertaken by the members of the brigade. "There 
tras a feling of somaraderie in remen's organisations that 
Ted to much wliolesome rivalry between companies; and in 
some towns it was more than soggestod that a spleit of 
Travado was responsible Zor many of the Incendiary fee 
Which were commen almost everywhere, But in general 
the puble spirit and sefeacrifiee of freighters has been 
fpoted characteristic, and it St at true today “among 
permanent civie employees ax i wus among the voluntears 

‘Procesions were charasteristie of the times, and the 














ire Brigade alwaye took a prominent part. Tn June, 1888, 
the officers of the thre ie companies mt at Baker's Blak 
Swan Inn to make arsangements for a fremen’s procession 
fon Queen Victoria's Coronation Day, June 28th. Te was 
there agreed that the British American Fite Engine Con 
fmny (No. 8) should lead, the Hokeand-Ladder Company 
te plac second, and the Taronto Company bring up the 
Fear. ‘he minute book of the British America describes 
that’on the 28th “the hydraulic engine ed by Watkins 
find Hasris, hardware merchants, King Street, drawn by a 
Horse and having a handsome fitz wpom i, came Up, when 
the Company, preceded by the assistant engineer No, 1 
Richard Woodeworth, with the ening, deavon by four 
horses, with banner and flags of Splendid dserption, pro 
feeded to the City Hall infront of which they were fold 
ty the other ire companies, and after beng arranged hy the 
CChiet Engineer, accompanied by the united bans of the 
(Queen's Foresters and Ranger, proceeded down King Steet 
to Berkeley", «and a0 over the eet streets until the 
City Tall was again neached, Here, “leaving the msehines 
in front they ropaited to the Counel Room, where a ealla- 
tion we ieine prepared for them by the tewards, of which 
they partook and then withdrew to their respective quarters, 
the display being considered one of the most gratifying the 
tltlzons of this place ever witnessed” 

(On the 18th Of July Tllowing a simllar parade was held 
as part ofthe reseton accorded to Lord ad Lady Ducham 
‘The cortige proceeded to the Parliament Buildings, “the 
stops being etrpeted, and a erinson char of stato awaiting 
his reception”. Abott 10,000 persons were present on this 
feeasion, “the most numerous and splendid display ever 
made inthe ety" On the following day another prosesion 
‘wa organised to give the Governor a sendoft. ‘As on the 
previogs day, the members of the City Council and of the 
[National Socitis ofS, Patrick, St. Gorge and St. Andrew 
joined the fre companies in honouring the Earl of Durham, 
fand at 8 ollock "thay proceeded to and lined Mr. Brown's 
few Wharf, east of the foot of Seott Street", and there 
fwalted the arvval ot the party. Aa usual upon meh oe 
‘sions there wae a long walt, but at Ave the ofelal party 























approached the wharf and the host, when a most wiolent 
thunderstorm suddenly coming on drenched such as could 
put get shelter, and prevented the Earl from addressing the 
Ipeclatare". ‘The cheers of the eitinns, however, foeed 
tim fa out into the May 

he importance attached to appearances jn these fre 
men's processions wns very great. The Cobourg Brigade 
forted @ "parade machine” which cot $1,600, but was of 
tale apart from the admiration it engendered on gala 
{ayor while in 1812 the Toronta British America Company 
fesolved to purchase “a carved and git lon forthe use of 
the Company on procesion days, in consequence of the de- 
fire ta bein postesson of lon of their own without the 
fifienlty of procuring one for processions similar to the 
fast, by being snler obligation of borrowing from Bf. 
Parkias of any other pert 

"The by-laws which early fre eompenios passed to rept 
Into the conduct of members are of considerable interest 
‘As an example may be taken the regulations in foree tn 
[Nov Bigine Company in 3657. Te was ustal to meot on 
fvening in each month, sad any sbwenters were fined 2s 
Grit merely late, 1s 3d, Sickness, or absence from the city 
‘business, were the only recognised excuses. ‘The fines 
trent toa gener fond which was drawn upon for such por 
Does as the majority spproved, and any member failing to 
aya forfeit was expelled, Sinila fines were levied for dis. 
Uhadience at meetings or at fra; while "any member found 
fully of smoking or searing st any meeting of the com 
thay shall be fned one sling for the fst afence, two 
foe the second, and expalle forthe thir”. Simllaely any 
member appebing at engine practice or on duty without 
Ii firecat was sobjet to fine. A typical rogular mecting 
Gf remen is that desribad by the minate-book of this em 
pany for Jone 4, 1858: 

“on Monday, June 4th, 1898, the Company met at half 
past six lock, elled the roll and took ost the machine 
to King Street, where, having! some hogsheads of water 
ready, the force Was tried over the Commercial Bank. Tt 
tras found that the machine worked well, throwing folly 20 
Tet over the tops of the chimneys of thet high building. 























After trying her satisfactorily they returned tothe engine 
hhouse and collected twenty shilings in nes" 

Tn 1888 there waa a reorganisation af the varios fre 
companles, ‘Those ren who wished to contine as members 
ff the brigade had fatto report to the City Cosel before 
they were considered else, whereupon they could chase 
‘which Bre company they wished to join. "The reargahise 
tion wear necestary beste of dissension in the Brigade 
probably caused by the il-fesing aroused during the Tate 
Rebellion. ‘Thomas Harris was plac in charge ofthe new 
brigade 

In 1842 Fire Company No.4 was organised snd equipped 
with's "goose-neck” machine. Three years later the Pie 
Inen'e Ranelt Society was etablshed vith the object of 
providing for firemen disabled st fies, or, In the event of 
thelr death, In some measure compensating thle widows 
and ehllren. Tals was the period of the frst waterworks 
{in Toronto, but the pipes were to small andthe hydrants 20 
few nod #0 unproductive of water that an sleet etre Se: 
pendence wad pled upon te caters ee wir water par 
Cheon ‘The average pancheon would hold sixty to eighty 
‘allosabout three times the capacity of a our barra 

"The Toronto waterworks wat in operation Sn 3848, but 
fullclent progress had been made by 1842 to cause the 
British Amerlea Company to write a liter to the Chief Br. 
‘incer advising him that the hydrants should be ineeased 
to provide an aleguate supply of water at fires. In 1847 the 
deficient hydrant service led the same eompany to suggest 
to the eity thet "the so-called waterworks, for whieh the 
citizens are tered so heavily, are in general of litle serves 
In case of fre, and might with advantage ta the safely of 
the ihabitente be at once shut up". Te was suggested th 
ules by some means the Company’ could not be compelled 
to live up to thelr obligntions in that respect the mem 
hors of the fire company cannot be expected to remain 
sweated in the service’ 

‘In the same year the Fire snd Water Committee of the 
city Counell suggested that the service provided was Worse 
‘than useless at firs, ance the arrangement with the Com 
pany “ad eonsidersby enhanced the danger by lending the 
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for every additions) srrval. When a earter reached the 
fire with hi eal he was given a round de of tn oF lea, 
(On the dise was tasked the mimbor of the company whieh 
Issued iy and upon ts precentation to the proper ofl the 
Ipearer recived his money, AE times it was cal £0 Day 
artmen on e time basls after the prizewinners wore de- 
ide, Some carters were altaya ih readiness for a race 
to fie, Keeping a fll puncheon on Uhl wagons both day 
and night. Concerning these good old days, C. C. Taylor 
Feealled the prevalence of fires at week-end 

twas very remarkable that about this time scarcely 
‘4 Sotorday oF Sunday night passed without s fre taking 
place, Some said they oecursed opportunely on these nights, 
ects everybody was at lberty, and, the feemen being 
volunteers, their occupations were not interfered with 
and thie, ax 4 way to relieve the monotony that prevalled 
over everything, had led fo the wilfl ets of incondiarism 
‘whieh undoubtedly took place, but which were all overraled 
{or the growth and general improvement of the ety 

“The fie brigade in 1850 consisted of four engine com: 
unies, $00" Hookeandadder and one ote company, Be 
‘Aahfield being then the chiet enginoer. ‘The old. hand 
‘nin were fot very powerful, and, when the firemen sre 
tired at the pumping, the law compelled any bystanders to 
“lend an hand's while any were willing, many more coald 
be econ taking their departure when there was a prospoct of 
A vdrat? for active service. 

“There were some remarkable instances of destruction 
of property, ne of which the writer distineiy remembers. 
‘A fire took place in a frame building on King Stroet, one 
door from the corner af Youge, then occupied by Messrs 
Beliey & Kay. ‘The fames from the wooden bulding were 
driven hy am easterly wind lato the millinery end mantle 
oom over the store of Betley Kay. On the arrival of the 
Fremen the fine windows were iumedately smashed in with 
faxes, when the door might have served aa wall: and when 
the fre was extinguished was found that a number of 
fine alk velvet martes had been placod at the door of the 
oom to prevent the water from tpteading lo other parts of 
the bulding."= 





























Mrs, Anna Jameson, an observant traveller who spent 
same months in Toronto in 1857, waa slmilaely Impressed 
Hythe attitude of indierence whieh many of the inhabl 
tants affected towards fret. She wet assured that “what- 
ver might be the private loss or suffering, ae was always 
Sable benefit in Toronto--e good brick house was sure 
tora in the place ofa wooden one” However that minkt 
bin theory, few fires were ever @benaft to indiduals in 
aay when fie insirance was wnastal. Im May, 1858, as 
{result of the great numberof res which were eontinally 
ecarrng, the Mayor eaed a apeial meeting of the Counc 
{o consider meant of more efetively presereng citizens 
property fom dertruetion. Tt was resolved to organise 3 
olunteer night patrol throughout the ety, and to ofter 
T1800 reward for the apprehension and conviction of In- 
‘endiares 

‘A primitive means of spreading the news of fre was 
tong it ase in Toronto. Even in 1846 the balls to be rung 
Incase of fire were th two in St. James’ Cathedral and it 
js announced in'a pabliation that the key to the church 
say te obtained "at W. Atkinson, Beas, City, Balding, 
{nd atthe Police Station, West Maret Place" Te is rather 
emarlable that any sich antiquated and wnoertain means 
‘of notifying the public should have been used at such alate 
‘date, but perhaps the town erler or bellman (for Toronto 
had ‘one-in imitation of the eustam prevalent in the Old 
Land) sided in soreading the alarm, Uhough a eltizen who 
emembered him recalled thet his prinapal duty seemed 
to be to ell out the names and ve n description of lst 
children and enimals™ 

“Amon fire roeulations enacted in Toronto in 1850 was 
‘one requesting pormlzclon from Counell prior to the erection 
‘St foundries, blacksmith shops or steam engines; while the 
manufacture of varnish, reworks oF other combustible 
materials was siary controlled. Steamers In dock had 
To have srvens over their amokostacks to prevent the escape 
tf eparks, and the Mayor divested a surveyor to examine 
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‘al Gropaces, hearths, ovens ollers, furnaces, o any place 
‘where fires were made oF kept” Te was also stated that no 
person might keep more than {wenty-clght pounds of gun 

Powder in one place for more than 48 hours, unless it wae 
{nan aporaved powder magazine. 

These regulations followed closely upon the great fre 
of 184, a conflagration of such magaitude that iremen and 
tions despaired of being able to stop i. "The fre eom- 
Imenced early In the afternoon of Apell 7th at Covey’s 
‘Tavern, in the centre of the Tederck, Nelson (Jarvis), 
Adelalie and King block, There war a stong north wind, 
find the efforts of carters and bucket brigades availed but 
little when the chiet freengine broke down. The total 
Tooy excecded £100,000, and only = comparatively small, 
mount of insurance was enrred by the owners, ‘The City 
Fall was among the any buildings destroyed, end one man, 
Me. Wataon, publisher of the Upper Canada Gasete, lost his 
Tie while trying to save mandserpts in the Pririt ofr, 
In describing the destruction of St. James’ Chureh, Dr. 
‘Scadding states that the open space around it ad more than 
lnnvthing else to check the fir aI ole ieesstbly west 
werd 

“The eneriles of the lea! fre brigade of the day had 
never been s0 taxed as they were on Uhat memorable o 
Caslon, Aid from steatpower was then undresmtof 
‘Stmuttancous outbursts of dame from nmerous, Widely 
Separated spots had utterly dlaheartened everyone, and had 
nusod e general abandonment of effort to quell the con- 
flagrtion, ‘Then it-was that the open space about St. 
James! Church saved tue of the town fram destruction 

To the west the whole sky was, as lf were, a vast 
canopy of meteors streaming from the east. “The church 
itelf was consumed, bat the fames advanced no further 
AA burning shingle was seen to become entangled in the 
Rifer-boards of the etfry, and slowly to ignite the wood 
tron there: from a very inate start at that point, a stream 
Ur fire soon began to vise—soon began to tive ioe about 
the upper stages of the tower, and to climb nimbly up the 
Steep shoe of the spire, from the summa of which i then 
Shot alot into the al, speedily enveloping and overtopping 
‘he golden eros that was thre 


























“At the ame time the lamet made their way downwards 
within the tower, til the internal Uimbers of the roofing 
ver the main body of the building were reached. ‘Ther, 
fn the natural onder of things, the fee readily spread; and 
the whole interior ofthe church, in the nurse of an hour, 
vas transformed, before the ees af bewildered multitude 
Tooking.powerlessly om, frst into a vast “burning. fiery 
fomace’ and then, ae the roof collapad and fol, ito. a 
tonfosed chaos of raging flame. 

“The heavy gl eros at the apex of the spre came down 
with aera, ad planted isl in the pavement of the pin 
pal entrance below, where the steps, ab wall asthe inner 
trlls of the hase of the tawer, were bespatiered far and 
Iwide withthe totten metal of Ure great bal 

‘While the work of destruction was going feredly and 
srrepresily on the Publi Cock in the belfry, Me Draper's 
Jn tothe town, ss heard to ateke the hour as usual and 
‘he quarters three, exereising St functions and havi Sts 
Appointed say aimidst the sympathies, wot loud but deep, of 
those who watched Its dom ering ite testimony, Ike a 
mnartyr atthe stake, fn calm and unimpaasaned strain, up 
to the very. moment of time when the deadly element 
toch ia ital 

In 1856 there were the following alx fre companies: 

No. 1, Phocuix Compeny—29 men, at Court Stroet Hi 
(one member, J.C, Steele, did March 2, 1984 aged 96.) 

"Nor 2. Rescue Compsny—20 men, at Court Stroot Hal 

No: British Ameri Company--80 men, stationed at 
the Bay Streot Hall 

No. . Vitoria Company—17 mon, St. Patric’ Market. 

No. Deluge: Company 24 men, statloned at the 
Berkeley Street Hall. 

No 6, Provinlsl Company—85 men, at Bay troot Hall 

{In adaition to there engine compenies there was the 
ook-and-Ladder Company, comprising 22 men and. st 
tioned at the Court Street Tall: and the Hose. Compeny, 
tvth 46 mon at the Ray Strost Hall. ‘The total number of 
Tremen was 227, in addition to the Chef and the engineer 
In 1657.8 « Boye’ Howe Company wae allachod to Phoenbe 
Company, George MeConkey being boy explain und John 











Ross Robertaon first Heutenant, The amnuel lost from fre 
far not unually very arent, the total in 1856 being bot 
1286. 

‘An interesting commentary on the condition of Toronto 
streets at that Une lassen i Uhe practice of running the 
freeneines on the sidewalks, which were at lest some 
Iehat smother. When in 1858 4 Seman was ran over and 
Killa during thie procadre it was docied to impose a fe 
‘Of £5 on any company proceeding faster than a walle when 
feturing from a fre though IE appeurs for some time to 
have heen considered that any: means to attain speed. on 
the outward journey was exeaeabe. 1860 the Hose Cot 
pany was divided toto to, and largely in the expectation 
thatthe twenty men in each section might more readily be 
prevented fom tsing the sidewall 

Tn the late hie the era of hand fie-engines was draw 
ing to a clo in Toronto, though smaller centres of popul 
ftioneould not s0 qulekly substitate the steam engine. At 
the time of the Provinelal Exhibition of 1858 the large br: 
trade necessary forthe operation of hand engines represent 
ft the peal of effectiveness and prestie for the days of 
olunteer fine companies. A notable parade was held at 
{hat timo in Toronto, and the re brigades of London, Hani 
ton and Cobourg. were invited to participate in the fine 
mmen'e demonstration, Led by the band of the Toronto Fir 
Brigade, the precession was formed of Duke Street and 
proceeded if Tredeick, King, York, Front, Yonge snd 
‘Queen to Bathurst Strest. Behind the bund wae James 
Shield, Chit Enginer, and hie depute; whereupon fl 
lowed in order 

‘ook-and-Ladder Compas 

No. 1 Phoenix Compan 

London Fire Brigade 

No.2 Rescue Company. 

No. British Arseriea Compan 
Mullvaney's Brass Band. 
Hanilion Fire Brigade 

Nod Victoria Company 

No. 6 Delage Company 








No, 6 Provinclal Company 
Cobourg Fire Brlgade 














ally caparisoned horses drawing engines profusely 
decorated, Roating banners proceding each company, and 
‘he scarlet cous of the men, combined withthe ite of the 
funds to make the parade colourful event whieh, with a 
forchlight procession in the evening, merited the omment 
in the preae that the parades were "the grandest things of 
the sort that have ever taken place Toronto”. 

Hand engines drawn tothe fires by the men continued 
In constant use unt Ta6L, the lst one, the Phoen, beat 
sold to Oakville In that year. Although x committee recom 
mended the purchase of steam engines fn 1858, fw nok 
Cin 1861 that too were bought at a cost of $6,000, of 
‘hich one-third was donated by an insurance company. Ta 
Inter years, when these machines had outlived thelr useful: 
‘ust junk dealer purchased the tno for 890, while instead 
they might have boen preserved for the historical educe- 
ton of later generations, 

"The change to steum fre-angines greatly creased the 
umber of men needed in the fre brigade, In 1862 there 
‘rere only foo fre stations, each with an engine, and the 
{orcs tle more than one-iath of the strength of the bel 
{rade of 1868, ncloded the following men: 1 chief engineer, 
Taelstant engineer, 17 branchmen, 11 hook-andladder 
nem, 1 bugle, 2 engincers of seam fr-engines, 2 Sremen, 
B drivers of hose carta, and 1 diver of hooleandladder 
trick and the brigade had seven horses to pall the various 
fgings and carts. It wil be evident, therfore, that the 
Iheyday ofthe volantoer fire compar ended with the pur. 
‘hase of steam freengines, though some featires of the od 
Trigade were retained for over a decade longer. 

“In 1882, alo, $2,000 was voted for the construction of 
tanks in various pars of the ety, inorder to afford « more 
dequate ropply of water ta extinguish fre. ‘Twent-cight 
tants were erecied during the Yea, ate mato adie from 
time t time, In 1960 there were fifty-five fires in Toront, 
nd 150,000 gallons of water was used by tho fire beigade 
St a cott of $11 per 1000 gallons. OF the eighty-ive 
Inydrants in the clty at the time twelve were useless be 
case the pipes connecting them were to small forthe 
pace, or the hydrants tere tao far dlstat from the large 
‘rater maine to provide an effective supply. ‘The problem 

















was long one of the Coune's chief sources of worry. ‘The 
Fire Chet seized every avalae opportunity to balite the 
ervieo supplied by the Waterworks Company, and in his 
Fepore in 1867 observed that muslefpal tanks, private ee- 
ferns end the Bay had frequently to be called into com- 
Inlsion to supplement what Hite the hydrants could be 
Tread to cive. Unsloubtedly Toronto's experiences with 
Drive companies in thee effort to provide pubic tities 
Fave bean the most important factor in arousing such strong 
‘Ripper for munieipal ownership of such wervies. Ut Ube 
utpment of the ie brigade itself was not in every respect 
pitodata, In the Chief Engineers report concerning the 
{year 2868 there isthe folowing paragraph commenting on 
the crude method of weding ina ear 
The bells in use for the purpose of giving alarm on 
ceanions of fire in thin ety are nota ffetive as formery, 
tren the city could not boast of aa many extensive bloeks 
Ue high buildings a at present. There Is no lookout or 
Sratch hept st any of the engine or fiealarm stations, and 
Totten happens that fren oscar for whleh some of the 
Drinipa bells are not rang at all, Along with this it may 
Fe noticed that there are many parts of the eity in which, 
Should fre break out, a meseenger, to convey the Intell 
nce to the nearest engine or alarm station, mey have to 
{raved nearly two miles; end before reaching ity saying noth- 
Ii athe shortest time posible to get the engles and other 
fayparatus to the place of fs, the building where the ie 
friinated, vith alls contents, together with oer pro 
erty adneont Uhersto, may have been wholly destroyed.” 
At this time (1867) the Connell passed a by-law provid 
ing forthe reward of dstingvehed conduct at res, and for 
canary assatance to widows sn orphans of firemen ke 
Withe discharge of their duty, No change was for some 
years made inthe fireslarm system, but in 1871 the 































































electri telegraph” method wa successfully demonstrated, 
fn alarm belng commontated in twenty steonds. Tn the 
Sent few yours the electric alarms wero greatly developed. 

Tn Ist ale, four new engine houses were opened, andthe 
fre department was considered the acme of perfection and 
(iseney. Only the engineers and iremen ‘were contint- 
Siniy'on duty, all the other members of the brigade pur- 
ung their asual vocations except when fies occurred: in 
{het they attended fies only when it suited their conven 
hee, though they received $125 year for thelr services 

Ti aaa soon seen, however, that Montreal's permanent 
force of Rremen was worthy of iitatln, and Ht was de- // 
ied in 187 that 86 men should eomprise the department / 
‘Shane that added $12,000 a year tothe expenditure for 
fire protection, making fhe total annual cost $89,016. All 
parttime members were dropped, and two electricians were 
Thaluded among the thirty-six employees, while horses with 
frivers were furnished by contract; but in 1891 twenty 
tight horses were purchased by the ety. Ry 1885 the 
‘Sect tre alarm system fad bown sweaty extended, 154 — 
fron belng loested tn varlous parts of the city. I the 
tame. year the brigade answered 208 ells, and the new 
‘hemical truck vas effective In extinguishing seventeen fires 
tvithout the help of other equipment. 

Tn 1805, during. the Oxgondby,oflee building fie, the 
feature of a lifenct saved three persons from certain 
death, Had such a net boon available four days esis, on 
Stanuary 6th, when fite originating in the Globe ole 
‘estroyed several buldings, Use life of Fire Chief Richard 
‘Krdagh would not have been lot a8 a result of a forty-foot 
Jump that he was compelled to make from a burning ware 
fou. ‘The series of bad fret daring this yar lo to the 
rengthening of the force to 182 ofees and mon, divided 
Into tvtern sections. "The equipment ieluded three steam 
fhgines and a water tower, a doublosslinder chemical 
ngine, « combination chemial freengine, five hooleand 
tudor truck one aerial turntable hook-andladder truck, 
tdeven singlehose carts and wagons, four twerhorse hose 
‘wagons and thirty-six horses 

"Toronto's greatest fire commenced during the night of 
‘Apel 18, 1904, when property valued at $10,000,000 was 





destroyed. This fire, which sent through the Front Stest 
Busines cection, continued to burn for to week, Dut was 
topped atthe Guoen's Hotel, though i appeared fora time 
A tthe entve city might be destroyed. ‘The ruin lett ty 
the wake of the fre were prominent ou Front Stet for} 
many years, patienariy on the sites of the present Union 
Station and Custom House 

"The fire department under Chief Sinn whlch pro 
tects the Toronto of tay cots $200,000 analy to man 
{sis and in addition an extra $1,000.00 i necessary to po 
Wide for water and the uee of hydrants. This seams a great 
Expense when compared with the $71 spent for the purpose 
{nthe frst year of the city, the 88,100 which maintained 
the volunteer brigade of 181, or the $7,520 whieh it re. 
‘tired in 1861; but $€ must be remembered that there is 
i permanent freigbting foree of 607 men, as well as 34 
fire-halls nd extensive modern egupment to be kept in a 
high state of fciener.Ineorance companies rate th 
‘Toronto fire department among the best on the continent, 
And fies of the maguitade of the great conflagrations of 
ther days are now highly improbable 














CHAPTER XI 
‘Tue Pouce Pouce 


‘Tm two or thrve hundred inhabitants of the town of York 
Ir the commencement of the nineteenth cantury included 
‘ iange proportion of solders, and, it would appear, » con 
fderable number of evildlaposed partons whose activities 
hecenitated continual vigilance On the part of honest 
sens. "Tho various types of ofelale appointed by the 
Court of Quarter Sesstons or at the annual town-moeting 
{id not include police nx such, Uhough poundleepers, tence 
iewers and ther offers were in charge of the enfore 
nent of regulations in their particular fields of activity. 
‘Among his other duties Sheriff Alexander Macdonell per 
formed the ote of poleeman, and arrested those suspetted 
‘ot erimes; snd al olla were frequently afd inlaw en- 
foreoment by private citizens 

mn 1800 Chie Juste Elmsley presided over the Court 
of King’s Bench, and he was aasated by Bi. Justice Powell 
and fr JosticeAleoek, Minor eases wore dealt with by the 
Iuagistrates, who were Willa Jarvis and Wiliam Wil 
ficken! fe would appear that they had many erimes and 
‘misdemeanoureto deal with. Charges of atsault and battery 
trere common in e day when fighting was a popular diver- 
Sons bat we will hoe thatthe ease of Jee Updesralf, who 
“Damned the King and woed other disrespectful Langue”, 
‘vas nn isolated Instance, ‘The Gazette contin numerous 
hotles of robberies, even the magistrates and high ofclala 
Defng the victims on some oeasions. Inthe Laue of June 5, 
tai, Mr, Justice Alook offers 640 reward for the convition 
‘f the person whe stole from his “farm neat the Garvizon & 
Sumber of fron testh from {wo harrow". Te states that 
the culprit was thought to have been a desortor from the 
fueison, who bad sold the teeth to two Blacksmiths in 
York 


‘Minas of tn Gs of General uncer Sens, Api 18, 
gh) Sth Sac of Oar 38 























In 1803 Peter Rusa! afford five guineas reward for the 
apprehension of the thieves who stole from his barn mene 
‘he town "a torkey hen, with her brood of six balf-gron, 
young ones" hile Magistrate Jarvis announced thet he 
would pay $80 for information lending to the convition 
ff the persone who stole from ie “improved grounds” a 
numberof frult tren John MeGIl once had a quantity of 
fnions and metons stolen from his garden, while Sarah Ml 
Bride lated“ fino ruled shee” from her hose 

‘The punishments of the tne were, as in Europe, very 
severe. ‘The death penalty was in free for large number 
ot erimes, including forgery and counterfeiting. In 1800 
{man was executed In York Zor forging & note, and it it 
Foeorded that “with unparalleled fortitude he approached 
the pace of execution; and to the last appeared much re 
signed to his unhappy fate"* ‘Two years earlier, in Novem 
bor, 1798, a man was sentenced to be burned in the hand 
for grand larceny the law as to branding being part of 
the English criminal code adopt in Upper Canada on the 
ormation of the province, thongh in 1802 branding was 
abolished In Canada exerpt for mandsnehter.” Whipning 
‘var & common pnishment for petty larceny, while In 
‘Aves, 1801, thst was banished frotn Upper Canada for 
even years.” Until the eonetrction of the Asylum in 1846 
4o special provisin was made for “lunatic persone” I 
they were Violently insane they were confined in the fal 
but all the other types of mental aberration wero merely 
‘nore, and the unfortamita persons ro ffited retained 
at home or wandered sbost the town es they or thelr rl 
tive mar fe 

‘The old English punishment of standing in the pillory 
vas also in vogue in early Yerk.” Elzaeth Elli wees ser 

















































ence fn 1804 to six months’ imprisonment, and in adion 
Rp atand in the pllory twice during the aid mprisonment, 
‘two diferent market days, opposite the Market-ouse 
fu ee town of York, forthe space of two hours each time” 
Probatiy the frst stocks wore out, for in July, 1811 i i 
‘Noorled in the minutes of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
‘hat the magistrate decided to employ a carpenter “to make 
Moteate Stocks tht wil eunfine two Persons at once and 
Gwen cotaplted that thoy be erocted where a Majority of 
The Magistrates of thi Town may thine most proper" * 
‘Stock femained inthe marketplace until 1884, when, with 
fhe whipning-pet, they were destroyed during a riot oc 
Caioned by the partieularly wil elections during the year 
Uf the eteation of the ety of Toronto 

Tn connection with Ube last ute of Uh stocks, in 1834 a 
wester describes that Mayor Wiliam Lyon  Mackensc 
"eased considerable l-fding b causing a drunken woman 
foe placed therein, after they had practically been unused 
for some time. A woman of notorious character was 
tought before the Mayor, charged with drunkenness, and 
hho during the heaving of the eae, mado tome remarks 
fot very complimentary, when she, sioping down in the 
{hick tole of one of her wet and muddy shocs, and ung 
iat im as he sat upon the beneh; for this, and her abusive 
Tanuaze to im, he ordered her to be place in the storks 
[These tocks were not after the common English model for 
‘Tntning the feet alone, but confined the fect, head and 
Siti of the offender, and are well remembered by many 
Ut the eizens of today (1877). Mb. J. H. Rogers, frie, 
Ring Street Bast, relates many boyish ineldents in cone 
action with the now extinct made of punishment. One 
lerity who was a weltinown drunkard, and who, after 
Tndulging In bie cups, sppeared to have a pactieular an‘ 
only gainet all boys, om one occasion found himself eon 
fined ia the cunbross frame. ‘The news soon spread over 
fhe lace; the boys, jubilant at having the opportunity of 
Ming off nd scores, congregsted around him, jeered, 
ged at, and desided him snd nally nainted his foes, 
Rene Be EPI oper of te Artes of Ontri 882 














We are informed that being unable to ase his arms and 
feet, he used his tongue ll the more frealy in reply to the 
{cere levelled at him by the youngsters and when th crown: 
ing tudignity of paint wae pat upon him he retaliated by 
ripping with le mouth the painter's hand and giving hin 
painful proof that sharp teeth are worse then strong 
Blows 

From time to time teal laws and regulations were 
aoptod by the town-meeting. Those concerning fre pre 
‘ention and road maintenance will be dealt with eeewhers, 
but @ number of « miscellaenns charsetor may be tes. 
tloned here. On Mareh 8, 1800, the annual testing was 
held at Abmer Biles’ Tavern, and after the deeton of the 
sual municipal offeiale matters of general interest to the 
Inhabitants were diseased. ‘The regulations adopted oh 
these occasions show how primitive and how road were 
tonditions In early Yorke” One desls with thet old Euglish 
‘stom of allowing hogs tobe seavengers and garbage col 
Tetons 

"Ite agreed by a majority of the inhabitants of the 
‘that no hogs, of any desertion, shall he allowed to run 
large within the lite of the ety, from and after the fest 
day of May next ensuing, and itis further agreed by 
‘majority that evory person or persons shal be Hable to pay 
‘ho sum of five shillings lawful curreney for ene time, and 
or each hog found running at large. tis further agree 
‘hat all persons who keep hogs shall esse then to be 
marked, Which mark shall be ropistarad with the town 

In April ofthe same yeur ¢notle tlgned by T. Ridot, 
CP, announces that anyane obstructing the streets by piles 
of wood and stone, or by digging pits, wll be prosceatod 
Two years later th law with reepet to hoge was amended 
by the following resolton of the inhabitants atthe annual 
town-meeting, held on March Ist at Alles and Player's 
Hotel 

“With respect to hogs (under thres months old) ran 
ning at large Inthe country i was voted hy « majority that 






































they should be at iberty to run st large without yokes. 
‘And in the town it was agreed that all hogs shall have 
Iiperty to run at large, provided they be yoked and ringed 
bout if found without lawful yoke and ring to the nose, 
hail be subject to imponndage wnt the owner pays one 
Gollr foreach how. ‘This restrition to commence on the 
Tat day of May next.™ 

‘Ata later mecting it waa decided “that all awl fencos 
shall be the height of five fect, and that there shall be 
hho space theaigh the fenee of more than four inches". 
‘This appears to have been matter of eonsideable Import- 
fe in early York, fr thefts sere date common, and men 
would even break Gown fences to revenge a Hrudgo, oF per 
Taps merely forthe amousement. ‘The following advertise 
ment, signed by Robert Gray, the Solicitor-Generaly ap 
pared in the Gasotte inde the heading “$20 Reward 

“Twenty dollars reward will be paid by the subseriber 
to any person who will discover the man who is 20 depraved. 
tnd lost to every sence of tela duty to ext with an axe 
‘knife the wither which boond some of the fence round 
the Inte Chief Justice's farm on Yonge Street, and to throw 
flown fhe said fenee. Independent of the seid inducement 
ite the duty of every good member of society to endeavour 
to find oat who the characteris that cam be guilty of sack 
fan infamous act, in order that he may’ be brought 0 
Sustica” 

Tn 1602 a number of recommendations of a nature 
similar to thoee adopted by the town-meeting were pre- 
Sented by the Grand Fury. One waa that taverns should 
ot sell intoxicating liguors or allow dloordeniy behaviour 
‘on the Sabbath, partcully daring the hours of vine ser- 
ies ‘The Grand Juty also considered that the butchers of 
‘York: “should be obliged to bury the garbage and useless 
fifal of their slaughtered cattle, or to remove from the 
town or otherwise eispore ofthe same, so that It may cease 
to be (what fe now is) a pblie nuisance”. They augaested 
in edition that “Joiner, eabinet-makers, earpenters and 
‘other deeritions of workers in wood by whose trade shaw 














igs are made, should be obliged vo born or otherwise de 
stroy the same on the Weaesdays and Salstdays of every 
week, abo abont the hours of sunset." 

Th 1817 an important change was made in law enforce 
rent when the Legislature passed Dil entitled "Am Act 
to Establish Police in the Towns of York, Sandwich and 
‘Amberabure” It provided that the magietrates stsembled 
jn Quarter Sessions micht make sich prudential rales nt 
regulations es doemod expediont conecrning paving ight 
Ing, maintaining and improving streets, the roguletion of 
the asaze of bread, and, In general, the abating of any 
hulannees that might arc. Powers were geanted to enforce 
Toeal laws relating to the running at large of cattle and 
swine, the inspection of weights and measures, and the 
Supervision of fire companies 

‘With relation to Yor it was apeeleally stated in this 
‘Act thatthe beach ens of Russ Creek andthe earings 
‘ray in front of the town were to be emsidered se & part 
Of the town, and subject to police regulation. The thas 
trates were given authority to alse hy assasment fom 
Al property holders a aum not exceeding £100 fn any oe 
‘year for the purchase of fir engines, buckets, ele, end tao 
to impose fines on any persons breaking police repulion. 

Pursuant to this Aet the town of York ianied in the 
same year series of laws, which ware printed abe years 
Tater under the title Regulations for the Police ofthe Bown 
‘of York in the Home Distrit, ede ond Ordained im Ad: 
ourned Quarter Sessions, Moy 140h, 1817 Revised and 
‘Amented in Adjourned General Sesoios, une 21a, 18282" 
‘Constables and Peaee Officers are mentioned inthe Repu. 
Hons, but most (Hf not all) of them were undoubtedly on 
duty nly in eates of fre or other emergencies. "The old 
Bhglich “Assize of Brend” was enforced ty the following 

No person or persons to sll, or bake Bread or Biscuit 
for sale, without having previously obtained a license, and 
fntered into recognisance before the clerk of the pote, 
With two sufieent sureties in the sum af twenty pounds, to 
fall the stme in conformity to the Astze, to be’ published 


























monthly by order of the magistrates; and also, during the 
‘intinonnee of such Keene, t bake and have dally forsale 
‘reaconable supply of bread 

“very baker to stamp cach Loaf or Biscuit with the 
initials of his name. An entry shall be made from 
‘me to time by the Clerk of the Market, in a book to be 
pt for Unt prose, of the Assize of bread, as fixed each 
month, oF after if rensired, which book ny Inhabltant 
tay Inspect at all reasonable hours, without fee. The 
Clerk of the Market, Ukewica, to Keop an account of the 
prices of four, ta lay before the Magistrates when called 
fon 

‘Offenders agxint these awe were subject to a penalty 
of from ton to forty shilings for each offence, ‘The old 
‘regulations with reference to hogs were continued with 
ome changes. It was stipulated that “every perton duly 
convicted for having wifully or negligently sured hls oF 
Ihr Hog oF Togs ta rn at lange in the Town of York shall, 
be Hable to « penalty of Ten Stllings for every seh Hor 
0 suffered to run at large, and a further penalty of Five 
Shillings for every day the offence is continued”. ‘The in 
former way entiled to one-half the penalty, and all ny 
ounded hogs were tobe tld at auetion by the Poundkeeper 
{three days later, i th owner didnot pay the penalty, elim 
‘is hogs and remove them. And itis further stipulated 
that “after deducting from the piocasla of such atte the 
‘penalty and charges Incdent to auch dates, the overplas, 
It any there be, shal be pald to the owner”. ‘To give eect, 
to these regulations the Poundkeoper was authorised to 
‘tploy atch aainence as was nectar. 

"The embryo of a Board of Health may be scan in the 
roles regarding rubbish and offal, Slaughter-houses were 
fuhject to regulation, and no one could make seo of one 
without special permission from the Magistrates, Tt wat 
Further stated that “no chips, shavings, or rubbish of any 
‘cscrption” shall be town into the sreets of along the 
Teaterfont. "Aa these royulations were suggested by a 
Grand Jury In 1802 Ht may be assumed they were in force 
soon atterward 

“Among other laws adopted fn 1817 were several con 
coming Weights and Messtres, and those kept by the Clerc 























of the Market provided the standard to be followed in 
‘Shops, Taverne, Warehouses, or elsewhere”. Tt was also 
stipulated that all measures used in the town were tobe 


hich the Cle of the Market wat ented to receive thre 
Ween ae late as 1827 York yas but village in siz, hav 
ing at that time a population of only 1817. But by the 
fariy months of 1888 immigration to Upper Canada had so 
nereared that the town contained 6001 peopl and there 
fatter it developed till more rapidly. In 1835 It was con 
‘lored thatthe new elty of Toronto neoded professional 
pulice free, and on March 11th the Corll determined that 
five persone should be appointed police constables; these 
zen were to be in constant attendance at the Police Ofte, 
find their employment was to be under the direction of 
‘he High Dalit and the Magistrates of the ety. In a 
tion to the five on the permanent staff fourteen men were 
hopoluted supernumeraey constables to act ag they might 
te reqiredpresumably whenever rot o “blody battles” 
necessitated a intense olie force. Uniforms wore fst 
provided forthe five Toronto constables in 1832 
‘On Aurust 28, 1848, the Council nuthorised the resting 
of house tthe corner of John and Lot (Queen) Strects 
to serve ae a police sation for what was then “the west 
fend of the ety". By 1852 the Toronto pelice numbered 
lout twelve and were nder Chief Samuel Sherwood, who 
is desorbed ax "a qulet, good-natured man, who did not 
ington any trot regulations as tothe dress or dicipline 
ofthe men, ‘They wore «sort of ualform, but without ua 
formity excep in one repect—they were uniformly sloven 
I. Day & Matthys backing, and white gloves, were not 
fonsidered a all necessary; the Tattered ot come into 
{fashion and to Uhe former the men mit say a to their 
note what vs eneally ald a to wagons and carriages, 
that i the md ra talon off they would be just as dirty 
ina short time again 























In Joly, 1855, there ocurred what was long remembered 
8 “the Creas Riot, and the apparent faire ofthe police 
{o deal effectively with it resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee of Comnell to investigate the matter. 
‘They reported that the Chef's authority hal been weakened 
hy unde inluene, exerlaed presumably by aldermen in 
favour of friends on the foree.Thoueh not belting the 
Chief's difcuities, tho committee wes of the opinion that 
‘4 new head, a man “habituated {0 command”, would bo 
receanry to ring the foree upto the required standard, and 
KRwas consequently cuggested that the Mayor communieate 
sith polie authoritey in England and Tesland tose i they 
nl reeormmend a stable ee. 

“Meanwle the appointment and diamlatsl of constables 
was taken out of the hands af the Council and given to a 
Committee of three men—a Magistrate, the Reoonder and 
the Chie of Plloe. ‘The romoval ofthe contol ofthe pollee 
‘rom the muniipalcounel was wat achleved without bitter 
debate and open quarrel, but the proposals were adopted 
hy a majority of two in oightoon votes. "The desire was 
slven effect in 1850 by an Act of Pavllament which conti. 
‘uted in every city Bourd of Commissioners of Palle, con 
sisting of the Mayor, Recorder or County Judge, and the 
Polle Magistrate. ‘The Get Board in Toronto consisted of 
Mayor the Hon. Adam Wilson and George Duggan, Pole 
Magietrte 

“ns 1858 Captaln W. S Prince, late of Her Majesty's 7st 
Regiment, wat appointed Chiet Constable, snd the force 
nor him consist of three sergeant-major six sergeants 
tnd twonty-tve constables, Daring the next ten years there 
was a gradual increase in the personne of the foree. A 
‘writer Who lived through these changes Sn police adminis 
‘ration realed that “there wax not much improverent {a 
‘the Police Fore til the appointment of Captain Prine, who, 
hy the Introduction ofa eem-miltary ayatem of discipline, 
Drought about a compete revlution in every rempet; not 
only in the dress and dsepline of the men, bt in the elec 
ton of a superar class, both aa regards physique and fn 
teligence, forming in x short time x tody of pollee equal 
to that of any ety in the world ‘The hast mon wolected 














were from the Trish Constabulary, who had been dled at 
the barracks in Phoenix Park, Dubli 

[At the en of the feet decade of the Boar's contrat 
there were three pale divisions In Toronto, and the fores 
onssted of nine ofcers and fty constables, No.1 Station 
‘vas then fcated inthe old City Hall onthe Bapket Squares 
No.2 on Yonge Street, opposite Edward Street; and No. 8 
fon Queen Strest Weel, near Ube corner of John 

Captain Prince resigned in 1874 and as succeded at 
(Chief hy Major F.C. Draper, formerly of the Quear’s Own 
Rifles. A year later the "Sunday Riots” occurred daring 
the Roman Cathole Pilgrimage Processons, and there re 
Salted considerable property damage and the injury of halt 
the members of the police Fores. ‘The riots were caused 
by the attitude of the Orange Order, whieh, although tn 
Hoting upon its own right to stage publie demonstrations 
tras sttongly opposed to allowing other citizens the same 
Tirhts, As the events cerasioned the worst situation that 
‘the police of Toronto ever experioneod it willbe of interest 
foratve « description” snot contemporary with th rote 

"The city was the scene of considerable rioting during 
Sanday afternoon, September 26th and October 8rd, arising 
from a procession of the Roman Catholics in celebration of 
the Jubilee. It appears that once every twenty-five years 
the Roman Catholle Chuteh holds » jbl, but In conse 
fauence of the Gisturbed state of Europe in 1850 no juble 
twas held by the Charen, Formerly one ofthe conditions to 
ain Jubilee indulgences was to vist Rome, but tn this year 
the Pope anounced that indlgenoss would be given to any 
fone visting four diferent churches on three consecutive 
Sundays in procession with thee other parishee. In To- 
Foto two ofthe parishes performed the requisite procession 
fr plgeimage tn Joly lst without molestation. The other 
three parishes, St. Busi, St Patrick's and St. Pau, past 
poned the pilgrimage on account of the heat ofthe weather 
‘They ha thelr processions arranged fr the sae three Sun- 
days, and the ist of these tok pase on the 19th of Septem 
Derand passed off without any distarbanee, ‘The second took 
place on the 2¢h, when the Jubilee procession in connection 
Irth St. Pals parish, on returning from St. Patiel's 




















Chapel on Wibiam Street, was met at the Intersection of 
(Queen Street and Spadina Avense with a shower of stones 
from a lange crowd of thoughtless young men and women 
‘The police made a dash atthe asalants and drove them off 
but throughout the line of march from here to St Marys 
CChuren on Bathurst Street stonethrowing was eontinved 
SSimost the whole ofthe pole, consisting of detachments 
{rom Stations Nos. Land were wounded. A very strong 
feeling was aroused by this proceding, the Roma Catholics 
Snsiating upon thelt right ta wal in publle procession, while, 
fn the ether si, the Orangemen of the elty met in pblie 
testing snd elle upon the Mayor to prevent the procession 
{aking pee the following Sabbath, but The Mayor had no 
power to do so, though be requested the Archbishop to 
Pruntermand the procession, aa he could not guarantee to 
Kowp the peace. On Sunday, the Sof Oetaber, a setion 
ff the Roman Cathalle pilgrims aasombled. at St. Paul's 
Church, Power Street, and, having formed a procession, 
fharehed up to St Michaa's Cathedral hy way of Queen 
Sircet. The procesion included a large number of women 
‘They, however, catied no banners, Mags, of regalia of any 
Kind and mavehed slong in the mast quot and inoffensive 
TA vast crowd fad ollected outs the Cathedral, and 
the pilgrims were allowed to gnter without any hindrance, 
While the procesion was inthe Cathedral th entre police 
Tree, under the command of Major Draper, the Chet 
Constable, was drawn up atthe entrance to the Cathedral 
‘Shout half-astthees the procession Tet tho Cathedral, and, 
ireded by a squad of poles, moved along Shuter Street 
mid the yels and hootings of the large mob. Just as the 
{oremoat Fanka reached the corner of Church and Queen 
Strents a perfect volley of stones came upon them from 
Queen Stree A halt was made, the police charging upon 
the rotera who were aoon driven af. ‘This was repeated 
ever times before the proveson made any further pro- 
Srross._ The procession moved down Church Stret to Ade 
{aide Strect, where stonos were icessantly thrown, and at 
the comers of Bay, Brock and Bathuret Streots the same 
cones occurred, but at the latter place the rot assumed 
the most serious aspect; revolvers were Creal used, the 























fight between the police and the erowd being kept up for 8 
considerable time 

“The pie, during the whole time the processonists 
wore pasting siong the streets, sustained the brunt of the 
Fight withthe opposing erowd; nd though more than half 
the entire force were severly wounded, yt thelr colnest, 
bravery and sef-restrant excltad the admiration of all 
spectators. ‘Though the rota were a diggrace to the city 
em matter for congratulation that rob law dd not pre- 
‘ail for, thoozh under dealt, the pilgrimaye was made 
‘rom and tothe points intended.” 

‘In 1876 there was s compete change in the boundaries 
atthe police divisions, anda new one, No.4 was established 
{nthe east end. ‘The increased supervision necessary Ted to 
the appointment at that time of « Deputy Chet Constable, 
Major McPherson being the appointee. During the same 
year Chief Draper thoroughly examined the Metropolitan 
Pole Raree of London, England, and his investigations re 
sulted in the publiestion of Orders and Repulations of the 
"Toronto Polis Foree, which for many years formed & 
highly satisfactory basis of police discipline. In 1886 Bfajor 
Draper resgned his eommand owing to il-health 

‘In Octnber, 1888, large gang of leit tenders were in 
practical postssion of the teriary surrounding Michipio 
fen, on the north shore of Lake Superior. The Canadian 
Pacite Railway wae ander construetion st the time, and as 
Tova authorises were unable to oope with Uhe trouble 
detachment of the Toronto Police Foree was sent out atthe 
eauest of the Provinlal Government. In Tess than to 
‘rocks they arrested a large number of the malefactors, and 
‘he ret lett the district. Over thirty years later 152 To- 
onto poliee tok part in that world-wide catastrophe—the 
Great War-and 26 made the supreme sacrfec 

"The organisation and activites of the prevent force fall 
‘outa the scope of the present work, but the 997 men who 
fompoee Erigasie-General Draper's eorps form one of the 
Imost ficient of modern elice forces An interesting 
anual event which is of great importance in maintaining 
the morale aod physiea!conition of the men tthe Polle 
Games, of which the tournament of the year 1983 marked 
the ftith anniversary. 














CHAPTER Xt 
Punic ExzovrioNs 


(cmaxoes in laws and in the administration of justice occur 
from time to time, and a description of a few of the more 
potable erimes connected with early York, and tho punish 
Iments which resulted from them, will Mlustrate legal pro- 
eslare ns far it concerns execntons, whieh, by the Way. 
‘were long public spetacies. Until 1862 about 120 crimes 
Carved the detth penalty England, and prior to 1859 at 
Teast twelve were punishable by death In Canada, but very 
Seldom was the penalty actully Imposed for what are now 
Considered. lesser erimen. Plogeing, branding and. the 
Socks were punishments not infrequently infleted tn York 
Early in the ninetowath century, and they were the penalties 
for petty Inreony and a variety of misemeanours. The 
hangman alzo administered the Tash, usualy in public, and 
it was his duty to brand eximinals who wore entenced to 
that punishment, the branding bela Infleted on tho hands 
for onthe tongue; in 1802, however, this barbarous panish- 
‘ent ws abollded in Canada, exept for manslaughter. 
"The ist execution in York gourred iy 1708, and it was 
the result ofthe forging of an onder for three silings and 
hinepence, Mike Flannery was responsble forthe drawing 
tf the noe, ta which he signed another's name. He pre 
‘aed upon an literate tailor, Jom Sullivan, to eas it; but 
lipon heasing thatthe forgery had. been discovered, 
Flannery fed tothe United Stats, leaving Sullivan to face 
the chargo of having uttered x forged note. He. was 
needily sentenced to desth, and confined in the od log Jal 
Teeated near the prevent King Edward Hotel. ‘The day of 
nection was Ostober 11th, and in thoso days (and for 
fame seventy years longer) an execution resembled a 
public holiday. “The jit yard and surrounding common 
‘ere erowded with men, women and children loking as If 
they fully expected to enjoy the spectacle, though we do 
hot hear of the rich Fenting windows near the scala, as 
jn England. ‘Two upright pleces of ranting and a erst 









































piece comnsed the gallows of tht day, and the rope was 
Inthe hands of en executioner named) MeKnight. Every 
thing aid not go emoothly, however, and che fist attempt to 
hang Sullivan was defend by the breaking of the rope, ot 
some accident of the kind; finally, aftar bls statement, 
“eKnight, I hope to goodness you've got the rope all eh 
this time", Sullivan, without prayer or eonolaion, pald the 
Penalty of having passed & forged order for less than ope 
‘ollae 

Th 1801 two brothers by the name of Stotenbare were 
arrested for etealing horses. They were sentenced to death, 
but on the day previous to the exscution a reprieve per 
ited them to pend the ros oftheir days in jll. This 
Procedure not lnfrequentiy oeurved when men were sent 
{hos to death for erimes loss than murder 

Tn 1816 Elijah Dexter shot James Vanderburg after a 
quarrel on Yonge Street. Many people were of the opinion 
that Dexter shot in self-defence, but he was found gulty of 
murder and sentenced to death. A proper seafald wax 
freed, and the Rev. John Strachan aovompsnied Dexter 
to the place of execution, where he was grested witha cheer 
by the assembled populace who had left farm and businese 
tase the sight, When the prisoner reached the fot of the 
tcaffld, however, he tok oe leak a and thencefarth re 
{ised all suggestions tht he ascend. Even Dr. Strachan 
fympathetle “Ob, Mr, Dexter, do please come up elicited 
to response. But the jller was & man of recone, and, 
procuring horse snd cart, placed Dexter in the vehile 
‘ith hin back to the scaffold and conveyed him unde 
‘The nooee was then adjusted the horse lashed, and the un 
fortunate man left hanging in the air. The rectal of the 
Tuelddetsils of these early executions enables ue to ap- 
prelate the enue conditions of ether times 

"York a the capital ofthe Home Distret, was the scene 
ot allexcetlons, no matter where In the district the crime 
seeurred. What Is thouht to be tho only lynching in 


























‘Ontario's history occurred in 1819 nesr Whitby, and the 
Cireumstances of the erlme almost excuse those who tok. 
fhe lew into their own hands. A dlaipated Frenchman, De 
Benyon by name, after turning his 13 year old stepson out 
tthe house os bitter winter night, ed Dim in font of 
the frepice when he retarted tothe houke almost fron, 
find there the poor boy was literally roasted to death. De 
Benyon watched his vet dle, and then tried to exape, but 
neighbours esptared him near the bridge over the Don 
River, and he Was summarily hanged to tree, Te is ime 
probable that 4 more brutal murder ever occurred in the 
province, 

Tn 1628 two men were hanged simultaneously at the 
rear of York's second jail, Which was located across the 
‘rest from the fie, near the narthest ener of King and 
‘Toronto Stross, ‘This was, indeed, a chance not to be 
rissed, and over 10,000 people ascembled to witness the 
“doubleheader”, as it may appropriately be called. When 
it is remembered thet York's population at the time was 
rerely some 2,000 tix quite evident that peopl came long 
distancs forthe occasion, "The gallows erected for exceu- 
one were usually attractively palnted and prepared at eon 
erable cost and no pains were spared to take the event 
fvorth while. ‘The greatest exeitement prevailed upon ths 
‘ecason, ut the exsentions went ff without a bite. One 
Sf the men was Charles French, @ printer employed by 
Willen Lyon Mackenzie, «eitoumstance almost aminous 
‘enough to have him exectted in those days! ‘There appears 
to be no reuson, however, why he shoud not have. been 
hanged, though Mackenzie and others id what they could 
to have hie eantenee commuted; In fact It is sald that to 
Consider the matter there was held fast previous to the 
‘ection # midnight aesston ofthe Executive Counc 

‘On December 14, 1897, Julia Murdock was hanged for 
having murdered her metrest with arsenle, and she ap- 
bars to have been the only woman executed In Toronto, 
‘About 4,000 people witnessed the event, and the Chration 
Goardion, while noting that the utmost decorum marked 
fhe conduct of the proceedings, considered that it a8 
“exceedingly revolting #0 see among the spectators a large 























number of femalew.* The crowd was kept back from the 
feaffeld ty 9 detachment of exvaly 

Prabably the most notable execution in the history of 
Toronto was that of the to convicted leaders of the Re 
tellin, Samuel Lount and Peter Matthews, An immense 
oncoue of spectators viewed the seen, of which we have 
Aeserption that was pleasing, no doubt, to Family Compact 
teaders, but in langaage which shows how much the 
Christin Garon had verge from the “Patriot” section 
of the Reform Party 

“The drop was erected in the open apace Between the 
jail and court houre, Bary inthe moraing persons began 
to aazemble to witness the aul ext of the Unappy men 
‘who had forfeited thls lives by the prominent part which, 
they tok inthe late un-nstural rebellion. A bighly credit 
fable degree of eomtuseration for them sppeared to preva 
flmost universally, but not the slightest indication wa 
fuven of any intention to Laterrupt the administration of 
{he laws, An armod foree composed of the volunteor com 
Paice in the city was In readiness under tho direction of 
‘the evil authorities to preserve order; but we are happy 
to aay their interference was nol required. The eriminals 
were attended tothe pace of extcution by the Rev. James 
Richardson and the Rev. John Beaty, the former of wham 
‘ffered up an impressive prayer on the sealfld, In whieh 
the unbuppy men appeared to join, highly suited to thelr 
awful dreumstances. Ht affords us unfelyned satisfaction 
to state that we learn from the reverend gentlemen who 
tended them subsequently to their eondemnation that 
they were brought to acknowledge the enormity of thelr 
fence, and with every indication of trae repentance to 
Scauieeo in the juste of thei sentence. Daring the last 
fe day of thelr earthly existence they appeared to possans 
‘considerable measure of eligous comfart and hope." 

“A more intimate aesount of this anfortunate event f 
sven by Chatles Datand, who was in jal atthe sume me 

"Tho hours of April 12, 1858, were the saddest we evar 
spent, ‘None oft eo lee, and we Were all early asi 
Itvmassfne spring morning. Looking through the window 
fot our tou we saw the seiTold. Tt was but by the late 
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Mr. Storm. Hla foreman was Matthew Sheard thes a fine 
young Yorkshirema, afterwards Mayor of the ety. He 
tas expected to share Inthe work of building the seated 
"not puta and oi sald he; Loant and Matthews have 
done nothing that T might not have done myself, and Til 
ever help to alld gallos to hang them.” So, without 
the foreman’ asistance, the gallows was erected near the 
spot where the polle court bullding now stands, Around 
the gallows the Orsage rita stood In large numbers ith 
their moskets, The sathorties dreaded « reseue. Walle 
Wwe were watching and talking we heard stepe on the eal 
find then the ela of chains. Te was poor Loant coming Wi, 
rruarded by hs jallers to say good-iye tous. Tle stopped 
ft tho doce. We could not see him, but there wore sud 
heart in that room ae We heard Samuel Lounts vole, with- 
fut a quiver in ve us his lat greetings ‘Re of good 
fourage, boys, Lam not ashamed of anything I've done. I 
trast in God end T'm going tod ike » man. We answered 
him aswel a we could, and sorrowullyTistoned ‘until the 
‘ound of hi sturdy tramp and clanking chains ded away. 

“TL don't know why Peter Matthews did not come wp 
‘with Lount, bat Tse him as they wore Jd through the jal 
Yard to the seafold where to nooees were swinging. They 
never faltered. T-saw thom walk up the steps tothe for 
(ofthe seafold as flrmly a0 1f they were on the paventent 
‘Aenin Bishop Richardson, who attended Loum, and another 
lereyman who attended Matthews, prayed. Deputy 
‘Sheriff Robert Bent offcated Lount sn Matthews shook 
‘hands withthe clergymen, end when wo looked again their 
Undies were dangling inthe air. Matthews struggled hard 
ut Lount dled instantly. When the bodies had been ex: 
ted for a short time they were ent down and qultly 
Tried in the Potter's Field near where the "Yorkville 
‘Avenue fireball now sands. ‘Thortas Anderson, who iver 
fon Yonge Street, and br. Gibson, a builder, assisted in 
{R48 to remove the bodies from the Potters Field to the 
[Nectopols, where they now le near the western fence, with 
4 plain marble slab over thele remains beating the simple 
Inseription:. ‘Same Lount, Peter Matthews, 188 

Tn 1847 Willam Turney was executed for the morder 














of 4 Markham Township clerk, the exime being committet 
‘luring the robbery of a store The murderer Was appre: 
fended on suspilon, but would probably not have been eon 
‘ited ad he not serety sent Teter to hs wie laorening 
hher where the money might be found, ‘The wit, who coal 
rot ead, took the leter to « neighbour, who promoty i 
Formed the nithertien. Turney was thereupon convitad, 
nd expiated his erie on the gallows at tho third jal on 
Berkeley Street, surrounded. by a crowd of Ofer 8,000 
poople, hooting and Jecring during hie execution. 1a his 
Trot words Turney, who had formerly nerved in Uhe Brith 
fampaign in Spain, ated that he and foar other troopers 
‘ped once mderad sn entine Spanish family, and If 30 ti 
fvident that his punishment was to Tong delayed, Tt is 
fuite posible, however, that ths confession was ta a con 
erable extent fabricated for the bene of his wife and 
Family, for pamphlets were sold on the atreta with that end 
in view, In any case his execition was a notable overt 

rendered stil more exciting from the fact that one Ham! 
ton was hanged at the same time. ‘From an excellent ac 
fount based on a dary we learn that “a doublo gallows had 
‘been built facing the Falr Grounds and high on top of the 
Prison all”. Shoo were closed 30 that che boys and 
fire might participate in the festivities, and a holiday 
‘rowd assembled from al diretiona” 

1 notable tragedy oocered in 1859 on the Don Bridge 
‘John Sheridan Hogan, MLPLP,, was attacked there on De 
ember Ist by a number of ruflane known athe Brook 
Bush Gang, and his battered body was thrown inta the river 
For sixteen months, however, the eause of his disappear 
fnce was not known, and efforts Were made to trace his 
fipgouad movennents inthe United States, The disovery 
tt Dre body changed the course ofthe investigation, and 
‘roman cane forward withthe statement thatthe had seen 
TFames Brown atl others attack Hogan, rob hi, and eos” 



































the body in the iver, Corroborative evidence was obtained, 
but Brawn oniy was found gully. A second trial had the 
fame result, though Brown insisted ta the end that he was 
innocent. The exeestion tok pe on March 10, 1862, and 
flange number of women were among the spetatorn* 

The last publle execution in England ocurred in 1865, 
and the change in Caneda was practically colneident, all 
fceutions being more or leas private after 1863; and since 
1805 the scaffolds erected in Toronto have always been 
‘vthin the prison Hself. Old casts ie hat, and there 
‘were no doubt many people who held the views ao foreuflly 
npressed by that famous dictator, Dr. Samuel Johnson in 
fn earlier period: "Sir, excetions are intended to drayy 
Spectators. If they donot draw spectators they don 
fase their porpose. The age la running mad after 
Innovation. ..»'The old method wa most satisfactory o all 
pmrties; the public was gratified by prosesion; the 
friminal was supported by it, Why It allthis to bo swept 

Th any case the people who have witnessed executions 
ln Toronto in the last sixty Years have bean thoso only who, 
for one reason or another, have been sdmlted by passes, 
On November 20, 1877, for example, John Williams of 
Weston was exeeted forthe murder of his wife, and about 
160 porsons were given pastes by the Sherif in order that 
they ight witness the event. Lis of Interest inthis con- 
toetion thatthe execitioner, «maa named England, corned 
tovrear maak while performing bis work, but walked out 
Trfore the spectators and coolly pulled the lever which 
‘ent the doomed man to eternity, and then torued hls £420 
to the spectators, a4 if for approval. A few days after~ 
Yards, however, 4 mob attacked him with bricks and 
‘Ronea, near the Don, and he escaped with his life only 
wrth tonsderable difteatty. Cansequently ‘he was more 
Uiserect when he offcated atthe exeetion of the murderer 


















































of the Hon, George Brown, wearing on this occasion mask 
Of black glazed linen with small apertures for his es, 

Tt wil be appropriete to cloe this account of murders 
land executions with some details concerning one. which 
rood widespread Interest 9s well as pubic indignation 
George. Bennett, at one time an employee of the Globe 
Printing Compeny, was involved in domestic dispute, and 
his arrest, tether with earlessnes in Uh performance of 
his duties, led to his liomisaal Tt is noteworthy that 
habitual drukenness wa also a cause of Bennett's down- 
fall as, indeed of alsor all of the other murders in Tor 
fnias history.” While on bail Bennett was froquenty seen 
prowling around fn the vicinity of the Globe bailding, and 
‘bn areh 25,1880 he entered the offce of the Hon. George 
Brown and shot him with a revolver. After a painful 
ities Brown tid, and Bennett was sentenced to death 
for the rime, ‘The exeetion took place on July 23d, and 
Weare informed! that for fly an hour before the doomed 
he left hs eel! members of the press, oflelale and spectators 
hud been arriving, and even up to the last five minutes the 
floor bell continued to twinkle announcing fresh visitors. 
Hardly word was spoken above « whisper, and all the 
poctators appented to be deeply impressed with the sombre 
Shrroundinge". Bennett expresed in a last-minute speech 
his sorrow at having killed George Brown, who, he sal 

‘was, a most popular tan throughout the world.” He 
blamed Hquor for his act, and feft Tong epstle addressed 
tothe governor ofthe jal In this doeament be outlined ia 
Considerable detail the way of life which had lod lm to the 
{llows, and expresed eantetion for the various sins of 
thie he had een ult. 




















‘CHAPTER XIV 
Awono tin Menouants 


usinss conditions in « country in process of ettloment 
fire a primitive ax all other fields of aetiiey. Many an 
tery. storekeeper in Upper Canade was fist a peller, 
travelling from settlement to uttlement with his pack on 
his back, Others were prirlly engaged In the fur trade, 
list as conditions changed and the demand for settlers 
‘omumedities inereased it wa good business to develop into 
the general sone. Abner Miles, probably York’ fest inn- 
ecper, was among the more important early eltlens of Ube 
town, for he we sls one of the ret merchant In hs inn 
he conducted a general store whore sich misellansous 
srtcles butter, leather, buttons, lot and lumber might 
be obtained at the prevaling high press, His day-bok for 
706-99 has frtinately survived to give ua many interest 
ing details of oth business and tavern life [nearly York 
As no newspaper was published in York until Ostober 4 
108, we have but litle record of the development of bust 
hess and the trades prior to thst date, ‘The announcements 
fn the Gasette (the word “sdvertisement” would be eon 
ered tno vulgar in those dayst), are Invalaabla in that 
they enable the eompllaion of st least a partial list of the 
Imerehants of the town i 1708 and succeeding years. In 
W109 0. Pieree & Co. conducted a store In which spiit, 
tirandy, pore wine and gin were sold by the gallon, pancheon 
fr barrel at prices ranging from 18 to 22%. per galln 
They eared als teas, “Hyson, 195 per Th; Souchong, 14.5 
Bones, Ss sugar, best lof, 8s. 84. per Ib; Timp, 3s 6 
ising, Ss, Salt ab dollars por barrel of 125 por 
Ishel Also a few dry goods, shes, lather, hts, tobacco, 
sf, ete, ete” P. Beale lao Kept a general store in 
1600; while in 1602 Quetton St. George & Co, at the north. 
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‘Upper Coneda Gest, ly 13, 170 








‘east commer of Frederic and King Strets, advertises Ting 


tt groceries and goods of « general nature? In 1807 St 
George obtained bricks fom Rosheiter and Oswego and 
recta the second brick balding in York. Ia comparison 
With most others this large structre with It tinned Toot, 
[Pracetul porch, ars eat nish stood ont prominently, and 
Frater gears it became the afte ofthe Canada Comey. 
Dr. Sealing gives an interesting account of St. George's 
migration to Ameren, and his early activities in Upper 
Canada, "The desceiption fe Muminating as to enry busi- 
neat eonition 

Me. Qustton St, George was a Fronch royalist offer 
and a chevaller ofthe order of St. Lous. With many other 
Freneh gentlemen he emigrated to Cenada at thé era of 
the Revolution. He was of the clase of the noblser as all 
dilers were reulred to bez which class, Just bafore the 
Revelution, included it fe said, $0,000 person, all exempt 
from the ordinary taxes of the country. ‘The surname of 
‘Se. George was assumed by ML Quetton to commemorate the 
act thal be bad fret set foot om English ground on St. 
George's day. On procesting to Canada he, tn eonjanetion 
fvith Jean’ Louis, Vieunta\ do Chalds, and other dls 
Unigished éigres, sequined large estate in wild lands 
inthe rough region north of York, known ae” ‘the Oak 
Ridges Finding it dieu, however, to Uurn such pro- 
erty sheudly to asonnt, he had recourse to trade with the 
Tadiaos and temote inhebitants. Nomeroos eatlons, with 
this chject in view, were extablishod by im in diferent 
parts of the country before his final settlement in York 
One of those posts was st Orlin, on Lake Couchiching.”* 

"The announcement of another of St, George's stores 
anpenced in the Niagara Herald in 18022 

"New store atthe House of te Freneh General, betveen| 
Niagara and Queenston, Meaars. Quetion St. George and 
Go aequant the publi that they have lately werived fom 
New York with a general assortment of Dry Goods and 
Groceries, which willbe soldat the lowest price for ready 
Irony, for fron the uncertainty of thele resting any time 
{these part they cannot open accounts with any person 
































[Win alzo be found at same store a goneral assortment of 

tools for all mechani. "They have Ukewiso well-made 

‘Trankes aloo empty Barrels. Magara, July 2." 
‘Contemporary also with the York store was one in 





Kingston in charge. of Mr. Boiton, and another i 
Amberetharg under Mr. Rouchervile, and both were con 
‘railed by St. George. “In various iasiee of the Upver 
Canada Gazette prior to September 29, 1806, St. George 
fdvertises hs stores extensively; but on that date ho st 
hovers that he Is dlocontinung advertising in the prose, 
fand refers Me eustomers to his previous announcements 
‘The contents of his general store In York are prety fully 
partilarised and the goods are wally deserted ax "just 
[tzived from New York. The following lst nedes many 
fn old-time piece of dry goods: 

“Ribbons, cotton goods, sik tassels, yown-trimmings, 
cotton binding, wine trimmings, sie belting, fans, beaded 
Tutto, blek tn, glove tes, ction bein, be lace, rll 
hands, enrich feather, elk lee, back vl lace, thread do, 
Inors and eden, ine black veils, white do, fine sk mitt, 
lovechandkerehiefs, Beeslona doy silk da, back erape 
back modo, back Belong, blue, white and yellow da, striped 
ail for gowns, Chambray muslins, printed dimity, spit- 
straw boets, Leghorn do, imperial ehip da, best London 
Ladies” beaver bonnets, eatton wire, Rutland gauze, band 
boxes, cmbres, ealleo, Trish Ihens,callmaneoos, plain 
muslin, laced tnuslins, bite, black and yellow nankeens, 
jeans, fastians, long se ioves, velvet ribbons, Russia 
theetngs, India satin, silk and cotton umbrellas, parasols, 
‘white cotton, bombuzcts, black and white silk’ stockings, 
amask table cloths, napkins, cotton striped nankeons, 
huandana handkerchief, catgut, Tickenburg, brown holland 
Great 4 la Morlals, Indian testing, beaver eaps Tor 
tien” 

{In those dav spices predominated amon the groceries. 
We find listed: “tyson tea, Hyson Chavlon in stall chests, 
ong Hyson, green, Souchong and Bohea; loaf, Bast India 
‘and Afuscovado sugars, mustard, essence of mustard, pills 
‘of mustard, capers, lemon-julee,eoap, Windsor do, Indigo, 
‘mace, nulmegs, cinnamon, casi cloves, plment, pepper, 














best box ralsns, prunes, coffee, Spanish und American 
Segare, Cayenne pepper in bottles, pear barley, eastr el 
Brick oh pickled oystera” Jewellery and hardware ar 
Included in the following remarkable Ist: 

“Chinaware in small boxes and in sete, Suwarcow 
boots, boutes, and at assortment of men's, women’s and 
Chdpes shots, japansed quart mos, do, tumblers, tipped 
‘tutes, vilin boos brass ite, sees, iron candlestica, 
Shoetnakers! hammers, knives, pineare, pegging als and 
facks, am /-bades, shoe brushes, capper teu-ettes, sna 
hits, ienther shot belt, orm powder Masks, ivory, horn and 
Crooked combs, mathematien natruments, halves and forks, 
Stependers, fsh-hook,.slevelink, xportamen’s. knives, 
fockets earrings, wold topae do, gold wateh-cains, gold 
als gold brooches, cut gold rings, plain do, pete do, silver 
himbles, do, teaspoons bell slsve buttons, slver watches, 
beads, pasteboard,fooscap paper, second do, letter paper, 
lack aid ted ink powder and waters” 

"The literature of other times and tastes is pretty well 
covered in the supply offered ty ME. St. Georg: 

TTelomacher, Valiey's Views, Pale Characters, Dr. 
Whiteman’s Eoupt, Belina, Ceci, badly Library, Ready 
Reckoner, Looking Glass, Pranktin's Fer Sez, Camila, Dow 

tohac, Night Thoughts, Wiater Evenings, Voltaire’ Life, 
oueph Andrews, Walker's Geopraphy, Bonaparte and the 
Trench People,” Voltaive's Tales, Fisher's Companion, 
Modern Literature, Becentrie Biography, Naval do. Martial 
din, Fun, Criminal Records, Entck’s Ditionery, Gordon's 
‘America Thompeon’s Family Physician, Sheridan's Diction 
dir, dohnuon's dos Wilson's Rayne, Denon’ Travele, Pravda 
Of Cyrus, Stephan! de Bowrbom, Alezte, Pocket Library, 
Boers Man's Physician, Citizen of the World, Taplin’: 
Farriery, Farmer’ Boy, Romance ofthe Forest, Gronaien, 
Campbell's ‘Narrative, Pan! and Virginia, Adduide de 
Sincere, Emelini, Monk, Abbess, Evening Amusements, 
Children of the ‘Abbey, Tom donee, Vicar of Wakefeld 
Sternc's Journey, Abelard ond Eloisa, Ormond, Caroline, 
‘Merewtio, Julie ond Baron, Blinstrel, H. Vlora, De Val- 
ure, . Smith, Charlotte Fem, Theodore Chypon, What 
fe Been, Blegont Batracte im Prose and Verse. and J 
‘Teasamy, Chinese Totes, New Gazetteer, Smallest» Works, 









































Cabinet of Knowledge, Devit on Sticke, Arabian Talee, 
Goldemith’s Beenye, Brasa’s Cootery, Tooke's Paxcheon, 
Boyle's Voyage, Roderiet Random, Jonathan Wid, Lowiea 
Solomon's Guide to Health, Spelingbooks, Bibles and 

Tn another advertisement we learn that customers have 
un off with some of M. St. George's goods, the return of 
‘whieh he attempt to effet {n'a very naive maciner; and 
flso that he carried on the realestate bnsinees among is 
then activitien 

“Mfr 8. George as Just recived wine, Jamaien sls, 
Rapeo snuff, mall, be: Spanish eeznrs 

“Ife. St. George having misted two palr of Suwarz0w 
ots, reqetts thase persons who have purchated same 
from him to let ims know, ase i afraid he has forgot 
charge them or shoul they have been taken cm trait i 
‘equested thet they may be returned 

"ti also requested thatthe gentleman or lady who has 
borrowed a volume of the Kevolationaire Plutarch wil re 
tra i immediatly 

He has for ale the followlng Iota of land, vis-—Nos 
12,18 and 14, la the thled eonecision of Whitchurch; 20 
‘an20 inthe Ath concession of Heveray’ 19 in the second 
Concession of Whithy; 19 and 20 in the third eoncossion of 
Whithy; also No. 17 in the Township of Thorold, in the 
District of Niagara, with the improvements and buildings 
tereon" 

‘Wiliam Cooper's “Toronto Coffee House” was a com 
bined inn and general store where "gente! lodging”, "the 
tnt lquors and viends, "acgars, pipes and tobacco", and 

ieneral asortment of groceries and dry goods could all 
be obtained for cash or in exchange for country prodee* 
TE was a time when frequently a man found it necesary to 
bea Jask-ofall-trades if he wes to support his fami. In 
dition this other activities William Cooper, who was the 
towit's frat schoolmaster, became one ‘of the. earliest 
suctioneers in York, and announces his new prafesion in 
the flowing note: 





























‘Witham, Cooper begs lave to inform his frends and 
the public in general tht he hae lately voceved Lense a 
‘Auetioncer for thls Town. ‘That he as appropriated & part 
Gt ls house in Duke Sereet forthe purpose of ex auetion 
Toot, Which wil be made as commedious as posible; where 
‘very sttention wil be pald to such aves as his friends 
may be pleased to hoor him with the dlapasal of. He 
Matters ima thatthe tenor of his conduct heretofore wil 
fnttle htm to the confidence and patronage of the puble 
Secrecy will be arity obsarved on his pat 

‘Site will sell by auction at the house of Me. John 
M'Dougall, between the houre of 11 and 12 welack on Non- 
day, the 22nd instant, 4 barrels of prima tobacco, 1 do. of 
pork, a well assorted library of books in diferent languages, 
ome of the most fashionable eolouredfne and reine cloth, 
together with sundry other articles to tedious to meation.” 

Twas never easy to calect debts fn a period when money 
was very scarce and barter atthe tual means of carry: 
Ine on business. Joba Horton, in an announcement in the 
‘Gacette in 1801, “teqhests al those who ae indebted to him, 
find whowe accounts onght to have been paid lon ago, 10 
‘ake payment In the eomrse of one month from this date, oF 
Tnpleccant measures willbe recurred to; evasive answers 
{rom thove whose accounts have been elven In will not 
fatinty hia creditors; he therefore hopes that this notice 
tll be productive of sdmethingg more than promises from 
thoce whose accounts remain unpaid* 

Tn early times le was belived that the Inhabitants of 
Canada would derive reat wealth om the glnaang that 
fev in the swamps, for iz Chins it was worth ita weight 
Inver, ange fe wae considered a kind of “allheal”. In 
BOL Jacob Herehiner was among those who were buying 
seinsengy which was then worth 2s. per pound dred, oF 1s 
ff pveen, Hemp was another product which was etry es 
pevied fo add graatly to the profits of Canadian farmer 
nd atthe same time n this istanes, to eupply the British 
avy with sai-soth and rope. "The Hon. John MGI the 
Hon, D. W. Smith and Thomas Seott were commissioners 
in York to dlstibate hemp wood gratis to farmers—the 














frat, and for many years the only government encourage 
rent of agrcatare!? 

Horticulture, both for business and pleasure, was 
popular pursuit in early York. For some years aftr 1800 
Wiliam Bond opersted a nursery garden at the corner of 
Dake and Ontario Streets. THe had 41 apple tees, 0 peach 
trees, 9 cherry {ree and several plum tes, and produced 
as wall sach small fruits as goowborris and red and white 

Th early times, a8 not infrequent at the present day, 
rerchants lived over or in the tear of their stores, On the 
fouth tide of King, betwoen Berkeley and Ontario Streets, 
tras located the original home of the Cawthra family. In 
the Gazette of June 14, 1806, J. Cawthra advertoes what 
fappenrs to have boon the fist apothecary establishment 
But this forerunner of the drug store was (like many « 
‘modern one) in reality general store 

“SI, Cathen wishes ta inform the inhabitents of Yorke 
and the adjacent country, that he has opened an Apothecary 
Store in the house of A. Cameron, opposite Stoyell's Tavera 
in York, where the Publle ean ‘be supplied with most 
frticlos in that lines He has on hand alzo a quantity of 
Men's, Women's and Children's shoes and Men's hats. Also 
for a few days will be sold the following articles, Table 
Knives and Forks, Scissors, Silver Watehes, Maps and 
Prints, Profles, same Linen, and fow Bod-Ticks, Teas, 
‘Tobacco, «few casks of fourth proof Cognac Brand, and a 
small quantity of Lime Jule, and about twenty thousand 
‘Whitechapel Needles 

‘On November 27, 1806, he snnounced that he had just 
srvivad from New ‘York with a general assortment of 
“apothecary artiles” and patent medicines, and that any- 
thing genuine in that line could be supplied; while dry 
goods, hardare and groceries are included in the folowing 
bes 

“Brond cloths, due, lannds, swansdown, cordurays, 
printed calicoes’ ingham, eambrick: muslin, sheting, 
Iaslin, men and women’s stockings sie handkerehiet, 
Tandana shawls, pulleat and pockot  handkerehiets, 
calimancocs,dimity And check; also large assortment of 

‘bid, Jon 4, 1506 
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‘men's, women's and ehildren's shoes, hardware, coffe, tea 
land chocolte, lomp and loa sugar, tobacco, with many 
‘ther ariclee; which he {determined to sell on very low 
term at his store opposite Stoyel's Tavern 

Tn the autumn of 1808 Lieitenant-Governor Peter 
Honter ised) proclamation erablihing’ «market in 
Yorks ‘The dociment sets forth that "great prejudice hath 
srl to the inhabitants of the Town and Township of 
York, and of othar adjoining townships, from no place o 
day having been cet apart or appointed for exposing 
Dubliely for aale cattle sheep, poultry and other provisions, 
foods snd merchandise brought by merchants farmers and 
‘others forthe necesary supply of the sald Town of York" 
Realising the advantages which would arise from a weekly 
market, the Governor and his Executive Counell "ordained 
freed, established and appolnted a publle open market 
tobe held on Saturday in each week and every week during 
the sone ithin the ald town of York, the frst market to be 
held on Saturday, the Sth of Noverner, in the year of our 
Tord one thousand eight hundred end thre" ‘The est 
urket-houee was only 36 feat by 24, and was within the 
auare formed by Front, New (now Jarvis), King and 
Church Streets, an srex of five and a half acres having been 
fet aside for the marketplace. In later days the vicinity 
ame to be not only a centre of trade but alo of public 
Imectings, entertainment: and social Hite generally, for ia 
4860 was ervctd the St. Lawrence Hall, for twenty yours 
the moet popular asserly room inthe diy, 

Taos sltlar to those in mediaeval ngland with re- 
spett to forestallns and rorraters were enforced agalnst 
fanyone who altempted to Intercept produce on the roads 
eating fo the market. Under the heading "Forestalling, Re- 
frating ote, Home Distelt”, occurs the following warning 
in the Gosete 

‘Whereas st a Special Session of tho Peace, holden at 
the town of York on Saturday of the present month of De 
‘ember, 1814, it was represented to the magistrates that 
Sundry pertonsreniding in the ald town make it «practice 
fof interepting and bying up the provisions and other 



































necessaries coming to the said town for solo, and that the 
ald persons sell the same at very advanced prices to the 
inhalitants who are compelled to purchase from them: 
Note is herchy given that any person of persons who 
shall after the date hereof Intereept any provisions on ts 
tray to the sl town, or porehase the same on Its way in or 
fer it shall be brought into the town, with a view to eal 
the same again wll be prosecuted to the utmost rigour of 
the law for cach and every time he, she oF they shall 
fend" 

Th his account of the historical significance of the mar 
bat district Dr. Seading devotes considerable space to sme 
tf the lesser-known characters whose activities centred in 
the Icalty 

‘sMfere business and bustle were every day, more 
for less, ereated by the untal wants of the inhabitants 
find by the wants of the country farmers whose wag 





{tons in summer and aleighe In winter thronged in trom 


the north, east and wet} and Keresbout at one moment oF 
nother, every lf day, would be surely seen, coming and 
oink, the oddition and strect-charactrs of the town and 
feighbourbood. “Having devoted some space to the leading 
find prominent personages of our drama, it wil be only 
proper to bestow a few words on the subordinates, the 
Calihane and Gobbos, the Nyms and Touchstones of the 

From the various nationalities and races of which the 
community war a mintare, these wore drawn. There was 
Tames O'Hars, for example, a poor humorons Irishman, a 
perfect representative of his class in costume, style and 
Manner, employed as bellman at suctans, and 20 on. When 
the town, was visited by" the Papyrotomis—travolling 
fttermout of likenesses fn lack paper (nome years 8&0 
Sach things ereated x sensation) —a fulLiength of O'lara 
twas suspended at the entrance tothe room, recognised at 
tmnee by every eye, even without the ald of the ‘Shoot easy 
Innceibed on a label forting fom the mouth, (ln the 
Toyaliet of November 2, 1827, we ave O'Hara's death 
hoted: ‘Died on Friday the 260 instant, James O'Hara, 
Tone an inhabitant of this Tow, and formerly a soldier in 























His Majesty's service’) —There was Jock Murray, the 
Seoteh carter; and after him, Willam Petit, the Bnulish 
fe! and the carter who drove the horse withthe ‘pring 
halt (every shoollad In tho placo was famillar with the 
econ (witeh upwards of the reer hind leg inthe galt of 
this nag) 

“ete noxro population was small. Every individual of 
colour was recogntable at sight, Black Joe and Whistling 
‘Jack were two notables, both of them negroes of African 
ith, "Tn mittary bands x negro drummer oF eymbel 
player wus formerly often to be set. ‘The to men fast 
fumed, after obtaining discharge from a regiment bere, 
tained ay host livelihood by chance employment about the 
town. oe, « wellformed, welltrainod fro, was to be 
Sten, stil arrayed in some ad castoff hellSacke, acting as 
potter, or engaged about horses: once already we have had 
{glimpse of him in the capacity of sherif's asistat, ad 
Talnstering the lh to wretehed culprits In the Market 
Place, The other, bese playing other parts, ofliatd 
oeeslonally as a s3eep; but his most memorable accom 
Hshoent was a tsiodiaus and powerful syle of whistling 
musical sis, and a faclty for imitating the bee-ppes to 
Perfection, ‘For the omantle sound of fe name the tall 
fomely negress, Amy Pompadout, should also be mentioned 
nthe record. But she was of servile descent? atthe time 
out which ve virita stavery was ony Just dying out in 
Upper Cana, a0 we shall have oeasion to note hereafter 
sore at lange." 

fore the town of York became the ity of Toronto 
most of the totes were of a more or lest general nature 
tht as the time passed subdivision into varios typer of 
merehandiaing became more. pronounced. Tn. the late 
tlghteen-fories business activities centred Just east of the 
King and Yonge intersection. Some conception of the Tor- 
‘onto of Ut da il be made easier hy a deserption of the 
buildings whieh at that time eccupied parts of the dow: 
town ares, ‘Front Stret was then quite close tothe Day 
‘The Custom House was the only building on tho southside 
of the stret, and there ware comparatively few on the 
orth, the section west of Yonge beng then the fashionable 














enidential diseit, The homes of Judge Macaulay, Judes 
JFnet,Joweph Rogers, and the Baldwins occupied the north 
ide of Front Strest between Yonge and Bay. Purther 
Srestard, on the ste of the old Queen's Hotel, were four 
{Gweltings owned by Captain Thomas Dick; these were soon 
fo'houwe Know College, and Title lator were altered 0 
{orm Sword’ Hote, ‘To the rear, on Wellington Stret, was 
Holland Howse, erected in 1812 and accupiod by the Hon 
Honey don Boulton, At the comer af York and Front 
Captain Strachan, eon of the Bishop of Toronto ive in a 
Fleturesque collage, and the Blzhop's Palgce—at one time 
he af three briek baidings In the town—adjoined the 
Front Street entrance, At the corner of Wellington and 
Simcoe was the Tiagerman mansion, and eastward at the 
Snrmer of Bay was a small white house entirely by isl 
‘Phere were other outlying residences, but apart from a few 
fan Yonge end Chureh Strats there were practiealy 20 
Tmildnge north of Lat (Queen) Stree. 

‘Many ‘Toronto business ten stil followed the old 
custom of residing over thelr stores, though others Iived[n 
tna dwellings in the immediate vicinity, especially to the 
fast of Church Street. Among prominent retail stores ia 
‘ie late forties was that of Betley & Kay, loeated atthe 
Corner of King and Yonge: while the chief other retailers 
fore Welker and Hutehinsn's, P. Paterson's, and Walter 
MeFartenc's ‘These firma gradually became “one-pric’ 
Catablihiments,thouh business was in general character 
{fod by angumeat or bantaring ovarthe price. The good old 
Sport of shopping, not unknown at present, was then in ( 
Heyday, and the abusement of golng from Vonge Street to 
the Maret before deciding what to buy or where to bay i 
twas almost universal One who was emplayed in store 
Wat time recalled Uhst the expression “We wil lok 
‘ound, and return if not beter mite elsewhere was com- 
Shonly ‘cael by prospective customers. ‘The ansety of 
‘eri to prea sales was consequently painfolly apparent, 
ENE the chiet inducement was to offer a reduction in the 
Dries while the lack of system In displaying goods, and the 
cavity of customers, made business life “tiresome beyond 
desertion” 














































‘The practice of cutting prices was, of course, demoral 
ising to both buyer and aller, nd trully led to exaeger 
tion and misrepresentaton. “Atmong other charactaritis 
Of sine life in the early years of the ety Was the eon 
usion caused bythe various types of money in common ws. 
Ih one of the establishments mentioned above the dally 
cash sales averaged £1,000 storing; this was taken in at 
five cashers' desk, ususlly hy boys under sixtaen years of 
ge, whose rapid work in making change from the cheques 
Traded in by some 400 salesmen wae rather remarkable 
wen oe considers te dieltes 

The coins were farthing, halt-pence, pense, sxpenees, 
shiings, hal-erowns, crowns, half-sovercizas and. soy 
feign.” Farthines were riety changed of all amounts 
to 25 64, and no salesman could omit them at 2 Sid 
‘The desks have frequently boen swept out to find a missing 
halfponny, as everything must balance. There bela no 
Canadian Silver Currency at thls te, the process of 
making change out of what was technealy called “specie 
tras a perfect stady. ‘There were Mexican) and. United 

ator dollars and bai-dollars; United States Gl, 12), nd 
B5-contpiweas; English sixpenees, shillings, hai-crowns, 
With a miscellaneous assortment from every other eountey 

"Cain and bank note detectars were used in every pce 
to aacertain the value of Uhe colt and the genuineness of 
Dane note, especllly thse fom the United States. Ax ach 
had to make his own change in the absence of m cashier, 
thie was found to be A wore of grest diffeniey,—c0 know 
‘when a York shilling eased to possess that value by reason 
of abrasion or dfacoment and became a 1O-cent pee in- 
volved many a dlapute; and the same with all the other 
Goins. Tn payment of @ debt the Mexican dollar would 0 
for Ba, 1d, oF $1.02, but in independent trading it was fast 
oe dala: 

“anyone vilting New York at thie time snd buying a 
newspaper, if he gave a god 25-cent pices would generally 
Jose in change through the manipulation of the boys from 
‘ane to four cents, just asthe boy happened to have more or 
Tees of the small coins. Toronto had no newsbays at thle 
time. As for coppers I have no doubt a grest many’ brass 
buttons found eltewation Jast hy flattening the *hanke 


























‘This state of thine continued more or les for years tl the 
Decimal System sees introduced by Act of Psrlament, and 
the present sllver coinage issued, Previous to this all 
Iwholetle ot importing accounts were kept im steeling for 
French and English accounts, Halifex currency or $4 to 
the pound for Canadian, and in dollars and cents Tor the 
United States!” 

Banking did not commence in Uppar Canada until the 
carly twenties, and for some year thereafter only the Bank. 
fof Upper Canada was avalable tothe merchants of York 
In the matter of ane there le ne deubt that opponents of 
the Family Compact Were at fat diselminated against, 
but aettere improved when the government eonneetion was 
severed, ‘The Bank of Upper Canada remained in business 
heaely half century. John Ross Roberta gives the fl 
Towing accoont of the fst building? 

At the legislative someon of IS2L was announced the 
yal astent to the Act passod in 1819 for the institution of 
‘hank which was to be situated at York, the seat of gov- 
fmm of the province, and Was tobe known as the Bank 
Gr Upper Canada. “The stock war not to exceed £200,000 
Tt was to be oped when Uhe deposit amounted to £20000 
‘The Government wa allowed to tubserbe for 2000 shares, 
dnd it'wa declared that the isttation might expire by 
Titation in 1848, The bank eran business somewhere 
bout 1822, taking the corner part ofthe buflding which is 
‘ll standing atthe south-ast comer of King and Frederick 
Streets the entrance tothe bank being on Frederick Stroa. 
The vault of the bank —not much lke vaulta nowadays— 
ray sill be seen atthe western end of the eller. The wall 
{of brick, about x foot thick a the front, but mich thicker 
‘the sidan end rear, ‘Tho interior dimensions are about 
theee feet aquare. ‘The door i of iron, halt an Snch 
thickness. “Two locks, ke ordinary door locks only 
stronger, were relled on t defend the treasure. At the 
Doint where the vault sloated the outside foundation wall 
‘ofthe builng is over theee feet through and of stone. The 
thank occupied those premises gute a umber of years" 

Twas the middle of the century, however, bafore a 




















Stock Exchange came nto being. On July 26, 1852, a small 
troup of etizens met ad resolved that “the gentlemen now 
‘recent do conettate themselves an association to be de 

‘ominated the Toronto Stock Exchange". The alms of the 
frranination were "to expodive the transfer of stocks and 
fxtend the eirulation of Canada credit”. Tt is a far ery 
from the stock tale operations of that day to the heavy 
trading and the “bucketehop” atiitles of modern times 
when "the markets” have become the great public gambling 
Trsort. In the eany yeues of the Exchange speculative in 

fereat was but smal, and alf hour spent each morning 
none or oer ofthe offices of the atx members suflced to 
farny out the transfer of bonds and stock: while eats on 
the frst Exchange were ved ne five dollars cach 

[Av eash was scarce it was tual for many fears to pay 
wages inv what was lnown as "store pay". The rami 
{ations of this procedure are oatined by CC. Taylor 

“Byery builder or contractor mae sn arrangement with 
the various trades end stores for a lie of ere, by whlch 
they could pay thelr workmen as much of Ulf wages as 
possible with the smallest amount of eash. Ordors were 
liven on the store and mechani? wives went to make 
their purchase, carefully eonealing Uieir watten “orders! 
as lon as the knowing salman failed to draw out the fact 
Of their existence, the object of the caution on the part of 
the fraxal housewives being to ascertain the “ash” price of 
the goods, If the ent wad let out of the bag" the salesman 
tt once ‘stood st ean’, knowing well thatthe customer had 
ho alternative but ta take ot the value of the order. A fe 
Immigrant, in yerfet innocence, would present these orders 
ftonee, much tothe stifeetion ofthe sileanan. Tho Bock 
of buildings known as Richeys Terrace, and other large 
bhuldngs, including ehurehos, St, Laerence buildings, ete 
‘were largely pas fr in his way" 

Titehey' Terrace, it of Interest to remark, may til be 
seon on the north ide of Adelade Stroet, between York 
Sind Bay, and it hes not boon greatly altered since it com 

‘Wai were, af course, mich lower than the seafes in 
force now, and there were no strikes for higher pay. The 


























‘rat strike in Toronto is said to have oceurred in 1847 when 
Messrs. Walker and Hutchinson introduced the frst sowing: 
‘machine. ‘The detalls are interesting: 

‘The tailors in their employment, regarding this innovs 
tion ap contrary to all thelr time-honoured ideas of the 
manufacture of elothing, at once rebelled. Had not the old 
foctle een used by hand since the figleaves were made 
Into garments in tho Garden of Eden? Then why should a 
new-fangled machine be inventd to supersede the nneient 
fystem?” The machine was only in use a few days when 
‘Mesare, Waller & Hutchinson, finding it 0 objectionable, 
agreed to discontinue its use, and handed it over to their 
ren to ute It as they thought proper. A day was appointed 
for the display of thelr triumph over machinery, and the 
Alisearded machine was exhibited on King Strect, in the 
centre of « procession of the workmen, after which it was 
Feturned to the manufacturers In New York. ‘The fm, in 
onder to remove every trace of dissatisfaction, treated the 
men to.a banquet the same evening." 

‘The same writer gives an account of the characterstis 
of wholesle firms, of which Taylor & Stevenson was 
brominent example, and of the difieaities attendant upon 
the introduction of commercial travelling in. Canada in 
1851 

“In 1850 the firm of Taylor & Stevenson was estab, 
lished, and their business was edtred on at the comer of 
Yonge and Colborne Streets, in tho bulling now oeeupled 
ty Meeers. Bunt, Reid & Co, Tt was then newly built 
‘and was one of the finest warehouses in the ety. ‘Bir. 
‘Stevenson having had extensive eonnections with all the 
straw goods manufacturers in London and Bedfordshire, | 
that trade was made leading branch. ‘The Ast imports | 





tons of these xoods in the spring of 185, were the largest 
that ad ever boon made into Canada, and having eet out 
firvulars, we bad buyers from Windsor in the west to 
Brockville in the east. ‘The whole importations were closed 
‘out in fot works, and ach was the quantity to be entered 
‘and packed that ali hands were obliged to work for several | 
‘wosks very night except Saturday Ul 2 oF 3 celeck,x0-at | 
to wet the goods forwerded within a reasonable ime. ‘TO // 
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ctvinte thie in fate the idea of taking the orders before: 
‘hand and shipping te goods alrect won Yok shape, and ia 
the fall ofthat year samples were got oat from the lending 
Imanudscturer, and the writer undertook to travel Lo 
order 

After the clove of navigation there was only one 
regular mode of traveling. Weller’ Line of Mall Stag 
Tote deity for Montreal and Quebec, and In this way the 
trrter, who was the est commercial traveller In Canada 
arted from Toronto. In these days of Pullman care and 
fommercial hotels to hest travellers complain of the ds 
‘comforts and annoyencee ie rather amusing to thoes ho 
have ploughed through mud and slush sometimes earrying 
ralls off the fences to pry the wheels of the stages out of 
the rats, and acain, in snow, carrying shovels to dig ot 
the horses when lange drifts were encountered; all which 
{sown tothe weiter by actual experience 

“The accommodation for hageaye for nine oF ten pase 
sengers conalsted of a ‘rteX’ at the back of the stage, 50 
that Beexage trunks tnd 300 Ths, wolght of samples were 
never even thought of up tothe time of the opening of the 
railroads. To tect this difiealty the writer ed hie 
amples sent ont fn ministre model, so smal that samples 
representing thoustnds of donans, for which he sctually 
tool orders, could all be earried in a small vals, The ex 
periment was a great sdcees; the goods were all packed 
in England tothe various marks and In the spring of 152 
‘were shipped in bal tothe varlous merchant from Quebee 
to Windsor, or sent to Toronto for diatribtion, During 
{hat fall not «single treveller was maton the whole road 
but the Following season gentleman appeared as a come 
petitor from a New York Rowse, and ove of two others 
Smongst them Mr. Daring, of Montreal, in the hardware 
fade, and Mr, D. B. Macdonald in fancy dry goods, 

‘The aunimer tripe by steamers were vty pleasant, but 
in the winter there waa nothing but hardshipe, and. in 
cromting the lee at diferent points very great danger. My 
le was that wherever the mail driver wowld vontare T 
‘would go. On one occasion, in crossing from Belleville to 
Picton, the fen hd melted, and in the whole dstence acrose 
the Bay of Quinté no fe could be seen-—the horses being 
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almost knoe deep in water. Again, im eroting. from 
Kingston fo Cape Vincent in the Mall Stage with four 
horses anda heey mall with 4 large number of passengers, 
‘Mere the lee was cracking, the horses had to "jump the 
Gracia. ‘Many rivers and eanals were erased in this vay. 

“Ove edventare on the Fuad will give an iden of snow 
vita, "The town of Brockvie was always to me, whether 
{i summer or winter, a delightful reting-lace, a sort of 
ae in my travels from east to West or eee versn. Youn 
‘men away from homie in @ new country will appreciate my 
feclings when Tsay that to find a sort of Canadian home, 
tren a young traveller, Was indeed a delightful feling 
Tore I aiwaya vested fora fee days smongst my friends — 
the Hon, Gorge and Messrs, Jobn and James Crawford and 
thie connections, and especially Mi. Sheriff Sherwood and 
the late Hon, Jobin Ross, whom {ad the pleasure of medt- 
Ing there frequently. 

tm Une winter of 1850 Tarvived there from the east in a 
heavy snow storm; ft was the 2ird of Decomber, and 1 
Wished fo get to Toronto by Christmas Day. On the 24th 
the Dail Stage came along, nd having auppliod ourelves 
wrth wooden shovels we aarted for Kingston. Having got 
Ut few miles we found the drifts getting worse and after 
Seneated efforts in iterally digging the horses out we were 
Compeliea fo put up at's small tavern on tho road aide, and 
fore with bitter rogrete at my folly ix not remaining at 
‘Brockville where T might have spent a plant Christmas, 
‘ve were compelled to remain all Chratmas Day. In the 
cance the pathmasters had been nolifed by passengers 
{hat the track sbust be opened at their perl to allow Her 
Majesty's alls to proceed. On the 26th we again started, 
having muuch the stine shoveling as before, when, having 
ft a few miles, we heard the sound of the down saye's 
form and knew he track had been broken, and arrived In 
‘Kingston ina reasonable time, 

‘the formation of the Commercial Travellers! Associ. 
ation flowed soon after the opening of the railroads, and 
has grown to immense proportions, a6 Uhe annual reports 
‘tthe various associations now exiting abundantly show.” 

‘Until after the middle of the century there were no 











slovators or hoists In use In Toronto. All good, ineading 
the heevest furniture, had ta be laboriouly earvied to the 
‘upper Hloors of sores, ad pasiengera walked up the ste 
‘wars In 1852, however, Rost of the old whesland-rope 
{ype were intradveed in two Duildings—a warehoaee aid 
the Bank of Commerce,—and others were installed Inter. 

‘twas atime, too, wien orders sent hy mall wore long 
boing Aled, two weeks usually being the time required 
‘blaln reply toa letter sent to Montreal. ‘The arival of 
the Englok mall once «fortnight was an outstanding event 
for many citizens, The following interesting details of the 
‘Toronto postal service ofthat period have been preserved 

In 1847, and up till 1852, the whole business of the 
‘Toronto Post Ofice was transected in s small building on 
Wellington Street, whore the present Hxehange now stands. 
‘The delivery office was x room about 20 x 40 fet andthe 
lstefbuting room was a old cellarcitehen some 20 feet 
Sauare. ‘The staff sip to 850 consated of « postmaster, 
‘hres clerks, and a eter earvier. ‘The postmaster was Bf. 
Charis rca, and the clerks John Armstrong, Christopher 
Waleh, end W. H. Pearson. John MeCloskey was letter 
carrie, and a charge of one “copper” was made on cach 
Teter delivered hy hi 

‘At this time, and up tll 1850, the Raglish malla were 
only delivered fortnightiy—by stage from Halifax ln 
Svinter, and partly by steamboats in eimmmen, The rate of 
‘stage on Enstish letors was Is 240. tering, oF Ta. 4 
Halifax currency (about 27 cents); the postage to Halifax 
was 23. 9d; Quebec, ta 6d; Montel, ts. 2d; Kingston, 
94; Windsor, 10h; the lowest rate being 45d 

Jn 1860 there were only aout 400 bows in the Past 
Dice Postage stamps were at this ime unknown, and the 
postage om paid Ietere wse writen in red inky sido 
tinpaid in black, ‘The only visible reprovntative of Her 
Majesty on eedinery occasions was either Mr, Walsh oF 
Mr. Armstrong, who forthe time being combined in them 
talves the offee of Tecuiving, delivery and inquiry clerks; 
nd, aa every letter must he taken to the Post Oe, these 
frnilemen were known to every man, Woman and eld kn 
Toronto and Yorkville who ever posted letter 





























Returning tothe retail merehants, some account of the 
chief establishments of the late fifties wil farther flue: 
trate the business conditions of other days. ‘The credit, 
syatem was still n voguo, and many customers ran up bil 
ff thousands of dollars before any attempt at payment 
Some forms suggest, Uke the Pantechnetheca, “Tis the 
ready money doot iti", but they must have had a difeutt 
time competing with the great majorly of eredit merehants, 
‘Tho Panteehnethec, it may be explained, was » dry goods 
stare at 95-59 King Street East, operated by T. Hutehineon, 
Nephew & Co, Soon after its opening in 1858 an adver 
Using "dodge was perpetrated upon the publie—much to 
he disgust f vival dry goods rms, who ware more honest 

“They secured the services of « gentleman af colour 
who, arrayed in gorgeous raiment marched up and down 
In front of the Pantctnethoes premines and was announeed 
hiya obeoquous page boy ta be no leer personage than 
His Majoety the King of Deshi, who hd revolted againet 
‘the British daring the great Indien Mutiny, nd ad aftr 
fearful confiet, been captured hy Her Britannic Majesty's 
vietorous troops 

Tate in 1858 the Pantechnetheca passed out of Toronta’s 
‘mercantile pieture, but the mention of Hutchinson's 
“Pantec", at the Young bloods of the day delighted to eal 
in recalls a mare famous store—the Golden Lon, few 
dors nearer Yonge Strect. The bisiness was founded. 
1806 ty Robert Walker and Thomas Htehineon, in the 
late fortis the name "Golden Lion” was adopted by this dry 
oods establishment, and 2 massive gilt figure of a lion 
‘ras placed over the front door to provide the symbol. The 
Thuinens dd not pase out of existence until the closing yenrs 
ff the century, and during its eyday In the Altes and 
Hints it was “the one store in Toronto where the country 
people outside of Toronto habitually Went... ‘They had 
faniidence in the place, andthe frm never did anything to 
how that this eontdence was misplaced." "The partnor- 
hip of Walker and Hutehineon was dsealved in 1868, und 
fhe i-feling between the two led to the establishment of 
the Pantechnetheca, whlch became «biter #ival 



































‘The business centre long continued to be King Street, 
‘but while in eater year it had been a8 far east as New 
(Garris) Steet, it now extended to shops west of Yonge aa 
‘wel and the atrct aa a whole wae the fashionable protien 
Me of the city for several decades, On King Street Wes, 
Spposte the old Globe ofee, wa SP. Coleman, “London 
Practieal Hatter and Purvir”, who advertised "Hats tht 
R Hats", Michie & Core grocery store was in its present 
Tocation,” Pounded by Alexander Ogilvie on May 1, 1885, ax 
feet clas grocery and liquor sore, the etablehment was 
located on land formerly ovned by Jordan Post, pioneer 
watchmaker, whose wife Melinda te commemorated by the 
rest near by. George Michle, senior clerk, bocame 
partner in 1840, and for nearly a century the family has 
Operated the business throngh the many vilsitudes of 
Changing conditions, For many years, until the nineties, 
the parade ground of Torontas rank and faslon led. past 
ihe door and, though the ehopping district has to x very 
‘cinalderable extent moved up Yonge, Micie's has survived 
arly a century of competition and depressions, depart 
ment stores and chain stores—the only old grocery store 
‘hill in operation, Dack’r 128, Shoemaker since 1885, and 
FR Score & Son, Tailors, founded in England in 1787 and in 
Canada tn 189, have also been a century on King Street, 
‘Another old frm—Ripe Lewis & Son—eommenced its 
tong career in 1847 vat the sien of the padlock” on the 
north-east corner of King and Toronto Strects, H. 8. Scott 
€ Co, having established the business under the mame 
"Wellington Toute” « few years earlier As was enstom 
fry in those days, Rice Lewis family eaided in the rooms 
Shove the store In 1858 the fm, “across from the post 
tice” of that day, advertises ameng other “hardware 
‘Tfoseph’ Rodgers & Sone’ cutlery, James Dixon & Sone 
Electro Plates and the neweet desiens of Papler Maché 
taye's The sien over the main door on King Stroet was a 
tuloek, anda large padlock stood on the sidewalk near the 
fntranes, ‘In 1888 the frm removed to a new bullding a 
Short distance westward, at the north-east earner of King 
fand Victoria Streets, end there, until the autamn of 1933, 
Rice Lew & Son, ud, remained in busines. 






































Continuing. the enumeration of some of the main 
mercantile establishments of 1858 we note that Rutherford 
dnd Saunders were Talore and Hoslers at 52.54 King Strect 
Wert and advertised 18% discount for cash. Just west of 
Day Stres?-on King wae JH. Swani's "Ladae' Outing, 
‘venlle Clothing, and Baby-Linen Establishment”, and the 
Dimer announces himself "Importer of Preneh and Eng. 
Tish Infant and Juvenile Clothing. Ladies! and Childrens 
Underclothing of every deceription”. In the St. Lawrence 
Buildings war John Ritchey» Dry Goods Store, where 
fsstomere were assured quality goods “at such prices a will 
‘ty competition”. At 14 King Stret West, "at the Sizn 
tf the Threedaled Illuminated Clock", D. G. Carnegie 
old watehes, clocks and jewellery “at about coat press! 

‘Confectioners and caterers who were famoun long 
before Coles and previous even to Naemith’s and Webb's 
fre reall by the advertisements of George Coleman, 68 
King Street West, and A. Clark, 171 King Street Bast, 
Coleman specialiaed upon pastry cooking, and gave par 
Alcular attention to "weddings, private” parties, publ 
Soindes ete” Clarke announced himself as "manufasturer 
‘tall Kinds of pain & fancy brea, crackers, Dect, tars, 
agar sticks, comits, lozenges, almonds, mottoes, and al 
Kinds of candies”, ax well ae confectionery, pastry and 
Dread. “Temperance drinks of all kinds” were also de 
pened at tie store 

‘Of stcia interest to females was the Beauty Parlour 
of hat day—the “Antitinpacpiee, Misses Bates (from 
Tondon, Bniland), proprietors". Announcing. themselves 
se "Ladies’ Omamental Hale Manufacturers" at 31 King 
Street Wes the alters advertise thelr capabilitin as 
fellows 

“Ladles’ hair cut, shampooed, dyed and dressed. 
Families and schools attended. Children’s hair fashion 
fly cut, “Fronts, bangs, barehes, caps and wige made at 
the shortest notice. Tair dye and depletory kept. Solo 
‘gents for Profesor Licbeg’s Hair Wash.” 

"A fireside amusement lone of outstanding popotarty 
snd stl persisting In las sophisteated homes is called to 
Inind By the advertisement of the Toronto Stereoscope 
Depot, In addition ta views of Niagara Falls and vicinity, 

















and of British and continental scenery, there was a séiee of 
‘magalicent views of Ezyptianrulne. ‘The establishment, 
operated by Thomas Maclear in "the Masonie Buildings, 2 
‘lors north ofthe Post Oe, Toronto Street also cated 
1 Tine of "Ladies" reticules, bags, portmonats, end other 
fancy. goods, British manufeetoved writing and ether 
papers, and & general stock of statlonery whol 

in the eightecnfities Yonge Street was beginning to 
‘éielop aaa merehandiaing dati, though for many yeare 
4 dil not rival King Strnt, Ab tho comer of Yonge and 
Temperance was Dodgson, Shields & Morton, “howe stock 
of teat, coffers, sugars, tobtcen, end. general sroceies 
fs large and choice, and imported expressiy for thelr ex 
fenive rota! trade. Their advertisement Ie suggestive of 
the abuses which frequently characterised business dealings 
{nthe fifties, for they state as one of thle ln alms, 0 
take no talarepresentations in effecting sale 

‘On Yonge Stret also was J. W. Cowan's Dry Goods 
‘Store: This firm was located on the weet side, thre doors 
north of Adelaide, then nombered 125 Yonge Street; and 
the unigye part oftheir advertiaement lie nits belng fn 
yrse—in fact in the rhyming couplet. ‘The allasions to 
competitors were no doubt appreciated by the readers of 


the day-—and expecally those fo the "Pantee™ and Golden 




















Pacts, Nov Fans 
"Mongst Amerlean cities, in numbers a host, 

Toronto in paling, of Inte rales the roast 

Such dodges ne travelling circuses try 

‘Are employed to entice the unwary to buy 

‘Conese daubings of monsters, called Kings and Sepoys, 

Adorn our shop feoute and antuse Hite boys 

‘While rival establishments rush to the fraye 

‘With jolly old Lions and young cub at play, 

Fill our papers each morning with empty tirade, 

Unt leh are considered the staple of trade 

‘ust all Dry Goods Hoses desoend to pretence, 

Nor dare advartis in the language af sense? 
3 beleving hat clap-trap ean carry mveh weit, 








‘That our Fall Goods are here we beg plainly to state? 
In Blankets and Flannel large stock we now show, 
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‘Which wil prove on inspection decidedly low 

White Shitings at prices exceedingly rare 

Cloths, Tie, Shirts and Vestings for Gentlemen's wear; 

New sipls in Rich Dress Goods, too long to define, 

From toto three dallas, and tome elght and nike: 

New Delanes and New Cashmeres, the cheapest in town, 

‘The white spots on blue andthe re pots on brown: 

New Prins, In fast colour, of pattern quite Kling, 

Baginning at sixpenee, up to x York shilling; 

[New Glover and New Gatintlts and New Sorte Woot Hose, 

‘Tho weavers we warrant will never be frou 

Shirt bosoms sited neater than If made by handy 

From one and three upwards, attention eommand; 

[New Capes in Black Clath which you've only to sce 

‘To acknowledge them cheap at eleven and three: 

Fait Hats, Plomet and Flowers, the fair ones to grace, 

Ribbons, Blondes, Veils, Sewed Collars, and Black and 
White Lace 

In short, every article known In the trade, 

So low, no abutament in price can be made. 

‘Then le all who are anxious good vale to find 

Bear Yonge Street and Cowan's Cheap Store in thelr ming, 








Another Yonge Street establishment was that of J.T. 
Shapler, chemist and dragiist, who announces himself as 
tn “importer of Brglish and "Foreign Drugs, Chemical, 
Patont Medicines, Suryial Instruments, Eletie Bandages 
tnd Stockings, ‘Trusses, Enemas, Perfumery, and. Drag 
fists’ Sundries”. ‘The patent. medicines of the eighteen 
Aftes Included the Castilian Hair Invigorator, Urquhart 
Botanie Toothache Drops, and Dr, Buchan's Aperieat & 
Digestive Bitters: of the last-named the ingredients “ate 





xin from the vegetable Mngt an the dns J 
Cxred ini alma every compet Known to acne i 
te well ax many sinown) from Lownoce of Sprite ; 








Heartiun and Flatleney, to “unpleasant rensation of fl 
nea after eating”, St, Vitus Dance, and. Marasmus, oF 
"wasting of flesh in childhood nnd ear south 

‘For many years King Street romained the fashionable 
‘hopping district, and "doing King” appears to have been & 
‘major sport in the seventies and eighties, A contemporary 




















eseription outlines in an interesting if somewhat pompous 
find exaggerated style the socal predominance of King 
Stret 

“Setwcen the two principal streeta of the Western 
Ccaptal is areat gulf, made by the Snfletble laws of s 
ety and fhon—a gull as great as geparates the Bowery 
from Broadway, the Rue de Rivall from Rue Montparnasse, 
dr Regent Street and Rotten Row for the humble thorough 
fares uf Pentonvile and the Clty Read, 

“The bulldings on King Steet are greater and grander 
than their nelghbors on Yonge: the shops aro larger and 
Glearer; and lat but not lest King Stret is honoured by 
the daily presence of the aritocraey, while Yonge is wven 
fver to the business man, the middle-las and the Besar. 
‘Amid the upper classes there ie a performance that goes on 
‘ally that fe known among hedstady as ‘ding King Tk 
fonsste peincipally of marching up and down a certain 
prt ofthat erect at's certain hou, performing, as Ik were, 
Frton to the goddess of Fashion, end sacrificing to her 
sister divinity of Society 

At three oeleek in the afternoon the frst atragelers 
appear on the sene, which extends peshape a quarter of & 
mil ‘Thowe consists principally of young ladies, whose 
proper place should be at sehee, and young men attired in 
the height of fashion. By the time these ardent devotes 
have paraded few tien, the regular habitués make thei 
Appesranee, and til six eloek In the evening one side— 
for one side aly is patronised—Is crowded to excess. 

“Tt'is rather considered “the thing’ to patrol King 
Stret in this manner; and of x fine evening every ane who 
Telonge to the dite, as well many who do not, may be 
een perseveringly trudging up and down, no doubt to their 
{great comfort nnd to the tense discombture and diamay of 
‘thers les smiled upon by nature or less favoured by their 
fallors or their dresomakers. ‘King Street is in a Way a 
reat social "Change, where everybody ‘meets everybody 
Lind hin wie; where the Isteetfathione are exhibited, and 
the last quotations of the matrimonial market are ex 
changed. 

"Would you ste the newest style in hats or panniers? 
‘They ate to be seen on King Street. And would you know 
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how many young swell are doing nothing for a Yiving? 
‘You are sure to find them on King Stret. Would you wish 
ta heat the last impradence of young Harum Searum, oF 
tho progress of Mits Sloweome' engngement? You may be 
sure before you take halfa-doten turns rome conversa 
Intalligent bury-body. of your “acquaintance wil have 
whispered the facts of tho ease in your ear, all of which 
he hus ‘On the best authority, si.” Te ts on King Street 
that Celis makes his appointment with Clelis for thelr 
afternoon wall: that Theraltes, jeloucy-strcken, scowls 
st Adonis; and that Pomponia depreciates the value of her 
dear friend Amaltheus' new silk and trimmings. "There 
‘Cornelis, the careful mother, tinge out her treasures and 
exhibits to the puble gaze those desirable lots of whieh 
fhe Isso ansous to dispose on advantageous terms, While 
far aboe al, Digones, in is garet, litle more roomy ot 
feommedious than the ancient “tb, loks down upon the 
roll throng, notices thelr petty follies and foley, and 
thanks his leky stara Ut he isnot a other ten.” 

‘There are still many people Living who have vivid 
memories of the Toronta of half & sentury ago, and who 
recall the King Stret shopping dstrit which has jast buen 
decribed. Fred. ‘Willams liste some of the business 
Symbols which wore in evidence xt the time—and in some 
Instances, notably In the ease of baghershope, ail persist: 

“The Golden Lion of Robert Walker and Sone, the 
lothers 

‘The padlock and kay of Rice Laws & Company. 

‘The scorn of Onk Hall 

‘The mammoth of Thomas Thompson, the clothler. 

‘The griffin of Paley & Hughes, the elothiers 

‘The Quoen Vitoria of Lavraon's Vitoria Tea House 

‘The houk of Brown Brothers, the booksellers and 
stationers—all on King East, 

‘And then on Yonge Steet 

‘The golden boot of William West. 

‘Tho bear of Wiliam Lugsden 

"The Indian and the Highlander at two tobacconsts, 

‘Tho big hat at Perry's 
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And there wat, too, John Wanlest aluminum clock, and 
Ambrose Kents “indian clack” with two fasts in the rear 
Alternating in striking out the time on ezeular drums; both 
ff these rere on the site of the present Robert Simpson 
Company, James Seotts Golden ‘leese store advertised 
‘woollens by a gilded lamb over the entrance, and Holt, 
Renfrew’ establishment on King Street Bast spérted ita 
slum “Purveyor to the Qucen”-—which has more recent 
‘become "By Special Appointment of His Majesty” King 
George the Fifth 

Tin epite, however, of the undoubted predominance ofthe 
southside of King Street, appented to Timothy Biton In 
41859 that Yonge Street was the place to establish burlnes 
‘With the previous experience of a general stare in St 
Mary’s, he announced s striking departure from generally 
accepted ruler of busines —"One ries to all and. spot 
‘ash. On December 8, 1808, he personally unlocked the 
‘lor of his dry goods store at 178. Yonge Street, then the 
South-west corer of Yonge and Queen. Seven years later 
{he emall sore was extended forty fest inthe rear, and the 
foc inereseed hy the addition of floor coverings and 
Tdding, In 1877 s second Noor was devoted to 8 show 
oom for clocks, milinery and similar apparel and the 
Sates sta had Snereseed from tro men, a woman, ad 
bry to 0 clerls and aspony delivery wagon! In 188) the 
Tsinest wat removed to its present ate, and in 1884 the 
first catlogue—of 82 pager—waa dlatebuted at the Tn- 
flsteal Exhibition. The original mall-order etal com- 
Deis & woman to elect the goods and a boy to te up the 
pereolsBatot"s great saccees undated resulted in part 
from the poliey of purchasing for cash in world markels 
thu there are many other factors inthe gret development 
igalfied by the 40,000 employees under the Baton name, 
land the hundreds of mili of dollars of annual tarnower. 
Kn Interesting survival of other mes when people adhered 
ery strongly to their eonvietins {e found’ in connection 
Irth the Eaton name. ‘The fonder of the business decided 
That he would sell neither playin cards nor tobacco, and. 
this remained the pliey of the im long after his death; 
fren today, though eards are acd and one may obtaln 
Clgarcttelighters and other smoker’ aecercories, tobacco 











oes not form part of Eaton's stock, Until 1988, in fat, r 
Smoking was prohibited In that delightful estavrant—the 
{Georgian Room, but In that year the demands of women i 
smokera led tothe removal ofthe restriction, 
Following clove upon ‘Timethy Eston, 4 Syear okt 
Scotchman, Robert ‘Simpeon, established small dry 
foods store near Queen and Yonge ‘Strets in. 1872. 
‘Toronto had then a popitation of 66,00 and the streets 
were just beginning’ to be improved by cedar’ Mock 
faving. Like Eaton, Robert ‘Simpson bad previous 
fxperlence, having become a clerk Ins dry goods 
ore in Newmarket eighteen years before. His appear 
fee was rather impressive, and he. posse thor ia 
ugh knowledge of dry goods and the requirements of the 
public and thelr taste and fancy. By 1881 the husinees had 








fo grown that he moved to a larger store to the southward, i 
Where he required thirtaen ele, and inauarated 4 horse a 
fnd-wagon delivery service, In the new store he introced i 


ready-to-wear goods, millinery and groceries, as ell a8 
forse and other intimate feminine apparel the dletay 

And sale of whlch embarrassed many ® lady and shocked 

the general publie*= These developments laid the foanda- — 

ton of the department system. In 1896 a sever fie de 

strayed a large new store erected just three month eater, e 
1s well as all other Simpoon bulldings from Richmond Z 
Street to Quoen, the fire having started In the motor ron i 
Which provided power forthe up-to-the-minste Yeah ral: 

way". The store was immediately reba, and in 1897, é 
‘when Simpeon ded and his business pased into the hands 

‘of the Robert Simpson Company, there wore 600 employees 

land a seven-storey building.” Fram that me the erowth of 

‘Simpeon’s was similar to the development of Batons the i 
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‘ovo event department stores having long since changed the 
‘Toronto shooping centre from King Street to Queen and 

Recent developments in merchandising are outside the 
scope of this chapler, but the facilis, conveniences and 
ervices provided by the modern department store show 
Progress as great ss in any other eld of activity. I recent 
ears chain stores have provided effective competition in 
Inany lines of business, and, with the department stores 
nd thelr extensive mailorder servis, have made it it 
Creesingly dfealt for the mall dependent. shop—s0 
Characteriotieof an earlier period—to operate sucestlly 
We live in's day of big business—emalgamations, trusts 
fn combines-but the small merchant with the personal 
touch has not yet followed the small tradesman into 
Shlivion, Will the futare t00 mae buying restricted and 
the "tte fellow” protected hy legalative enactment, or wil 
the gradual disappearance ofthe smaller establishments be 
nadered merely another exidenee of economic evoltion 
fd progress? 
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by hand"—as the word implies—and many of our Canadian ¢ 
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“the boy is tall and strong of his age and has boon 
employed in country businss, bat brought up principally 
fi hoase servants they are each of thom servants for 
Tife. ‘The pee for the woman I one hundrod and fity 
dollars for the boy two hundred dollars, payable in three 
{Years with interest feo the day of sal, and tobe properly 
Secured by bond, ee, But oneZourth Tose wll bo taken In 

‘mn the days when many people were iterate, trade | 
symbols were commonly affixed to the entrance of shor, 
fad in York customers were led inside not by a signboard 
Ineating the name of the owner but by auch old Engich 
emblems as the Peste and Mortar, the Crowned Boot, the 
"Teachest, the Axe, the Saw, the Fowling-poce, the Plough 
the Golden Fleece, the Anvil and Sledgehammer, and the 
Horseshoe. ‘Thete was one, to, which was not an English 
furvival,—that of the Indian Trapper, which indented the 
Aker in Sars 

"The fist carpenters and builders in Upper Cenada were 
the soldiers, and upon the areival of sotlers every man 
was his own builder. The construction of log houses did 
pot call for muh specialised all and there was in the 
‘aries ploneor prod at tle variation in the arehitectare 
fr appearance of home, workshop, store, church or il 
One of the fist skilled tradeenen in York seas Eliphalet 
Hale, who annotinoss inthe Gasette of Mah 80,1799, that 
he will come from Newark (Niagara) to. York “to receive 
proposals for, and commence bricklaying, lathing and 
Blastering™." Hale was avery Important and useful eitien 
tf the early town, erecting many houses of improved eon- 
Strvetion, as wall'as vocuiving @ numbor of contracts for 
the bullding of roade and bridges, the removing of stumps 
from the streets, and sillar work. A few years Iter he 
‘advertios that he has become a shoemaker: 

‘fake notice: the subscriber tales this method ton 
form the public that he earees on the boot and shoe making 
business, the next door north of Alexander Wood's, Esa 
‘where Sowaerow, common an half boot, fine and course 
‘hoes, slippers, te, are made by Eliphalt Hale, 




















for verbal orders from any gentlemen 
ecelved and puetuilly attended ta. 
Perhaps Daniel Tiers was the first cheirmaker in York. 
Most manofectured articles were brought from Montreal 
hy batons, but Tiers announces that ho ie enlarging Mis 
Diaineer and ean supply customers with “armed. chats, 
sattoes, and dining dito; fancback and brace-back chairs” 
‘The interesting fact ie also mentioned that “he very shortly 
expects a quantity of diferent pants; It will then be in 
Wis power to finish hs ehalea In the est manner” Paint, 
it may be explained, was not easily obtainable in ely 
times 

“Another famous early trade was that of the saddler 
sand harnessmaler. Calvin Banister, located on the north 
Side of King Strect, near George, was perhepe the fest 
practical sadder in York. His announcement follows: 

"The subseriber informs the Inhabitants of Yorke and it 
letnty that he has taken the shop noxt door east of Mr 
Mosleys dvalling house, and on the Iot of September next 
‘will commence the saddling business nll ite diferent 
Branches, and will be happy to supply all who fevoar him 
swith thelr commands 

"Harness and all kinds of roeiring will be done on the 
shortest notice, hy the publi’s humble servant, 
‘Calvin Banister 


ven a watchmaker was established in the diminutive 
pla of the province: 

"Blisha Purdey—Watehmakertogs lave to inform 
{ions andthe public that he hasten room nthe house 
of Mr. Marther, where he repairs and deans watshes of 
Sl kinds In the best manner and on the mort reasonable 
terms, All orders left for him at said house will be duly 
Attended to.” "He fas a small but elegant assortment of 
Jewellery for sale" 

"Atleast aa carly a8 1790 York had a fashionable talon 
for one elorying In the unique nane of Evean Evesns, with 
the added Iuete of hailing from London, announces hi 
business in e very neat note 





























“vean Ryeane, taylor and bit maker, (Prom London), 
haying taken a room in small building belonging to. 
Willocks forthe purpose of prosecuting the duties of his 
trade, bega eave to inform the ladies and gentlemen of York 
that he has commenced the above busines, and to those 
wo may hoaour hin with thei eommands he fers him 
Tel from his experienc, to afar satietaetion™ 

‘A few years Inter we find a competitor, thie time frum 
New York 

“Samuel Bell, fashioner, lately arrived from New York, 
informs the public that he has commenced business at his 
top, kept at the Widow Osborne's, facing Cat, Kendle’, 
‘whete he will earry on the fashionabo tailoring, business 
‘with the greatest despatch and on the most rousonabe 
terme—Ladios and gentlemen wishing to favour him with 
‘heir exstom may depend on the steietest punctalty 

York, July 12th, 1805." 

Samuel Juckion commenced busines an a hatter about 
the pame time. He hopes to receive ash for hs hat, wl 
‘cept farsa pendace, but will have none of credit 

Samuel Jackwon tnforts his friends and the public in 

toneral that hela commenchig the hating busines opposite 
to'Thos. Ridowt, Esa, in the town of York, where he will 
fae al Kite of fry lamb’ wool and country prod, oF 
fash itself wil be received for hats, but no ereit need be 

‘One Rock calls to our atention that there was atleast 
one haiesresser in York in 1800. In e day of wigs and 
beards, pus and curls, the hairdresser had Utle of the 
brrber about him, but his sstabishment was the beauty 
parlor of the day 

“Rock, Hai Dresser, from London, begs leave to inform 
‘the Indies and gentlemen of York end its vicilty that he 
wil open shop on the 25th Snstant in Me. Cooper's house, 

xt the Printing ffie, All orders eft for him at said 
place wil be penetally attended to. -N.B.—Shop customers 
{nd others will he dressed on the most resonate terms 

‘York had bakers almost from ite commencement, nd 


























the carly industry appears to have centred around Jordan's 
York Hote, atone time the town’s most important hostery 
In the reat of Jordan's, detached from the other bullangs, 
there long stood slid siracture of brick, eirular and 
Aomeshaped without and vault witht, and of consider. 
fable height and diameter. ‘hie was Pasl Marian’s publi 
‘ven, “Marian, or Morin, a Frenchman, was not the frst 
baker in York, for be veers toa predecessor in his announce 
rent of November, 1801 

"Paul Morin begs leave to Inform hie fiends and the 
publle that he has declined carrying on the baking business 
for Mr. Bestan and now esrves it on in all its branches on 
his own acenont at the howse formerly oootpied by Mr 
Beaman, where they may be supplied with bread atthe rate 
of four lis. for a shilling; bizeuts, buns, cakes, ete. He 
hope by atsidoity and attention to hie basines to merit 
encouragement 

“N—Any person sending four to be baked by him 
Wil receive seven ls of bread for every ax Ib. of four 

Morin was contemporary with another baker, Francis 
Baloo, who, though lightly outbid by Moria in the mount 
ff rea given to those sho brought four to be baked. (for 
he advertised only “pound for pound”), was yet, perhaps, & 
[ttle ahead of him inservice, for he dalivered bread, eakes 
and buns, snd also eked mest in his heke-oven for any who 
‘wished, ‘Poe the convenience of mal families Bloour made 
Tread in lonves of too, thror and four pound” weight. Tn 
1804 Morin advertised "nine lowves for s dolla, om paying 
ready money”, but he doesnot state thesia" Many years 
After Jordan's ceased to function as a hotel, Mori's bake: 
‘ven, repsied and somewhat extended, rendered valiable 
servic, for init was buked by Mossrs. Juckes and Reynolds 
{lange suyoy of bread furnished in 18889 tothe Regulars 
fd ria In Toronto, 














sreaty favoured by the gentry of 


York, and breweries might cnnsequenty be expected to 
appeer eomerhat Inter then in other towns, particularly 
nce tere was a considerable manufacture ot Diveh beor, 
‘popular dein hardly to be classed with the regular prod 


“bid, November 34, 161, TNL, May 3,10, 








tit, ‘The frst advertisement relative to brewing la that 
ff Robert Henderson in 1806, and itis probable that he had 
Town in business for several Years previous to that dite: 

The subseriber Informe his customers and the pubic 
in general that he has commenced brewing for the seuson; 
land is now ready to deliver strong and table beet In barre 
‘nd half harele,of good quality and intends to begin brew 
‘ngs keeping le forthe ensuing suntver, inthe course of 
next month—and pledges himeelt that mote attention than 
tren shall bo paid the quality of hit keeping beer. Rabert 
Henderson, N.B-—Cash peid for barley, wheat and other 
country produce. An active boy wanted."* 

In the York Gazette of November 18, 1811, appears an 
announeoment by the Henderson estate, ofering for rent 
for one year “a tall house, Brew Hoe, te, with all the 
Implements nd tensile for eaerying’ on the brewing.” 
The site of this (probably the frst) brewery ls not given, 
Int it was no doubt lckted on the south-east corner of 
Sherbourne and Duchess Streets, "An suthority detriber 
the manufactory as consisting in 1820 of “a stone malt 
house ad granary, a range of small frame bulldings along 
Duchess Street, where the malt was ground in a hand, 
fd a row of arches dug In he bank, finished with masonry 
find covered swith earth. These arches, whlch extended 
Atty feet slong the-south side of the To, were used or 
‘toring the boer and fermenting tubs". Tho malt house 
find granary was belng used a century later eo an auto 
Inobile supply shop, bat all the other buildings have tong 
Since disappeared, Thomas Stayll and John Doel sere 
famong the later proprietors of the extalishment, Door 
fnoving to a brewery at the otthewest corr of Bay snd 
Adelaide Streets, adjoining his home 

"Among the most typleal manufactures of the pioneer 
period were the muking of candles by the chandler, and 
{f snap and potesh in a potaahery, the two types of work 
tring frequently carried on In one plant. Many peopl 
‘even in towns, made thei own eandles und soup, while rome 
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farmers engaged lzo inthe more complicated potash man F 
facture. Other householders were content to accumulate 

renee and exchange it for qoap and candles when the 
handler called at thelr door, Among the earlst tall 
‘handlers in York was Wiliam Smith, who followed that { 
oecupation at least ‘as early as 1810. ‘Thero was a great if 
{rade with England in wood ashes and potarh, which is i 
recalled by th fllowing advertiement: " 

“Asher wanted. Seven pone, Halifax eurreney, par fl 
boul for house ashes wl be given delivered nt the Potash i 
‘Works (opposite the jal), and fve pence, same currency, if E 
taken from the houses; also elght pence, New York cur- i 
ency for eld ants delivered at the works It la recom ij 
‘mended to those persons who have ashes to be careful in 
Ieecplng them dry, otherwise they will nt be taken. Any 
‘entity willbe eecelved at «tle by W. Allan, York 

'W. Allan held inthe following year (1801) the offces of 
Coector of Duties and Inspector of Pot and Pearl Ashes it 
‘and Pour, and in later years he was Postmaster; but he was 
‘ot the oniy desler in ashes, for Dule Kendrick erected & te 
Botaahory on lot No. 7, westside of Yonge Street, in De- i 
ember, 1709. Under the heading “Ashes! Ashes! Ashes! ; 
1heavertigs the price he is prepared to pay, with the ex- 
planation (which had often to be ma in pnnoer days) that 
"ine coneives it his duty to form thote who may have 
suhes to dispose of, that It will not be in his power to pay 
fash, but merchandise at cash price™s* 

Tn Inter years, just before York became the city of 
‘Toronto, Peter Freeland’s soap and candle factory was 7 
‘erected on the wherf at the foot of Yonge Strat. Frecland 
Was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and In 1819 emigrated to 
Ameren. Soon afterwards he removed to Montreal and, 
with his brother Wiliam, caried on the soxp and eandlo i 
Thsiness until 1880, whereupon Peter removed to York i 
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Concerning the factory whlch he opened here John Ross 
olertson nays 

“The land, and land covered by water, upon which the 
boulldng was erected, was purchased, the est half from 
adge Sherwood in 1892, abd the east half In 1896 from 
Peter McDougall. The factory was frame and stood on the 
wharf at the foot af Yonge Street on the eastside. ‘The 
ater lot extended from Scott to Yonge Street, and from 
{he top ofthe bank to the Windmill Lite, and, owing tothe 
fect that almost the whole property was land covered ith 
Water, the soap works had to be built on eribe sank with 
tone. ‘The dimensions of the building were ninety feet 
hy forty, and three storeys high, having large double doors 
In each ond. Some ofthe Seon sag-Kettee and setions of 
Ietles were imported from Scotland, as at that early date 
there were no fuclties for making thent in Canada. ‘The 
halance of Uie machinery or plant was made in Cseday ex 
opting the eandle moult, which had 4a be Iported from 
the United States, 

"The two large sheds shown in the foreground of the 
sete, that 1s the long one to the right and that in the 
entre, were nsed for storing wood athers and alksli for 
converting the tallow, great rosin, etey Into toap was 
fxtracted. The lime was used for enustcsing the above: 
area lial by mixing i incerta proportions withthe 
ashes previous to leaching with water, ‘he ice was used 
in warm weather forthe purpode of hardening the candles 
in the moulds, so that they might be more easly extracted 
‘The large shed tothe let was «storehouse, where rendered 
tallow in barrels was store, the supply being drawn from 
Cenada, the United States and Russia. Other tuw materials 
were used iy large quantitiee, ach as palin ll from the 
Westcoast of Africa and rosin, principally rom the Cato- 
Has 








"The old factory recalls the merry daye when Toronto 
‘Bay was fll of wild ducks, Tt eald that they were "90 
plentiful around the wharf that Me. Frecland used to shoot 
them from the factory door or windows. Mr, Richard im 
ring was one day walking along the shore when sme ducks 
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‘ew up from the water, He fied at them without Joking 
trhere the shot was gong, and It erashed into the windows 
of the factory. Mr. Freeland ran outwith a number of men 
to epel the invaders. Th the factory was a tamo muskrat 
that used to dine on fish caught by the men. ‘The fhormen 
fried their nets alongside of the factory, and one day the 
Inuskeat got into the net and was beng hauled in He 
Sam around inside of the wonden foals trying to make bis 
apes finding tet he could not dive onder them, he sti 
Alenly sprang aver and thus mado his escape 

‘Old nhbiant ef Toronto remembered te days when 
‘the tallow for Precland’s factory used to bo transported 
from Rochester in schooners, On one ovesson "a tehoone? 
thus loaded wes caught in terrible storm off the Island, 
‘nd the sailors thre the cargo of tallow into the lake, AC 
the same time there was a conalderable amoat of sit on 
Tard, which might much better have Deen thrown over. 
bard, dnstead of the more valuable tallow, the eat being 
fn the hold and the tallow om deck. For weeks they were 
fishing up ths tallow along the thore of the lake. Many 
fricks were practised by thete "Yankee tallow merchants, 
fs for inntatce on opening ane ofthe barrls a large stone 
‘vas found imbedded in i. weighing aboot one hundred 
ponds, whieh Me, Precland had pa for as tallow. 

‘Daring the Rebellion of 1897 there was a scarcity of 
labour, and Freeland was compiled to run the soap into 
Boxes instead of utting i into bars; it was then ool in 
Tange masses, just at the boxes had. moulded it, After 
factory hours some of the men spent their time around the 
Iitehen fre moulding bullets. Tut those who made soap 
ft Frecland’s would hardly recognise taday's procest of 
fmanutactare, 

“A number of York's early manufactries were located on 
the River bon, sme of them outside the limits of the town, 
‘An editorial note probably written by Wiliam Lyon Mac- 
iKenale oatino the see of enterprises in operation in 1827, 
tind makes rome sggeations fr the expansion of industry in 
‘the Don Valley 

‘About three miles out of to, In the bottom of a deep 
ravine, watered by the River Den and bounded alo bY 












































Deautifal and verdant fate, are situated the York poper 
nil, diatilery, and Mr. Shepant's axe-grinding machinery, 
and Messrs. Hollvall's large and extenive brewery. T went 
‘ut to view these improvements a few days ago and fe: 
fumed much gratied with witnessing the paper: mani 
facture in active operation; as also the bold and pleasing 
scenery onthe banks ofthe Don.” The river might be made 
Davieabl, with xmall expense, up to the brewery at If 
‘the murrounding lands were Ind out in fire-eere lot al ihe 
‘way to town, they would sell to great advantage 

“Among old-time breweries Doe!'s—famous as the meet 
{ng-lace of the organisers of the Rebellion of 1897-~and 
Bloor’, from which the great east-west thoroughfare takes 
fs name, stand ont prominently in Toronto's history. Pre 
vious to 1880 Joseph Bloor, an Englishman, wes proprietor 
of the Farmers" Arma Inn, conveniently sitaated near the 
market place. In hie time that section ‘of the ety Was 
‘usually ealled The Devils Half Acre, About 1890 he re: 
moved tothe village of Yorkvill, and soon afterward esta 
lished a brewery in the suvine north of the fet concession 
road, now Bloor Street. The bulding end its suroundings 
fare sell deseribed by John Toss Robertaon 

“Te was a low red-brick bulfine one hundred fet long 
and fy ov sixty feet wide, Tt stood atthe bottom of the 
vine on tho south sie ofthe ere, 4 Ite to the east of 
the present iron bridge at the head of Huntley Street Tt 
was In operation in 1855, and probably for four or five years 
previous to that date. The stream which was larger then 
than now was dammed up at this point to give water power 
for grinding. A blg pond several acres in extent was thas 
made, and in the spring the water would back up nearly 
to Yonge Street. ‘The brewery wan reached by a roudway 
running own the ravine from Bloor Street st the head of 
Huntley Street. Pieturecque as the epot is even now, it | 
‘was stl more so at that time when the woods were thicker 
and natore in her primeval beauty. At the top of the hill 
‘on the northern ide stood the cotage of Chatles Jarvis, 
from which stepe led down the steep delvity, There was 
tn entrance to the brewery at the south side and also on 
the east sie.” 




















‘The highway near which Bloor built hi brewery wat 
early Known as the Sjdesham Road, aod fora time as St 
Paul's Road. “Ho and Sheri Jarvis were prominent in lay 
Ing out the village of Yorkville, which narrowly escaped 
the name Bloorvile as well as Rosedale and Comaerland, 
Which wore suggested. Bloor operated his brewery only a 
few years. On one oocasion, when he was drawing. send 
‘rom the island, his team of hortes broke trough the feo 
and were drowned. At that time, it may be explained, ll 
sand used for industrial purpores in Toronto. was hatled 
from the Isand—or, more accurately, the Peninsie 

In the same locality, but somewhat northwand-beyond 
the Blue Hill Revine—wae once tobe found *Rerwland Bure’ 
Folly. Ths large unfnisbed frame building, gable towards 
the street ong stood on the wet side of Yonge with all Its 
‘windows hoarded up. Tt wae to have been a carding oF 
falling mil, worked hy machinery driven by the stream {n 
the valley below; but elther the poor wool supply or de: 
‘elences in the building and ite location rendered Burr's 
stheme abortive 

Rowland Burr was one of thote men who sre ahead of 
their time. A born engineer and mechani, hs aw and 
schemes were frequentiv top advanced for the eireame 
Stance in which he was placed, ‘He was from Pennsylvania, 
And was Tall of the energy and enterprise characteristic of 
“Americans; but he lacked the training which might tre 
‘quently have aaved him from errors of judgment. He was 
foremost among projectors of canal between Lake On 
tario and Georgian Bay eid the valley of the Humber and 
Lake Simone, and personally surveyed the rote and pb 
lished a report upon it He suggested a plank tramway 
fon Yonge Street north of Lot (Queen), and a short plane 
raul vas at one time conviricted ove” the worst pert of 
the highway between that intersection and Yorkville. He 
‘was responsible alo forthe ebtting down of the Blue Hil 
Tong a treble ordeal to travellers. Concerning his factory 
enterprises it may be said that he bul, either for himselt 
Gr others, considerable numb and obtained and ineatled 
the eomplicatod plant of each of them at x time when sich 
lndertakings were not easy to accomplish, ving to the 
bckwardntcs of the eountry and the few facilites fr ime 
Dortng and transporting heavy machinery inland, 














[A small manufactory of special intereat because of its 
sitoaton was Sarel Care's Glue Factory, which stood until 
sbi on the eastern side of Church Street between Gerrard 
tnd Carlton, Just Beyond this establishment was a large 
patch of bush land, « poplar rendervous of the ile youths 
Gr Toronto, Church ‘Street then terminated at Carton 
Street, but a narrow sand Toad Ted to the edge of Moly 
‘Wood's Bush, as the district was log leally known, 

Mention of an establishment for the manufacture ot 
tue recalls that in June, 1846, the erection of factories was 
Fratlated by Counel to prevent noisy oF malodorous estab. 
Tishments from ing bullt neue any street Tine; to nait 
that all manutactorie, blacksmith shops, eft. should be 
constructed of brick or tone with motal-covered roofs; and 
Stipulating that factrics “emitting any’ dlaagrecable 
flovia” should have chimneys of sufeiont height to eamry 
{hem of "The octasion for these regulations appears to 
have been the appllestion of Edwin Bell for permission to 
frvet a ap and candle factory. 

"An inustey eatiy mong the most important was that 
of the wagron'maler. As eviliation advanced, the making 
ot varios types ofearringen and bugwies developed; while 
fh madern times most of seh manfactories have pasted out 
tt existence, ora inthe ease of the MeLaughlin Carriage 
Factory, Oshawa,—entered the new feld of motor-<ar con 
Struction. Bebweon, 1887 and 1840 John Bell operated a 
xrriage and farm lnplement factory on Vitoria Street 
forth of Adelaide, where the Confederation Lite building 
tras later erected,” Iin products were famous throughout 
the Home District and beyond aa being constructed in the 
hewestdesyns and farnahed with the latest improvements. 
John Ross Robertson gives good description of the life 
find ties of Jon Bell 

“He made not only reaping machines but ploughs, bar= 
rows cultivators, horse rakes, and seed drills, Besides this 
‘decidedly miseallaneous assortment of goods he built heavy 
sragons and he tlso waa able to make far more carriage, 
Tries snd sige thon he could nd purehasers for, those 
rho were abe in those days to Indulge in the luxury of a 
Tarage being very few and far betwoon, That was the 
ime when in atly spring the ald ttl of ‘mudd’, as ap 











piled to York, would do equally well for Toronto, At that 
feason ofthe your wagons drawn by oxen might frequently 
bo soon stuck fart in the mud on both Adelaide and Victoria 
Strets, requiring all the aslatance that could be rendered 
tham to extriete both the oxen and the vehile they were 
attempting to draw from their very uncomfortable postion, 

“Ite sald by od residents in Toronto that ell built the 
frst reaping machines ever made in Canada. He was an 
exhibitor of those implements at the Provincial Exhibition 
holdin Hamiltan in 1847, and obtalned x diploma for the 
sume. ‘This honarary distinetion isa] extant and fn pos. 
feasion of one of the members of Mr. Res farily. Bell 
only lived to complete about twenty reaping machines 
he fll let to the cholers epidemic prevailing in To: 
roto in 1849. 

“The lato Br. George Crookshanle was one of Mr. Bell's 
carlost customers. He purchased one ofthe fist, f nat the 
‘ery fist machine bult at the Vielria Street factory, and 
placed It on hls Yonge Steet farm tan miles north of To- 
Fonto. ‘There was a great prejudice aguiet these machines 
In the minds of the working classes ofthe day, as they were 
fearful that their Introduction would aff! the rate of 
wares. Threats to burs the barns and other farm bulldngs 
brlonging to Afr. Crookshank were freely indulged in, but 
were, happlly tor all partie, never carved into effect. Bell 
aimed for his reaper that ft would eut ten acres of wheat, 
‘ath or huvley daly. Whether i waa qulte as pret m soe. 
‘estas this i not known, but at any rate Mf, Crookshatic 
was fully satis with his bargain ™= 

Bell constructed also come of the first cabs used on 
‘Toronto streets. Like al sipe, a well asthe earliest loco. 
rotives, Chose ploneer vehicles of city transportation were 
‘med. ‘The fst that Bell made was called General Wafer 
while subsequent erations were dignified hy the appela: 
tons Wellington and. General Brock. Cabs soon became 
co numerous to bother naming, it In todern times the 
rmotor-ear has dsplaced tho horsedrawn Vehicle to such a 
extent that cabs and carriages have become eutosities. 

‘Wiliam Dixon's “Longacre Carriage Works”, 6258 Ade 
Inide Street West, next door to Grand's Sale Stabes, was 








among the best known in Canada Jn the seventies and 
‘ghee. “A contemporary desription states thatthe buld- 
ing "is one of the most imporing and bes-arranged ear 
lage factories in the Province of Ontario. ‘The style of 
lrchitetane is Venetian, and the matorials aro rd brick 
find eat atone with white bck dressings. ‘The bulding 
Conta fou" storeys and x basement. 

he basrnent i aed nthe Blackamith’s shop and iron 
‘working department. "The ground and fst Boor are used 
ts show rooms, and the stock om and embraces sme fine 
Specimens ofthe eavlagebullders ert in buggies, phisctons, 
Tantus and family carlages, some of them being marvels 
fof beautifel finish and perfect workmanship. The upper 
floes ofthe buflding are devoted to the various departments 
foe the tinde, and the repairing of all Kinds of vehicles, 
leighs, cutters, ete 

Dixon fret began business inthis ety tn 1857, at 
that time doing all the work himsolf, and since then the 
business has developed until now (1877) he isthe head of 
‘he largest catringe-bulding establishment inthe Dominion, 

“A lsoge number of eareiages are built by Mr. Dix, 

iis aveeage ld st present belng from S00 to 400 per 
‘nnant and these ate shipped to al parts of the Dominion, 
find occasonally tothe Stats and Earopes"" 

‘Among the most important easly foundries was 
located on the eatt aide of Yonge Stret, a short distance 
orth of Queen. Ploughs stoves, and other hens hardware 
were turned out by this factory for many year, bat It is 
Chiety remembered now an the place where Ontario's fest 
Iocomotive, the Toronto, was contracted. ‘There may be 
{few people stil Hiving who can real the nolable sight 
the Toronto was slowly and laboriously urged through the 
reste from Good's Toronto Locomotive Works southward 
to ft destination on the line of the old Northern Railway 
Inan issue of the Conadin Journal ls Mthograph of the 
Ioeonotive, and the following account 

“We have much pleasure in presenting ur readers with 
1s drawing of the frst locomotive engine constricted In 
Canal, and Indeed, we Deleve, in any British enloy. The 
‘Toronto fy cetally no bauity, nor ie she dstingdshed for 





























any peclarty In construction, but she affords a very str 
ing Mustration of our progress in the mechanieal art and 
af the growing wants of fhe country. The Toronto we 
built at the Toronto Locomotive Work, which were estabe 
lished hy ‘Mr. Good in October, 1852."‘The onder for the 
‘Toronto was recived in February, 1852, for the Ontario, 
Simeoe and Huron Union Railroad! The engine was cot: 
pleted on the 16th of April and put on the track the 26th 
Of the same month. Her dimensions are a fllows:eplinder 
16 inches ditmeter, stroke 22 inches, driving whee feet 
5 inches in diameter, length of lntarnal fre box 4 fost 6 
Inches, weight of engine 25 tons, number of tubes 150, 
dlainetar of tuber 2 Inches. 

“in 1852 Charles Perry wes the proprietor of « foundry 
lm York, and, in adation to the regular products usualy 
‘ssoclaod with seh mansactores, he entered into the 
wor of supplying the Itest type of printing presses tothe 
Printers of York end elewhere. In the same year Mess. 
W., Sheldon, F. R. Dutcher, W, A, Dutcher, Samuel An 
rag J. and B. Vanmorman advertised their foundry, which 
‘was Tong among the most prominent fectories in Toronto 
Their announcement i interesting not only because ofits 
Aeseription ofthe plant bat alo owing to ite products, may 
‘of which are now old-fashioned if not in the realm of 
‘rites 

“They respetflly inform theit friends and the public 
‘hat they have lately made large additions to their exta= 
lishments. ‘They have enlarged thelr Furnace #0 a8 to 
‘enable them to make Castings of any sie or weight used 
this provine, and erected Lathes for turning and fehing 
‘the same. They have also erected « Steam Engine of ten 
horse-power, of thelr own manufactre, for propelling theit 
‘machinery, whichis now in complete operation, and they are 
prepared to build Steam Engines of any se, either high 
low pressure. Having a number of expericoed engineers 
employed, whose eepabilities eannot le doubted, they ope 
{share the patronage of « generous public. They always 
‘Keep constantly on hand and for ale, ether by wholossle 
fr retal, Bark Mis, Cooking, Prana, Pate and Box 
Stoves, also, a generous assortment of Hollow Ware, com 




















isting of Kettles from one to one hundred and twenty 
gallons; Bakeovens, Bake-esins, Belly-Pols, High Pans, 


Tea Kettles, Wash-Kettos, Portable Furnaces, Ge. Also are 
constantly manufacturing MU-Gearing of all kinds; Sleigh 
Shoes, 60, 56, 90, 28, 15, 14 and 7 pound Weights, Clock 
fand Sash’ Weights, Cranes, Andleone, Cart and. Wagon 
Boxes, Clothier’ Plates, Plough Castings, and Plough of 
all inde” 

Concerning the stoves here mentioned it may be ex: 
plained to the present generation that the square, unsightly 
Doxatove was long the only type in use, and they varied 
from very small to very large. Coal, at fost employed only 
hr blacksmiths, was gradually introduced, and’ there was 
‘eoinsent improvement inthe shape and design of stoves 
‘Those with open grates uddod greatly to the cheerfulness 
of living-reoms; while in goneral the heating of buildings 
(pradully became a combination of acientiBe skill and orna- 
ental at, developing healt and comfort with adaptability 
And eauty in house furnishing. A weiter in the eighteen 
tightiescutines the progrest of heating at fellows 

"To witnos the daplay at one ofthe annual exhibitions 
or in one of the large mantfactaring establishment, it to 
fee in a most remarible manner, xx mach sein any other 
branch of manufacture, the progress of tasto and vein 
‘et, well as in arragyements for comfort. ‘The rarity 
fd beauty of the designs, as well as the arrangements for 
promoting health, and tho convenlence of “elfcewder’, i 
‘which the fire need never go ot the whole winter, are tral 
marvels, 

“The stoves of the present day are not only useful but 
highly crmamental, and other heating arrangements, 
‘whether from furnaces supplying hat alr, or by steam, oF 
hot water all are made to appear a part of the furnishing 
of hall or dravring.room." 

ot air farnaces were ising adverticed in the eighteen 
Attos, and by the eihtios steam and hot water bllrs were 
the spciltoe of many a stove and furnace manufacturer 
Some of them used. Bundy radiators, which could be 

‘aaped to every building and to every part of any build 
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‘ng; and theve, when omamented with the new coll greens, 
whether in hal or drawing-room, may’ be made to enerespand 
‘withthe most lunarions furniture, and become an attaetive 
featore in the genoral eect." 

Tn the ate fifties lower Yonge Street was the location 
of a number of factories, several of which have already 
‘been mentioned. An old trade ie recalled by the advertise 
tent of H. G, Rooth, Coppersmith, at 181 Yonge. He was 
als s worker in tin pate, sheet itn, brass, led and tne, 
fand advertises for sale. brewing coppers, reftirerstrs, 
‘worm; still, pipes for steam engines, metal roting, cores 
uttering and conductor pips, at well a lange wort. 
‘ment of “planished, japanned, stamped ani! common fin- 

"AL 152 Yonge Strect W. P. Marston manufactured guns, 
pistols, revolvers, target and hunting rifles, ammunition, 
te. Among other produets of Interest he advertises hunt. 
Ing knives, walking stlek guns, Colts revolvers, powder 
‘asks, shot belts, game bags, dram asks, and dog eal 
Another Youge Street manufactory of 2868, and one that 
falls to mind @ wall-known family snd basiness, wa th 
Teather Works of Beardmare & Coy which advertises "a 
varied assortment of Spanish and Slaughter Sole, French 
Calf, Upper, ee", atthe establiiment then lated at the 
corner of Queen and Yonge Streets 

Perhaps the first dealer in planos In York was T. Brown- 
lng, whose wnnoncement in 1882 advertises imported plano- 
fortes for salo to "the nobility of York”, tase which 
possibly portended an indlation of their cost 

"T. Browning, planoforte manager, bes to inform the 
nobility af York and its vieinty that he has brought from 
London & few superior instruments, grands eabinet and 
squares, which willbe ald st t very low price. ND. Ih 
struments repaired and tuned. Applications, if by letters 
postpaid, t Bir Bl’, No. 187 King Stree, York, Vice, 
‘ovenber 27¢h, 1882." 

"Among the eaely plano manufacturers in Toronto wet 
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Wiliam Afathens, from Landon, England, who was the 
Inventor and sole manufacturer af “the new patent cottage 
pianoforte". His establishment in 1858 was at 58 Elm 
Breet and he advertises that after “many sears in busi 
‘ese Hoth in Hamilton and Toronto, wherein is time and 
fttenton are devoted to the improvement and manufacture 
‘of Cottage Piano Forte to eit the extremes ofthis imate, 
hho has mich satisfaction in announcing to his fiends end 
‘the public generally that he bas at length succeded in make 
ing several mot important improvements which he Is on 
feat wil insare to thle most useful and elegant of all 
Iusleal Instruments a strength and durability heretofore 
Ciattainable, while for sweetness and brlllaney of tone and 
Snaticty of touth, W. M. will challenge ite being equalled 
by any Cottage Piano Fore of either foreign or home manu 
facture”. Among other attractions his panos had “Patent 
Metalic equal tension and string platee and fron bracing, 
tegant fest, octagon Ines, carved trutes and elegant fret 
‘rork' and the price varied from £45 t0 £5. 

"The occupation of blacksith bs almost pasted away, 
bout eo eceniy that most people ean remember when every 
village had severl, and all rural highways @ represent 
live at the trade every fet males. William Richmond, 
‘wheelwright, and Robert Richmond, Blacksmith, ware long 
Toested in a ahop st the north-east comer of Queen and 
Witla (now Simcoe) Streets, ‘The loealty was long re 
Inenbered because the notorious Brown-Cameron eletion 
ot of 1887 took place near by. The Richmonds were a8 
food worknen wx cout be found in the city, and were fondly 
Feealled by Upper Canada College old boys of 1845-60, fr 
fhe tle plot of geound fa front of the shop was a favourite 
fesort for marhleplaying and other sporting activites 

‘Okd man Richmond” was popular with the boys, and with 
ood reuson, for when they wanted thir sloighs feed they 
“ways bronght them lo Richmond, and if th boys had been 
fut euttingshinnies nene the White bridge, or inthe neigi- 
ourkeod of Rosedale, or Ridost's Bush, now Sherbourne 
Stroet, they always had the shinnle trimmed by ane ofthe 
Richmond hays, wo were not very heavy in thee charges 
In tact they were so food-natuned that tnforunately thir 























00d nature was frequently imposed upon. The od shop dis- 
ppeared when Jones’ Hotel was put up some years ago."™= 
‘Mention of a blslamith recalls a trade which flourished 
in the days when every farmer was a shotmaker, and fre- 
‘ently @ harneremaker ae wall. Among Toronto tanner 
Jesse Ketchum stands cut prominendly—not only because 
heonce suplled most ofthe Home District with leather, but 
also for hit strength of character. Where his evil-emeling 
{tannery stod in the outskirts ofthe early ety, at Yonge and 
Newgate (Adelaide) Streets, a Haney Dew now dlapences 
Selcous fod: and facing Yonge Street were then high piles 
Of hides and anak in front of the tanning sheds in 1889 
‘Tames Acton obtained interesting reminiscences” from the 
bOvyear old foreman of the tannery, who recalled an ot 
fasion when Mr. Ketchum, ting the men in is employ 
‘witha keg of bee (Do's Brewery vets near hy and it was 
Seton week), poured the lauor inta a tanning-vat, and 
forthorith delivered an exhortation om Total Abstinence! 
fore factories began to sprlant the small tradesman 
‘there were large numbers of taaners eabinet-malkers, sad- 
Alera, shoemalers, wheal-erights, coopers and similar mam- 
factuvers in Toronta. The elty directories from tho eighteen- 
thirtioe ontvard enumerate hundreds of men engaged in 
these trades. ‘There were, too, numerous Buackaraths in 
the city: while among women's trades may’ be found & cone 
ilrable numberof miler, drecamalert ad. "stay 
makers” (refering to corsets). From an analysis of 
Wills Brown's City Directory for 1856-7 we learn the 
numbers engaged In the chief trades and professions: Ac- 
fruntants, 18; architects, 11; artiste, 18; bakers, 87; 
bankers, 11; baeisters and solltors, 108; blacksmith, 96 
ost and ahoe males, 240; bulers, 66; brewer, 15; brik 
layers, 01; brickmakere, 55; eabinetmakers, 82; eabmen 
and propeetors, $8; carpenters, 486; eaters, 187; clerks, 
119; clergymen of all deaminations, OT; dresemakers and 
tlliners 62; dey goods merchants and importers, 103; 
trootrs and provision dealer, 298; labourer, 892; painters, 
184; printers, 7; tailors, 203: tnamith, 97. Thin list dows 
ot include all the avocations followed in the ity, but 








ee the Conon Shoe od Lanier Journal, ae 








la sufilently explicit for our present purpose, When elas 
fed it shows of professional persont, 427; of meehanieal, 
44681; and of industrial ether than mechanical, 200% 
Among tradesmen af more highly specialised oeupations 
Hated a few years earlier are many whlch have long since 
Alsappenred: portelt landscape, hata, ania, hose, 
land coach palnters; wood, sal, and bankenote engraver 


farries,eurrers, and wonders; wheel-wrights, carpet 
land fringe weavers Brosh an broom makers, sl-makers, 
filders and map-mounters; maltsters, welsinkers, and 
Sausagemakers aa Well s2 one eich of Uhe trades of make 
ing bellows, nails, scales, whips, fanning-mily,blacking, 
mathematical Instruments and lucifer maths.” 

Workmen were gradually concentrated In larger plants 
Among the prominent manufacturers of sixty yeart ao 
tmay Be mentioned J. & J. Taylor, Safe Manufacturers; 
Gooderham & Worts' Distiloy; Robert Hay & Coy, Fura 
ture Manufacturers; Christe, Brown & Co's Biscuit Pu 
tory; Lyman Brothers & Co, Manufectring Chemists 
‘Booth & Sons, Brassfounders; 3. D. Nasmith, Biacult Mano 
facturer, (the frm was established by hia father in 1844) 
‘the Phoonix Coffee and Spice Mils; the Don Paper Mle 
G-D. Morse & Cars Soup and Candle Works; Mestre, Davin 
{Cos Toronto Packing House; H.B, Clarke & Co's Tranle 
tnd Bag Factory; Lamb's Blacking and Glue Factory (estab 
Tished in 1857); Todhunter, Black & Co, Manufacturers of 
Chocolate and Coena; Wilson's Brush Factory; Helntrsan 
& Co's Plano Manufactory: Copp, Clark & Co, Printers 
Stationers and Bookaclers (established in 1842 by Hugh 
Scoble): Chares Hoeekh's Brush Factory: Messrs. Northrop 
€ Lyman’s Patent Motiine Warehouse; and Wilson's Vin 
zur Bancfactory. A considerable mumber of these are 
‘ames which stil have evory familiae ring. 

‘A few of the more enterprising and successful trados- 
zen, many of whom wore in those daya "veal Old-countey 
‘en, gradually accumulated a ile eaptal and rote above 
thelr flows, becoming the proprietors of small factories 
‘while the many met changing conditions by seeking m= 
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lopment therein, cither at thelr own trade oF aa sled or 
Unskilod Iaboorers in any coeupation that offered, To 
‘lose this account of trade and industries in Toron it is 
Spproprlate to lustrate the development hy showing how 
Harvey Shepar skill xe an axemater gradually ley in 
characteristic fashion, to the establishment of an axe 
Ictory whieh was in suecesoful operation long after is 
death. Sheppard Street, connecting Adelaide and Richmond, 
fommemorates this famoos worker in iron, whove imprint 
fn ate, broud-axe or adze was a guarantee of ts temper and 
‘aualty. Dr. Seadding™ outlines the progress of this 
teresting inde 

“Harvey Shepard axe factory was on the westside of 
thi hort street Hefore his establishment here he worked 
ina smithy of the customary vilage type on King Street, 
‘on the property of Jordan Post Like Jordan Post himself 
Harvey’ Shepard was of the oldfashloned. New England 
‘mould, congated and wiry. After brief suspension of 
Tusines, a placard hung up tn the country inns character- 
Letically announced to hit frends snd the public tat head 
resumed hs former oscupation and thet he woul, “by the 
si of Divine Providence’, ndertake to frm out as od 
‘axes as any that he had ever made; which acknowledgement 
‘of the soures of his ak is commendable surely, if unueual 
So, lio, there ls no one who will efute to sppiand an epi 
‘grammatie observation of his, when responding to sf ap: 
pal of charity. “Though dealing usualy in tron only, T 
Keep’, he said a tle stoceofalver and gold for such & 
callus this’ The factory on Shepard Siret was afterwards 
‘worked by Dr. 3. Armstrong, and subsequently by SMe 
‘Thomas Champion, formerly of Shefleld, who in 1838 ad- 
vertiged that he hada large stck of Champlon’s warranted 
steal axes, made at the factary orginally bul by the 
Tate Harvey’ Shepard, and afterwards cotupied by John 
Armstrong. As Shepan’s end Armstrong’s axes have been 
oeidedly preferred before any others in the Province, the 
‘avertisement continues, “itis only necessary to state that 
(Champion's are made by the the same workmen, and from 
the very best material, to ensure for them the este con- 
tinued preference 














CHAPTER XVI 
Faas ap Exannrions 


TrioveH Governor Slmeoe supported the establishment of 
fan Agricultural Society at Niagara in 1798, eatly govern 
ment encotrarement of agrcutare in Upper Canada Was 
lnagelyretrcted to the growth of hemp, which i Wa hoped 
{his provinee would supply in quantities sufficient for the 
fuse Of the British navy. Legation in 1880 and later 
yours alded tho establishment of Ageleultural Soci, 
fd this broader recognition of the importance af the In 
‘lutry ws the chietimpate leading to the development of 
tire 

‘Some exhibitions had beon held In the Niagara district 
previous to 1800, but If any occurred in York before 1820 
they received no mention in the Upper Canada Gazette, 
There was, however, an Upper Canada Agricultural and 
Commerciat Soiety holding mestings in York previous to 
1808 when i was dissolved from lack of support, and some 
‘mal flys may have been held under ite auapiow; but the 
‘American oecupation of the town in 1813 had e very de- 
Dressing effect for several yeuty and is unlikely that any 
Initiative was exerted in iat direction price to L818, when 
the Arricaltaral Society was formed. Un any ease the feet 
‘gricatural exhibitions in the capita passed. slmost unre 
farded, and we have no details concerning them, From 
ferences in early publications we learn, however, thet & 
Cattle Show was held in the town on May 7, 1820, and 
following years semlannual fairs. Fotheryil's York 
Almanank sates that they were held “the thd Monday tn 
Bay, and the fret Monday in October, for sx days each 
peri" Prizos and premiums were usually awarded the 
Siret dey, and, during the balance of the fair, days were 
fssigned to live rtck, vegetables and fruits, the sale of 
horses and other stock, and similar departments of ag 
caltural enterprise. The old Fale Green war located nea? 
the shore of the Ray immediately west of Berkeley Stret 
According to Fothergit the only other regular fara in 














Upper Canada in the early twenties were four-day exe 
Iibltons in Cobourg and Port Hopes 

‘Among the many associations formed as a result of 
legislative encouragement in 1830 was the Home District 
‘Agveultural Solety, with headquarters at York, and i at 
‘this organisation that in May, 1846, passed  roslation 
{avouring a provinee-wie sisocintion. ‘Three years ot dite 
cussion had preceded this move, and pubile opinion had been 
‘roused In its favour; and, a¢ other loeal and dietriet s0- 
lets were equally enthuslastle, 2 meeting of delegates 
‘anvened at the Toronto Court House on July 16th, to be 
followed by an organination mesting in Hamilton on Aseet 
16th, when “The Provinelal Agricultural Assocation and 
Board of Agrienlture for Canada West” came into elng 
[is membership was toe composed af persons wubseribing 
snnually 6s. or mor, and the fst yearly show was arranged 
to take place in Toronto on the 21st and 28nd of October of 

"The fat fair may be conldered the veal progenitor of 
the Canadian National Exhibition, thous, since it was for 
thirty-three years an itinerant show held the more im- 
portant towns of the province in tuea, it lt not generally 
Considered tobe the oriin of Torona's modern exposition 
land, of couree, the fact remains that the 1879 shove was 
‘the Brat of the series of annual exhibitions under Taranto 
management exclusively. The Bxhibition of 1848, wat 
‘rtinallyadvertizod to beheld atthe Caer Howell Grounds, 
Just West of College (now University) Avenue, but hand 
‘ile distributed a day or teo prior f th fai announced & 
change of location to the Government House Grounds, at 
the Corner of King and Graves (now Simcoe) Stroats. ‘The 
cattle show wae held in'a meadow in the rear of Upper 
{Canada Coleg, then loeated mene the north-west cornet of 
King and Simeoe, ross from Government Hoses 

"The fre pris wore in each and totalled £278, while 
‘agricultural books were offered for second place in the 
Various classes, and the Assoclaton’s diploma for tied 
‘The beat aged bull was awarded 27 10s, the best ram £5, 
And the best stallion £20.” Entries to the number of 1.150, 








‘were received, and al but £50 ofthe prize mone’ expended. 
£569 12s 14 (abot $280) was reesived from tickets eld 
atthe eats, and S200 was contributed ty dierit societies, 
fo that there remained a balance of £102 le after providing 
for prizes and general expense 





“May hundreds o Toronto's citizens patronsed the fist 
{air, and the numbers were swelled ky a good representation 
from other parts of the provines, who made thelr way 
thither by steamship, stage enach or in their own convey 
fancos. They ware regalo by exhibits of wagons, eatrages, 
"Tight and chaste” onechorse vehicles, stump-ralers cha. 
cutters and self-opening gates; "beatiful, ornamental and 
fantactic productions of the necle, including represent 
tone of King David playing upon hia harp, and “oseph's 
dream aurrounded by sheaves of wheat nodding belsance” 
‘Concerning the later a reporter considered that “the fee of 
‘Toreph was to feminine"; bt he found fruit and fowers 
bof wax "almost the very perfection of imitation”, There 
‘vere of coarse, plenty of hors, eatile and sheep "speci 
‘mens of Stlton Chacse such as to make one faney, had 
there been a itle Burton Ale, that we were ‘at Hote’ 
gain" teed, fulled cath, cadet and gold mixed cloths, 
tand Binkets equaling the Soest importations; and among 
‘the manfactures were cooking saves and furnncat de 
seribed as having attained "a greater degree of perfection 
than is to be found in any branch of manufactures In 
Canada’ 

Tn auggesting that perhaps the fale could hardly be com 
pared to those long established in the United States and 
Europe, the Globe noted that "the exhibition of lock, of 
the ferm and of the dairy, was highly eredable to the 
yeamanty of the Provines". The account inthis newepaper 
hrentioned that the exhibits of matafastores inluded 
‘wollen goods, stoves, tinware and carriages. Portraits 
‘xecuted by local artis were among Ihe lems of «small 
Fine Arts display there wa alo "e map of Petorboroush, 
bby Mz Fleming, a young and promising artist from Scot. 
Tand. Tt is beatfal piece of workmanship, giving & 
very intresting view of that rising town and nelghbour- 
ood. Te was lthographed by Messrs. Seoble and Balfour 























(afr, Fleming Inter became Sir Sandford Fleming, one of 
Canada's ireatest civil engineers). Embroidery, collars 
fun! veils, and. numerove other articles were fund in the 
fxbibit of Ladies’ Work; and “the wax flowers of Miss 
Eilot, Yonge Strec, Toronto, gained much admiration” 
‘The rooms in which the exhibits were paced are deseribed 
2 vin general too atally and the cfowds 80 arent ns to 
rake i uncomfortable", But the efforts made by the Com 
mittee had made ie poseble to stage an exhibition "which 
ust Pave aladdened the east of every true friend of 
Canada” 

“Altogether the fect Provinelal Exhibition was a great 
succes, and the 200 notables who sat down lo a pul 
‘inner in Government House atthe close of the fist day of 
tho fei were eathusiate in their praive of Canada and te 
prospective development. Chief Justice John. Beverley 
Robinson enumerated. Upper Canada's edvantages, and 
oted that even with London and ther towne far removed, 
‘the inabitants had the advantage of good plank roads by 
Which the produee reached the great water whose Sr 
{ace it as borne to Europ 

‘Some of the references in the addresses were by no 
means eamplimentary to many Reformers present) for 
those were the days of bitter politcal opinions; and th 
Literal preat wat vehement in expressing that when if 
fame to the dinner "the arrangements were. to0 Tor 
Sixteen speeches sere doivered before the Hon. Robert 
Baldwin was called on to say word, and the meeting 
scomed electrified when his name Was mentioned, for he 
‘was the only speaker who received cheers at the com: 
Iencement of hie address”. The Globe, to0,—nobly 
‘emocratie—would tke to have heard some of thove worthy 
ploneersapeak-—"the grey heads in that assembly, with the 
furrows of many wiaters and of rch hard toil marked in 
thal countananes Tt would have been interesting to all 
to have heard of the dificultee which they encountered in 
their settlement, and how they had by patient and perse- 
‘ering industry been enabled to overcome Ue all 

‘The next five exhibitions were Held at Hamilton, Co 














ourg, Kingston, Niagara and Brockville, reepetively, bat 
In 1852 as egain Toronto's torn. Upon this ocean the 
show lasiod four days, September 21-24, and was eld In 


‘the Exhibition Grounds on the west ade of College (Us 
versity) Avenue, Airs, D'Atey Boulton, of The Grange, 
Toned some of her estate touching upon the west slde of 
the grounds In order to. pruvide the Horie Park The 
rounds ate deaeeled as “oblong in shape, comprising, ex- 
Slusive of the horse parade, about seventon meres, They 
were divided almost equally int two parts by «winding, 
tallow ravine through a portion of which » stream ran 
‘The southern half was clear of trees, and the northern 
prety wooded... The entrance was athe ‘le’, about 
the site of the oid Erskine Presbyterian Church. The 
srounds were bounded on the east by College (now Uni= 
‘ersty) Avenue; the western boundary wee a short diz 
tance West of Dummer (now William) Steet. The noth 
fmm boundary was the Toronto Cricket Grounds, College 
Stren, and the Caer Howell Pleasure Grounds, jast north 
of the prosent Hydro building ia the avenue”> During 
the four days thousands of people, including many from a 
considerable distance, viitd the far; Though “but few of 
them,” anys the Conadian Journal, “peratted thelr 
thoushte to wander hack to the time when the apat 40 
ensely occupied by the ‘paletaces’ and crowded with theit 
Works of patent industsy and eilful art, was a wild and 
Imarshy forest, tenanted only by a fow wandering Mise 
‘tugas; or, st later date, and in the memory of numbers 
present, the fares suburin of «vilage which numbered but 
2 ew hundred enterprising setters” 

The numberof entries i the various exhibits was $048 
for more than double those of the previons year. It was 
‘timated that 3,000 people were In attendance on Thurs 
fay, the principal day of the fair. The prizes offered 
had increased to £1,479 98. tM, and the exhibition as 
considered much more successful than any of those which 
Ihud preceded it. “A contemporary description of the far 
‘amas the balldings which hed been erected to house the 
exhibits, and informs os of the “grave fears” that the 
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fence would give way under the prosure of the crowds 

“The bulldings exeetd by the Joes committee for the 
Alsplay of those articles which would have been injured by 
fxposure were five in number the Fin Arts bal the Flor 
hal the Agricultural hall the Meckanier ally and stall, 
tiling attached to the Pine Arts hall fr the display of 
School apparatus. Grave fears were entertained that the 
fence weuld not have been able to sustain the presate of 
‘the vast body of people anxious to ebtain edmieson, and 
Alayed by the necessity of giving up thelr tickets to the 
‘constables in charge of the narrow entrance doorways of 
Which there were but two. Eightoon thousand alngle Uekets 
Were sold cn Thursday, besides upwards of 2,000 member 
Iaages whieh admited the member and hs family 

From the Globe we obtain many other interesting 
etals. Most of the stack and other exhibits arrived yy 
boat in very starmy weather Monday night; but conditions 
improved on Tuesday, and avery boat that entered the 
‘arbour had its complement of visitors to tho Fair. Ab 
Bam. on Wedhncaay, with late exhibits sill streaming into 
the grounds, “the proceedings of the day were commenced 
hy the judges, mombere of the Commitee, and others 
sitting: down to a subotantial breakfast prepared by Afr 
Beard inn great tent erected onthe Rowling Gnosn a¢ Cat 
Howell” "This forerunner of the Canadian National Exh 
bition Divectors' Luncheon ‘naigurated the bullngs, and 
the general publle locked into the grounds, when soon after- 
wards the prae Ist was reed to the assemblage 

‘Each side of tho Agricultural Hall was divided into com 
partments, in which were the exhbits of whest four and 
egelables. In the centre of the building dairy products 
ere tastefully arranged on large table, ity fest by six 
Simple and effective decorations eharscterised the interior 
‘of tho Floral Hall, anda fountain added. greatly to the 
leasing appearance of the exhibits, The fries of the 
city, and many private greenhouses and gardens, provided 
plants and flowers in considerable profasion. Many ex 
Its of infarest wore described Inthe Globe? 

“tr, Palmer's Daguerratypes excited much tention, 













































from their perfeet style of execution and the wellknown 


fees which they exhibited. _- Mr. Paul Kane had some 
of hs best paintings exhibited, but in a mlserable ight, the 
fomman fata im nich eats, Mr. Hugh Miller of King 


Street showed some of Kelly fieerate coiver oll, al 
the way from Geepé «Dir. Morison, Silversmith ‘and 
Jeweller, had some very pretty silver work, including the 
Ide belonging to Mr. Copal, with which Uhe first sod 
tf the Northern Railway’ was nat turned." 

‘The itinerant aystem of holding Exhibitions was be- 
sinning to moet with considerable critlsm, In desribing 
the flr of 1852 "4 member of the Press” pointed out the 
numerous disudvantages, Ile noted that the temporary 
Tolldinge erected annually at considerable expense "have 
always been exosedinely inconvenient. At the fast exhibits 
fn Toronto the halla were altagether too smal to accom: 
molate a erowa. The exhibitors, too, were often griey 
busiy disappointed, some of them at having thelr” peo 
Ghctions disposed. beyond the line of visln, ethers with 
having their more delicate handiwork destroyed by. Uke 
rain pouring through the leaking structure" ‘Thore were 
no seat railwaye in Canada West at that time, however, 
and difeulles af transportation almost excluded some se: 
tons of the province from partlpation in any remot 
tnhibitions; ao that inspite of the fact that Toronto at 
acted mot exhibitors ad visitors, the rolary sytem lng 
continued fo appeal to many who thought it preferable to 
Ihave some of the fairs near home rather than al of thom st 
‘central point 

Th 1847 and subsoquent years the City Counell of Tor 
‘onto carried on negotiations withthe Imperial Government 
fn an effort to obtain part of tho old Garrison Reserve for 
park purposes After a long-term leave at a nominal ental 
Ine bran obtained in 1848 there rove a diapute with the 
Ordnance Department, but a compromise was frally ef 
tad by whieh the ity obtained a rant af 66 acres in two 
Dropertica The fist of These became Stealey Park, the 
Second, to ensist largely of park for the holding of the 























Provincial Exhibition, wa losated immediately south of the 
Provincial Lonatic Asylum. In the original Tease the con~ 
dition atsched to the agreement stipulated that the land 
‘was "for the purposes of pleasure, reereation and amuse 
nett to the inhabitant of the City of Toronto, 

ew to the ornament and slubrity of the C 

fame condition was applied to the grant in more definite 
‘wording. 

Hamilton, London, Cobourg, Kingston end Brantford 
were the respostive locations of the fare of 1858.5, bat in 
1838 Toronto had an opportunity to use her new grounds, 
‘The fist permanent exhibition balling, the Palace of I 
dutry—more commonly called the Crystal Palace —was 
retted foe the cocslon, abd was ite un imposter srwct 
tre of east iron and glass, with a crealar tin root. Bilt 
in the form of « eros, it was 266 feet long By 08 feet wide 
find enclosed an aren of some 44,000 square fect. A com 
temporary desription ofthe bulldig states that “Tooke 
ery low, and an if erushed down by the superineumbent 
ass of roof. It would have been greatly improved In 
‘fect ha the glass walls boon eared up by te Hine of the 
tallery oor some three of four fet, oF had the oot bie 
broken hy perpendicular lights to relieve it from thet heavy 
dome appearance" 

"The interior of the Crystal Palace was divided. by 
columns reachins-to the roof and forming a nave with 
horthern and southern transepts and two extended aisles, 
‘A central parallelogram 80 fect by 82 was flanked by two 
Fide ones 80 feet hy 16, and the nave was 64 feet square 
Within the columns. One can readily imagine the pride 
of Torontoninns in » new bull Whe eaatained the fl 
lowing up-lotheinute features 

“inthe eastern corner of the northern transept there i 
« saloon 16 ft square fited ip forthe accommodation af 
the ladies iy attendance st the exhibitions m the wetter 
former there Is an offic of similar dimensions for the 
Secretary; and inthe centre of this sme transept an 
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orchestra 92 feet by 20 is erectd, having a semi-cirular 
front of plain trutevaling, supported by a row of wooden 
ans. It contains four rows of wea, also semi-irenlan, 
forthe necommodation ofthe performers, and immediatly 
Inohind these there fs 8 platform seven fest square forthe 
reception of an organ. In the entre of the mave and im: 
redately in front of the orchestra a fountain is erected 
{o play during the exhibition” 

"The mame veriter notes further thet Smith, Burke & Co. 
completed the building tn slighty over three months, and 
“is in fact one of the few publle works eonstractod fn 
‘Toronto tothe spirit and letter of the contrac, without the 
slightest scope for even the supicion of a ob 

The Exhibition of 1868 was inaugurated with elaborate 
General, Sie Bdumund Mead, a prayer wax offered by th 

0p of Toronto, and the Metenpolitan Choral Soclety 
composed of 260 voeslists and instrumentalists, performed 
vith great succsre, A descriptive estalogue of the ex- 
Wilts and exhibitors reached two editions, and it give im 
treat detail all formation of Interest concerning the show. 
‘Among the exhibits whieh attracted attention was Parcon 
Brothers’ Cont Oil Lamps, chimed to be "superior to those 
‘of Enplish or American manufactire in the difusion of 
light" W. Rice's “ingeniove rat-toap, wellcalnlated to 
deceive the most wary of thoes very troublesome enon 
fee"; Joseph Archer's “anthfrietion presse, which nether 
freezes on the machinery in winter nor drope offi during 
the hott days of summer—a rare combination of 
‘tition; andthe new sewing machine of Messrs. Butler 
€Co,, of Newmarket, "an improvement on the many an 
provements mode on citching machinery since the ‘sou of 
the shits the i 

‘There was, tov, Thomson, Kelth & Co's “qasometer”, 
Which manufactured ges at $2 per 1,000 fet, and “might 
be uted with advantage and proft in some of the im- 
perfectly lighted hola with which the province aboond 
Reflecting religious conditions of ether times Was “an in 


























genious portable stool, exhibited by G. C. Campbell of 
[Nisgara, who specally recommended it to Methodist Camp 
‘Meeting devotees”. ‘The prisoners of Kingston Penl- 
tentary sent examples of their hundiratt in both wood 
and steel. Several gentlemen exhibited "solf-acting ear 
‘oupler, by the employment of which ft would soem to be 
‘2 matier of the utmost difleulty for rallvay carriages to 
Play truant to the engine. ‘The electri tlogeaph, intro 
feed lato the province in 1846 and atl something of 
‘wonder, wad exhibited by Mesare. Wiman & Coy. King 
Street nows agents, who had instruments in operation 
“comminiesting with their stone in the ety, and then with 
45,000 miles of wire in America and 65,000 in Europe— 
that is, presuming thet the AUantie Cable is in working 
corde 

1k Would hardly be appreciated atthe present day that 
st was remarkable fr a confectioner to show “no les than 
ten kinds of biveult and thirty-five Kinds of seetmeat" 
Ale and porter wore exhibit by S. Grey, Toronto, wile 
Messrs, Hall & Clark displayed “the teetotal drinks, ot 
‘donbleserated summer beverages’, sie more respettal 
tocall them”. There wore, ofcourse, plenty of exhibits of 
taple augar, as well at almost every other farm product 
and domestic manufacture. Ladies’ fancy sewing, wax 
flowers, palntiaes and other aristle creations geupled a 
prominent. position; while Use Horlultural department 
provided an extonsivewoletion of the best owes, fruits 
fn vegetables In the prize ist appears the name of Mrs 
{Catharine Patt Trull of Ree Lake, welcknown sation and 
naturalist and a pioneer settler in the "backwoods" of the 
‘ld Neweastle District. Upon this oceasion she was awarded 
the prize for “the bort collection of native plants dried 
and named 

‘Cabinetmakers exhibited large numbers of char pleces 
‘of work which would now be hlghly-prlaed antiques, In 
fact the jrat number of exhibits unrelated farming 
‘exemplify the connection early made between the arts, 
‘manufacturers and commeres on the one and eid agH 
fare on the oer. ‘The showing of farm implementa at 
the 1858 exhibition fs described ne “not unusually large, 
Dut exeoodingly creditable”. Tron plough, as well aa many 























of wood, horse rakes and hoes fanning mills and cultivators, 
‘any of them from the establishment of H. A. Massy 
Neweaitle, forerunner of the Masacy-Harris Co, divided 
the Interest of farmers with rooteuting and stamping 
machines, and new types of churns, thresers and sepa 

1 would appear from all accounts that more pickpockets 
wore at work at thie exhibition than ever before. ‘Many 
Serious robberies were reported, one farmer belng relieved 
af over $500, Such activities Were no doubt encouraged 
by the large attendance, some 20,000 being prewnt on the 

econ day. 'A newspaper, commenting on the nieces of 
the fair, oxi 

‘Not only. was the Crystal Palace itself erammed to 
overflowing, but the entire city presented a scene af 
‘animation which in all probability has never before been 
fqualed. King Stret cpeclally, from the mumber of 
Dedestrians who paraded it all day, wore an appearance 
thich reminded one strony of Cheapside or Brondway at 
‘he busiest hour of the day". 

Horseracee at Gates eourse, yacht races on the Bay, a 
bzaar in the Romain Building, a torehlight parade at 
night, and a notable firemen’s procession in which visiting 
brigades from London, Hanlon and Cobourg participated, 
fombined to Increase the attractions of Exhibition ‘week 
‘As for the baziar we are tld that "young ladies in the 
pensing coffee at 25 ents exp and eae at 10 cots each 
‘ith th most praiseworthy perseverance. ‘Thore was m0 
Charge to goin, of fc, it was a very small one, but there 
‘vas a great deal to pay before one could get out But the 
Dublle liked the fin, the young ladles enjoyed the work 
bd the funda ofthe church were benefited" An intaret 
fn account of the city at Ht would appear to exhibition 
‘isitore in given I contemporary seriter 

“Toronto presenta a somewhat stoqgling aspect, only 
fen ofthe principal srects belng aa yet fully built. ‘Te 
falar erections were of wood, and present a striking 
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‘contrast to the tall and stately rows of houses or the eauti- 
fal villas of more recent date, During last year not many 
hort of 1,000 new houses, wore, hotels, and ekueehes have 
‘neon ereted, a large proportion of which aro of white brik 
find present very elegant appearance. ‘The public bull 
Ings are very fine, and upon a scale which: shows that 
thse projectors anticipated for the elty a greater expansion 
than St hus set obtained, 1 boasts the largest Church of 
Enpland cathedral in the province, » handsome -Romish 
athodral, and some forty other churches, chiefly Protestant, 
hae alo the finest ple of school buildings im Canada, two 
‘magnificent and riehiy endoved callegs, a university, « 
Tunatieasplam, two splendia courthouses, ad various other 
institutions. ad” chariies, belokening x population 
preciatng the benefits of moral and intalletua cutie 

“At that time the population of Toronto. was nearly 
50,000, The Perliament Buildings on Front Streat wos! 
ft Simos, erected in 1830, were still in ut, though greatly 
renovated In 1855. ‘The old Hospital on King Stret, the 
Bechanies' Institute at the corer of Adelaide and Chureh 
Stroets, and bollding on York Street opposite the Rossin 
House, housed varios government fies in the absence 
fof better accommodation. ‘The new University buildings 
(now University College) were in process of construction, 
and old Trinity College, old Knox College, St. Michael's 
College, “rvently erected on Clover Hil, batwoen the city 
find Yorkville”, Upper Canada Callege on King Steet west 
St Slmeae, and the Normal School om Gould Street, were 
fhe other’ principal eduention nations, aswell as 
famong the clef “sue” ofthe city. "The ol City Hall on 
Front Strost south of the Market war no patiear erodit 
to tho city, but St Lawrence Hall was considered a hand: 
ome edifice and wa the socal eatre of Toronto. The 
Tiunatic Asylum, the old Pest Ofee on Trento Street 
GOrgooe Hal, the new Hospital on the Don and Danforth 
Road, the Toronto Exchange on Wellngton Street, and the 
four banks (Upper Canad, Montreal, Conmerlal and 
British North Ameries), mae up the chief other balding 
‘whieh would be pointed oat to visitors in 1858." 




















In enumerating the chief Toronto Hotels aad saloons the 
Descriptive Cntetogne of the Exhibition observes that "we 
lalate here in no city ofits el on the continent which 
1s pestered with so many saloons and taverns”. "The best 
hotels atthe time were the Rousin House and the American 
House, while the Wellington Hotel snd the Robinson House 
‘were “omfortable, quiet houses” of les ambitious nature 

"The royular amusements available in Toronto at that 
period were neither numero nor of very high order 
Visitors tothe Exhibition are advised that to of the more 
pretentious stloons are the Terrapin and the Api, both on 
King Strect. In wition to the eat, deine and smoke 
Ing ually associated with sch resoria, the Apullo put on 
a cheap show each evening. For 12) cents patrons were 
tte to “estpoko or a drink” na wll ae to witness some 
negro minstrels, ete, ah porformed by two “ini” 
‘Actors; and altogether the place i recommended as "ell 
Worthy of a vist". ‘There was, too, the Royal Lyceum 
‘Theatre, whieh “although small san exceedingly pleasant 
resort”. "Ther, under Manager Nickinson, n half doaen 
“strate actors” presented the “genorel run of pieces” in 

manner “always characterised by morality. and goa 
breeding”." "Otherwise, unless some entertaiament of 8 
higher type chanced tobe woouraing at St. Laweence Hall, 
Visitors to town would have to depend upon the private 
parties sang by ther friend 

‘Again In 1862 the Provincial Exhibition was held in 
‘Toronto, the eourse of ite peratnbulations having been re 
strleted to Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton and Landon. "The 
fares of twenty ares had proved too smal for the show, 0 
the entire 32} acres of the government rant wns now de 
voted to the exposition. Visits to the other three cents 
‘of population fllowed in suecening years, but the cramped 
‘accommodations available nt London In 1865 caused ‘eat 
Aissatlataction and ld o suzgeetions of permenent quarters 
{or the Provinelal Fair 

in 1665 It was Toronto's turn forthe ith time sloce the 
Inauguration of the Assolation in 1616. ‘Thote who could 
recall the very limited scope ofthe frst show were able 
‘make remarkable comparisons. Numerous smaller bul 




















ings now sponte the Crytal Pale and over tity 
fhe of around ets ceva the hosing exhibits and { 
Icacommodstion of tor ‘The ol cheracertic of i 
modern aie wore coming more promien,to, for 
Smtonporary acon dein the fs and hangero0 q 
Soe en every ey ui 
“nth mdi viet of the al gts, oath ad 7, 
tena nv bing pu up with eosin apy ode that 
Seroopertanty aye fost in trsing an Hons Den | 
reaiirto be fered, many Gchonet fee sis. In hb i 
1Soin wi be wld ntntstng sor aed that Sues 
wea talmterarers wil doubts py tue nefarious rade : 
Inthe widest’ wo infest evry ty during exhib a 
on tw may be expect in ange ember om he pest 
Scoson ao Tfeveekpckets, gambler, stele 
Sha vasa gery, a be extetd to ol for 
in nlrourbood of hc mai ett conseqenty 
tehetnoped ne numbor of aetve wil be kee in ha 
{harter fo ek after ther and poet the unwary chien 
Sr crfunaycounteyn frm Beng feed y those who 
ie by picking and sealing 
(On Oct 8 18, the it Provincial Exhibition was 
etd in Toronto, and $4000 in prize was offered fr the 
Zot among th seren or ight thon enti whieh the 
{ar tvucted.” Eno apd Canaan trnstoe wee for F 
{he et tine used fo ener ttehdanen, and 9 Soe he a 
Eneleh proved the move ncorate, our years later the 
ff was one more oro, bt bre the perablstion 





tres aan completed a dlcusson arose inthe eity over the i. 
Comparative suitability of the grounds. In 1877 Toronto 

id ot oxtend Into Tepione now thickly populated, and 

mong th alternative sites eaggestod was a large santy 4 
tract of ond north of Bloor nesr St George Street, High f 


Park, Woodbine Dark, and several locations on Carlton { 
Strottand the Kingston Road. All ofthese were rejected, i 
however, nd instead the City Counei! memoriallsed the Gh 
Dominion Government to set epart as an Exhibition Park t 
At leat fifty acres “of the Vacant land not at present re- i 


hired by, or bade Ince to the Ontarlo Rife Assocation, in 
thd now asthe Ordnance Reser, Immediately west of ti 




















the New Garrison, and south of the Great Western Rallwey 
track” 

"A deputation to Ottawe finally secured m lease of the 
aso land, Uae frontage on Lake Ontario being 450 fee, 
tnd the Great Westarn Railway and Duerin Stet being 
the other boundaries of the trlangular-shsped grounds, 

velph and Ottawa attempted ta obtaln the 1878 exhibition 
of the Agricnltoral and Arts Assotation, but Toronto had 
boon successful in securing it with the understanding that 
the old grounds and buildings would not be used. The 
laborate plans for the development of the new loation 
called for an expenditure of $150,000, and, in site of the 
‘ontinied opparition af the ekators, the City Council pro 
coded with the work, After three month setiity the 
‘inet fate ground In Canada wos created. There were only 
our actual days of the fair but the sttendanes was from 
180,000 to 45,000 & day. Tei interesting to know that the 
chief means of reaching the grounds was in the special 
trains run every hour by the Great Western Rally, or by 
the excursion steamer which left Yonge Street what? from 
time ta time. ‘The exhibition was in many respect the most 
fuceessful of the thiety-three held since 1846, but’ the 
‘Assolaton chose Ottawa forthe nex fn, ad disappoint 
fd the hopes entertained in Toronto that at least two oF 
three consecutive shows would be held {nthe new grounds 

Meanvwiile, however, the ‘Toronto ‘Electoral District 
Society snd other groups were advocating a. permanent 
‘nmual exhibition In the ety, andthe Industrial Banitition 
‘Aswocation of Toronto wa formed by representatives of 
‘he Mechanix Insite, the Horticultural Society, the 
Manwfactarers? Association, the Poultry Avsetation, the 
Ontario Society of Artists, and the Toronin Electoral Dis- 
trict Socily. The frst annual fale wat to tale place 
dling the fest three weeka of September, 1879. Grants 
fad subscriptions were made hy the eity and county cout 
fils and numerous other corporations and persons who 
Denefted by the faux of large numbers of vistors, and the 
cnterpriae was immodistely plscad on 4 strong. Anencal 
tale 

"The frst Exhibition comprsed twenty-three buildings, 
of which the Main Bullding, opened the previas year, was 




















of wate of architect similar to that of the old Crystal 
Palace; snd had, in Tact the upper part of the old build- 
ing, Manufacture, arts, implements and machinery were 
Jom exhibit for the eatire theee weeks; agricultural and 
Juiry products owers, ruts snd vegetables were to be seen 
liar the socond and third weeks and the show of live 
sock, poultry, dogs, te, 400k place in the third. wee. 
ent five cents adason was charged, andthe following 
fotice appeared in the newepapers: "Visitors will provide 
themselves with twenty-five cont pieces, ss no chante is 
jiven at tho gates.” “The exhibition was a great success 
‘Gver 81,600 was avaned for thebestof the 8.254 exhibits, 
‘nd about 80,000 people pad edison. 

‘During the course of the Exhibition of 1879 the 
Princess Lol, wife of the Governor-General, the Marquis 
of Larne, visited Toronto, and a hall was given in hor 
onour fa the Pavilion inthe Alisn Gardens. Over 500 
fuests were present, and the Princess danced quadriles 
with, Lieut-Governor the Hon, D. A. Macdonald, Com 
Tnander A. R. Bowwel, RCY.C, and Senator Macpherson 
Before letving the ball she ako took part in polka “played 
In fart time’, Captain Harbord, ADC, being her partner. 
‘Among the nineteen dances on the program the walt Was 
prominent 

Tn 1880 the length of the show was reduced to two 
weeks Two years later it was no longer necessary to elace 
hp at dunk, for the eletee lights supplied by the Fuller 
Electric Litht Company at New York and the Ball Com: 
pany of London enabled the show to-Femain open ntl 
TO pam, and kept the Dullings and grounds In a tate of 
tinprecedented illomination, Many unable to attend In the 
taytine could now do 0 in the evening. Ror several yours 
ftterward the bright appssrdnce of the groumds at night 
emained something of a noveky, snd partealarly” to 
Visitors from rural eommunities, "At this period of the 
Exhibitions history an attendance of 30,000 was considered 
va be day” 

Tn 1889 the program of the Exhibition included the 
‘inauguration of an eletsie railway, the first in Canada, 














‘This is described In detail elsewhere" ot it may be sald 








‘hore thatthe undertaking was largely failure i that yar, 


‘Those who were attempting i had merely exathned one in 
operation In Chicago, but afew people enjoyed the novelty 
ft a ride on the smal locomotive before ie tse was discon 
{lowed from lac of safeient power to enable the hauling of 
Acar. In 188, howovar, the inventor, C.J. Van Depoele of 
Chicago, supervised the eonstrition ‘and opereion of the 
Tine and it was deseribed es “oe of the principal attractions 
atthe Exhibition; ... nothing old be more satisfactory, 
Until 1802 1 supplemented the horsecar Une half «mle 
vay, and fora fare of five cunts carried pawengers from 
the entrance nt Strachen Avenue through the groinds to 
the vicinity of Dufferin Strec.‘The extension, in 1892 of 
the King Stroct Iie dow Dutorin made the ile railway 
tunnecessary, and at the same time remedied the incon 
Yonionce which had long’ characterised the appnusch of 
sions to the Exhibition, 

For many sears it had been waxy to obtain intoxicating 
liquor at the grounds, for one or more special licens 
rondored it lvally avaliable. In 188 the Globe, trae to its 
temperance principles, commented editarally on the abuses 
‘whieh had vesulted 

“The Exhibition Assocation cant afford longer to run 
counter to pule fang in the matter of liquor licenses 
Sl os ean i afford vo pt tel in the postion of aetully 
fvading the law by eanvérting one liquor lense into sixteen 
Ticensez It ts question whether puble opinion is ot ripe 
or legislative enactment entirely prohibiting the sale of 
Intoicating liquors at fra" 

"Tho seventeenth Exhibition, 1895, may be taken as 
typeal of the middle period of fits hletory,” The buildings 
and other equipment were then valued at §600,000 and the 
{cial attendanco was approaching s third of « million peo: 
ple. Tt was thon advertised ae the largest anual exh 
bition inthe world", and “the people's great nmual 
‘carnival of instruction, basiness and amsement™ In front 
of the grandstand was a characteristic presentation—"The 
Foliet of Lucknow"; while among the other ifems in the 
srandstand. performance was ‘Mons. Ernesto Baldance, 

ion! Programa for Conds Greta 
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“phenomenal Robusto Tenor, of Bologna, Italy troupe of 
Japanese aerobats aad entertainers, anda. considerable 
humber of divers, singers, dancers and comedians, The 
Royal Dragoons’ lsleal Ride and Lance Drill was also to 
be seen in front of the grandstend. 

‘Among other featires at thie exhibition was, “Sociey 
Row"—the headquarters "of all the prineipal, fraternal 
societies on this continent”. ‘Ths popular setion was to he 
found on the lewn infront of the Main Building, Another 
somewhat ephemeral feature was the Inernational Bicycle 
Exhibit which oocupled 6000 square feet of space in the 
Carriage Building: ond there was alka a great biegele 
tournament, “Exeiting single, double and tiple” balloon, 
sncensios formed the counterpurt of the aeroplane fights 
‘of some fifteen ar twenty years Inter. ‘The twelve bands 
trhich performed from time to time during the show were 
ftir from Ontarlo, and included the best miliary and 
‘ull organisations 

"The section denominated “Exhibition Pointers for the 
Galdanee of Visitors” gives us some intresting intormation 
relative tothe times. tls announoed with grat pride that 

‘many of Toronta'y main strests and private thorough 
fares aro asphalt”, and that a person tay ride-on the 
clectie street car for five cents, bit "be sure you eet & 
Iranafer ticket if you want to jy from one car line to 
another", Tt was the heyday of bleyeles, and thove who ar- 
Hived by, pedalling themselves along sould) check their 
Vahicles “just inside the Western Entrance”, Private 
boarding Houses were to be hed in abundance at from &8 
40 85 per week; while under the lead "Some of the Hotels 
{of Toronto” the Queen's and the Resin House top the lst. 
at from $8 to $450 por day. Thirty-five others are named, 
Including such turvivala as che Black Roll and the Bay 
Horse. Bringing up the rear fs the "Y. W. C. Association, 
34 Elm Street (ladies only)". ‘Tho pascng ofthe open ba 
wrote fie fo the activities of many of thew inns, though 
considerable number ofthe buildings may il be ented, 
land few of the hostelies renal jn busines, 

Among the places of intarest which visitors were rcom- 
ended tose in 1885 were the Lieat-Govertors Residence, 
King and Simcoe Streots, and "the New City Tall and 






















































Court House, atthe head of Bay Strot”; the latter, how: 
fever, ma stil smb yeurs deom completion. ‘The Provincial 
Lanatie Asylum, Queen Street, had been a building of 
prominenes sines it erection i 1846, and the educational 
‘and lions buildings, together with the Ontario Pari 
tment Buildings, Osgoode Hall, and St. Vawrence Hall and 
Market, compriced the chief othor laos of note. The 
skgscrepers of that day were the dad! Duilding and the 
(Canada Life Bullng, at King and Bay Strets, and a view 
fof the city might be obtained from their towers, The places 
St puble entertainment ware mainly Maseay Mall, Toronto 
(Opera House, Grand Opera House, Princess Theatre and 
Moore's Musce. Times have greatly changed even in forty 

Tn 2904 it was recognised that the Toronto Industrie! 
Exhilition war Gistinetly natlonal im character, and the 
namie wat consequently changed to Canadian National Ex. 
hibition, After negotiations lasting three yeare over 200 
teres of the Garvison Common was purchased from the 
overnment for $200,000, ad this made posite the reat 
modern development of the Falr since 1906, the year of a 
disastrous end spectacular Bre on the grounds. ‘The exhi- 
tions of today are consequently held In a beautiful 380- 
sere patk which, with ser buildings, represents an invest. 
‘ment! of $21,000,000. Almost 200,000 visitors annually 
sit Bxnibition City & selfeontaned community with its 
‘own pailee fore, fire and strctclaning department 
hospital, post office, bank and telegesph eos, ten miles 
ff paved boulevards, and a mille and a half of waterfront 
‘where world-famous aquatle eventa are held. The entire 
‘how has become slmost international i scope, and fords 
‘remarkable contract with the eatly fairs from whi it 
Aeveloped. 

















CHAPTER xvi 


ns ano Tavenne 


1IN early days the wayside tavern and the town inn were 
fontresof the social fe of settlements to an extent whieh 
{s'hard to tealite in modern times. ‘The na, tke the mil, 
{ovmed the mclevs around whieh developed many a vilege 
find not infrequently the tavern-keeper, a rn of high tats 
inthe community, was the bert-leown and most. popular 
inhabitant. ‘The fst chureh services, elections and eieuses 
were condutted at taverns; while dances, banquets, and the 
Ineotings and festivals of Agvieultural Seleties, lodges and 
the National Societies of St. Goorge, St. Andrew and St 
Pateiek wore seldom held elsewhere. The conviviality of 
the general run of innkeepers, tether with the pleasures 
of eating, drinking and smoking, made the hotel an attra. 
tive place to many people, and those who, Ike Sir Jobs 
Falstaff, enjoyed taking thelr eave at thelr lan had plenty 
of choice in n day of taverns. ‘Thou the drinking habit 
‘tthe periad freqvonty rendered inn exything but pleasant 
resort et if one avoided the bar-room and centred is 
attention upon the living-room he might at times find that 
the roaring logs of the winter frplncecreatod an attractive 
imosphere forthe dlscoslon ofthe quetions of the day a= 
tell ns the gossip of the neighbour, 

‘Abner Mle” Inn was for sometime the most important, 
not alo the fist hotel in York. We diary and day-book 
for 1795-98 has survived to give us many interesting de 
tails of eary life in the town’ Whether his establishment 
was st fst more than saloon and atore Is uncertain, or 
the entries in his day-book for 1796 note ehiety the sale of 
foods and liquors. In fact im hor memotrs* Ms. Breaken 
iige stated that York had no inn in 1798, but there are 
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numerous references in the day-book for that year which 
male certain that the establishment wee then & hotel. 

Some of the gentry wero accstomed to give Tite din 
rere at Ble, and the charger for these and for liquor 
wore Treaventiy left unpaid for many months. Messe, 
aby and. Hamilton end Commodore Grant are jointly 
billed in Joy, 1788, for “twenty-two dinners at Kight ah 
Inge, 16s) Sixt to Coffee, £1 126. Bight Suppers, 
16s." Twenty-three quarts and one pint of wine, £10 Ite 
a. Eight botlen of porter, £2 8a. Two bottles uf syrup 
Duneh, £1 48. One botle of brandy and one bottle of tum, 
18s, “Altogethor amounting to £28 Bs. 6d.” 

“Among other events in Miles" Hotel was a “St. John’s 
Dinner", for which Thomas Ridoot, Jonathan Scot, Cale! 
Fortune, Surveyor Jones, Samuei Heron, Mi. Secretary 
Jarvis, Adjutant MeGill end Mr. Crawford are eich charged 
18s. Chief Justice Ensley was a prominent patron of the 
cstablishment, as. wae alse. Judge Powell. A reverend 
traveller's call st the ian is enter: "Priest from River La 
‘Tranche, 8 quart corm and halfpint wine, Breakfast, 2 
Gi" notably frugal order in comparison with the otere 
Characteristic of the times isa item denoting The ving 
to “Bajo Smalls soldiers” of a quart of rum "towards 
digging calla”. A sad entey is that noting the auply to 
fone Hunter of a “amal efi for hi eid, 88." ‘The inn 
Keeper was somewhat careers in hie spelling, items being 
frequent for “ower”, “nales, “bred” and “chees"; while 
carrying “rate” to the “ekoonee” is another example which 
falls to mind the fact that education wae not widely dif 
‘se at that pero 

Thoco intrested in the namos of the drinks of other 
ays will find charges entered in the day-bol. for "ein 
lings”, “rum slings", our puneh” and “syrup-punch” 
‘Tho genial landlord occasionally advanced cash to his eue- 
tomers, and carried on in his inn general store from which 
butter, eau, beef, esther, buttons, “castmere’ lumber snd 
ther commodities were supplied at the prevaling, high 
bles. His tavern was also the rendesvoue,for auction 
Sales, town-meetings end elub dinners. les" Hotel was 
located on the north sde of King Stret, between Berkeley 
tnd Ontario Strats. He js not mentioned among the 























taverm-keepert In 1801, but on December 28, 185, he was 
lensed to conduct s' tavern on Yonge Street, Thomas 
Stovell having ten over the management of His" old 
fstallshment on King Street, Abner Mea died in the 
{ututnn of 1808, an announcement conesening the setting 
Gt hs estate appearing in the Gaaette of Noverber 2b 

‘Tho issuance of tavern licenses was a matter usally 
controlled by the Court of Quarter Sessions rather than bY 
the town-mesting,thovigh the records show that Tt was not 
‘done annually bat every few years. On March 30, 1801, it 
tras decded that “six portone are a eullelent number for 
Keeping Tavern in the Town of York", and Hannah Me 
Bride, James and Ei Plaster, John MeDougll, Willan 
Cooper, Joseph Hunt and Blisha Beman wore approved for 
the purpose, the appliations of John Horton (who had a 
Shop lense) and ‘Titus Simons Being at the same me 
ejected, ‘The right towel wines and lguora Wes, of course, 
Included, and, “in onder that the persons who have been 
ecommended for Tavern Lieentes might keep good rule sd 
ter in thelr respective hones, they are appointed Con 
ables In aol for the Town of York forthe ensuing yes,” 
(Giannah Merde excepted) 

‘Willam Cooper, who was wherfinger, auctioneer and one 
of York's frst schoolmasters, improved the accommodation 
ft his tavern late Inthe same yeay, and on December 12, 
4801, advertises his “Toronto Cafes Hose” ae needy for 
‘business. ‘This combined inn and general store was prob 
dbly located on Wellington Stret. Customers were prom 
Tsed “gente! board and loding”, and "the best Uquors, 
lands, te" In November, 1802 Cooper inserted the 
following advertlement in the Gazette: 

“Toronto Coffee House Wiliam Cooper begs lenve to 
equ is reds athe pb tht he has ered 
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large and convenient stable on bin own lot opposite the 
"Toronto Cafes Hous, and stored it well with hay and ata 
of tho very best quality. ‘Travellers will meet with rented 
land eomfartable accommodation at the sbove hotse, and 
‘hele horses willbe earefully attended to 

"He has just reeived from New York a large supply of 
the best wines, brandy, Hollands, sheab, fresh lime ja, 
London porter oysters, anchovies re hotrings, Devonshire, 
Navy and Cavia sauces, segars, pipes and tobaceo. He has 
lao vesived a very general astortment of groceries al dry 
foods, which he will rll cheap for ash of exchange for 

Hotel nscommodation in the town was considerably ie 
proved at this time ly the opening of the York City Hotel 
For many years Jorda's was the most fashionable nn in 
Upper Canada; and init was held a session of parliament 
In TB14, after the destrieton of the Government Bulldings 
during the American occupation of the previous year. ‘The 
hotel was located on the southside of King Street, between 
Berkeley abd Ontario Street, af@ among its many ses we 
find that the town's first Sunday Seoo was held there ander 
the divection of Methodt the Rey. John Lever, 

Another af York's early public houses wae that af Danlel 
‘ers. His establishment was quite distngalsed, for he 
had billard table ag well a an exten fiepace! His ee 
rnourcement of January 13, 1808, has any Enaish ring 

BEEF-STEAK & BEER HOUS 

“the subscriber infarms his telends and the public that 
he has opened a House of Entertainment next door eatt of 
Mr. Hunt's, where hls friends willbe served with vital 
In good order, om the shortest notice, and at a cheap rate 
He will furaith the best strong beer at 8d. NY. currency 
per quart if drunken his hows, and 2s. 6d. N.Y. currency 
per gallon taken out, Ashe intends to keep constant sup 
ply of racked beer, with a view not to injure the health of 
his customers, and for which he will have to pay eat, the 
ory small profits at which he efers to sell will put i out 
oF his powot to give ret, and he hopes none wil be asked 
N.B—He will mediately have entertainment for than and 
Dporse. Daniel Ties. York, 22th January, 1808." 























By 1812 the lensed tavern keeper i the town hd in- 
roused t6 nine, a follows: Wiliam Smith, Jt» John Evens 
Joseph B, Abbott, Seth Cook, Andrew OKelflee, Jon 
Jordan, Joseph Hunt, Osborn Cox, Thomas Hamilton. ‘The 
‘Court 'of Quarter Sessions at the same tne refused the 
spplications of Thadeus Gilbert, John Deeriver and Haynes 
‘Bennett As wil be recognised In connection with cartin 
fof these names, spelling was in eariy times seldom con 
Sistent and many person lew but tittle and eared Tess 
how his name was splled, ‘The classe example is to be 
found in the same record, under date of May 16, 1809, and 
is worthy of a short digression 

“John Hart otherwise John Halt, who was appointed 
Constable for Bekering, appeared in Person and sald that 
his name is John Hait and that he was Constable for 
Gwilmmory the last Yeor under the name of John Heath, 
but whore reel namo is JOHN ALLAN HAIGHT, and there: 
fore prayed tobe discharged from his present appointment 
snd hele dscharged accordingly." 

A number of early Toronto hotels were located close to 
‘the waterfront. Ts the winter of 1829-80 one Pinder took 

PT. Billings the House and premises “facing the 

"and advertised that he was making extencive 
faditions and intended opening therein the British Colfer 
House aba hotel and boarding house He announced in the 
Gacatte of December 17, 1829, that "the house is well ted 
py and furlabod in a very miperee style ard il be ready 
for the reception of company by the opening of Patient 
Mr. P feels confident that ladies and gentlemen and ftules 
who honour him with thelr patronage will find every com- 
fort end accommodation. Among the atractions which he 
intends toad to the entablihrient il be a reading-room, 
Which willbe furnished withthe principal English and pro 
‘isla papers, perlodieal works, maps, chars, etey te 
Boarders can he accommodated with ot without ioging, by 
the day, woek, month or year, on reasonable enns"* 

‘arther west there wat in later years a well-known hotel 
on the Esplanade, at the foot of Slmene Street. Erected 














fn 186), was kept by a German, John Bets, until 1872, 














when it had to be moved to make way forthe second Union 
Station Like many an Inn, Hete's may be aasurned to have 
Attracted more thirty than hungry ment ad another 
{avern on Front Street of shih the same might be aid 
‘was the Reseve, lcated a little to the east of Bathurst 
Street. In the fifties it was in change of rm Hickman, and 
was 4 favourite resott for soldiers from the Garrison in 
‘the vienity.. The most consplcuous feature of the Rescue 
‘was ix signboard, “naticeable not only for it great ele 
but for the wonderful and sensational style of ita raving 
‘The subject was the reatie of her intent by a mother from 
‘he nest af some enormous eapls in a rocks pass atthe heed 
of some apparently inaccesible mountains. How the woman 
thud elie the mountains was a mystery, and how ahe was 
folng to descend then was even more msterious stil. But 
{he sgn served one good purpose at any rate, and that, a 
far aa the proprietor as concerned, was the ehiet one 
we"drew attention to the hate nnd eostom #9 ite pr 
Brito» It-as always the fret place a pioquet made 
{or when Golders wore reported as being absent from 

“Another small hotel, which had much tn common with 
the Rescue, was the Halfway House, midway botwoen the 
Garvion ahd the old City Hall, ‘The sign of thi tavern 
carried the legend? 

‘Within this hive we're all alive— 
Good liquor makes us fanny 
I you be dy, step in and try 
‘The favour of our honey.” 











Needless to say, many stepped in and stacped theme} 
selves in the "honey", partiularly soldiers passing to and 
from the Garrison many of whom consequently speatthelt 
nights tn the guardhoue 

‘Along the Waterfront ales, but at an earlier period, was 
the Steambaat Hote, atthe present site of 64 Front Street 
Kast. Tt was a two-storey building, remarkable for the 
spirited delineation of a steam packet of vast dimensions 
extending the whole length of the bulking jurt above the 
Spper verandah, In October, 1898, Ulck Howard sdver- 

















tines for rent his “elegant establishment, unevaed in this 
‘ptt of the conntry”s" Some months later he wa succes 
Fil letting the hotel, for John Bradley announces on Tune 
1, 1829, that he has taken it over from Uliek Howard 
“and bg leave to acquaint the public that he has engaged 
Mr. Dizon at cook, and hls other servants are of the best 
Geecription. His house will be found stall times supplied 
wrth the best provisions, wines and ll ether rts of Tiquors, 
tn neither pains nor expense will be spared to render his 
Cstablihment worthy the patronage i has 0 long enjoyed” 
In a footnote it is further explained that Me. Dixon “ts 
rll Known to be & estate eook, having lived with the 
Governor for three years, and also with other gentlemen of 
the first rerpectabiiy ip the province”. Th fact the rep 
lution of the hotse for “elant and extensive accommeda 
tions” wll evidentiy be more than maintsined by Joh Brad 
Jey.” ‘The alg of the teambost was soon after removed, 
‘nd the inn beeame known a the City Hotel 

‘Near by, at (he northwest commer of Wellington and 
CChureh Streets, was the Ontario House—the Royal York 
fof the elghtcanthieties. David Boteford, late of the 
Promenade Tavern, Niagara, announees on May 21, 1880, 
‘hat he ha taken over the establishment and fitted it up 
inva superior syle “for the reception of gentd! company” 
Ih addition tothe proximity of the steamboat what? sod 
puble blldings Botsford advertises as ex indocement “the 
‘xtenlve view from the galleries, which overlook the town 
‘and bap” and render his hotel “particularly” delightfu 
Further, “he has taken eave that every department i led 
vith ative and faithful servant, and nothing sal be wan 
Ing on his part to render ft fashionable plow of resort” 
He invites Visitors to Niagara Falls to make tho short and 
tonnfortable trp acoas the lke onthe steamer Canada and 
‘init hie hotel In “the capital of the province, the head 
‘uartere for the military, who have & superior band of 
tise attached, the voyage over belng attened by "every 
Telity that Is necessary for comfort” 

There were other specal inducements to guests in the 





























Ontario House, In the Patriot of May 28, 1897, Botstord 
adverties that “the parlours are spacious and’ elegant 
furnished with bedrooms attached, airy and peasants "The 
beds are large and double, well sited for summer and 
Winter, and It may not be amies to state that they are war 
Fanted free fom vermin or insets of shy in sd wl 
De kept ao... A splendid pianoforte with a choice see. 
ton af muse forthe use of ladies or zenflemen.  ~  For 
the accommedation of the country gentry wishing to dine 
boforeJeaving town the dinner hour through the stinmer 
Season wil be at 2 pm.” 

"The proprietors up to the time that the hotel changed 
ts name from the Ontarlo House to the Wellington Hotel 
were Messrs. Campbell, Deering, Petes, Berna, Hut 
Iason and Botsford, In 1845 Russell Inglis refurnished the 
Building and opened it as the Wellagton Hate), and twas 
patronized by members ofthe Leyilature ay wall as by Tre 
‘Qunt vistors from such neighbouring towns a Cobourg, 
Whitby and Hamilton. ‘Tho dining arrangements are de: 
seribed by John Rash Robertson es follows: 

“On the ground floor atthe corer of the main balding 
was tho dining-room, a large hall with one grest table rat 
‘ing down its length where all the ests st, each, as was 
the eustom of the day, with bottle of sherry or port be- 
fore him, for claret war but ite drunk, and champagne 
had not reached its subsequent popularity” Unlike the ens: 
tom of the present time all the dishes were plaed on the 
table at one and everyone hajed himself. The meals were 
breakfast, lunch, dinner and tea. The price for franalet 
stucsts was a dolar a day, or for permanent from four and 
‘half to five dollars a wee 

‘A private sitting-room in the Wellington Hote is notable 
from the fact that there William Lyon Mackenee was fst 
rocelved by several members af his family on hia return 
from exe, He proctoded to MeIntos’s house ot Yonge 
‘Street, where a reception of another kinds tet which the 
police made no effort to stap-aveated him, 

For many years, ance t was located clos to Welles 
Stage Ofc in the Coin Block, the Wellington was of reat 





























Jmortance to travellers the leuding stage enach hostel, 
tnd stages from all diestons brought om eighty to OMe 
Ihondred visitors dally to the establishment. ‘The manager 
‘insequently rented the two upper Boos of the Coin House 
Flock as extra aceommedation for his guesta. The hotes 
‘extensive tables were on Colborae Steet, near Church 

‘Me. Toglis wa stl propeetor of the Wellington Hotel 
in 1858, when it was described es “a comfortable, avit 
house, where the charges are moderate and the aecommoda- 
tlons zood™>* Tho establishment gradually aan to the evel 
ff 8 tenement house, however, and In 1861 its demolition 
to make way for the Bank of Toronto prompted the Globe 
to recall that the “Old Wellington” had boen “twenty-ve 
years ago the matt popular hota in Toronto, but ft had in 
time to give pace to the three frt-<lass establishments we 
tow postest—the Rossin, American and Revere Hotel 

‘A hotel of considerable importance at the middle af the 
entury-—and eavlier—veas the North American, on Front 
Strect near Seott William Campbell was the proprietor in 
1836, Thomas Pearson between 18801845, and GC. Hor- 
‘wood in 1848. Evidence that i was a hosteley of promin- 
nce is afforded by the fact that on August 8, 1860, when 
ome 200 lading citizens of Buffalo were entertained by 
the City Counel, the dinner whieh followed the procession 
of welcome wees old there, and the North American was 
the headquarters of the visitors during thelr twoday visi 
to Toronto,  W. H. Pearson, whose father was proprietor 
fof tho hota in tho earl fortis, recalled some interesting in- 
formation about the Novth Ameria 

“T used to go up to the fat rot, where a view of the 
hole city cout be obtained, and on « clear day the oppoite 
Share of the lake was quite vieble. Te was a large four: 
Storey bullding and the prinelpalhostlry In the ety. Cone 
hoeted with the hotel, at the comer ef Scott and Front 
‘Streets, was a one-starey bulding Which wae usod for ball 
and asvembly rooms and ocasionally as a theatre. «= On 
the North American bell wasted in a frame on the top 
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of the roof, which was rung half an hour before diner. 
time in order to notify the guests" 

‘A number of important hostelries were early established 
on the great route of travel-Yonge Street. ‘The northost 
‘corner of Queen and Yonge Street, now the business contre 
f Toronto, was In eaiy times the site of the Sun Tavern, 
Where county moctings and elections were frequently held 
It was erected abot 1828 by John Melntoth one of three 
brothers all of whom were captains of Great Latkes sailing 
vostels. "The building was a large, square, white frame 
$eruetire, and Cherles Thompson and one Wilson were iter 
proprietors. ‘Thomas Eliott, the builder's brother-in-law, 
took over the hotel about 180, and under his management 
business greatly improved. The Sun became headquarters of 
the Reform party, for McIntosh was a brither-inlaw of 
Wiliam Lyon Mackense; and Mackenzie, speaking from an 
pper window of the hot, frequently addressed crowds of 
supporters in the stret below. In later years the Inn was 
own as the Faleon, and then ae the Craven Helfer, In 
1865, while conducted by Henry Pulljames, it was destroyed 
by fire A large open space tothe north of thie tavern Was 
Wwellanown in the twentle and thirties as the sopping 
place of itinerant menageris and elzeuses 

“Another “house of entertainment” an Yonge Strest was 
the Groen Bush Tevery, some distance north of the Sas 
Hota. ‘Tho name had originally applied to a hostelry #4 
northward on Youge, where its proprietor, Me. Abrahams, 
bad formerly kept tavern atthe sign of the pine or spruce 
thee, a formal patating ofthat nature occupying s prominent 
place near the ban. Nearly mile above the Green Bush 
Tavern—just below Charles Strost, on the east side of 
Yong—was the Gardeners’ Arms, Its sign exhibited an 
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heralle arrangement of horteutural implements, and the 
ailing itself was two-storey frame structure, with a 
‘arrow one-storey extension infront and  amall wing at 
the north end. Tt was described as an unpretentons howe 
‘of good repute, and troughs and a pump for watering horses 
fand cattle rendored it, in Dr. Seudding’s words, "a sylvan 
haltingelace for weary teams"*= John Rose’ Roberton 
fiver us a word-pletare of the locality as St appeared tn 
1504 

“For tome years the Gardeners Arms hus not boon a 
piace of pubic entertainment. ‘The bulding has been wie 
Teed for varios trades and occupations. I x sil standing, 
‘the second building blow Charles Strect on the eastside of 
Yonge, but wearing an uir of dlapdation in the weather. 
stalned framework, the broken windows and the rickaty 
Toot. Waggons of all kinds by the dozen, old and broken, 
litter up the yard. At one end ix s cobbler’s litle shop 
In the wing Io a rag shop with piles of rags heaped about, 
which women end ehildren are assortng. 

“Jurt north of the Gardeners’ Arms was the Vauxhall 
Gardens, a resort conducted in connection with the tavern 
fan deriving ies name from the celebrated London gardens, 
Where readers of Thackeray's Vanity Fair will remember 
Joveph Seley drank too mich arrack punch. The garten, 
‘wi an orehar In it rear, was surzounded by an ordinary 
fence ‘The entrance was on Yonge Street, through an arch 
way on which vas painted “Vauxhall Gardens. Nothing 
Fomalne of orchard oF garden but a reminiscence, as it 5 
flashed into momentary existence by the magic wand of 

1 directory iste in 1860 mentions this place of amise- 
ment with the comment that "the city hae leo her Vat 
hall Gardens (Yonge Street) which havo beon lately opaned 
to the public, and on the evenings of Monday’ and Thur 
fay they are tastefully lighted with variegated lamps, 
Sid mosieal entertainmente are given’™” Kt of tuterest 
to know that the tavern In conection with which the 
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Gardens operatod—the Gardeners! Arms-—ovas still stand 
ing in 1924, when it was being wed blackemith hop, 
‘the only one within a radios of saveral miles. ‘The building 
‘was then in an advanced state of dlapdation, and was ston 
‘Mterwarde demelishe, 

‘short digression to the westward brings us to the 
site of a notorious tavern. On the nurthewest corner of 
Tloor Street and Avenue Road, where for several Years & 
"depron skyscraper” has stood In @ hal-inished state, 
tram once the Tecumseh Wigwam, «smal low one-tarey lo 
bin with m verandah or "toon rected about 1820, the 
tavern continued to be s drinking-lace for over half & 
fntiry, nd it wae a favourite resort, especially on San 
days, of numerous young men of York and vicinity. nthe 
Aftes ite Keeper was David King. His son George joined 
a bard of rothereealled the Townsend Gang, at one tle 
the terror of the country, and a few years later he was 
hanged at Cayuga for the murder of a stage-river. Tn 
1874 the Teeumach Wigwam waa torn doven, snd we may 
‘safely state that no one wat the lorer by its demolition, 

Procesding northward ftom the Gardeners" Arms, the 
carly traveller sms almost immediately opposite the Red 
‘Lion Tavern. ‘Ths, the most notable of Yonge Stroot inns, 
Yeas Joated on the northeast comer of Yonge and Bloor 
Street and was originally operated by Daniel Tiers, who 
removed thither from the Bact-teak & Beor House, in 
‘York; aubsoquently it was known at Press, and It beeame 
very important halling:plaee for teams which hd sur. 
ved tho tremendous struggle tnvalved in hauling loads 
through the Blue Hill Ravine, Dr, Seadding comments this 
Upon villages end inns, with special referonee to the loet- 
‘on of the Red Lion: 

“In old Buropean lands, in times by-gone, the cell of « 
hermit, 8 monastery, a eat, became often the nucleus of 
‘village oe town, With us on the American continent 
‘Convenient watering or balthg place In the foret for the 
weaned horses of farmer's wagon oF « stagecoach It 
the lose romantle pact soon fora sill ne. Thus 
‘Tere, at hich we have paced, may be regarded as the 
erm of the flourishing incorporation of Yorkville. Many 
now solitary way-etation on our ralrorde will probably 
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In lke manner hereafter prove a centre round whlch wil 
be acen a cluster of hutsan habitations?" 

‘There were nusterous reasons forthe importance of the 
Red Lion Tavern 

‘By staying at Uhe Red Lion instead of going at once 
to town the farmers evaded double tall atthe Bloor Street 
ato, as they could go to market and return the same day 
‘Thus it happened a6 the Home Distt grew in population 
the patronage ofthe Red Lian neresue, and nightly ie wae 
‘eroded with farmers, who over thelr passes iacutted the 
ature prospects of the country, the poitial questions of 
the day’ andthe personnel of the ois of the time, wile 
frequently no dost "news mach older than thelr ale went 
round’. These nightly axtemblages made the Red Llon the 
Imost important politcal centre in the district when party 
{eling van high. The Red Lion was one of the poling: 
places forthe election of representatives far the Home Dit- 
{hle, and in these day, the balloting belng prolonged for 
Weel ata time, the wayalde inn was an animated and ex: 
ited pace?" 

in the carly seventies Dr. Scadding found that the Red 
Lion, "the Hotel de Ville of Yorkville, had a Flemish = 
pearance 

“It might have strayed hither from Ghent. Neverthe- 
Jess, as seen from numerous points of view, it cannot be 
charactarged aa pletureaque or in harmony” with its sut- 
rounding. “The shield of arms seatptured in stone and et 
in the wall above the circular window in the front able 
presents the following charges arranged quarterly: Deer 
barrel, with an & below; a Brik-moald, with an A below 
an Anvil, with a W below; anda Jackplane, with «D below, 
In the conte, in a shield of pretence, i « Sheep's head with 
fu H below. Those symbols commemorate the first Sve 
Counellors or Aldermen of Yorkville ne the time of Its i 
erporation in 185, and thelr trades or callings; the lala 
boing those, respectively, of the turmames of Me, John 
Severn, Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Mr. James Walls, Me: James 
Doon, and fr, Peter Hutty. Over the whole, as a erst, 
1a the Canadian Besver”™ 
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But the memorles ofthe ol hotel are best deserbed by 
‘John Ross Robertean, writing only two years after i ot ies 
tavern leence in 1892 

“The famous old Red Lion Hotel was the first place fo 
the accommodation of travellers to the district subaequently 
known az Yorkvill, and a hostelry which for nearly ety 
years kept its doots snd yates open for the accommodation 
{at man and beast. Deprvel ofits leensé tro sears ao, the 
Sd balldlng now stands silent snd mournfsl, thronged ith 
the ghosts of boarded, bronzed farmers, patrotie Reformer, 
intriguing politicians, Drigh-yed gies, and sprice youne 
rmon—all classes that made up the sclty of York and its 
favirons. Tes walls echo with strane of music and. the 
merry fckfack of dancing fet, with fore politcal har 
fngues, nolay dlaputer and wine-provoked laoghter,. The 
facade ofthe building” (Seo Mustration p. 128) “stretches 
long Yonge Street over ore hundred feet At fst it con 
Slated ofthe central or main bildings; afterward wings and 
textensions were added. Originally this famous old tavern 
‘as clap-bourded and painted white, but, at Is ao frequent 
‘ith old Toronto buildings, it walls were stuccood. In the 
‘Windows are the antique ite aguare panes of pass as they 
were put in the black ashes atthe beginning ofthe century 
Before anyone now lving ean remember. Only smal or 
tion of the ground Noor now wtlised ila par az a fru 
‘ore, and the northern par, whieh once was the barroom 
‘vith ite easy oa beams, a6 flr and feed store, 

Perhaps to-day the mort interesting feature of the od 
finn isthe ballror In the second stores. ‘This i am apart 
rent about 40 x 20 feet in dimensions, and 18 feet igh, 
trith «cling arching from the sides. At euch end ls & 
large old-fashioned chimney and fireplace, The walle ane 
cavered with panels of wallpaper with narrow blue borders 
‘At the basis of the arch isa painted Bamnng red border 
From the centre of the atch depends hooks for teonees, for 
‘he old hoatlry waa In ts prime before the day's of oi, when 











‘andles were in universal se. ‘This ballroom attracted the 
‘devotees of the danee, who drove out or walled in ples from 
‘York to attend the entertainments given there. How many 
times through those antiaue windows have tated out the 
sounds of revelry! How many a couple whose voices are 











now hushed in the tombs have whispered sot words inthis 
oom! Perhaps here many maiden has breathed that 
‘wonderful "Veo. May an ofeer from the garrison, or half- 
bay olicers stile In the neighbourhood, frequented these 
‘cial gatherings and lent to them an a of aristocracy. 

‘A concession farther north, onthe south-west corner of 
‘St. Clair end Yonge, was located tavern which was In Is 
heyday in the eighties and nineties, whan the Red Lion's 
clstence was drawing to close. lke O'Hallora’s was 
fn strategie station, for It was the last drinking lace 
fore the eity was reached; but there was another reason 
for the extensive patronage enjoyed by “Little Mike". Just 
fovth of the tavern vas St. Michael's Cometsry, and ast 
forth was Mount Pleasant, and the prosonce of the two 
burving-grounds greatly increased. business. Tt was 
‘standing joke in Toronto thet the deving shed was always 
{ull of chs after funeral, forthe attendants not to a8 
the mournere—were accustomed to. adjourn thither and 
drown some of their sorrow for the departed, Mike's 
tavern weet leo a great rendervous for sleighing pasties 
from tho ety, and many a “hoe-down” took’ plae i the bal 
room over the driving-aked. 

Teturning again to the town, we may notice a fw more 
wellknown hosteleies. In 1831, on the north-east comer af 
York and King Streets, was erected a twowtorey frame 
Bailing which, abil 1845, was known as the Mechanic’ 
Boarding Howse. In thet year James Mild, an Bish 
rman, established therein the Shilerpesre Hotel In later 
‘ears Thomas Kerr wes landlord. ‘The house was pstronlsed 
Darticulaly by theatrical companies which visited Toronto, 
Sid for time there Was a lame frame theatre at the tea 
ff the hotel, the entrance to which was by s lane fom King 
Street. Ih i876 the Shakespere was reull and refurnished 
(ven the name Was ro-spellt!), and Jamon Powell con 
dicted therein» hostelry of somewhat higher repstation, 
The Imperial, by which name itis now Known, is ail in 
Twusneas on the corner with two other ld-timers—the 
Prince George and the Trequos 

‘A hotel known aa the Beauchamp House stood wit 1902 
fon the northwest earner of Front and dohn Streets the 


























site now being part of the railway freleMt yards. Tt was a 
pilin tontoney frame building, and had boen an Inn from 
{he time of Its erection in 1626, Edward Wright was the 
trignal proprietor, and te place soon took the name Greer 
land Fahery owing to the’ chance vise of a sailor. ‘The 
seaman, in need of money and poseased of some ttt 
ttity, ras engaged to paint «signboard forthe inn. Being 
Tamir with whaling vovades he accordingly pated cn 
ftctlc or Greenland landseape on one side while on the re 
verse was a representation of vessels engaged inthe capture 
ta whale, ‘The name of the proprietor and the wonds 
“Greenland Flshery” were iacrbed near by. ‘The whole 
work, considered to be both spleted and Well exceutd, 
‘ttracted considerable attention, snd add nots lite tothe 
landlords revenue. Mr. Wright, the propietor, wah elected 
Alderman during 1824, the year in whieh the town of Yorke 
‘came the city of Toronto, 

Stil standing on the northeast comer of York and} 
Richmond Strests ls a fratne building of «reddish brown 
he, in recent years Abiscot's eeeondshand bookstore. Bult 
bout a century ago, it was for many years Cespin's Tavern, 
{poplar resort among gentlemen's servants, baters and 
the like, for Richard Crispin —or "Cosekman Dick” aa he 
‘eas familiarly known to his patrons—hod come out with 
ieutenant-Governor Sir John Colborne in 1828, and had 

ved some years aa driver of the ofl cach, He was 4 
big sandy aleed Jolly nglihman, and his_wife. bad 
formerty bach employed in Sir John's hosel. Originally 
f bright yellow, the dingy bulding i now largely hidden 
by slanboneds, ut hex not otherwise been altered materia 
Jy since its erection; and. when i wee bolle the. York 
‘Richmand-Bay-Quoen block Was ehieSy vacant land owned 
fy two mena negro named John Long and one Crowther 
a carpentr,—Uhe former being ih posession ofthe srstern 
portion. ‘To Heliwell' Hrewery on the Don, which supplied 
‘he tavern with beer, the proprietor was known and entered 
Inthe books merely as “Coachman” Crispin. Soon after his 
death the eorncr portion ofthe building became a shop, and 
IMapreten tenant dlspenses sft dries elves possible 
Under modern laws, to the tavern's traditional activities, 
‘To the northward on York Streit, a8 one appronehes Os 


























roode Hl, have long bean located atthe sign of the three 
{rt alls (though the symbol may be missing), nimerons 
‘mall but Interesting pavenhons, characteristially over: 
fonded with a conglomeration of second-hand onde Which 
would defy elasifeation 

Tn 1835, when York had a population of 8791, the 
tavern and inns numbered forty, to of which had ovling 
fleys. ‘There were ale, we are informed in Gaorge Walton's 
Directory2" seven “respectable” boarding houses, and. no 
‘out considerable number ofthe other varity! A com 
plete lst of the taverns duving the early years of the eity 
Wil be of particular interest to those who appreciate the 
(ualnt In names, though but tle of romance was ihesent 
{in mort of the evtalishments themelves, ‘The following 
Hist totalling twine ae many ae existed four yeas carler, 
has boen compiled from Walton's City of Toronto ond Home 
District Directory for 1837: 

‘Albion Tan, Chureh Street; Anchor Inn, Church Lane 
Antrim Inn, near the Catholic Chureh: Wiliam Atkine 
Eating Houso, Market Square; Auld Lang Syne Tavern, 
Church Street: Angyle Im, Newgate Street; Blk Swan 
Tavern, 211 King Strect; King Alfred Tavern, 197 King 
Street? Bay Horse Tavern, Yonge Street; Belfast Tavern, 
Market Lane; Black Bull Tavern, Lot Streets Blue Bonnet 
Tavern, Yongo Street; Blue Bell In, Lat Street West; On- 
tario Houso Inn, Market and Chureh Strete; Bull's Head 
In, 129 King Steet; Red Lion Tavern, Yonge Stret Road 
(Quoon's Head Tavern, Sandford’ Corner, Lot Street; North 
American Hotel, Prot Street; Cavan Arms Tavern, King 
Street Rast: Alex. Chisholm’ Tavern, 127 King Strety 
City Hotel, Front Streets Slag Tavern, Market Square; 
otters (New) British Coffer Hove, Front Street; Gran 
‘hams (Old) British Coffeo House, King Strest; Cross Keys 
I, York Strset; Crown Int, King and New Seets; Dog 
and Duck Tavern, Market Square; Bdinhurgh Caste Tavern, 
Church Strect; Farmer Hotel, Market Square; Farmers 
Arms Inn, 88-90 King Street; City of Taruato Tavern, Front 
Street; Peacock Inn, Church Street; Burn’ Tavern, 8 Kit 
Street Hast; Ship Tavern, Market Street; Greenland Fishery 


























Tavern, near Parliament Buildings, Front Stret; Half Moon 
Inn, 2 New Stree; Catnlion Tavern, Church Street Man 
sion House Hote), Newgate Street; Willam the Fourth 
‘Tavern, Market Square: ‘Thee Loggerheada Tan, Yonge 
Strost; Four Alle (Awis2) Tavera, Mlaech Stree; White 
Swan Tavern, 26 Lot Street; Michael Keating's Tavern and 
Chop House, King Strect West; . Kendriek's Tavern, Lot 
Street; Jon Kere's Tavern, Palace Street; York Hotel, King 
Street Hast; Tovonto Inn, Yonge Street, Teamater” In, 
‘Market Lane; John MeDonald's Inn, Market Lane; Rob Ray 
‘Tavern, 70 Yonge Street; Neptune Inn, New Streets White 
Horse Tavern, King Stet West? Michael O'Connor Ton 
Market Lane! Harp and Crown Tavern, Neweate Strots 
(Od Countryman Inn, 127 King Street; Josoph Palin's Hota, 
fon the Peninaula: All Nations’ Tavern, 92 King Stet; Harp 
Tavern, Chureh Street; Race Horse Inn, Church Strest; 
Raye’ Tavern, Yonge Street Road; Red Lion Inn, Market 
Lane; Rising Sun Tas, Newgate Street; Carpontors’ Arms 
Inn, 210 King Street? Rockingham Arms Tavers, March 
Street; Union Hotel, Market Square: S. T. Smith's Inn, 
King Street; Steamboat Inn, Bay ‘Shore: Royal Salo 
(Church Street; City Arme Teveen, Market Lane: St Law. 
‘nce Hotel, Market Square; St Goorge and the Dragon Im, 
Church Stieet; Sun Tavern, Lat and Yonge Strsts; Grown 
fd Anchor Tavern, Youge Street; Yorkshire Arms Taver, 
Newate Street; Toronto Inn, Yonge Stret; Toronto and 
‘Teatsear Inn, Chareh Strect; White Lion Inn, March 
‘treats and Golden Dall Inn, Yonge Street. 

‘These establishments, many’ of Which were no more that 
bar-rooms, total sevents-izht and the popalation of the ity 
in 1850 was only 9,652, exclusive of tho military, thos 
confined Sn the jal) and such transient persons as im 
Tnigrants on row to other parts of the province. Included 
in the Hist i Josenh Palin's Hotel on the Peninsula. The 
tention thi inn recalls that it was fist eallod The Re- 
reat on the Peninesla and had sn jntaresting manaeer. 
Early prest announcements are usually exceedingly enter- 
taining, and not infrequently eontribate much tothe dline- 
tion of the character of “the subserbee", a8 he commonly 
fallad himself, "Reflect upon this nest advertisement of 
Michael O'Connor, proprietor of the firs hostlry on the 
































Island, and operator of that grapdiloquently-namel horse 
twat the Sir John of the Penta 

chael O'Connor, formerly Steward of the 
Packet Canad, bogs lave reapectully to announce to the 
Inhabitants of York, and to strangers visiting the capital, 
‘of Upper Canada, tht he has opened a Hotel on the Pen- 
{insula oppoite the town; where he wll be ready to ooo. 
‘modate Sportsten, Parties of please, and individuals who 
tay wish to inhale the Lake Breese, with every kindof re 
Trechments. lis Wines and Liquors are partlelarly se. 
Tested and wil be found equal, #2 not eaperior, to any in 
the country. He trusts that from long’ experience, and 
Hrict attention to businss, to merit a share of public 
favour, and that the Retreat on the Peninga ill be pat 
onze especially by those whace recollection ofthe Spanish 
Peninsula will ever be dear to thelr memory, as recorded 
{nthe pages of Bitch History. 

B._ As the proprietor has estblihed « Horso Boat 
to ran rogaarly between Yorke and tha place, ladies and 
‘gentlemen can make certain of returning to sult thelr own 

“Peninsula, Sept 7, 1898. 

‘othe York Papers, Montreal Herel Kengeton Chronicle 
Gore Bereury and Niagara Gleoner sre requested to give 
the above thive insertions, and send Uhele accounts to the 
popetor."" 

‘On the northwest comer of Church und Colborne Streets, 
(ihe later formerly known az Market Lane), there once 
‘Mood a frame otal, the lanilord of which was a negro 
wrth the somewhst inappropriate name of Snow. In 1818 
Toshua Beard erected s brick hostel on the site, and its 
Tpper foots were fora time oocupled by the Mason nd 
Orange Ladies. Attong the later propelears of this ian 
sas John Blontgnery, formerly aseacated withthe tavern 
Un orth Yonge Street which was the rendervous of the 
Feb of 7, 

The mention of Snow's Ian rcalls the fact that-negroos 
wore: not inreguently somal tavern-Keopers in curly 
‘Toronto, Another well-patronised tavern of which the 
Tandlord was a gro wa that atthe head of Toronto Street, 
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where the Post Oflee now stands, In the early forties the 
frame hotel on that lation was run by James Minky and 
adjoining i were extensive stables. Mink retired frm bush 
est with qulte a fortune, and appropriated $10,000 of It to 
attracts rexpectable white man ae htband for his daughter 
‘One was found and the pair act out on thelr weng trip 
to the Southern States, where the man (at John Ross 
Robertson tells the story), "with a villiny that we are 
leased to aay characterises few white men, sold his bride 
Into alavery and abandoned her.” ‘Through the efforts of 
Mink’ friends in Canada, and the payment ofa le sum 
‘of money, Mise Mink was feed and brow back to Toronto, 
land lived for years with her father in the old home on the 
hill on the east side of the Don and Danforth Road. 
‘The Chewett Buildings, trectures of red brik at the 
comer of King and York Streets, frst housed John Cotter’ 
New Brith Culfoe House. Commenced in 1889, the bul 
Ing was opened for husinees inthe following year. During 
the Rebellion of 1897 the Coffee House was eloedy and i 
Inter years it wt used as a barracksy and then as ofcers 
‘quarters. In 1842 John Ella carried on a boarding hawse, 
‘eae hotel and elub-house in the building, the elubsroots 
later developing Into the home of the Toronto Club; and 
‘in 1852 a dancing academy oecupied part of the old Coffee 
Hose, Throb years later the Rossin. brothers purchased 
the property with the intention of erecting a hotel, and he 
Rossin House, opened in 1857, was the rest of their enter. 
‘A publication almost contempirary with the opening of 
‘the Rossin House gives an enthoslastc description of its 
‘merits; it says, infect, that "om ita eapaity, and the ot 
pleteness of ite arrangements for accommodating travelers 
fand permanent boarders in the mot perfect style of modern 
hoteleping, it has superseded and hut up neatly the 
Whole ofthe other irat-las hotels ofthe ety” Referring 
to it ac “among the chiet arhitectaral ornaments of the 
ty”, the account stats that the lend and building cost 
125,000, the hotel being “tve stories in height, faced with 
white peested brick, with substantial dressings of Ohio 
Freestone, handsome in plas, cornices and halons 














‘The frontage on King Street was 202 oct 6 fpehes and on 
York 161 foot 10 Inches. We nro farther informed that 
“ye eround floor comprises a number of handsome shops, 
satying from 14 to 25 fet in width and 60 to 60 feet in 
Uepth, each elegantly furnished with large plates wine 
lowe, end having a gellar attached. The otess of the hots 
fre alto on the ground foor. The main entrane, 20 feet 
‘mide, is on York Street. ‘The whole number of rooms for 
{he reception of boarders, exclusive of reading-ooms and 
the pelnepel parlors, is about 220, and during the Exnibi- 
tion the proprietors wil be sble £0 accommodate 88 many 
fo 600 reste, Fare $2.50 per das." 

‘The enthstasm of one man for the Rossin House ear- 
red him away into intriacies of exteavagent language 
‘dom equalled 

“Within its wall is congregnted every applianes which 
amoence can desire, every. pleasure which luxury can 
rave. Here ae alluring condiments to tempt the most fas. 
{laos taste, vinous acldities to lbrlate, and gastronomic 
fponderosities to ttilate the palate!” The prandial morceau 
fore ceases ftom troubling, and the sated stomach is at 
rest What magical transformations here avalt human 
‘eglatition 

Tn somewhat more couervative tone the tame writer 
notes the elaborate equipment of the hostel the two eom 
tmodious private entrances an extonsve reeding room, 
lighted by a large and handsome glass dome... fifteen 
Clegantly farnished stores on the ground Boor » = 8 Jong 
tow of parlours and reception rooms, the proeipal of which 
Tet ladies parlour dining-room 100 fet by 88, and 
48 fect high, adjoining whlch is the carving room, dish 
oom, desert toon, and m glazed gallery conneeting these 
‘vith the hitehen and china pantry»... three staircases, 
Theo for the use of gueste ad the third fr servants 
220 rooms for the feception of boarders... a Very ex: 
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‘seattrd Sylver: Sketches of Toront. 1858, pp. 8:9. 








tensive barroom, with billig table underneath... a 

barber's shop and gentlemen's bathing-room eontsning ten 
baths... and a Book and News Depot where ote may 
‘obtain Toca or European journals, or handsomely bound 
wlntes “which address allke tho students of Tight or ab 
ruse lterature’" Such advantages in the eighteen sites 
‘laced the Rostin Hou far in advance of the general ron 
Of inns and taverns—it was, in fac, for came Years cone 
lidered the best hotel wast of New York 

"The dicastrous rw af Nosember, 1862, destroyed the 
lling, and the Rosine, disheartened, left the reeontrae: 
tion of the hostelry to Dr. Chewett. The Rossin House was 
rebuilt in 1863 and continued to oporate under that name 
‘nti 1909, when ie was renamed the Prince George Hotel 
During the contary fince the Reitish Cfee House was 
cntalished on the commer the ete hat been centre of the 
cia life of the city. Barly fashionable reso, the Cofer 
House was noted ab a gathering place of the St. Andrew's 
and St. George's Socleties and of the Toronto Cub; indeed 
It ls cald that each of these organisations wan inaugurated 
Jn 1895.38 in the roams of the extalishment._‘The Rossin 
House was for many years the headquarters ofthe Libera 
arty, and the scene of miny historic paliligaD meeting, 
angadte and balls. Among the proprietors after Mares 

hd Samuel Rossin were G. P. Shears, the Nelson brothers 

fd the Thompsons, father and rom, Sami! Thompeon ha 
ing earlir been closely associated with Henry Winnett of 
the olf Queens, the famous contemporary hosteley, ‘The 
Prince of Wales site were quarter at the Rosen House 
jn 1800, the Prince himself being entertained at Govern: 
ment House. Nine years later Prine Arthur of Connaught 
vas distinguished guest atthe same hostlry. 

“The only hota in Toronto inthe lat Bites which could 
be considered'a competitor of the Rossin Howse was the 
American House, at the comer of Yonge and Front Streets 
In the Deseriptioe Catalogue of the Provincial Rhibition 
(G86 iis referred toa otel of great “intrinsi meri 
Tt wae a brick bulding erected about 1810 by Mr. Rennie, 
‘who was soceeoded a propeltor by A. F. Pearson in 1858 
[After fve years under his management {t passed into the 




















hands of Messrs, David Walker (lator of the Walker House) 
fand Paterson, “who have refitted and refuraabed itt all 
those detail which add so mach to the comfort and pleasure 
of ta Inmates". Ninety rooms, maay of them qulte spacious, 
fd dinngrreom 60 feet by 36, and capable of seating 200, 
persons, placed this Hotel fm the ist clase, Te aituation 
fear the docks and rallways, aswell as its comfortable and 
hhomerlke atmosphere, rendered fe popular. Board was $2 
ter day, and the Amerie could accommodate 160 guests. 
remained « wellknown hostelry ntl 1889, when ft was 
emnolished, ‘Dorlng bls visit to Toronto in'1842. Charles 
Dickens was a gaott xt ths house. 

"Among private hotelt and boarding houses in 1868 pyob- 
abty the Rebinson Hoes, near the come of King and Bay 
Streets, was oatstanding. ‘Those who wished to-avold the 
formality and baste of tho regular hotels were assured of 
very comfort in the Robineon ‘Touse, which contained 
forty-sight Bedrooms. It was "presided over by Mr. John 
‘Montgomery, whose experience and. wellinown urbaalty 
fare a nillent guarantee of the comfort of his guest.” 

"Tho regular amusements avalele in Toronta in the late 
Attoe were clotely associated with saloons, two ofthe more 
ptetentions of which were the Terrapin, (formerly thes 
Nicholas, and situated on King Street near the site of the 
ferent King Bawerd Hote), and the Apollo Saloon and 
Concert Room on the same strat: In dasribing the ettra 
tions of these places of entertalment « contemporary pub 
leation introduces tho subject hy noting that "we believe 
there lo ety of is sie onthe continent which Is pestered 
‘with so many saloons and taverne: and, f the morals and 
Irbits of our people wore ta be judged hy this eeterion, the 
Stranger would. form avery usfavourable and unjust 

"The Apallo Saloon appears to have staged nightly a show 
‘which maybe called the foreronner of the night elu, thovgh 
Tevwas avalable ajon much more reatonable term. ‘The 
price of admission was only telve and one-half eon, and 
from hie modest investment the patron was entitied to "a 
fimoke or a drink”, at wel as fo wibnece "performance of 
negro minsteay, come and sentimental singing, ee" ‘The 


























sclors fr, Burgess and Me. Den Thompeon, are described 
ss “Inimitable tn their way - the one aa a negro per- 
former, and the other as "roth of boy” trots the Emerald 
Isle" 

astwerd and westward of the town were. numerous 
wellknown inna. To the west, where the Feadway along 
Lot (Queen) Stret turned northward, was eatly leated 





forts Inn, a watering.pace om the east aide of the 
bend which was particulary weleome to teams on thelr 
way to town. A conspleuoas pump as avalabl to fl the 
large trouh—a long ateton of a huge pine tre dug out 
ikea canoe. tle to the eastward, opposite the Garson 
CCommion, was val of Sandond's known as the Blue Bell 
‘Tavern. ‘This notable nn eatried st the top of estrone sd 
lofty pole in font ofits door asim appropiate to its name, 
which swung to and f70 within a frame. Roth ofthese inns 
wore long familar to travellers slong the Lake Shore Road 
‘as wall as fo those who entered York ftom the north end 
west vid Dundas Street At the ile of the century, In 
act, the Blue Hell gave the name Blue Bell Vilage to the 
locality. Of similar importance to travellers was the Blac 
‘Bll Hotel, atthe corner of Queen and Marin (Soo) Streets 

A short distance to the weet of the Blue Bll, at the 
Junetion with: Dundas Street (oow Ossington Avenue), 
ood the Queen's Head Tavern kept by Lewis Bate, nd 
famous as a resort for city poople on summer evenings 
Like so many other taverns i was an unpretentious strc. 
tore of frame, with x verandaA facing both Queen and 
Dundas Street, and a capacious home-trourh and. small 
Grivingshed on the Dundas Street side. After turning 
Westward again from the Ossington Avenue sation of old 
Dundas Street and. proceeding’ beyond. Dufferin Steve, 
travellers of other days reached a locality known as the 
‘Appit Forum" or “The Threo Taverns", the: hoselios 
boing frame buildings much alike in sppeatance—Collard's 
Hotel, Joseph Chureh’ Brown Bear Tavern and he Queen 
Street Hotel, “Bob” James, proprietor. Hers, both in eatn- 
mer and winter, racing men were Wont to try out thelr 
Horses and arrange contests, "About one hundred. yards 
farther on was the Brockton Toll-bar, 
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by James Kerr, Near the gnte was a small generat store 
fn Gharge of Mr Larkin, who was sao postmistren of 
Brockton. 

"in 1850 there was m wellknown tavern in what i now 
‘he ast end of the iy, but the entre district was then 
rural locality, ‘The Butchers’ Armas was located on the eat 
fide of Mill Lane (now Broadview Aven), between the 
present Sparkhall and Hogarth -Avenies." About” 1845 
Thomas Smith but the Rouse sling tm few years later 
to Willa Vine "The tavern was wel palronisd by the 
Sporting fraternity, for thare was  raccoursy onthe south 
Sas of the Kingston Road where the Sanlght Soap Works 
tras lngerergted; and there wore, fo, numerogs devotees 
a egcelhtag Inthe vii, thak socalled port not then 
belngrlegal. There were other customers who, entirely 
Undered by th keeper, frequented the Betchers” Arma sad 
rade notorious: thes were mombes of the Brook Bash 
Gang, a group of hardened criminals whose headguarters 
‘woren short itanee eastrard. Atleast one of the gang 
twas hanced, but others equally guilty escaped convetion 
‘When the Butchers’ Arma was atts helght there were fer 
Duildings inthe neighbourhood. One oF two were leafed 
‘eras the toad, and 0 the north were the belyasde of 
Whltemore and Stoesbury, while there was a Jarge expanse 
«ot vacant land to the southward, "The tavern was dlacon- 
tinded 1877, and Wille Vine ed tv yeas laters ba 
te ot building was sanding in 1907, and the Innkeepers 
sro asin, wns il ving,” The whole ditt, 
Iowever, was then vasily changed, wayside taverns were 
fast dasppesrng, andthe rough abd tough days of heavy 
drinking were slowly but surly approaching thelr end 

“About a mile to the southward, near the southeast 
corner uf Queen Street and Broadview Avene (formerly 
fhe Kingston Road and Sending Street, respectively.) was 
Vacated the Tam O' Santer Tan. A swinging sgn depicting 
a'white horse with Tamm autre lent charactor the pace, 
fd in the rears towering elm was a oted landmark, ‘The 
iecation should with more reaon be remembered, however, 
een inthe next hous lived Alexander My welown 
‘Toronto sehoot teacher, nd famous a the author of The 
Maple Leaf Forever. 


























In the same vicinity was the Rising Sun Inn, openat 
about 1844 by Willm Knight. Immodiatly behind it was 
' raco-<ourse, and the followers of that sport formed the 
treater part of the taver’s patrons, Tt was for some years 


the only inn between the Don River and Leslie's nursery, 
but in the early fifties other taverns were opened. In 1857 
the old racecourse couse to be used, and the Rising Sun, 
les business greatly diminished, was dosed soon afterwards 

Daring the same period, about seventy youre ag, there 
‘ood one milo to the eastward, on the Kingston Roady the 
hob ofthe vilage of Lealeville—Uneo Tom's Cabin. This 
hotel was Kept by two typieal Englishmen, George Smith 
and William Cook, and i was » centre of the scl life of 
the distiet. Hrlek-making and treesrowing were the pein- 
cipal occupations of the inhabitants round about, nd aa 
‘hese Industries wore inactive in fie winter months Unde 
"Tom's was the rendezvous for gatds, dominoes and drink 
lag. “Although beer and whisky sold for to-pence « Has, 
its oad that there was but lite drunkenness at this hated 
Abost 1874 *Codder” Smith snd his partner sold out toa 
‘son-in-law of “Bul” Vine, poprctor ofthe Butehera’ Ams 
fd he in tur disposed of the house to Henty (“Hank”) 
Callendar, who remodelid the tavern and operated i under 
‘the name Calendar’ Hotel unt the Heense was taken away 
many years later, 

1m 1897, when John Koss Robertson was making his not 
able collection of Toronto Londmaris, there was a two 
‘storey rod brick building a 1010 Queen Street Hast. "The 
Structure itself, however was neither old nor unusual but 
at ite western end was a well of fresh wate, This well 
Drovided a link withthe past, and we eannot do beter than 
let John Rots Robertson tll he tale 

“Fitty years ago Unt well and clumay homemade pump 
formed part of the equipment of a roadside tavern yard 
‘The tavern Hef was a long low bulding, always pated 
4 dazling whit, with a cottage rot an green shutters of 
its four front windows, which, two on either side flanked 
18 doo, also painted gree, Inthe entre, 

"A few yards distant fom the western end ofthe tavern 
‘vas alow red building used asa divingssbed, tween the 
‘otal and shed was the well referred to. At the eastern ed 























ofthe hotel and somewhat tothe south of it stood to sub= 


Stantial uprights between which hung a heavy wooden sign 
Doard, explaining to the world at large and teamsters fn 
‘articular the purposes for which the building was intended, 
"Phe hostelry stood about Sfty fect back from the roadway 
then ealled the Kingston Road, and now laiown as Queen 
Street Kast. In front of it were three heavy posts, that 
the aforesaid teamstors might there secure Uele horses 
while they themselves partook of Igo comfort atthe bar, 
Which was at the western extremity ofthe hostelry in om 
Yetient proximity to the pup. 

“The tavern, and much ofthe land surrounding it, was 
owned ly « ploneer settler named Chisles Watkins, who 
amo out from Bngland early in the thirties. ‘The hotel was 
builtin 1835 or the your previous. Wathen Ied farming 
batt than hotel-keeping, and fliowed the former pursu 
While he rented the tavern. ‘The fist lundord was know 
as Sandy Watson. He kept hotel therefor a doweh yours 
sn then dames Shaw rented the place 

‘Tuveen-keepnt in that locality was then i ts palmest 
days, ‘There Was an almost continuous stream of trac 
Dmssing by during the winter,~great, comfortable farmers 
Helghs bringing in laa of produce to the fisiug young 
tity; rough, heavy wood-seighs, piled high with swoot- 
feented pine and rough cordon: besides vehicles conveying 
asengers and the mails, for in those days the Kingston 
Rotd was one of the mail utes. All year round, bat par 
tieoluely during the wintr, the many taverns inthis locality 
Shaw's wat the most easterly one at the time did rar 
ing trade." Mr. Shaw was vory fond of horus, and ft was 
ane of the sights of the neighbourhood to sce the black 
howler, an ad osteped slave known ae “Doe, trot out Bi 
Shaw's team to water every moving?” 

"The lege numberof tavern in easly times, and the ex. 
cessive drinking that was typlal of the perin, ade some 
Toulation af bar-rooms essential, though it was exceedingly 

mmantary. As early a4 1818 the Magistrates ordered that 
Tes are tobe elosed on Ue whole of the Lont's Days and 
on no account, exeet in eaten of extreme necessity or to 
five retreshments to peroont Infully travelling, to. be 







































‘pond; nor Is any sistuous guor to be sold or sured to 
be drank otherwie in the premles on the Sabbath Day 
In the winter, from 20t September to 20th Mare, bare 
‘a be cased n¢ 9 pm, and ih summer at 10 pm, and after 
these hours notte be opened extent tn afford aosommodation 
tn travelers”, Innkeepers were warned likewise thst they 
suust not “permit any person fo remain drinking or tipling” 
In their taverns—except travellers oF “such a8 shall be f= 
vied hy any traveller and shall ecorspany him only dating 
Ie abode there, and other than labouring and handcraft: 

Ta the year the elty of Toronto was ereted, the Grand 
Jury, in commenting spon inns and taverns, ioelided them 
‘ll under the mame “Tippling Houses" Tn 1898 it was en- 
‘sted that hare thonld remain shut every Sunday and on 
Christmas and Good Friday, and that each ian must have 
fat least thee beds and stabllng accommodation for to 
horses; while in 1841 certain games came into data, for 
wwe find that no Heenae would be yiven to any tavern Recher 
tho Kept a “bowling alley, ten-pin alley, Fives Coney oF 
other gaming resort o who kept shop in the same bullding 
"The demand for tavern und shop loses increased rently 
as timo passed, and as carly asthe fortis there was tome 
Dublie feeling sgainst bars, thouyh an increased Hleense fe 
tran the ehie result, In 2806 and 1897 Grand Juries were 
fartieularly outepoken aboot the “great inreaee of ere 
fad pauperiam due to the large number of taverns", which 
ot only affected the vitins of tntemperance but also “the 
Unfortunate ehilren of eh parent, who, whilst they are 
trained in every species of falnehood oF deception, become 
Inured to crime and wickedness... and eanpot fal to 
‘grow up s pest and «nuisance to society”. Little, however, 
Appears to have resulted from these stacks on the lguor 
vl 

"That many a so-called hotel was ttle more than a bar 
wom is obvious to those who ean remember the days brlor 
tothe Ontario Temperance Ac. Atleast na enly te 1841 
Ht wae found that many liensod nn in Toronto dno 



































accommodation for travellrs. A special committee of the 
Coun! reported as follows on January 4, 1841 

“Your committee have exenined every Ticensed nn 
the city and liberties. Tn all eases where there coud! exist 
4 doubt of the exstonce of the assomnnadation required by 
the statute your committee have proceaded through the er 
tice premises, and have ascertalued that twenty-two licensed 
Inakeepers aro entirely destitute of stable, that eleven are 
destitate of @ single spare room for the accommodation 
of travellers, that Bifteen have not a apate bed over those 
equired for Del fails, and that six of the shove number 
pstess none of the accommodations of an inn except & 

In 1846 the Toronto Magistrates were curiously optim 
Inte, for it was consldered that, if bar-rour contained 
‘cony of tho Lord's Day Act, drinking on Sundays would 
Docurbed; end it was acerdingly ordered that one be hung 
‘mn every such room.” Two years later a committee of the 
‘Magistrates of the Home District passed reclution si: 
seating that the Lerislature adopt the principle “that 10 
house ahould be licensed at ins where intoneating liquors 
aro sold"." Nothing eame of the suggestion, however, and, 
‘hough in lator years the principle of teal option enabled 
many distriets to abolish the bar, conditions in ‘Toronto 
‘ead became worse. Police states for 1867 show that 
tpproximately one-ninth ofthe inhabitant ofthe eity were 
hale before the magictrate for crimes or misdemeanours 
arising from the drinking customs of the dey, In the one 
{Year 4996 persons, of whom 1,025 were women, were drunk. 
fr disorderly or were aceined of one of another of the 
‘crimes usually aesolated with heavy drinking: and at the 
‘ame time vagrancy eee becoming 20 common that om 
lemporary writers refer to borears aa everywhere 4 nile. 
nce, pestering people outside stores, churches and homes 
with s tenacity of purpose that broked no dental, 

‘As the eity inereased in siz, 4, for many years dd 
the taverns und beer-shops In mimber, and in 1874 there 
rere 58 licensed places to get lghot—and, In addition, 
Toronto had plenty of bootleggers. "Two Years later the 











































Women's Christin Temperance Union requested the City 
Council to limit the taverns to one per 1,000 population. As 
fs resule of thelr petitlon lieenser were restricted to 215 
faverns and 100 shops, and the lleense fee was Increased 
to $200—a sum which sugesta the profitable nature of the 
business Hy 1911, thoveh the I8T4 population of 68,000 
had been mltinid more than six times, public eetiment 
baad restricted the Heensee to 110 tavern, 80 shop and It 
‘wholetle, ‘The Tucrative natute of the hotel business in 
the days of the open bar ls best shown, by the fact that 
$25,000 could eually be obtalned for the lcense of small, 
fentabllshment; and it was wellknoven, to, that Use control 
ff many lenses hid pss to the owners of hewerion and 
‘itleries. In 1914 stl higher prices ere pid or news 
fuaper informs ie that “a shop license was transferred 
Fecently In thie city at the price of £98,000, and a hotel 
Tenge at the price of $82,000. The bar should be abaished, 
and the shop with it""—a wish that was soon to become 
fa establlhe tact: but we have gone too far ahead 

2 lal ofthe chiet hotels of Toronto in the ninetes 
willbe of inure. Visitors tn the Exhibition tn 1898 were 
Promised the best accommodations at the Queens Hotel and 
‘the Rosein House, which lesd the Ist at $8 to $4.50 a day. 
‘Among the others will be notied the Black Bull and the 
Bay Horse, names reminiscent of an earlier perlod 

“Walker House, Palmer House, Albion Hotel, Claney's 
Hoel, Richardson House, Black Horse Tote, Grand Union 
Hotel, Hotel Metrople, Aelington, Eliott Hoe, Kensing 
ton Hotal, Rustell House, Commercial, Daly House, Power 
House, Robinson House, Clyde Hote, Grosvenor’ Howe, 
Somerset House, O'Connor House, Schiller House, Black Ball 
Hotel, Carleton House, Bay Horse Hota, Empress, Crystal 
Palace, Imperial Hota, Armory Hotel, York Hotel, Nealon 
House, Union House, Gladstone House, Lake View Hotel, 
Brown's Avonmore.” 

"The gradal development of temperance sentiment, as & 
result of ‘which liquoedrinking in. public places was. re- 
Strited and fully prohibited, put many of these inns snd 
taverms—and many others af Tess merit which were never 



































rare than stloons—out of exintnee, and left the hatl busl- 
hess proper to few bow fide establishments, in. which 
fategary eeveral of the above still remain; and of those of 
the primitive type not a few may yet be seen among the 
tumbledown shacks whieh, tn apite af the ravages of tne, 
still eontrive to remain propped up, sometimes between in 
‘ongrous neighbours of recent construction, After nearly 
‘entry, for example, the frame of the Tavern Tyrone stil 
emai at 126-127 Queen Strost Wast; and i is quite likely 
‘hat, 1 one could trace their istry, 8 good half onde 
public houses of other days might be disovered stil stand 
Ing tn the elder portions of the city. Butta return tothe 
Taryer hotels—the Importance of “houses of puble enter 
fainment, lessened somewhat by the coming of the rally 
wes sll further diminihed by the speedy travel made 
Domible by the motor-ar, ad the intmate touch betwees 
Fost snd guest has largely departed’ while atthe samo time 
the leitimats hotel business as hown greatly deerensed 
the competition of the roed-botses, tourist camps and re 
fresbaent booths whieh dot every highway. "The signs of 
the times, Nowever, suggest that there has been a notable 
‘weakening In temperance sentiment, and we may see ne¥" 
fra of tavern day on grand-even if no glorious eal 

‘Among Toronte’s hotels of the past, none rorpasees the 
‘eens in glory and reputation, ‘The old buiiding which 
‘vas demolished in 1927-28 to mae way forthe Royal York 
‘Covered site which shad » variety of occupants, Abost 
1248 a row of four three-storey dwelling-houses called On- 
‘ari Terrace wis constricted there, and in 1816 hey were 
Joined to form the frst Knox College, When in 1868 the 
Collage wae removed to Elnsey Vila, St, Vincent and Gros 
‘enor Strets, the bulla became Sword's Hota. Th 1859, 
the property passed Into the hands of. J. Riley, and the 
name waa changed to the Revere House, “Three years later 
(Captain Thomas Dick took charge and named his eatalish 
rent the Queen's Hotel. During the next few years four 
fulditione were made to the hosteley, whieh had, by 1869, 
its chameterste appearance. T. McGave, Mark Irish and 
Henry Winnett were variously associated in its management 
for same years and sfter Me. AfeGav's death his widow nd 
My. Winnett ware joint proprietors, 























‘The Queen's was unique among carly hotls in many 
particulars The enterprising’ managers introduced the 
Inost moder conveniences ax they became avallale. It was 
the fet hotel in Canada to use a hotalr formace—wood 
stoves and fireplaces usually providing heat in thote da 
It first had a passenger elevator and electric bells led the 
vway in providing running water inthe room, and installed 
the first business telephone in Torontn; while the ntrodue 
ton by the Queen's of bedroom with bath provided the 
origin of that wellknown joke on the back countryman, 
‘who, arviving at the hotel on "Thursday, remanked to his 
Wee: “What a pty itis not Saturday night?” In 1886, 
‘when C. C. Taylor published hin Toronto Called Bac, the 
‘Quesn’s was, perhaps, at the ele ofits glory 

“This popular hotel has recently been renovated and 
hanged in many respects from the fst to the thin! story, 
‘A year ago ite elegant and commodious dlning-reom was 
‘very hansomely frescoad During the last three months 
‘many ot the parlour, corviors and halls have boon taste 
fully decorated and painted. "New private stairenses have 
boon fitted ap in the Queen Anne style. ech landing has 
f magnificent stained glass window, and as one ascends 
thare unique windings th iden must fash upon him that he 
hus mistaken the Queex’s Hotel, and is ensconced in tome 
Turon hall. The hally and eofridore have all een seal 
With costly and luxurious carpets, When all these changes 
fre added to the previous eommetons nd handsomely £ar- 
ished drawing-rooms and bodrooms with bathroomt—to 
fay nothing of the fie suites of rooms which were fitted 
up for the Princess Louse and the Marguls of Lore on the 
occasion of their first visit to Toronto, at wll as other 
Suites that were prepared several years ago ins magnidoent 
Style for the reception of the Grand Dike Alexis, then her 
fpparent to the erow of Russla—the Queen's stands un 
‘valled inthis respect by any hotel n the Dominion, ada 
‘ogards the ‘culsinerie’ and the daly "ment nothing i left 
tbe desied."* 

‘The grounds surrounding the Queen's have been pat to 
f varlety of utes. In the sities the fed wet of the hotel 
few oats for Captain Dicks horses; in the ml-seventis 
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the travelling elreus was frequently to be found there; 
tre in the early eights Alderman Harry Piper's Zoo— 
Toronto's fst Zoologia! Gardena—oceupled the spat. Ta 
1886 the grounds ofthe hotel were deseribed by C.C. Taylor 
‘5 ‘oth spacious and airy, and, with eroquet and chevalier 
Tawns, nothing more plessant could be desired hy business 
men, pleasr-scekere oe touriets™" 

‘Many nolable vlaltors honoured the Quoen’s with thelr 
presence, Sir John A. Macdonald and other prominent 
Duvlamentariane found it most convenient in a day” when 
the Provinelal Parliament Buildings were leas than C30 
blocks away. Many a Conservative eaueus tok place in the 
famont Red Parlour, while the benquets—poiieal and 
thertise-—which ‘were held Im the Queen's are almost 
Inmumersbie, T. A. Reed, well-known authority on Toronto 
‘fad, hie this o say ofthe hots ditngulshed guests 

“Neatly every Governor-General, atone ime or another, 
stopp atthe Queen's His Majesty King George V, when 
‘a Lieutenant withthe North Atlante Squadron, visited this 
fity and stayed at the hotel in September, 1885, n company 
tvith his uneie and aunt, the Marquis of Larne and’ the 
Princess Louise, who were then making their farewell vite 
ts Ter Majosty' representatives In Canada. FLRH. Prince 
Leopold—Duke of Albsny—the Duke and Ducheas of Can- 
aught, the Grand Duke Alexis of Rusia, the Bark and 
Countess of Dufferin, Lord end Laity Aberdeen, Preaident 
‘Taft, General Sherman of the US. Army, Jefferson Davie 
President of the Southern Confederacy, Sir Henry Irving, 
‘Bilen Tey, Sara Bernhardt, Adelina Patt and Jenny Lind 
fre but a few of the distinguished names on the old 

‘When the King Bdward Hotel opened on May 10,1908, 
the Qucen's became noticeably ld-ashloned. Described in 
the pres ax “the new palace hota”, the King Edward east 
one $200,000 to build and equ, and for twentysaven 
Dears had the igh-elaes ote fel largely to tel -W. C 
Dalley of Chleago was the frst manager, but the changes in 
cmership since that me have been nameross, In 1921 sn 
fxtensve “eyeeraper” addition altered the hotel materially 











nd aed greatly to ts accommodations. Duting its history 
the rll of famous guests has been sinlar to that of the 
Quoen’s in other times. J. Plerpont Morgan, the Arche 
Bishop of Canterbury and the Prince of Wales tre repre: 
sentative personages who have distinguished the hotel by 
their presence; while of the theatrical world Sit Henry 
Irving, Sir John Forbes-Robertson, Lillian oes, Anna 
Held tnd Julie Arthur may be mentioned not to forget 
the supper dance and the ofela! reception accorded ty the 
City Fathers to the platinum-blonde beauty of Hollywood, 
‘Jean Harlow, hile a guest at tho hotel in 1982. 

The Royal York Hotel, the Queen's sessaot on the site, 
was ereted when economie eonditions were at the helt 
of post-war prosperity. The hotel, beautifully designed and 
tastefully appotnted in every partealar, was constructed and 
equipped at a cost of $16,000,000 (come thlety-ve times 
the total value of property within the eoutines of Toronto 
In the ist year of tho ety), end th elaborate service main 
tained not only for transient guests but for larre conven: 
tions, service clube and private entertainments, has placed 
modern hotal-keoping on a plane whichHike many another 
‘evelopment-—would have astonished the pioneer residents 
of the town of York, 














CHAPTER XVII 


ovo-tiaee Btvori0Ns 


_Dewocearic institotions are based upon the political rights 
of citizens, but condition at the polls daring the exerese 
tthe franchise in eat times were vory diferent frm the 
‘quiet proceedings usual today. People then took thelr 
pollties very seroualy, and election week was not intre 
‘quently a period of turmoil, igbting, and other disturbances 
fd disorders: in fact a whole. seeson was sometimes 
characterised. by confusion reeulting from the prepart 
Hons for, and the effects of an election. A few examples 
will strate conditions which, while not always present, 
Were not at all unusual, and may be considered in Keeping 
‘wth other eharacterieties ofthe times 

Among notable provineal elections was that of 1836, 
‘when reprecenttive government was in foree only nartaly, 
fand responsible government not at all.” ‘The Lieutenant. 
Governor, Sir Francie Bond Head, became, for all practical 
purposes, the leader of the Family Compact party, and he 
Way, to put it milly, most unpopular” with Reformers 
Strained relations between him and the Reform pasty in 
ower grew sill more tense, and Vee not too much fo 
that either he or the legalature had to go. "The prorogation 
‘ofthe Assembly on April 30h was the signal fox a concerted 
tetation throughout the provinee for responstile gover: 
ent. Sir Francis distlved tho Legislathre in Diag, abd 
utnped the country himself in the hope of defeating the 
Reformers in the ensuing clction. He and his advieors 
risrepresonted the iaue at stake to be “the maintenance 
ff British connection”, and as a result there was a pliial 
landelide which retarned large majority of Tories, 

In the Second Riding of York the opposing eandidates 
ere William Lyon ‘Mackenaie and. Bward Wiliam 
‘Thomson, ‘The later was a rather mild Tory, nd he wa 
relurned over Mackensle by about 100 votes. Among the 
‘ant used to oblain his eletion wer, according t0 the 
Reformers, direct and indireet bribery, the manufacture 








and ute by voters of bogus qualiiations, and various types 
ff dishonest infvenee. A petition for investigation was 
Alismiseed owing to's technical error In procedure, but the 
‘usual electoral practioes af the tes suggest that ny 
(of the eomplaints were well founded 

"The chlef vatation in desriptions of elodtions arises 
merely froin the source of the information, and ft is quite 
fvident that no party had a monopoly of the abutes of 
fopen voting. “On the opposite se of the plitical fence 
from Mackensie. wos ‘Sheriff Willan Jarvis, who te 
tevihes inn ltter to his brother George hls experiences ws 
*eandidate a the pall: 

“After x days! hard ghting against aa an “unholy 
allanee" ae was ever formed ngainet an invidesl or £0 
fenment,T ave boen left on the ‘poll book’ the minority 
Of 8, and James E, Small, Esquire, has been dadlared “duly 
lest”. [Now I intend to contest the matter to the last 
extremity, knowing as Ido that Lhave a majority of eight 
Sotes—and that [have been thrown out hy perjury. #0 
hot suppose that there ever was an occasion upon which 
the nature ofan oath seemed tobe hed so ity as daring 
the election for this City, and with ite usual eect—the 
temporary triumph of the party resorting ta that means, 
‘which most eventslly recoil upon thelr wn heads, "Not 
withstanding all their villainy 1 was within two or three 
ff beating them vwhin they Uhrust-upon some perjured 
ascale, and those two oF three im attendance being Ike- 
‘warm, thinking all was over, refused to vote” 

Much enthusiaam and excitement characteroed the eaely 
poliialesreer of Willem Lyon Mackenae. When he was 
expelled from the House by resolution of the Laalative 
‘Assembly on December 12, 1851, a new election ees onder 
‘cd. What fllowed atthe Red Lion Tan, Bloor and Yonge 
Streets, is deseibed by. John Rows Robertson, quoting 
largely trom a contemporary source 

"The eletion was held atthe Red Lion, Famasry 2, 1892 
Although the letion wes held on the same day that town 
‘mootings were in progress throughout the country, over two 
fhonsand persone were present. ‘The morning was cleat 



































fand pleasant, the weather mild and sgresable, and the 
Heghing excellent” Hy ten o'lock the. farmers had 
sicembled in great numbers around the busting, and soon 
ffterward the Yonge Strect trimphsl ear earrying the 
‘naign of the United Kingdom and teveral Highland pipers 
assed doven toward the town followed hy farmers In 
Highs. Forty sighs came down into York sid escorted 
‘heir champion fo the poll. Ie was generally believed that 
Colonel Washburn would stand up against Mackense, but 
he withdrew his name and gave his support to Me. Street, 
who was Introduced tothe electors by Cal. W, Thomsen 
Mr. Mackensle was proposed for his third candidature by 
Joseph Shepard of York, seconded by Jogurt of Whit- 
‘hureh, “Mackenzie made’a speech, and the names of the 
fandldatos were submitted. "A forest of hands went up 
‘when Mackenae's name was proposed. Tt one hand was 
Falsed when Bie. Streets name was present, Mr Street 
demanded a ballot. -At 1:20 ollock the polls opeted, At 
S'cock Mackenzie had polled one hundred snd ninctoen 
Votes and his opponent one. ‘The latter then withdew from 
he neal conte, 

“Over one thousand voters stood around the polls, and 
for twenty-four hours after the slction closed they eon 
tinued to pour in. Tt was estimated tat five thousand votes 
‘would have heen sate for Macken had the pols beea hep 
‘open for a week. The assemblage was the largest over 
Witnessed up to that tne In the Home District on any 
‘ecasion. Upon the closing of the poll the ents a 
Pointed to present the medal and elds, fllowed by as 
any could get in, preceded to the bulroom, A seat 
Shout went up for Mackensie, At thle there entered at the 
astern end of the halroom a allght-built man of scarcely 
tedium height, ve feet six Inches, with a massive head, 
Alte bald, high and broad tn the frontal region, well 
Younded, & fong broad chin, lis firmly compressed, deep 
dimpled’ chooks set In a framework of ‘Whiskers, massive 
brow overarching, doepset, kee, restless, piercing blue eyes 
that seemed to read one's very thoughts, and eeassessly 
ind expreelvey ative ings that kept opening and lasing 
nervously: this was Willam Lyon Mackenale After the 
tumult ed subsided, Charles Melntaeh, In behalf of the 














committe, presented Mr. Mackenzie with a god medal and 
‘chain and read an adress to which Br. Mackensle made 
bret reply. The heary cable chain attached to the medal 
‘contained forty links each about one inch fn length, ‘The 
‘medal was of fine workmanship and eost $250, ‘On one side 
Were the rose, thistle and shamrock ‘with the words, “Mis 
Majesty King William, the People's Friend, ‘On the other 
side was the interption,‘Prosented to Wiliam Lyon Mac. 
lenaie, Beq, by his Constituents of the County of York 


UC, as a Tolion of their Approbation of ‘his Politieal 
(Cancer, January Sud 1892 

“A procession Was then formed in front ofthe Red Lion, 
which wended its Way ta town, I was led by # large lel 
Telonging to Mr. Montgomery, drwwn by four horses at 
Aled witha score of men and the Highland pipers playing 
igorously. ollowing it came one hundred and thiry four 
slelzhs, crying from five to fifteen persons. Te was 
estimated that two thousand men were fn the line The 
march was past the Government House, Parliament Hove, 
Me. Cavthra's and Mr. Mackexale's houses, at cach of 
which choors were ziven. A litle printing pres hep warm 
hy a furnace imeath it stood on one of the sleighs, As the 
procession moved through the streets boye struck off New 
‘Yeats addresses and threw them to the people. Over the 
ress Noated a crimson flag withthe motto The Liberty of 
the Press. Other Mags carried aloft bore mich legends 
‘King Wiliam TV and Reform’, ‘Eldwell and the Glorious 
Minority’, “1882, « Good Beginning’ "A Pree ‘Press the 
Terror of Syeophant' 

“Ouch spirit was manifested in the proceedings, but 
senerallyorer and sobriety were maintained, ‘There was 
ho treating of any kind elther at the tolls or afterwards 
Many soldiers and non-commissioned offers of the 18th 
Highland Regiment, then stationed here, took great in 
tered in the election. Quite a number went to the pls ad 
Joined the triumphal procession on its entry Into the town, 
‘hoering while the baaripers played and the farmers Te 
foiced in their victory. But they pal dear for thle em 
Muslim. Goveruor Colborne ordered the atiles of wat 
tobe read atthe head of the regiment for several days and 
‘ireted thatthe solders should be confined inthe fort du 

















ing the great public meeting of January 19%, and also 
thing the whole wee of the February eletion. Upon 
fhe cession of the pubic demonstrations im the are of 
the town Mfr, Mackensi wns carried into his home on the 
‘Shoulders of his exutant admirers 

‘A few wosks later, on March 23, 1852, © notable 
rmseting, called to dlacuss the grievances of the people, was 
fo take place in the Court House. ‘The followine account 
‘wal deserts what nated: 

‘Dr. Dunlop of the Canada Land Company, and 3. J 
Ketchum, member for Yook County, were respectively pro 
Doeed as chairman. At usual in tost cases of politieal 
exetement, both parties claimed the vietory but Dr. Dunlop 
fook the chair, when the Reform section withdrew and 
‘organised an open mosting in front of the Court House, 
hiaking use of «farmer's waggon for 4 platform, Me 
Ketchum being mado chairman, Mr. Mackenaic began to 
‘addres the meting, when stones and other missiles wore 
thrown at the speaker by the opposing party. The dis 
turbance soon assumed a serious aspects one person in the 
crowd drew a sife, with whlch he threatened the speaker 
‘The waggon on which the chalrman and speaker were sand 
Ing mas drawn for some ditanec, amidst threats ard im- 
preeations, alone King Strost, and thrown into a deep and 
Tuddy diteh. "Tho Shorif told Dlg. Kotehum that he was 
‘inable to preserve the peace, and boxed him to bring the 
tmecting to clace, Someone hit upon the expedient of ad 
‘ising the ‘fends of Use Governor” to go up to the Govern 
tment House and cheer His Exealeney. ‘This being done, 
peace was restored a new chairman appointed, and an ad- 
Aree to tho King resolved upon. 

“Immediately afterarde the crow which had been to 
hoor the Governor retuned bearing an ely of Mackensi, 
‘which they bummed, and then made an attack upon the 
lie of the Colonist Advocate. ‘They broke the windows 
fnd destroyed some of the type, and were only prevented 
‘ling further mache by the exertions of x few individuals, 
famons whom was an epprenice i the printing offen named 
Falls, who fired a gun loaded with type, overewing the 














rlotors, Captain Fitzgibbon did everything in his power 
to restore peace, and the Lieutenant-Governor gave orders 
for seventy-five tldiers to be rendy at a moments note if 
required. ‘Three or four magistrates remained a the pice 
fc al night, swearing in special constables, and @ guard 
‘of citizens volunteered to protect Mr. Mackenae’s house 
And printing offeo. AC midnight a mob surrounded the 
fee, when Captain Fitagerald ordered them ta disperse, 
land threatond If they did not obey to call ont the troop 
Which were Kept under arms all ight. ‘This admonition 
Ihe the desired eet, andthe crowd, which was le by 
son of one af the executive councilors, moved ff without 
‘acting any further volenes, ‘The hotse had to be uae 
fl for threo weeks, during which te Mr. Mackensie re 
mained in tho country for safety, and Ue yous man who 
fred on the rioters had to lave the ety in eonsoquence of 
his life being threatened. It in atirmed thet in thit die 
turbance the Roman Cathlies were very prominent by 
thelr bitter demonstrations against Mackentie. On this 
ecason, contrary to their anal Habit, they were found fn 
tllnee with the Fxmily Compact. 

(On December 16, 182, Backensie was once more re- 
‘leat without opposition, ‘The protedings resulting fom 
his entrance into the House were as exciting a the events 
at tho polls in 1882: 

"Alarge body of the ctors made known thelr intention 
to accompany him to the House of Assembly, which place 
they reached on after mid-day. ‘The galleries were soon 
‘Aled; some were admitted below the bar, and others re 
‘mained in the lobes for want of rout Inde. ‘The result 
vas waltd with reat anetyby the great body of electors 
tho were becoming Tndgnant at being thos diofrenchised 
Considerable unetsness existed among tho members of the 
House. Mr. Parry rose to prownt petition sgainet a 
repetition of the procwtings ty which the County of York 
had been deprived of half ofits legal sepnesentatives, Sv. 
feral members spoke against receiving i Mfr. BlaeNaby in 
‘opposing its reception, was hissed from the gallery, an 
forder at one given by the Speaker to clear it; an when 
this operation was partially compleod, the Sengeant-at- 
































Avis went up to Mfr. Mackenae, who wae waiting below 
the bar ta be sworn in, and ordered him to lease. le re 
plied that, as had been stated by Me. Perry, he had been 
timanimously elected for the County of York, and that the 
teri had een dy returned. ‘The Sorgeant-t-Arme, Mr. 
MacNab (lather of tho member), then seized him by the 
tallar and tried to drag him towards the door to put him 
fut. A bravny Highlander, one ofa few frends who were 
ha Mr. Mackenzie, interposed, alther with a blow at tbe 
fer of the House, of held him back. As soon a8 the door 
‘vas opened the crowd, who had descended from tho gallery 
to the lobby, rushed forse; but, before they could get i, 
the door ws bolted and barricaded with benches, members 
ind offeers pressing towards the doo to prevent Ss being 
orced.” ‘The galleries, which had only been partially 
tleered, were the scene of great confuclon. The exltement 
‘vas exireme, and the busines of the Howse was brought 
{ova stand. Several of the members, esring thet the ex: 
eltement ofthe people might lead to srious acts of volene, 
‘vont out and herangued the people.-'The question of send 
Ing to prison the stalwart Highlander who had Intorfered 
‘withthe Sergeant-a-Arms was raised, but a bystander re- 
Tarked that “be feared it would be no easy matter to ind 
{he jl on such an errand’ 

‘A comparatively small number of citzane posescod the 
franchise In eary days, but If votes ware few the defictoney 
‘vas more than made up by the flerceness with which 
Tlectionn were contested, andthe tenacity of purpove wale, 
‘haracterised. everyone's altitade. -Poliialproceaions 
‘vate often to be found in the immediate vicinity ofthe pols, 
znd iean hardly be contended that sn Orange band playing 
Boyne Woter, Protestant Boyt, oF Croppies Lie Doven was 
‘many sends conducive to the free exerlse ofthe franchise. 
Te municipal setions in Santry, 1841, resulted ina Tory 
sweep exeat in the instances, and ths was the preinde of 
‘very bitter provinial contest inthe spring of the sme 

‘On May $d the election boyan, and as was not unusus! 
‘m the good ald day of open voting, cach party employed 
men with cudgel to overawe those who found any ditialty 

















in voting the right way. The violent language used on this 
occasion by both candidates and press has probaly never 
boon surpassed. In the Fest Riding of York James ervey 
Price, Reformer, defeated John Gamble, syed-in-the-wool 
‘Tors, and the Toronto Ezaminer had'thia to say of the 
candidates, and of Mr. Game's supporters in particular 
"The voters were the most rabble whlsky-deinking fle 
lows that coud be collected... Who were the esndidates? 
‘One was the former memo, rieh man—the head of ll 
the magistrates—the leenser of the tavern, The other 4 
plain private gentleman, known til the Rebelion only st 
fn honest lawyer and the mild intelligent friend: yet the 
former is rejected and the latter chose.” 
5, Still more excitoment, however, was provided in Toronto 
oy the-content between J. Hl. Duun and Isaac Buchanan, 
Reformers, and Henry" SievoaT an F—MonTD, Tore 
‘The Reformers won the very clow contest of that stirring 
Week and thelr organ, the Haaminer, gleefully commented 
Upon the vilory in "this hitherto Compactidden, cor por 
ation-ridden, Orange-ridden city". "The vietrs arranged 
‘triomphal proceeson for Monday, May 10th, ‘The events 
‘of the day are well deserted by. 2. Middleton: 
tT o'clock inthe afternoon the secesefil endldates, 
‘escorted hy s0 many citizens that the parade was over & 
rile long, set oat from the Ontarlo House on the Market 
Square, proceeded by way af Market Street Yon, alone 
King Street to Simcoe, up Simeoe to Lot (Queen), ast 
ward to Yonge, then south to King and east past the Ci 
Hall and the Market. Al along the rose there were indic 
cation that supporters of the other party meditated some 
‘measure of violence, Too many buly-boys with knobby 
Sieks were on the street, and particulary on the grounds 
ff St Jamer’Chureh, Mayor Monro waa warned that polee 
protetion might be neeescary, but he is reportad to have 
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sald that they might go to the Devi for protection. Since 
His Worship was one of the defeated candidates his teste 
ress may be understood, 

“ast of the Market on King Street stood the North of 
{land Colorsine Inn, where an Orange fag wae diepaved 
‘Tho Reform hangerson had a menacing attitude, They 
drummed on the doors and on the oufsde of the building 
With thelr ales, and x woman threw a stone of protest 
‘against the Orange onder. ‘The persons in the hotse sp 
Doared st the upper windows, aid one of therm fred a pistol 
fot at the erowd. “Aman bamed James Dunn, of coarse 
fan innocent bystander, ecenly arrived from overseas 28 
fan immigrant, fol dead. Several other shots followed 
Four or five other persons were wounded, among then 
Ietng F. Langel and «Ind named Cathe, 

“The mob would Rave torn the house to ples if it had 
rot been for the appeals of Dunn and Buchan, the Mem- 
tors, but while thelr angry followers halted betwen tro 

pinions © company of British Regulars came upon the 
oable, pressed back the ma, and brought seven or eight 
persons out of the house, conveying them safely tothe fal 
‘These seven or eight were said by the Bamiver to be as 
bloodthirstyooking men a ever dlagraced the human 
form 

"Nelthor party hed a monopoly of hard words and ex. 
tome statements, forthe atmosphere was eletreal It wa 
tail by Pranets Hincka that during the polling in the two 
provinces from ten to twenty persons had been murdered 
find hundreds had been beaten and mauled In Toronto 
ring the week about fifty followers of Dunn and Buchan 
had their heads Ind open. The Evominer conaiderately 
neglected 9 mention How many Toris recdlved almllar 
treatment." 

“This notable election inspired soveral polities! pamph 
lata. One, The City of Paronto Pall Book, consisted largely 
f a clad list of voters according to cceupstion and 
political adherenes.- The open Vote made it easy to record 
Fow each one exercised his franchise, whether “for Dunn 
And Bichsnan om the part of the Government and People, 


























or “for Sherwood and Monro on the part of the Family 
{Compact snd Corporatin”.' Another publleation gives 4 
Toformor's account of the Wo already deveribed, but the 
suditional details therein contalned mako it worth quoting 
fren a the tak of some repetition 

“About 12 eelock noon the Provesson started fom the 
Ontario Hout, and sucha procesfon for respectability and 
show never perhaps was teen in Toronto--apwards of 100 
Banners, Flags, ste, with inscriptions and devices of all 
kinds—preceded by an excellent band of musics wt one tie, 
when it wan organised, i aeemed to reach nearly the length 
(Of King Street... The etzens with thee ves and hil 
en prnelpally were in Carriages, Curie, Gigs, Chaise, 
Wagaons, et 

"On arriving at the corner of Charsh Stevet it was 
‘sssled fet hy histes and groans by a body of men sup 
pored [to have come) trom the ‘ountry around. with 
BBudgeons, who had taken thelr stand in Martial Array 
Immediately under the windows of Mr. Sherwood's Ofices 
In whieh were seen the Sherif Jarvis, Sal, Sherwood, 
CCenwfard and others tis sd hy some apparently urging 
fon the men below. Ax the procession was Passing along, 
‘some mon accasionaly inquired of those in waggon if they 
Jed note eofin oF coffins concealed—this seems to have been 
designed by the plotters of the mlaciof az an invention to 
‘work upon the the feelings ofthe Orangemen, they vine 
Tan informed that it was designed a burlesque to Dory 
the Family Compact and bring sacaliam. There was 00 
foundation whatever forthe Report—it was pure invention 
bythe Tory Party t act as a stimulus to writ 

"At this spot a general onset soon commenced upon the 
persons forming the procession by throwing poor of ie, 
Treks, ete, also general eudgeling of the people by he 
‘men before alluded to. ‘The alarm was immediatly given 
to the front ranks Ustt their friends in the rear were at 
tacked, who immediatly esme to thelr assistance and 
‘general fight ented in which the uesatlants the Bdgeons, 
swore driven off, and many retreated Into house known at 
the Colerain Tavern, to whish place they were followed 
"This hobo wat made notorlous by is being one of the open 























houses of the Sherwood Party and an Orange Lode for 
several days during the election parties of men sled forth 
Into the strct end abused and knocked down several op- 
ponents, and, on the morning of the chairing, McLean and 
bison, a Seotek piper, on thelr way to joi the procession, 
srere Enosked down ana bia pipes Gestrayed roe wantonly’ 
dnd malleus.” 

‘With further reference to the fit fn front of the in 
the account eontnes 

‘During the seule... throe or four small pieces of 
firearms loaded. with Dalle wore discharged frum the 
tvindows of the House—one killed man onthe apt, named 
Dann,» Tailor; a Catholic and theve thers were severcly 
wounded, -A part of the milkary was immediately sont for, 
Ivo protected the inmates ofthe hove from the fury ofthe 
people, and subsequently tok the Iedlord, Alen, Kelly, a 
fart, and severe others Into custody, all of whom were 
liberated with the exception of Kelly, the coroners jury not 
[being agreeable in verdict 

Tn 1866 a law wan passed making the members of the 
Lerisative Cooneil loti. ‘The next election, in 1858, was 
very. feresly eontestod” in Toronto, and. disreditable 
practices were retorted to by both political psrtien. Are 
huarkable feature was the support given by’ William Lyon 
Mackenale tothe Conservative candidate. W- Allan, whose 
father had een a prominent member’ of the old Famlly 
Compacts Avaidst great excitement fn the ety and the 
county the election for the Legislative Cownell took pace 
Sn October, and resulted in Mir. Allan's victory over C. E 


Romain by a majority of 1.384 NN 
"The celebrated Brown-Cameron eletion riot took pl 

in Toon TOTTI Tn ft cured near iS 
‘mond blacksmith shop atthe nort-east earner af Queen 
fnd William (now Simtoe) Streets. Across the treet ot 
the north-west comer Clinkunbeoomer’s brick houso was 1 
prootes of erection. John Ross Roberton notes that pile 
Of bricks ta be use in the stractre "were pit to the very 
best possible use by the rioters, ‘The friends of John Hil 
{ard Cameron had come down from the neighbourhood of 
St Patrick's Market, while the George Brown faction 




















assembled round the corner of this treet, making Rich 
‘mond! lackenith shop their cog of vantage. Bas Moody 
fnd five hundred from St. John's Ward eame doven 0 help 
the Reformers, and the pile of bricks that stood about 
twenty feet square was levelled almost tn the ground before 
the rioters got through exerising themseves ith these 
missles, The hot part ofthe rot ooeurred on Queen Street 
4 litle west of Sheppard's Marble Works, although on 
Quoen street from St, Patrick's Market to Simeoe mary 
houses had not compiste pate of glass” 

‘The hitterly-contested general lection which occasioned 
‘his rot was notable for the extent to which impersonetion 
was practised—even members of the British Royal Family 
Yoted! It ls of Interest to recall in this connection that 
among the vaunted 1,280,000 signatures to the "People’s 
Charter” in the great English Chartlt agitation of 1899 as 
‘Vitoria Rex”; but we have a parall. in Toronto, for in 
the 1857 election “Prince Consort east no fewer than four 
votes agalnit George Brown! 

‘The ballot was introduced in mnicipaleeetons on Jan 
tary 1, 1867, and in 8744 Dotan Aet pat an end to open 
‘voting. The losing of taverns, barroom and liquor shops 
daring lections greatly restricted the supoly of Hqwor, and 
there-was an almost Immediate improvement in the condi 
tions accompanying the exercise of the franchise, "The ex 
sitemont, to, was llmfted to a day Instead of m week oF 
more. As time passed, polities eased to pny the important 
Dart in the life of the people that was one the este, and 
tmodem Canadian elestions distar the equilibrium ef the 
ation only toa comparatively smal extent, though in the 
United States—and in New York and Chicego in particular 
—the old-time gangster election accompaniments are net 
von 

































CHAPTER XIX 


Sctoo1s oF OrtEe Days 


For many years after the fst settlement of Upper Canada 
the government, whieh forall practical purposes meant the 
ieutenant-Governor ane, made no peovsion whatever for 
fdueation. In 1797 the Legislature presented an adress 
to the King, praylog “that he would dict his government 
fn this Province to appropeiate a certain portion of the 
‘waste ands of the Crown aa a fund for th establishment 
tard support of « Grammar Schoo! In each of the eight di 
fries into whieh It was proposed to divide the proves": 
fd also that college or university be established forthe 
Whole provinces In the following year 500,000 acres of 
lind was set aside for these purposes, and the proceeds of 
ite aale were to be devoted to the erection of school and 
the payment of teachers salaries. ‘The cost of each Gramm 
nar School was ertimatod at $5,000, and its annual main 
tenance charges at £180 

"Tore wat at fist a grat des! of opposition tothe oxtab- 
lishment of thse secondary sehoos, for it waa considered 
by many people that provision for elementary education 
should be made fret, aad that Grammar Schools would 
UGthorwise provide lesring merely forthe chien of the 
Fehr who, could afford to patron privato elementary 
Schools: Consequeily hile induced Into the Legislatare 
in 1005 and 1806 were defend, though that of 1807 was 
secepted, Classes and mathomaties wore to be the chet 
Subjects taught and ltr evident that wich studs were of 
ho value tothe rons of poor eltivens who hud never een 
tought to read and write. Ta 1804, at tho time of the 
Issage of the Grammar School Act, the fst schol of that 
{ype was ctallehed n York. Meanwhile, however, private 
‘lementary schools had for tome years been eonducted in 
the town 
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The fit school In York appents to have been a small 
‘one tstablished on George Stret by William Cooper in 
798. Private tition in the hoe, or the ocasional visit 
of an itinerant schoolmaster, previsly served the needs 
Of the town in a rather unsatldactory manner, while th 
ons and daughters of a fow ofisle were set to Lower 
Canada or the United States, where educational felts 
‘were more advanced. Cooper advertised in the Gasetie of 
November 5, 1708, that “he intends opening m school at his 
house in George Street on the 1th instant for the instruc 
ton of Youth in Reading, Weiting, Arithmetic and Bastish 
Grammar. ‘Thoce who chuse ta’ favour him with thei 
Pupils may roly on the geeatat attention being id to 
tele virtue und morals" In the eimaner of 1799 Cooper 
passed an examinstion before the Rev. John Stanrt 
stop necessary because the government had decided thet 

inerant characters shonld not in future be allowed to 
Impare upon the Inhabitants of the county. 

Six years later, on January 3, 1803, a school af some 
what greater protonsions was commenced by Dr. Willan 
Warren Baldvin. He had emigrated with his father fom 
Ireland in 179, ctling frst near Baldwin's Crook in the 
Township of Clarke. "in 1802 he tatried Phoebe, Will 
cack, daughter of Wiliam Willescs of York, and they re 
sided in a cottage atthe earner of Palaee and Frederick 
Streets. ‘The school wa frat he at Willeocks’ house on 
Dake Street, « much more pretentiows building than Bald 
Wwin's small cottage. Dr. Baldwin's announcement of his 
school first appears in the Gasrtte of December 18, 1802, 
And contains a numberof interesting particulars: 

‘Doctor Baldwin, understanding that some of the gentle 
‘men of this town have expressed much anxiety fr the eta 
lishment of a Classeal sehoo, bigs to inform them arn the 
public that he intends on Monday the Bed day of January 
next to open a school in whieh he wil instruct 12 boys in 
Writing, Reading, and Clases and Arithmetle, ‘Terme for 
each boy eight guineas por exam, 0 be paid quarter, one 
‘linea entrance, and one cord of wood to be supplied hy 
‘ach boy on opening the schoo 




















NB. De, Baldwin wil 
cocks house in Duke Street." 

‘Another easly sehool had its incoption ovine to the 
exertions of cert parenta who desired ther hilren to be 
‘rivcated and who effected the arrangements themselves 
In 1406 a numberof the gentlemen of York associated thm: 
selves ina project t employ Wiliam Carson to teach some 
25 children spalling, reading, writing an arithmetic. From 
‘May Ist to Ostober Ist the hours of teaching were to be 
from 8 to 12 and 2 to 8; while during the rest of the Year 
the decreased daylight suggested the climination ofthe frst 
fd last hours of the schedule. No holidaye were provides 
for, and it may be assumed that Sunday was the only day 
fof rest for taacher and students. The school was Beld in & 
house voned by William Jarvis on the noth side of Duke 
Street. £2 16a. month was the remaneration ofthe school- 
Inaste, together with “ood and xificient hoard and lod 
ing, liquors excepted” 

‘Charles MeDonnell, Duke Stree, kept schol in York in 
1811 and for some time previous.” He announces in the 
York Gaactte that he "returns his grateful and. sincere 
thanks to the Public for thelr countenance and patronage, 
Me has just but large Room for the comfortable recep 
tion ofthe Children; and hopes through his stendy attan- 
tion to the Morals and Edveation ofthe Pape placed under 
bis care be will stil gain their future approbation and 
tcouragement”, "From a postscript to the advortsoment 
wwe learn also the interesting fact Ua an evening schoo, 
‘omamencing “preieely onthe frt of September”, was con 
Sheted by Be. 3feDonnll 

‘Ae previously stated, the fiw school supported by the 
sovernmert In York was not 9 “commen” or primary school 
‘but one ofthe secondary type Tong called Grammar School 
Tn the early year of the nineteenth eontary, probably not 
later than 1805, the Rev. Dr. Obl Stuart erected a small, 
frame house ae his reaence atthe south-eust corner of 
King and George Streets. He also constrocted a small low 
stone building, not much larger than a root-house, and at 
tached to his dwelling at the south-east comer. Tn lator 
Years the stone walls were covered by a coating of clap 
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boards. ‘This primitive building was for some time the 
Home District Grammar School, and Dr. Stuart wes the 
first teacher when it opened om june 1, 1807.” In 1818 Dr 
Strachan was in charge, the school having bet removed 
in that year to a barn at the corner of King and Yonge 
Strects,” Another bullding was son necessary, and in 1816 
‘the Blue Schoo, to the north of the present St. James 
Cethedral, was ceetpied; the need of a erat of paint Was 
net when Dr. Strachan collated funds for that purpose 
from prominent citizens. In 1829 the building. was re 
‘moved tothe south-est corner of New (Jarvis) and March 
Glombara) Streets, where It war ured by Upper Canada 
Colle until 4883. After being elosed for several years the 
(Grammar School was re-opened in the od building in 1884, 

‘With reference tothe Tamils represented in the lesen 
st this school Dr. Henry Seadding nots that “the lise of 
the schoo! at York always presented a strong ateay of the 
od, well-known and even distingsished: Upper Canaan 
hames. This wil be seen by a perusal of the following 
ocument, which will give an idan of the variety of mars 
to which attention was given inthe school, "The numerous 
fanaly names whieh wil at once be recognised wil require 
ro comment. The intervals between the calling up of each 
‘separate lass for examination appear to have been very 
plentiful filed up with rettations and debates 

‘The document quoted Dr Seadding suggests that ex- 
aminations at Uhat time were largely teal, Considerable 
‘ross was lald upan orations sn debates, nd tis probable 
that these displays were popular with the atvene, td 
particularly the proud parents of the participants, ‘he de 
Scription is headed "Order of Examination of the Home 
District Grammar Schoo”, an is as follows 

Wetnestay, 11th August, 1819. Finst Day. ‘The Latin 
and Greek Clases. Euelld and Trizonometty. Thursday, 
W2th Aupust. Second Day. To commence ai 10 sock 
Prologue, by Robert Baliwin-—Reating Class-—Georne 
Strachan, "The Excellence of the Bible" Thomas Ridout, 
“The Man of Rose”. James MeDwonall, “Liberty and 
Slavery”. St. George Baldwin, “The Sword”. Wiliam 
MeMurray, “Sollloqay on Sleep’, Aritamstic Clase 





























Juanes Smith, “The Sporting Getlemsn", Wiliam Bouton, 
Ji The Poet's New Year's Git". Richard Gates, “Ode 
fo Apolls”. Orville Cael, “The Rose". Bookkeeping. 
Willam Myers, "My Mother”. Francis Howard, “My 
Father", George Dawson, "Lapland" —Flest Grammar 
Class-—Sccond. Grammar ‘Clase-—"Debate on tho Slave 
‘Tinie For the Abolition; Francis Ridout, John Fits 
‘erald, Wiliam Allan, George Boulton, Henry Hevard 
William Baldwin, Sohn Ridout, Jobn Doyle, James Strachan 
UAwalnst the “Abolition? Abraham Nelles, Jamee By 
James Doyle, Charlor Hevturd, Allan MeDonel, James 
Myers, Charles Ridost, Wiliam Boulton, Walker Smith 
First Goograrliy Clast—Second Geography Class. James 
Daweon, "The Bay that tod Lies" James Bigelow, “The 
Vagrant”, ‘Thomas Glass, "The Parish Workhouse". 
Edward Glennon, "The Apothecary"—Natural History. 

Dehate by the Young Boys? “Si Wiliam Strickland”, 
Charles Heward, "Lord Morpeth", John Owens. “Lord 
Hervey", John Ridost, "Mr. omer", Raymond. Baby. 
Sir Witlam Yonge”, John Fitageald, sir Wiliam 
Windham’, Jokn Boulon. "Mr. Henry Pelham”, Henry 
Heward. “Mr. Bernard”, George Strachan, "Mtr, Nod!" 
Willan Baldwin. "Me. Shippen", James Biby. “Sir 
Robert Walpole", S. Giving and J. Doyle. "Mr, Horace 
Walpole, James Byers. "Afr, Pulteney”, Charles Baby-— 
Civ History-—Willlam Houlton, "The Patriot". Francis 
Ridont, “The Grave of Sle John Moore". Salton Givin, 
‘Great Britain". John Boulton, “Eulogy on Me. Pit 
Warren Claus, “The Indian Warrior". Charles Heward 
"The Soldiers Dream". Wiliam Boulton, “The Heroes of 
Waterloo—Catechiem-—"Debate on the College of Cal- 
cifta", ‘Speakers: "Mr, Canning”, Robert Baldwin. “Sir 
Prancis Bering”, John Doyle. "Die. Walnweight", Mark 
Burnham, "Mr. Thornton", Joba Knott. "Sir D. Sout" 
Willan Bouton. “Lord Eldon", Warren Claus. “Sir 8 
Lawrence", Allan Macaulay, “Lord Havkesbury", Abraham 
Nell, "Lord Bathurst", James MeGill Strachan. “Sir 
‘Thomas Melcal(", Walker Smith. “Lard Teignmouth", 
Horace Ridout,—Religious Questions and Lectures —James 
MeGill Strachan, Anniversary of the York and. Montreal 
































Colleges antleipated for Ist January, 1822. Epilogue, by 
Horace Ridout, 

[Referring to modes of dieipine Dr. Seadding describes 
a varlety of romedies for minor indiscretions 

“Now and thon lad would be seen standing at one of 
the post, with is Jacket turned inside out: oF he might 
toe seen there in Inteling posture fora certain number of 
‘minutes; or standing withthe arm extended holding book, 
An alley or apple brought out Inopportanely ito view 
‘tring the hours of work might entail the exhibition, article 
by article, slowly and reluclanty, of all the contents of @ 
pocket. One, we remember, the furtive but too audible 
wang of a jewsharp was followed by ils owner's being 
obliged so mount onthe top ofa dak and perform there an 
iron the offending instrament for the benefit of the whole 
‘eh 

“Occaslanaly the censors (seior bors appointed to help 
in keeping order) were sent to ext rode on Me. MeGills 
property adjoining the playground on the north; but the 
fire implements were not often alld Into requiition: i 
‘would only be when some ease of unusual obstinacy. pre 
ented itself, or when some wanton eruelty, or some set oF 
‘word exhibiting an sinmistakable taint. of incipient. 
‘morality, was proven.”" 

‘Grammar Scho! life dd not contain the varied activities 
hich almost overburdew the students of today. "The not 
able eveat of the school year was probably the "feact™ 
Which was allowed just before the mideurmer closing 
For this purty everyone eontribatad pastry and other 
delectable daintios, ab well ax more substantial foods. It 
might seem that the scope of the fun yas somewhat re 
Stricted from the fact tht the place of meeting wes the 
Sehootram, but i is anid that St way frequently que © 

Soon after the passage of the School Act of 1807 
petitions bean to be sent to the Leginatre asking that the 
money voted be applied to Common (prtiary) schools in 
stead of those provided for in the Act. ‘The Legislative 
‘Assembly mde repeated efforts to have the Act repealed 
‘as worthless to the midland lower clases, but the Lal 
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Intve Counell blocked all moves of this natare, ‘The result 
twas that private schools and academies became tore ad 
‘ore numerous throuphout te province, and provided the 
lementary education which the Government had denied 
‘The deadlock between the two legislative bodies wa finally 
broken, but I Is probably toe ereited more to an enlight 
med address by Lieat-Governor Gore than & any voluntary 
‘hang In the views of members of the Legislative Counel 
‘The Governor's suggestion that it would be desirable to 
have “some provision for the establishment of schools in 
‘ach township which shall afford the frst principles of 
learning to the children of the inhabitants” wae effective in 
securing the passage ofthe Common School Act of 1816 

"This Act was tart, but Uhe 9,00 a year that fe made 
avallale for elementary education throughout the province 
teas pitifully imadeavate, ‘The election of three testes fn 
‘ach moniipality, an atendance of atleast twenty pupils 
torrank as a folly organised school, and a maximum allow 
‘ance of $100 towards the salary of tach teacher were amine 
the provisions of the Act. No American text books were to 
be used, but the fallure to provide sny offers led tothe 
Ignoring af the regulation, ‘he Act remained i force until 
the Union of Upper and Lower Canada In 1840 made new 
legalation essential 

"The geaoral condition of schools in Upper Canada under 
the Act of 1816 war unsatisfactory, In many instances 
Ineapacitated solders or other broken down men eupporey 
ft for nothing ele provided the personnel ofthe pofersion, 
and thelr remuneration was whatever they could syuceas 
from the parents of Useirpuile—from $8 to 10 per pupil 
per ansum was ttual. ‘There were instances where the 
Bible was the ony text book, but more generally books of 
‘American manufacture wore prominent as the only ones 
available, "General conditions of elementary eication 
hafore 1882 are outlined by Dr. Thomas Rolph 

“it i really melancholy ta traverse the Provine and 0 
into any ofthe Common Schools: you finda herd of chikeen 
Instructed by some antcritish saventurer instling ino 
the young and tender mind sentiments hostile tothe parent 
State; false acounts of the late war—gvography sting 
forth Now York, Philadephia and Boston as the largest 
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tnd finest cities in the world; historical resding-bonks 
‘leseribing the American popolation as the mast free and 
tnlightened under Heaven insisting on the superiority of 
thelr laws and institutions to thove ofall the word: Amer 
can spllng-book, dictonary and grammar, teaching them 
sn antl.British dialet and ion.” 

‘A noted Common school in the years just provious to 
the inauguration of the eity of Toronto was the Central or 
National Schoo! on the north-wess conner of Adlaide and 
Jarvie Streets There were separate sections for the n- 
truetion of boys and girls, and, a the following anones- 
‘ment In Walton's Directory sates thoes who eowld not 
afford to pay feos might be admitted withost chara 

"York Central or National School atthe corner of New 
nto and New Streets, His Excellency Liets-Cov. Sir John 
CCoborne, patron. His Bxcalleny, being desirous thatthe 
fnurse of instruction at this school should inelude all the 
ranches usually comprehended na good Inelish ed 
cation, has directed that st be eondosted in the following 
‘manner. Boys” schoo, Fest Department, Joseph Spraee, 
master. Entish, reading, writing and arithmetic an the 
principles of Ball € Lancaster. Second Department, 1. 
Wilson, Roadmaster. English, reading, writing, arithmetie 
English grammar, book-keeping, lements of geography. 
Girls school Rebesea Sylvester tisress. English, reading, 
verti, arthanetie and dravsing. Scholars are to pay SL et 
‘tearter, No family to pay for more than foo ehldren 
time, whatever be the mumber tending, Parents ate re 
‘quested to send children regularly In a8 neat and decent an 
Grder as thelr clrcumstances will permit. Free tlekets of 
Instruction to children of parents who cannot pay may be 
had of Archdeacon John Strachan, or Licit-Cal Joseph 
Wells Received insirsetion in year ending April 30, 183, 
toys, 402 ara 235. At present im actual attendance, bos, 
200 il, 138, 

“ohn Rose Robertson gives w description of the schoo! 
and its teachers, as well as reminiscences and memories of 
the schoolboy pranks of our great-grandtathers 
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‘tr. Appleton was one of the fist teachers at this 
set, and at later dato Mr. Spragge. Inthe Central the 
frls were upstairs, andthe boys downtalre. ‘The entrance 
for the girls was by the side salr, running up the north 
Side of the bulding ftom Jarvis Strect, or New Strest. The 
fntrance for the boys war through a big gate on Adelaide 
Street. The lower floor of the Central bad lane folding 
‘oor, so thatthe ten rooms eoald be town into one. A 
Sohn Fenton, a literary genius of the dag, wa at one tne 
‘Mr. Appleton’ assistant teacher here. Between the boys 
attending the Central School and the hoys of the Grammar 
School, difialties, of course, aroe, and on many ooeasions 
feats of arms, accompanied by considerable risk to life and 
lb, ware performed on both sides with sticks and stones, 
Youngsters ambitious of a character of extra daring had 
‘hue an opportoalty of distingsishing themeelves tn the 
yet oftheir lee eosrageous companions. ‘The same would 
be heroos had many stories to tal of the peril to which 
they were exposed on thelr way to and from school. Those 
fof them who came from the western part of the torn had, 
‘ccording to their own showing, mortal enemies in the men 
of Ketchun’s ‘Tannery, with’ whom it was necessary 
‘ceslonally to have an enenanter; while those whe lived in 
the east of the town, narrated, in respons, the attacks 
‘experienced or dlivered by thomseves in passing Shaw's 
or Hogil's Brewery 

‘Across the roed fom the playground at York (2) 
Street, onthe south sds, eastward ofthe ehureh plot, there 
‘vas a row of dilapidated wooden bulidngs, Inhabited for 
fhe most part by a thritss and noey st of people, This 
troup of hodses was known inthe school a ‘Ilehtowe'y and 
"o rao Irishtown’ meant to diret a snowball or other tight 
missive over the playground fence In that direction, Such 
fn uct was not infrequently followed hy an invasion of the 
fold trom the insulted quarter Some wide chinks, esta 
lished In one place here between the boards, which ran 
lengthvwlse ented anyone so inelined to get over the fence 
readily. Once two mon whe had quarrel in one of the 
buildings of Trishtown adjourned from over the road to the 
playground, accompanied by 4 few approving friends; snd, 
ffter stripping to the akin, had a regula fight with Bit, 
































After some rounds a number of men and women interfere, 
fd inducad the combatants to retin tothe hatse whence 
‘hey had istued forth for the sttlement of their disput, 

‘Contemporary with the National School was & private 
seminary called the York Commercial and Classieal 
‘Academy, conducted by Thomas Caldiott, Superintendent, 
find George Jeffery, Samuel Caldicott” and Alexander 
Forsythe. Some tonception of their methods je to be ob 
tained from their omouneement tht, "inorder thit he 
supporters of thie Tastittion may have the best oppor 
tunity of witnessing thelr children’s improvement, the 
hooks of the Pupils will be Savarably sent home for the 
inapection of thote parents who reside tn town, on the lat 
dy of every month snd forthe Inspection of parents ret 
ent inthe country, us oftn ws may prove conventent; there 
will, moreover, be & publi examination anneally at Mid- 

‘Among other duties the teacher serves to relisye parents 
from the arduous duly of looking after thele childsen and 
eeping them out of mischief, and his was as true a entury 
na ax now. We find that in the ear thirties there was 
the York Infant School, adjoining the Preshyteian 
Chureh, "Hospital Street, formed 28th Septomber, 180 
Mist 8D. Blse, Mistress” ‘The mistrese was quite broad 
Inindad for her day, for ake announces tht “Chiléen of 
any religious persia under 7 years of age admitted at a 
Charge of Ts 64. yer quarter, ‘The school at present con 
Sets of BD of 90 children” 

In site of the fact that taxes to support schools were 
roquently pad ly people who had alco to pay fees for thelr 
childen’s attendance, the principle of free schools had 
‘many opponents. At the same time the lack of fuses 
for elementary education in many disteeta made i the 
practice of over half the Grammar Sehools to take in pupils 
‘who had not learned even to write. Some progress In ede 
tional poliey might have been made earlier had it not 
teen fr the eontsion resulting from the Reblion of 1857 
for x provineal system was eommenced in 1832. Ane 
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era was Inaugurated in 1848 by levsltion enabling the 
‘tablihinent of goveramentaided public schools im self- 
lyovernine municipalities, ‘Thia was followed In 1844 by 
the appointment of Bgerton Ryerson to the position of 
Superintendent of Baveation, and the great developments 
fof succeeding. yesrs were mace potible. Though Dr, 
Ryerson's contribution to our edveational system is nowhere 
outed today, the poitieal prejudices of his own times 
resold {n the following comment in the press concerning 
his abilities: 

‘That Mr. Ryerson Se incompetent to discharge the 
duties of Superintendent of Education 1a m0 longer a 
“lebatable questions the fact is insisted upon by Reformers 
‘admitted by Tories, assentd to by Conservatives, and pro 
‘aimed by Moderates 

In Toronto, meanvbile, 4 slat committee of the City 
‘Council bay under the Act af 1448, been placed in charge 
fof the schon sytem, and these men proceeded to advertise 
for teachers end to rearrange school distlets to enable 
‘tualiaston of pupils Te was singed at the start that 
fae oF mare schools bo for gis and that edveation should 
ave no aetavian bias, A eommittee of six four of whom 
were clergymen, was asked to take charge of the arrange 
iment of the eurrlculom. In 1841 George Burber was ap 
Pointed Superintendent of Education for the ely, and under 
Rig direction bee common (eletientary) schools. with 
11000 students enrlled were in efit opertion. 

iy amendments tothe Sehool Astin 2847 provision was 
‘ade for the cstabishment of « Boerd of Schoo Tristoss 
ominated hy the City Council, The fret Toronto Board 
met on November 20, 1847, and wee composed of the Tol. 
Towing gentlemen: W. H. Boulton (ehalrman), the Hon. J 
Elmay, W. Cara, J. MeMurrich, ¥. W. Barvon, J. 
Bowes and John Catseron, Under recent legsation the 
schools were to be free, but as the City Counell refused to 
tupply funds they were closed on June 20, 1848, and 30 
Femained until duly 1, 1849, Sote wllermen, in fac, oro 
posed in the interest of economy that they should be open 
fnly six month @ year; for by 1848 the eost to operate 
the city’s fifteen schools ed ineressed to $000, and a 


























higher tax rate was inevitable. ‘The Sehool Act of 1850 
provided for the election of school trostac in each ward 
And the first board so elected had fll power to develop ei 
tational facies, the City Counell being obliged to peo 
Wide funds. On Mareh 15, 1851, the principle of free ad. 
mission to all eity schools was adopted In spite of much 
‘pposition by ratepayers, many of whos eoul see no ood 
Feason why anyone should support schools except those 
‘whose children titendod. OF the Biteen schools in Toronto 
atthe middle ofthe century eleven were conducted in tall 
rented houses, ony Zour of whlch were of Uric ad of the 
tdxteen teachers thirteen were men and three women, thelr 
fverage unntal salary bolng #122 TOs, and £45, respectively 
Thero were 1.260 puplt attending in summer and 1489 i 
winter.” ‘The est of hetting the schools at that period wee 
‘very small when compared with the outly at presen, for it 
1882 the elty purchacod 661 corde of wood for that pur 
one, the cost eluding eating, hein ony 360 388,814 
tot much over 40 cents @ card.” The number of pupils per 
teacher was vary high, the twenty-one teachers of 186d 
teaching an average of 69 pupa each; te years eller, 
when the scheol system commenced, there were, in fac, 
41104 pupil and only 12 teuchers, 
‘A survey of the other educational institutions existing 

that timo shows that there were thre colleges with & 
total enrolment of 250 Atudents,the Grammar Schodl with 
80 pupil, and ten private schools and semnnaties with 190 
in attandinea. ‘The cornerstone of King's College the fist 
Institution of higher education in Toronto, was afer many 
years of planning, Snaly laid on St, George's Day, 1842 
‘An elaborate provcston of solders, judges, lenty and 
Scholars, each group in its characterise costimey In 
faugurated higher learning tn Toronto, and De. John 
Strachan was appropriately pro-eminent during the pro 
oedings of the day. King’e College was enctted in 
{Quoen's Park, on the ate of the present Parliament Build 
Inge, and the Inatiation was long the target of Reformers 
who urged its reorganisation on non-sectarian basis, and 
ft leer erties of ona type or another, each with his quota 
of real or imagined gelevances. ‘The Bret convocation fot 

















the conferring of degrees was held on February 8, 1848, 
Dr, dohn MeCasl, who was to be the fst President of the 
University of Toronto, presiding. Six men received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and seven that of Bachelor of 
(Common Lav, a very small graduating elas in comparison 
vith those af modern ties 

Te {sa fandamental principle of the Roman Catholic 
(Church that eduention mort be closely corzeated with re 
ligion, but religious prejudices long prevented or United 
separate schools. The frst Romsn 'Cathalle teacher In 
York was Jobn Harvey, who fad a school on Jarvis Stret 
in 1880, Soon afterwards there. were others. In. TB41 
Denis Hoffernan conducted « private school on Richmond 
Strect, est of Chureh Strevt and it ix reearded of him that, 
be wa "an accomplished elesiit and mathematician, ed 
cated in Treaad, He birehed frequently and with no litle 
‘igou, but his boys, who were both Protestant snd Cathl 
{id him infinite credits" "Two yaar later he Was teaching 
ln the Catholle District Schoo! at the corner of Berkeley 
sd Dake Streets. Forty boys ranging from 7 to 16-year of 
Age were taught In s plain scholroom with long narrow 
fs and onehes without ek, and Mir Heffernan sme 
times instructed afew girls in a rmall room upstairs. Prom 
Se to $1 « month per pupil wa the fee whieh Mr, Heffer 
un attempted to collect This establishment, the feet 
eparate school In Toronto, was mide posible by lets 
lation In 1848 prosiding fr such school, either Protea 
te Roman Catholic. ‘The deroand for additional eoperato 
fchacte fn Toronto led to an amendinent in T0D1 enetling 
fe to be establinhed in each ward if required. “At that 
time the one separate school had three teachers 

'A short description of tho principal educational build 
{ngs in 1858 wil he of intrest, epplyng as Ut does oa time 
when ‘Tororta wus just entering the period of reat ex. 
pansion and had still many of the charactristies of the 
lange town. The Deteritive Catalogue of the Provincial 
Behibiian of 1868 refers to the commencement inthe 
Previous year of work upon “the new Univereity Bulldings 
bn the westside of the ravine at the heed of the Calle 
Avenue”, referring, of course, to University College, Tor 

















onto’ most notable architectural ornament, Pending the 
‘completion of this bulldig the University classes were 
boing accommodated “In a small building st the head of 
the College Avenue” (now University Avenue). Old Trinity 
College, “near the Exhibition Grounde” of that day, was 
Aeseribed as “a handsome building of the third period of 
polnted Bnglish architecture which prevailed in the 14th 
find. 15th centuries". Knox's College, "conducted ig 
lmsley Vila on Grocvenor Street, « building which was 
sccupied by the Governor-General from 1849 to 1861", end 
St Michael's College, "a fine bilding recently erected on 
Clover HIl, between the City and Yorkville complete the 
survey of Inaititionsof hither learning, 

Upper Canada College, “situated between King and 
‘Adele Strets, west of Simcoe", was erected in 1820, the 
frst important educational bulling in Toronto—if one may 
fmt the Grammar School. ‘The prosent Normal Shoal oy 
Gould Stree, erected in 1851-2, n described as “among te 
Anest bulldinge in Toronto"; neatly 160 students were i 
altendance to qualify as teachers throughout the province 
Finally, "the Common School buildings of Toronto are in 
‘every Yay creditable to the ety. ‘The six prinelpal schools 
fare situated on George, Louis, John, Phoebe and Vietoria 
‘Streets, and one inthe Park, having been erected at atta 
cas, including the pee of sites, of £16,000" 

‘Private athools, which exist today to provide an ed 
‘atonal and cultural life for those who ean afford to pay 
for it, and whe, for one reason of another, belleve that seh 
an environment is superar to that of the puble seo, were 
{nocessity during the infaney of our government schon! 
fystom. Typical of early private ahoole for bore was tht 
(Of Mr Hare on Chureh Street ‘The material which John 
Ross Robertson collected conesrning this old seadsry, 
master and his pupils, ix highly ilaminative of schoo! 
days ot old 

“On the west side of Church Street, nearly midway 
between Queen and Richmond Street, stands x small to 
Storey double frame house, Now. 126.8, the lower foot 
fof which is now (1804) ocuped hy & newstealer and 
Snother shop. ‘The whole af the. building ‘was’ one 
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cccupied aa a school and residence by Mr. Hart, 
small groy-balred. Irishman, who. habitually wore 
Gyeaiesoes and a silt of fcongroy tweet, ‘The. schoo! 
tras etarted about 184, and continued ntl 1848,” The 
‘Shoot room war on the ground floor of the northern. lf 
Gf the building. ‘The remainder of the house was occupied 
tir Me. Hart as a residence. "Thirty or forty pupil, all bes, 
stunded the school, among whom were. Willam and 
Hae, the sone of the master, B. W. Gardner, Jobn Dixon, 
P, Bethune, 3. Dalrymple, W. Mulholland, Raymond Baby, 
Dr. John King, Willam Liddell, Walter and Henry Kidd, 
Tip and Gordon Helle, Sam and Tem Allen, the latter 
tow a resident of Ottawa, William Penson, Seeretary of 
the Gas Company, and James Tilt, QC, 

“The school room vas arranged in a peculiar fashion. 
‘The master sat behind «high desk on one sid, with Ms back 
to the wall. Around the other three aides were ranged one 
‘continuous vow of bunches with deaks in front of them. Om 
These benches the bays eat every one with his beck to the 
mavter end his eyed tthe wall. By this method of areemt 
{ng his pupils he could wateh every boss movements n= 
Known to him, and frequently when two bors were racing 
pena across the desk he would quick'y descend from is 
arch and, stepping on tp-toe across the room, would sud- 
denly seize each by the shoulder, grectly to thelr eonstern 
‘tion. English branches and Latin constituted the course 
Of study at the schol. 

Mr. inrt was very attentive to hie datos, very 
humorous, and although very passionate at times was 
rather a fovourite among the hays. He seemed to live in 
constant dread of his wif, a tll lou, angular and wiry 
looking woman.” A'switeh of nine tals was his weapon of 
Dunlshment. it was his habit’ to mention how many 
owe—‘pandles’ they were caled in the schoolroom 
vermacnar—the couvited boy Was to reel. The eustom- 
fry number was eight, {our on each hand. John Dixon sned 
ioe great amusement to the boys and great vexation to 
the master by his argumentative resistant to ponishment 
by the eat. After dodging and squirming to avold the 
blow, be would lapute the count until the master became 
0 confused and enraged that he would give him two oF 














Uhre extra cuts withthe stick end ofthe ea, Bt John in 
variably beat him on the count, ‘With sll hin supposed 
Cleverneas na a master the smart boys would tit hit 
One. yave him every day for three mouths the. same 
problems worked out by the Rule of Thre. Seo! hows 
‘were from nine to teve aid oe to three except on Salar 
day, when the boys were given a half holiday. 

"The plank sidewalk In front ofthe building was wd 
for marbles, pes-tops, an other schoo-boy amusements, 
‘The older boys, nearly vey one of whom owned 4 Tooter, 
Indulged In the more advanced sport of eock-fighting in the 
‘joining feld of Mr. Marvin. The lane at the south of the 
house: was the batleeld, and here meaely every” day a 
Dugllatie encounter tok place, “On several otasions J. 
Dalrymple, after a truant’ tp ofa week, wae brought 10 
the sshoolfoom by hia mother, ted hand and foot and int 
fart ‘Those were redeter days for the master, who would 
Suporintend hs disembarkation with reat gee rolling 
his eoataleeves, flourishing his instrument of torture, and 
calling out fm exultant tones, ‘Bring hin i being him a 
by the nape ofthe neck tT give hm a tase of the a.” 

Inthe early tention “elect school for young ladies” 
was directed hy Mrs. Goodman, and Inter by fre, Cok 
bur, Ie was edvertied as under the patronage of Lady 
Sarah Maitland. ‘The type of education provided, and the 
ees and ther conditions enforeed upon those who attende, 
are outlined in the Gazette of May 28, 1822 

“Por education in the English language grarmmatialy, 
ietors, Geograph, the use of the Globes, with plain and 
fancy needlework, $2." Writing and eiphering, 10s. the 
Fronch language, $1, drawing and. painting on we, 
$1108, For board and lodging, £8 100 

"Susie, dancing, lower- and eard-work are sls taught 
Jn the schoo! and charged moverstly. 

“Dies. Cockburn will reeive a junior clase of Ute 
childzen trom four to seven years of age for five dollars 

Entrance, One Guinea. very lady to provide a tale- 
tnd teaspoon, knife and fork, shoets and towel, and to Pay 
for her own washing” 



































Among ladle’ private ahools of note was Pinehurst, 
sleet academy conducted just east of The Grange. The 
house was bullt about 1840, and In 1850 Mousleur and 
Madame Des Landes opened a ladle’ school thee. The 
Tashionablo clentle attracted uring the three years tn 
‘whieh they conducted the clases srs contined daring the 
long tenure of Mrs. Forster, «charming and accomplished 
schoalmistress who presided over the establishment unt 
1856. ‘The daughters of many prominent Canadian families 
recelved thelr education inthis school Afr, Porster dd in 
1876, while Pinehurst wae demolished inthe late eghtlet 
to make way for the extension of McCaul Street to Callee 
Street. 

‘Mine MfneNall's private seo} was located on the north 
fide of Wolington Stret, in a large brick house east of 
Emily Street The eeablishment opened in 1840-6, and 
the headmistress was assisted hy her three sisters. About 
twelve years later she ended ‘her connection with the 
shoal when the became the wife of Mr. on Boyd atone 
time. prinelpal of famour school on Bay Strest—the 
Classical and Commerelal Academy of the thleties, Mae 
MacNally was particularly proficient in modern languages 
fn er schoo! atrseted the patronage of many prominest 
fies 

"Another wellknown ladies? academy was loosted at 325 
‘King Street West during the year 186460, Mist Macartney, 
the lady prinlpal, was the daughter of an English offer 
and her school as highly regarded not only in Toronto but 
in other parts ofthe province. Later, as Mrs, Nixon, she 
conducted a school eloely connected with the Church of 
England. 

‘Upper Canada College has lg been pre-eminent amon 
private. schools in Toronto, Originally endowed bys 
if of 68,000 acres of Crown Lands, thi fame scoot as 
Able to inaugurate its work on a sale which eonid not he 
fpproached by others less fortunate. Upper Canada was 
Grlnaly ealled Minor College, presumably to distinguish 
{i from the University of King’s College which was part af 
the projected educational eystem, but which was some years 
later in its commencement. ‘The crginal advertisement 
concerning the eonetration of Minor College appeared 
the U. B. Loyait in 1829 























‘Minor College. Sealed tenders for erecting a Scho! 
House and four dwellinghouse wl be reoeived ea the ist. 
Monday of June next. Plan, elevations and speciation, 
may be soen aftor tho 12th instant on appllation to the 
Hon, Goo. Markland, fom whom further Information il 
bperecoived. ‘tors throughout the Provinee are requestad 
to insert this notice util the frst Monday in June, and 
Torward thele accounts for the same to the ofiee of the 
LOYALIST, York. York, Ist May. 1829." 

‘Ab the end ofthat year the sehool was ready to reosive 
students, andthe announcement of its opening appeared In 
‘the Upper Conada Gasette of December Tith. It wl be 
observed that most of the first teachers were Cambria 
sraduates and clergymen. Upper Cansda College stil eon 
tinues the policy of having about half of Its mastors trum 
England, though the former custam of prefering lergymen 
fas teachers in private sthool of the Chureh of England is 
now in general restricted to the Headmaster, and even he is 
frequently layman. Tho advertisement ofthe opening of 
the school a fllows 

“Upper Canada College, established at York. Visto, 
‘the Lieutenant-Gavernor for the time being. This College 
will open after the spprosehing Christmas Vacation, on 
Monday the 8th of Janoary, 1880, under the conduct of the 
Masters appointed stOxford hy the Vice Chancillor and 
other electors, in July last. ‘Principal, the Rev. J. H. Harri 
DD, late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Clasteal De- 
partment: Vice Principal, The Rev. T. Philips, D.D. of 
‘Queen's Colge, Cambridge. rst Classical Masters. The 
ev. Charles Mathews, M.A. of Pembroke Hal, Cambridge. 
Second Classical Master: ‘The Rev, W. Boulton, B.A. of 
‘hoen's College, Oxford, Mthematial Department: ‘The 
Rov, Charles Dado, MLA. Fellow of Caius College, Can 
bridge, and late Mathemaiieal Master of Elizabeth Callege. 
Franch, Mr. J. P. De la Haye. Englsh, Writing and 
‘Avithmetie, MiG. A. Barber and Me. J. Padil. Drawing 
Master, Mr. Drury. =. (Signed) G. i, Markland, Sere 
tary 10 the Board of Edvestion. York, Upper Canada, 























‘We cannot enter here into the history of the College, 
but 8 paragraph from an important publication of the Inte 
seventies, edited by the father of the present Prinelpal of 
the schoo, reals the old King Street building which soot 
‘ear the ste of the present Royal Alexandra ‘Theatre, and 
the controversy whieh for x time threnaned ie existence 

“Regaining King Strect and turning to the west, we 
‘ome upon Upper Canada College and the fine grounds that 
Strround that histori institution, The bullding itself has 
to architectural attractions. ‘The chara of the place ie its 
foreground, with ite bright, green ssvard, andthe foliage of 
the trees that overhang the tdewalk- ‘The College, which 
teas founded by Sir John Colborne in 1829, has the ood 
ortane to be well endowed, and is under the direction f a 
committoo ofthe University Senta. Attached ls a boardiog 
house; and the institution has a wellequlpped staf Many 
‘tthe lading public men ofthe ountey have acquired their 
arly education at the College: it consoquently has some 
(raditiona. Some educational reformers now rererd {t, 
however, at out of line with the Secondary School Sst 
Gof the Province: nnd its Tight to exist has recently become 
‘matter of free debate.” 

It is fortunate that the opponents of Uppar Canada 
College wore ot saecoaful in terminating its eareer, for it 
isand has always boon somthing greater than a sche, and 
ite mraduates, in larger numbers, probably, than those of 
‘ny other Canadian sehoa, occupy postions of prominence 
{hroughout the word 

‘As the yoars passed, Une publle schol system ineresed 
Jn scope with the growth of the eity. By 1879 there were 
nineteen publle schools, o€ which Dufferin, Ryerson ond 
Welleley wore described as “large and handsome”; and 
five separite schools provided instruction fer the children 
fof Roman Catholie. Not until 1860 dia the ety make sny 
brovision for secondary education, In thit year was eons 
‘moneed the poley of arranging for the entrance each year 
into the Grammar Schoo of «few ofthe brightest pupils of 




































the common schools. In 1865, when the Toronto Grammar 
School was leated on the ent side of Dalhousie Steet, just 
fast of Gould, it was fst ofially rocognised as the high 
choo! of the lly" In 1870 ok King’s Colle, Queen's 
Patk, provided temporary accommodetions, while ereat)y 
increased eivie grants made possle in 1811 the opening 
st a new building—the forerunner of Jarvis Colleiate— 
atthe corner of Jarvie and Carlton Strets. ‘The building 
fost slighty over 884,000 and necommodated 220 pupils, 75 
tf whom were in the “ome department™—then & novel 
‘Tho studentepald fee amounting to $9 8 quarter, and the 
salaries of the sta varied from $1,600, paid to the 
Principal, the Rev. Dt. Wicksoo, to $250 received hy ane of 
his six ateistants. Night schools started with a rash fn 
October, 1886, bat the 260 young men who entered the 
‘courses soon dwindled to 66, and ns. result such sup 
Dlementary instruction fl into disse for twenty. Ave sears. 
In U8TG Biss Ada Marean was appolnted frst Kinder. 
‘arten Directres, an innovation dve to a vst to Toronto, 
At the Invitation of the Depertment of Education, of two 
‘American exponents of that work. The work, however, 
id not commence unt September, 1883, when 80 pupils 
‘were enrolled in tho Vetora Street School 
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Tt is imposible here even to outline the great develop 
ments which have characterised the feld of education fn 
recent years. The scope and putposes of educational 
Creleule at adapted to the needs of the individual have 
frivanced at «rapid pace since the initial steps were taken 
to provide small measure of techical and yoetional fa 
Ing and guidance. ‘The eripploa cil the under-prvlleged 
and the subnorma, who vecaved litle bat neglet or blows 
{nm ealior times, are now given the specialled attention 
hich is thelr die and itis probable tha the exeeptonally 
bgt student will soon be similarly treated. Coincident 
vith these advanoes there has been evident an ever nereas 
Ing esprit de corpe among teachers, who now hold. a 
honourable position in the state commensurate with the 
trust repose! in them at educators ofthe youth of the 











CHAPTER Xx 


"Tae Meera 





TH York Mechanics" Insitte, oF Society for Mutual Ian 
proverent inthe Arta and Seinous, wes eetablihed during 
fhe winter of 188031 in the Matonle Hall on Calborne 
Street near Church, andthe fist lectures and moetings 
were held in that bling. In intatlon of similar sesoet 
ations established In London and Edinburgh in the eatly 
‘ighteontwenties, the organisers of the York Insitate 
fannounced that “the object of thin society all be the 

tual Improvement of mechanic, and others who become 
members of the Society, in arte and sciences by’ the 
formation of «Ibrary of reference and eeuation, by the 
dalvery of lectures on selenite snd mochanieal eubjct, 
the establishment of classes for the instruction of mem 
bors in the various branehes of study, and for conversation 
an aubjecta embraced ty this constitation, frm whieh ll 
Alseussion on polities! or religions matters is to be care 
fully excluded AE the time of the Institute's organisation 
the town of York had population of about 8,000, Joseph 
‘Bats, who had had experience in such associations fm Ene: 
Jund, was one of the leaders in the movement, and James 
Lasalle, De. Baldwin, Dr. Rolo, Dr. Danlop, Sherif Jarvis, 
Jesse Ketchum, John Ewart and David Paterson wore tht 
rat ofte-bearers, 7s Gd. was the annual fet, and Uke 
brary open tothe members each evening at Mr, Timothy 
Parsons, 215 King Stret”> provided a place of diversion 
and edacation at atime when the tavern and bee-shop were 
the chet sltarnatives. ‘The following extract from the think 
annual report of the Instat ontines the activites of the 
year. When we consider that the great majority of the 
‘members hd net had the advantage of higher egation ft 
‘would seem that, apart from the convertion clas, the 
proceedings must have been well ver the heads of many of 
those who wore intended to beet: 















































1 Is with feelings of gratitude and satlafaction that 
our committee have been enabled by the grataltots ex 
tonsa thelr scent fiends to keep up the regslar spy 
ff leetres on the diffrent subjets nated to the objects of 
tie fnetitte, Dring the last year the following subjects 
have been taken up and ably discussed: the principle of 
rmatter~atiraction, cohesion and repulsion; astronany— 
the nature and properties of the sun and the phenomena of 
the planets Mereury and Venus natural history-the ents 
select of limates, and other subjects of natural phi 
teaphy, auch we eletrelty and pnetnatics, with experi 
iments and ilvstratons. The eonverttion lacs has ike 
‘ese contributed greatly to those who have availed them 
{elves of In bringing much interesting matter under thelr 
‘onaieration 

1 1895 the Institute received a grant of £200 from the 
government, and the money was expended largely upon 
Sientife apparatus to llusteate “the priniples of natural 
Philosophy, Geography, Astronomy and Mathematics", and 
Which did not prove of much te. During the excitement 
‘ofthe Rebelion of 1887 there was a lapse in interest inthe 
Society, but n 1888 the City Counell provided a suite of 
rooms inthe south-ett corner of the Marke buildings, and 
‘tester enthusiaxm was aroused. ‘The annual report of 
1841 noted that the membership was94, and that courses of 
weekly lectures wore given "by the Rev. Mr. Ulley, om the 
Mind; by the Rev. Bi. Leach, President, on Education; ky 
Dr. Lang, Chemisty and one by the Rev. Mr. Roa, on 
[Gealogy? for the untiring zeal of these gentlomen, under 
the depressing circumstances which the Institute has had 
to) struggle with, the Committee tender their grateful 
‘cknowledgmente”, As is so often the ease, some of the 
‘forts of the directors of the Tasttute failed boensse of 
the disinterested atitade of the very perms who would 
‘hemost helped by thom. ‘The report states that "an attempt 
‘was made to establish a clase to meet five nights In the 
‘weak, Intended to combine the advantages of 2 reading 
‘wom and sh academy, which unfortunatly alle from the 
Snexpeeted opposition of the persona ele Intended to be 
































benefited by i Anyone, however, who has attended 
night rehool even two nights a srek will readily excuse 
those who found st hasdship to come fve nights ‘The sate 
report noted aso that many members di not return books 
Teaned to them—homan nature changing not at all in thie 
respect down through the centuries. 

In 1844 the Institute's quarters were changed to roams 
on King Street, the Court Room being made available to 
thom for lecture purposes. Tn the next year a Grea Was 
ammeneed on Court Steet, and the Intitute obtained the 
tue of the stcond storey by ralaing $1,861 to pay for Uke 
ost of that part. In 1848 the frst of a series of ex 
hibluons of fine art, machines ladies’ work, ef, was held 
fora period of ten weeks, Receipts excended expenditoret 
by about $200, so the exhibition was financially success 
In ueoweding year similar displays were held, that of 1850 
‘eontaining ® model steum locomotive which atrseted gent 
interest, for there were at that time no steam rallwayt 
in the province. ‘The madel was made by A. Parkes, wood 
turner, Adehide Stret, and w small spirit lamp proplled 
{tan 8 aloed truck which ran around the room: 

‘In 1861 was mado the fest suggestion of the necessity 
at increase space fr the aivitis ofthe Insite, In that 
year the exhibition netted only $48, but it was one of Uke 
best displays yet held, In 1883 the northeast corner of 
CChareh and Adelaide Strats was purchased at auction for 
$6,529, and $4,800 war raised by public. sobscription 
Cowan defraying the eost ofa building thereon, On April 
17, 186, the cornerstone was lai under Mason auspices 
‘A procesion of Masons in Tull rela, accompanied ty the 
fomeera of the Tatitnte and led by the band of the Royal 
Canadian Rites, marehed in procession from St, Lawrence 
Hall othe ate, 1. G. Rhdot, DG. of Canada laid the 
stone witha aver trowel presented to hin by Thomas J 
Taberison, President ofthe netitate, ad so was eotmenced 

a hall forthe publics ofthe mechanics of this ity” at 
Mr. Ridout remarked. On the oppoite side of the eet, 
rear St James achol-hous, 4 small eamon fred a salute 






































fof three rounds, and the proceedings ended with threo 
cheers for the Queen, 

Te was found Impossible to complete the project without 
outside help, and the Provinelal Government granted over 
$21,000 within the next few yours to finish the building, at 
‘he same time using some off for offices In 1861 Stas 
completed at a total cost of $48,880. Mounwhile St. 
Tawrence Hall had been used for some of the Tectores 
Litt for 1857-58, a8 Well as earlier and later eoursts, sz 
seat that it must have been exceedingly difteatt to arouse 
Interest, among. persons ‘comparatively uneducated, in 
lectures which today would havaly be given outside of the 
fnlversigy classroom, Scientists, profesone and. leney~ 
ten predominated among the speckors, anda random 
election from the lista inehides such topes as “Optics”, 
“teat and Light in thle Chetleat Relations, “ined Stars 
and Nebulae’ "The Origin of Literature”, “The Poetry of 
Insanity” and “The Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy of 
the Bye”. “The term “mechanics”, however, mist e taken 
to include business mon, tradesmen and manufacturers as 
wel as unskilled labourers and Zactory operatives; and 
hhany tradesmen were at that period men of me education 
tho had come trom the O14 Land, In fact the Insitute 
Undoubtedly altractd to ils letures many non-members, of 
the same coltored lasses whlch. in our Ue. patvonie 
‘educational courses field under wich atapices ae the Un 
‘ersity of Toronto, the Avt Gallery, and the Rayal Canadian 
Thatitite, Tn 1887-8 non-members paid a "York shilling 
(12{e) admission, or $1 for the course, walle members and 
Indios were charged only Se. forthe tason. In 1858 the 
Institute hd 800 members, and there were 4000 volumes in 
the Hbrery—« number four tne that of 1850. The ex 
penditures in that year were 6551 12x. 24, fore pounds 
Tees than the receipts, 

‘in 1862 a series of literary and mnusial entortuinments 
vena ineitited and proved a great success; consequenty 
nulla programs were given In later years. During the 
‘ame year th evening clawca Wore reorganised, and eon 
tinued until 1880, when the School Board eetablished 
Similar clases in thre ofthe school 

"The early extlbitions of the Istitite were evident not 

















Deld every year, for in 1868 the display is called “the eighth 
annual exhibition”. Artists, and petvons Possessing Works 
fof art wero invited to loa them tothe Socety, and the 
txbibit eluded ladies’ neadlework, engraving ahd photo 
raphy. Over 700 pictures, Including many "old Masters 
‘were on display on thle cceaslon, though the edison 
change of 10e, didnot produce enough to meet expences, « 
‘efelt of $100 resulting. 

rom time to time addtional attractions were Intro: 
ducod inthe Institute. Billard tables and chete wore avail 
fable in the recreation rome, and there ws a Inde’ readin 
oun in addition to that originally provided for the men 
Dera, Ast of the presidente of the association between 
1851 and 1885 Includes many of the most prominent citizens 
ff Toronto, some of whom devoted a great deal of Ume to 
the interest of thelr lene fortunate fellows. W. Fawards, 
for example, was «prominent worker for thirty years, and 
many others might be mentioned whose activities fn the 
Mechanics’ Toatitute extended from eight to soventcen year. 
[iv 1888 tho Institute was merged into the Toronto Public 
Library aa a result of the aceptanee of the Free Library 
Lyla by the eitizene 

‘The history of ‘braviss in Toronto is obseure and 
fragmentary. A’ private elretlating,Norary was estar 
lished in York in Depsmber, 1810. Among buildings 
‘ntared by the American sldiery during the aecupation of 
1813 was the town library, and it sifered In consequence, 
though some backs were Inter sent back by the Ameria 
commander. In 1822 x mecting ofthe directors and sib 
feribers was held in De Forests Hotel for the purpose of 
Aisposna of sich books as remained in the poteasion af the 
treasurer of the Library, William Allan, and it Was su 
ested in The Gazette that other books still held by ind 
iduas shouldbe neturved to thet oflelak” Another library 
‘was in existence inthe enly thirties, for ah advertisment 
of the York Clreulating Library appears in Walton's 1884 
Directory 

The Toronto Athenaeum was formed tn the folie for 
the purpose of supporting a Pubic Library and Museum 






































ut this Ubeuty and that of the Afechanes Institute had on 
their shelves in 1840 a scant 1,000 volumes. The origin 
ff the present brary aystem dates from the acceptance af 
the Free Library by-law on January 1,188, andthe Public 
Library instituted at thet time wat due particulary tothe 
nergy of Aldermen Hallam and Taylor. "An outline ofthe 
fnrly years of the insittion is given by ohn. Ross 
Robertson 

On taking possession of the boiling mae over for tho 
use ofthe Puble Libraty bythe Into Meshanle” Institute, ft 
teas found necessary to alter the interior so as to alld 
thee for the prevent reading-room, and to erect an ad 
Alifonal building at the rear for he reception of the 
Golimes, ‘To carry oot this work applleation was made to 
‘the Counell of Toronto for 850,000 in debentures the pro 
feeds from which were paced to the credit of the Board 
‘The nominal number of volumes possessed. by the Me- 
chanlee” Insite when became merged into tho Publi 
Litrary was 8,000, bat of these all but 2,000 were wort 
Tess of neatly 40." In June, 188%, the offcers of the neve 
Intitate were appointed, and in'Septomber of the same 
year Chairman John Hella and Chit Librarian James 
Pain, jry visited New York and London forthe purpose of 
purchasing books 

“On March 6th, 1886, the Kbrary was formally opened 
by the Lieutenant Governor. On this cecason addrences 
were delivered by Sir Daniel Wilson, President of Unt 
‘versity Colle, the Hon. GW. Ross, Minister of Education, 
Professor Goldwin Smith andthe Hev. Dr. Withrow. The 
Imombers of the ist board of managers Were John alla, 
the Mayor, Dr. George Wright, James Mason, Joba 
Mills, John Taylor, WH, Knowlton, George D'Arey Boulton 
‘and: William Seuly. James ‘Bain, jr Chief Librarian 
John Davy, assistant Librarian and Secretary. The reat 
ing-room ofthe new Library was opened March 10th, 1884, 
bt no books were sued unl April 2nd, when the demand 
tras 60 reat that It was necetary to enlarge the staff and 
Tluplieate and triplieate many books. Branches were estab 
lished at St: Andrews Market and St, Pan's Hall. Subse 
tantly two other branches were established, making one 
in the west one n he northwest, one ia the north and one 



























in the easter portion of the eity.,‘The Library now (1894) 
contains about 86,000 volumes. ‘The reference library has 
trown eo extensive that there fs an imperative need for 


‘more space for its patrons and an enlargement for 
‘convenience is now under gonsideration.” 

Tn the forty years that have elapsed since this was 
waltten the develonment of library flies has more than 
kept pace with the growth of the ety. Frum time to time 
new branches have een opened, ad the existing system 
tinder Dr. George Locke provides educational and rocre 
atonal advantages for many thowsands of poople whose 
Acquaintance with the best erature would otherwise be 
sreatly clreumseribed, “There are. at pitsent. eighteen 
public Ubrares in Toronto The average anual expendie- 
Ure upon new books over the lst five years was, 87,606, 
fad in 1989 there were 4428761 books loaned. In rocent 
imes tho number of small commercial lending Hbrates in 
"Toronto has greatly increased, many of them being 4 part 
of the equipment of the “general store” of the day—the 
fornce drugeist; but usually they supply lite Dut the 
furrent sensational novel, and eoald hardly he considered 
a satisfactory subsite Tor the sarviee provided by the 
fits large sta? of trained brutans, 



































CHAPTER Xx1 
“a omy oP Citunones” 


[As was toe expected, the Established Church of England 
{ainet « footheld in Upper Cxnada somewhat calior than 
Sther denominations though not to the extent that might 
have resulted from determined atfrts by that body. Even 
fs Tate a 1800 there were only 77 Anglican clergymen in 
the province, chough the larger share of the blame for such 
{condition should be aid upon the Imperil Parliament, 
‘which contelled grants in apport of the extension of the 
Unper Canadian Charen. Buty in spite of the fownass of 
CChonch of Ragland clergy, arrogant governors and leser 
flies tong Gherimingted against all "dinaenters”. An 
iitude of social and religious exclusiveness was, early 
Characteristic of the (Gor most practieal purposes) “estab 
ished chured, but probably novone earred his felings of 
Superiority quite s0 far at an escentrie lergyman in the 
Bay of Quiaté alert, the Rev. John Langhorn.. While 
traveling his eireut on foot during Sntenee heat be was 
blfered a horse by a considerate Presbyterian. Kindness 
twas rewarded by thie unique xetor: "Sir, you are 
promoter of ecbiem inthe Hack of Christ. T cannot, there- 
Fores have any intercourse with you, much less accept any 
favour from you. Please keep on sour side of the road and 
{go your ag.” Te was, however, a day of strong religous 
nd politeal opinions, and Anglicans had certainly no 
‘monopaly of intlerane 

"While the erection of «ehureh* in York was net srions 
ty considered until 1802, the Anglcan service had for sev 
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ral years boen held Inthe Government Buildings, At fst 

the schoolmaster, Wiliam Cooper, read the service? and 
later the Rev. Thomas Reddish resided in York for eight 
months. The frst permanent fnoimbent was the Rev 
Geonge Obit Stuer, who came to Yorkin 1800 as miston: 
sry and remained in charge until 822, when the ev 
John (later Bishop) Strachan arrived fn’ York to become 
Archdeacon, and rector of St Jams’, "On duly 9, 1800, 
4 meeting of the subeerbere to the proposed St. Jamer! 
(Church wes held and it was decided tha the bullding should 
ho of stone, and pine and oak plaske this decision was 
changed, however, for the church was constructd entively 
fof wood, The building, which was not in use ntl 180%, 
had no steople and was mich like houses Space was lll 
fora barial-ground around it, and m few years later it wat 
surrounded by a split all fence 

‘The original St. James" Church was greatly altered in 
1818, when aspire was added and in 1891 the old structure 
‘wat demolished and replaced by a sfone church. This 
Pulling was largely destroyed hy fie in 1830, and the 
reconstructed church was amang the many bullding burned 
in the nreat fie of 1849. "The present’ St. Jamer’ Cathedral 
vas erecta in 1860-52, the congregation ‘meanwhile wor 
shipping at Hely Trinity and ofter churches With refer. 
fence to the musa! portion of the service at old St. James 
CG. Taylor wrote: 

“‘eclesasteal music was entirely destitute of organs 
lor melodeons. At the Church of St. James « Mr Hethering 
ton ofliated as clerk, and hin mode of procedure was to 
fannounee the psaim or hymn, give out the tute on the 
Tssoon, and then accompany’ the vocalists prvsent with 
‘original and often groterqe improvisations on that tnati 
iment. At one tine a chor was formed at thls chareh with 
‘4 base viol, clarlonet and Basioon ae the. accompanying 
Snteuments. ‘The masie was almoatentitey confined to the 
churches that then existed, the chots bel accompanied by 
‘utes, violin, vielonedlog and coeasionally «trombone 






















‘Trinity Church, King Stret, which was erected in 1843, 
svat the second Anglieatehureh fn Toronto, thoagh s year 
‘Miter the fest St, Paul's was opened an Bloor Street, then 
Ghiside the ety limits, near the village of Yorkville, At 
that time "Church Street extended only as far as Carlton 
‘Street, Jarvis Strat from the corner of Queen was oly & 
“Any lone, as was alco Sherbourne Street, then knows 
orth of Queen Strest as Allan's Lane. West of St. Paul's 
Thrte tout side of Bloor there was scarealy 2 house be- 
{hreen the chuteh and Yonge Street, and on the northern 
‘Sue there were aly some three ar four houses between the 
ind of Jarvis Strect and the Red Lion Hote, on the nor 
‘Gat commer of Yonge and Bloor Streets, lose to whieh was 
he talgater”" St, Paas did not arigivally have a steple 
Concerning the aeqlation Dr. Seadting says: 

‘While erossing the ‘Fist Caneession Line (Bloot 
street), now In out northward journey, the moment comes 
fuck to un when on glancing slong the vista tothe eastward 
formed ly the roed in that direction we fist noticed a 
Churehspire on the righthand or southern side, We had 
(Danad that way 0 day ot two before, and we were sure no 
[ich ebjet was to be saeh there then and yet, unmistak 
bly now, there nose up before the eye a rather graceful 
{wer and spire of considerable altitude, complete from 
Inve to ape, and eoloured white 

“ithe tact was? Mt. J, G, Hoviard, a wellAnown arch 
tect had ingeniously sonstructed tower of ood in a 
horizontal, ae nearly horizontal position on the ground 
Clove by, somewhat as shipbuilder puts together ‘the mast 
Gf rome vast admiral’; and then, after attending to the 
[xteral nish of, at Hasty the higher portion of It even to 
‘coting of He wash, ld, inthe space ofa few hours by 
fheune of convenient. machinery, valsed it on end, and 
Steured it permanently in a vertical position. 

Ve gather sme furthee partiulars ofthe achievement 
from a contemporary account. The Yorkville spire was 
aim onthe sth of August, 641. Twas 85 fect high, com- 
ford of four entire trees or pieces of timber each of tht 
Feneth, bound together pyramidically, tapering from ten 














feet base to one foot at top, and made to receive & turned 
tall and weather-cock. The base was sunk in the ground 
tnt the apex was valted ten fest from the ground; and 
about thirty feet of the upper part of the spre mas tam 
pleted, coloured and painted before the raising. ‘The oper 
ation of raising commenced about two o'lock pum, and 
about eight in the evening the sine and vane were seen 
free, and appeared to thote Unaeqdainted with what was 
szoing on to have risen amongst the trees ax if by mage 
‘The work was performed by Ms, John Richey, the framing 
by Mr. Welherel, and the easing sas supenntended by 
Me. Joseph Hil 

“The plan adopted was thie: three win-poles, aa they are 
called, were erected inthe form of a tringle; each of them 
vas wll braced, and tackles were rove at thee tops: the 
lackles were hook o strong straps abot fifty fee up the 
sire, with nine men to each tackle, and four men to steady 
‘the end with following poles. It was raised in about four 
hours from the commencement of the straining of the 
facies, and hed e very beautifal appearance while rising 
Tho whole operation, we have been told, was condita a9 
nearly as possible in silence, the architect hime regula 
ing by signs the action of Use groups st the gin-poles, bein 
himself governed hy the plumbline suspended in & high 
frame before hits, 

The original St. Paul's before it squid in this 
singular manner the dignifed appartenance of a steple 
vas Tong, low, barmlike, wooden building. Mr. Howard 
otherwise improved i, enlarging It by the addition of an 
alle on the wast side. When some twenty years later, 
fey fa 1864, the new stone church was erected, the old 
‘wooden structure was removed bodily tothe weet side of 
Yonge Street, together with the tower, curtailed, however, 

“We have been informed that the four fue stems, each 
cighty-tve fect long, which formed the interior frame of 
the tower and spire of 1841, were a preset from Mr. Allan 
fof Mocs Park; and that the Rev. Charles Mathews, o© 
casionaly offelating in St, Paul's, gave one hundred ous 









































In cath towards the expente ofthe ornament addition now 
nade to the ein.” 

With an evangelis! appeal direct partiulary amon 
the “common?” people, Methodiam was already a stone de 
tomination inthe United States when ts iret inflence wae 
felt in Canada, This fat slone was enough to create In 
tense suspicion, and Egerton Ryerson, speaking’ in 1897, 
oted that in the eavly days of the province “Methodism 
‘was a abject of sear and ridicule." Ita principles were 
oemed absurd ita ministers were viewed as ignore, fle, 
tnypoeiteal adventurers and political spies"* 

"Phat there was some excuse for thls altitude is obvious 
‘when we remember that ll Une fist Methodist missionaries 
tnd pastors were sent out by Amerlean conferenes, and In 
fost instances were American. After the formation of 
fhe Canada Confereneo in 1824 and, fvo yours later, the 
‘eparation of the American and Canadian churches, the 
‘ppostion to the Methodist body was gradually dloplled 

‘Among tho eariost Methodist crouitridars to visit 
Little Vork was the Rev, Nathan Bangs, who was therein 
the last days of Decomber, 1802, having boen appointed to 
‘cover a lreut “from the village of Kingstan to the town 
of York", While in the district he travelled up Yonge 
Street and held meetings at vatious place, noting that the 
people had "their own endo of deeprum” and ware "fond of 
Aspetation”, This was particularly exemplified In one 
Teealisy about tan mies from the town, where that abomin- 
ation of Methodists Adler—wae not repressed without 
8 stragele. De. Bangs! aceount of the eplsode serves to 
Feeall an atid of mind which persisted at long as Can- 
‘dian, Mths 

“Phere was a great awakening among the people, but an 
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Invotorate fiddler seemed cet on by the great adversary to 
contest the victory with me inch by inch, He had earned 
‘considerable money aa the musllan of the winter-nght 
dancing parties of the settlers: but he was now willing to 
Fale for nothing, if they would most to dance end foie 
rather than to pray. He contrived every possible methot 
to keep the youme people from ovr mestings. For some 
time he carried matters sith a high bad, andthe war was 
at lat flly opened betmeen ux. One Sabbath moraing, 
however, I fuel caught him. T Was preaching on Galatians 
19:21, and when I eanie to the word ‘reveling’ applied it 
to his aeties and aid,’ do not know that the devil's 
‘sein fe here today’s T do not see him anywhere’. Bat 
he wae sitting in a commer out of my sigh, and he now pt 
fut his head and ered ov, “Here Iam, ha! hal hams 
Ing the place ring with his laughter. “Ay, sald 1 ‘you are 
there, are you", and turning toward him T addressed him 
In language of rebuke and warning. 1 Sally tld him that 
if he did not cease to allure the young people into sinful 
fmosements I Would pray Go either to convert him o tale 
him out of the way, and I bed no doabt that God mould 
fnwer my prayer. ‘The power of God evidently fell upon 
the asiembly; a divine infuenee seemed to overpower them. 
‘The gully man began to tremble all over like leaf, and 
turned deathly pale, He finally got up and rushed out of 
the house. He went home, burned hie Bde, and we were 
thenceforth rid of his Interference with our meetings and 
his eppostion in the commie.” 

Yonge Street was fst made a cireuit in 1806, but the 
Rev, Daniel Piekel, who was in charge, doce not appear to 
hve organieedw eane in York. In fact the fst Methodist 
resting seem to have been held in 1817-18 "in the House 
‘of Assembly and sometimes in the home of Dr. Style, in 
the Rev, Thomas Stoyle’ hous, and in the reldence of the 
Detiars". Another authority gives a diferent arigin of 
Methodism in York, linking it withthe arrival in 1818 of 
James Lever, under whose influence a religions group 
‘Ausembled In @ manner eharateratie of the commencement 
of religious bodies ll over Canada 
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“James Lever and bls family emigrated from England 
and camo to York thie year, He bad heard Me. Wesley 
breach, Was a plous man, and a tember of the Methodist 
Society. He inguirod if any Methodlats were inthe town, 
tnd was @irected to 8 tallor. “He went to him, and they 
Agreed to have a prayer meeting once « week. At frst but 
fev came, but the number gradually inersased. Mr. Ryan 
‘thought there was encouragement enoagh to buld «frame 
‘octing-house; and with his usual energy determined on 
‘nd ecompllsned the object" 

‘The church so erected In the summer of 1818 was in 
charge ofthe Rev. David Culp, frst ronent minister. ‘The 
building was altated on the south sie of King Street, jt 
west of the present Jordan Street, a site now occupied by 
the head office of tho Canadian Bank of Gommeres, Jobn 
Ross Robertson describes the chapel, rpieal of many others 
jn Canada atthe time, as follows: 

"Ie was a little low commonplacelooing frame stact- 
ture originally forty feot square, but afterwards enlred to 
forty by sixty feet Tes builder was Robert Petch. The 
Ite chapel had a solitary double doorway opening twat 
King Stret. On cach side ofthe entrance was & window, 
Which, s6 compared withthe size ofthe balling, were of 
Considerable dlmensions. Three windows of similar sive 
lighted the interior from cach side.” ‘The interior was fed 
up with a high square backe pulpit at the end Rade 
wooden benches were ranged along each aide, leaving 
narrow passage down the middle fm the door to. te 
Dulplt. The entre cost of the building was about $250, and 
itis ald that the congregation were three yours in raising 
{his amount. In the fst Methodist Church the custom 
provaled of separating. the men rom the women, the 
former sitting an the ight hand entering the Dullding, the 
Tatter on the left" 

‘A prominent Toronto Methodist recalled that “the solat 






































talus of the adherents and mombers of the Methodist 
CChareh” wat not as high inthe Ati and sixtios as it has 
boom in more rent times: In fact to become a member 


ff that Church was to some extent to love ease... There 
‘were very few professional men connected with the body 
fand none who were wealthy... The Methodist Chureh 


Yat tauch more strict then, attendance at theatres, dancing 
and esrd-laying belng apocieally probbitod in the rules 
of the Chueh... The rule agalnt “the potting on of gold 
fr coetly apparel although generally Ignored, was observed 
ly come ty som the wearing of Rowers on thelr hats or 
one of having flounees on their dresaee was considered 
‘worldly. He temembered—and there was the same 
‘Sincerity with vatiedmauniesttions in other denominations 
that “Love Peass, held quarterly, were generally crowd- 
Giese. Attendance at clas-nedtings was x condition of 
membership. ‘There sre, however, exceptions made in the 
fase of persons of wellknown Chelstian character, who 
‘consttuconally were unable tn rote thelr religous ex 
perience before otters 

[Richmond Street Chureh, long called “the Cathetral of 
Methodian’”, and the mther of « large number of eonsre 
tations, was erected in 1622. ‘The building ise was no, 
Fowever, distnetive, being merely “alain, commonlooe 
Ing brick structure with nota single external ornamenta- 
ton fo relieve the paint eeverity of ie planes.” But the 
‘lictashioued portico with ies foor pillars gave it rather 
tinigue eprearane, and in eenier times mast have made 
iW'imposing before more impressive architecture ard more 
Daltit church structures came to crowd fe ou" Many 
Ghanges and additions were made trom tne to tien, until 
tventualy the building extended to ‘Temperance Stret, 
By the elghtoenighties the structure showed signs of 









































Alapidation and insufisient maintenance, though i was 
tll use. Tn 1885 the site was sold and the old building 
torn dow, ts congregation removing tau chueh on MeCatl 
Stret 

The ranks of Methodism were early split by eon- 
troversies which resulted in the establishment of various 
sects, among them Episcopal, Primitive, and British 
Wesleyans; but the Wesleyan braneh was by far the largest 
and most important. In the elghtoensintien and seventin 
Sovoral of thece reunited with the Wesleyan body, and men 
Tika the Rev. Morley Punshon, who was in Toronto in 1868, 
id much to make Methodiam the poverfl boty whieh 
‘entered the United Church af Cada in 1985, 

‘The fat Roman Catholic priest to visit York was the 
Rex. Edmund Burke in 1706, but it was many years before 
the denomination was organised, ‘The transference of the 
capital from Niagara ta York in 1196°7 removed several 
Roman Cstholie famailes to the town, notably the. Mac 
ones, and at the same time land was allottod to Father 
Burke for religious purpotes, Again in 1806 four promin 
tent Roman Catholics wore Issued patent forthe lat atthe 
forner of George and Duke Street, for over half a century 
the ste of De La Sale Collegiate Tositate, ‘This land as 
Intended to be the site of a church, but was sld in 1821 
tnd the proceeds used to purchase a lt at the corner of 
Quoon and Power Strets, where the first church St, Paul 
yeas erected in 1821-6.” Prion ta the completion of the 
church Ite adheronts were accustomed to, meet in one 
‘another's homes ‘The fist priest was Father Crowe, bat 
he removed to Petorborough in 1828. The criginal stract 
ure was a small rame bullding, soon to be replaced by 
‘ubstantial etc of brick whieh remained in use until the 
‘ahtecn-ninatie. 

St Paul's wad for somo years the cathedral church of 
oman Cathollelam, but in 1842 Bishop Michael Power pur 
hace the alte of the present St, Michael's Cathedral, the 
land then being covered with forest. On May & 1845, he 
laid the cornerstone of the edifice, and on Septembre 29, 
1848, the cathedral was eonsterated by the Bshop. of 
Montreal. ‘Same 4,000 people, many of wham were Pro- 
tostanta who had conteibuted toward the cat of th church, 




















attended the ceremony of laying the cornerstone, and i ie 
corded that “in a leaden box which it containe ar, be 
fides a great many other articles, fragments of 4 sine 
ple from the nave of the Cathedral of York ad of the 
English oak rot ofthe sume, which was bull 1840, and 
also a fragment of one af the earliest Roman temples tn 
njland, bull before the conversion ofthe Britons" The 
spite of St. Michac's was not added unit 1862. 

Ttinerant mislonaris of the Duteh Reformed Chuteh 
of the United States provided the earliest contset of 
Preabyterianism with York and vicinity. In the fet 
years ofthe nineteenth eantury the Rev. Robert MeDowel 
sited the town, and Sn 1810 the Rev. John Beatie of the 
amo religious body preached at York during an eighten 
‘weoks' tour of the north shore of Lake Ontario, Ar eatly 
45 1818 an organised group of Presbyteriane was hong 
meetings under the direction of the Rev. W. Jenking 
Scottch missionary from the United States, In 1821 sr. 
tral of thom wore ettnding service each Sunday Ina sal 
house on Hospital (Richmond) Street, the Rot. James 
Horie having’ organised congregation in the previos 
futumn. Mr. esse Ketchum notoniy donated the lan, at 
‘so paid £195 forthe constriction of tall wooden chapel 
‘The church lands extended to Queen Strect, tht partion, we 
are told, being used “malnly for the elivation of potatoe. 
Teas leased for 21 yeur# ats rental of £46 per anim, the 
renta to gota the minister" ‘Tho new ehh was opened 
(on February 18, 1822, and was the only. Presbyterian 
‘Chureh in York until St. Andrews was rected onthe eoath 
west corer of Adelaide and Church Streets In 1880 

‘Asin the cat ofthe Methodist, the Presbyterian body 
was early divided into sets arising from aliferences of 
pinion in matters of staal or onensation, The ‘st 
feongregation, on Richmond Street, for example, was t- 
feomnectod with the Seo chureh; ut St. Andres 
fon Adelaide Street, tho oponing service in whieh was 
held on Sunday. Jane 19, 1861, was afliated with the 
National Chureh of Scotland. Prominent among. the 


























organisers of this congregation was De. William Dunlop, 
A pletureaque pioneer whom one mects frequent in the 
mes of the early history of thi province. St. Andrew's 
Church was a building "of unadoened slmplielty, erade in 
A fis appolutients, with the oldfashloned, levated, 
femi-creular winedgass pulpit and sounding-board, and 
ff, straint, high-backed uncomfortable pews ranged in 
‘ecttinal form, heated hy large stoves in which Wood was 
burned" ‘The 79th Regiment of Seotch Highlanders at- 
tended the opening service, and many members of this and 
the Fist Regiment were prominent in St. Andrew's congre 
‘ation as long as they were garrisoned at York 

Tm 1843 geeurred the isruption” of the Estalished 
Church of Scotland, and those who wooeded from that body 
formed the Free Church ot Scotland. The main point of 
Aitfercnce was that the latter group believed in the com 
plete separation of church and state, The controversy 
fread to Canada, and 8% members withdrew from St 
‘Andrew's Churet, uniting with the caller eongregston on 
Richmond Street” ‘The united body Wok the name Knox 
CChureh in December, 1844. On May 31, 1847, the ehurch 
Dulldng was destrayed by Bre; and, after worshipping for 
time in Se Andrew's Chareh and in the Temperance Hall, 
the congreeation vecupled the new Knox Chureh In the 
farly autumn of 188, ‘The ediflce ls dseeibed as “a plan, 
Trick sracture, with the old-asbloned, high, square 
breed pews both onthe gallery and ain oor, arranged in 
iff Tormal manner straight seros the church. ‘The only 
tenamental portion ofthe room wes the pulpit and its oxk 
fd walnat eanop)-—a most arnato end artistic plow of 
‘workmanship; the canopy with its pinnacles and graceful 
othe lines being erpectaly noteworthy 

Characteristic of other times when people held strong 
convitlone mas the atitade of a conalderable minority ip 
‘Cooke's Presbyterian Chareh in 1880 who registered violent 
protest against the purchase of « rood orgen. While the 
Tender and his “mule civle" wore rehearing for Sunday 
service, members of thi group removed the offending organ 
from the chuteh, ‘The taning-fork was good enough for the 
f-tine Scottish, and we find in earlier days other out- 



























breaks of a similar nature against “the Dell's kest of 
‘whustle”. “ntact there ia Presbyterian church on the 
Kingston ‘Road within the buundaries of Toronto where 
the tunlng-fork i stl retained among other traditional 
Hipious usages. Tn this connection i n of interest fo know 
that St. Andrew's was the fist Presbyterian chuteh in 
(Canada to permit instrumental mutie at its services. In 
1862 the band of the Tt Highland Light Infantry played 
st the morning service, and inthe following year melodeon 
was purchased and a hole formed 

‘While there were members of the Taptist Church in 
‘York atleast as carly as 1827, the commencement of regular 
services appears to have been in 1829, when m few people 
were accustomed to mest in the Masonic Hall, the Opper 
oom of  Calborne Strect bulldig. The frst Baptist 
Church was erated in 1882 on March (ater Stanley, and 
now Lombard) Street. It was 4 small, square, one-siorey 
Chapel with a. seating capacity of about 160. ‘The fat 
Iminister was the Rev. A, Stewart, 1829-1806, and for the 
our years following several laymen conducted the carves 
{nthe absence of a regular incumbent. Among the Dist 
lay workers waa T. F. Caldicot, later a elorsyman, but at 
that time a member of the 29th Regiment achool teacher 
‘who wat often called “the soldier preacher”. His life work 
wie later years he vas thy Rev. Dr. Caldiectt—merted the 
‘ulogy that it wae “the eid rock foundation upon whieh 
fs built the prowent prosperity of the Baptist Chureh tn 
Toronto”" 

‘When the Baptist congregation wa frst organised in 
1829 twenty-three persons contributed towards ronning 
‘expenses, rom old records we learn that the minister's 
Salary was 4171; that "Elder Butler received 10 shilings 
for one day's sermons” on March 8, 1841; and that in July 
of the same year “Elder Moon was pald 10 shillings for & 
sermon on Election”: In 1844 the chapel yas eo nnd the 
‘ongrerston removed to ond Street. Jarvis Stret chureh 
traces Its origin to the March Street chapel, and among 
later congregations may be mentioned that af Walmor Road, 
whowe church, erected in the eatlynineteg, was long eo 
‘ered one ofthe handsomert in Canada, 






































CCongregationalists were never a strong religious boty 
{in Toronto. Their organisation dates from the Nest year of 
the elt, 1884, when seventeen members become ascocated 
under the leadership of the Rev. Me. Merrefeld, a member 
of the Independent Choreh in England, ‘The fist services 
‘were held in the Masonic Hall on Calborne Street, where 
‘the early Baptists also eld thelr meetings. In 1857 the 
tie of Use Methodist chapel on George Stect was secured, 
fad the congregation became Saown at Zion Church. 1h 
1839 a new efurch was erected on the nortnenst corner of 
Bay and Newyate (Adelaide) Streot, the stractare being 
"a neat and cammodious edife, 40 x 80 fect, capable of 
seating 100 persons, with a basement for the Sunday 
School. Tt was brick-faced, with plaster made of white 
marble dust, and cost, tcusive af the land, about 
'10,000"." This was the mother church of Congregations 
sam inthe provnee. 

‘Among the eitzens of carly Toronto who took an active 
part In religious life may be mentioned Jose Ketchum, “the 
(Children's Friend”. At fst a pewholder In St. James! 
Anlean, he frequently attended the Methodist chapel after 
1818, and taught In the Sunday School. His home was 
always open to travelling ministers, and family prayer 
Wun conducted there tice a day, Tis gift to the Presby. 
terlan Church hee already been’ mentioned. He was 4 
strong temperance advocata, and oven when city years 
Gf age was accustomed to lve short addromen to the boys 
fand girs in Toronto Sunday Schools. His generosity in 
fubweribing Hiberally to public enterprises of « religious, 
Giucational and phllandropie nature as ensured hima 
Aistinguished pase in the memories of the past" 


UN acl in the New Outer March il, 188s, oa el 
Sas ate eee a 
Sr eae 





































































‘The commencement of the Salvation Army in 1882 is 
sn event that can be roclled by. many people fill ving. 
Long persecuted. by the rough and vious in the cont 
munity, well, ie feared, hy ‘were professed 
Christian, the “soldiers” and“ teadfeetly per= 
sever in good works. Preaching a simple Christianity on 
military bass the Salvationist were the ploneers i social 
Service, and thelr aetivitios among the unfortunate, while 
reeling something of the spirit of early Methodism, have 
seldom been equalled hy ather religious denominations, 

‘The first meeting of the Salvation Armiy in Toronto was 
held in MeMfilln’s Hal, corner of Yonge and Gerrard 
Streets, on June 11, 1882. At thls Lime the organisation 
‘was unconnected with that founded by Wiliam Booth in 
England, though offers had previously been dispatched 10 
the United States to Inaugurate the Arty there, On 
September Int activites were rapidly accelerated when 
‘Staff Captain Charles Wass arrived in Toronto from Eng 
land. Soon afterwards the marching end open alr preach 
ing so. characteritic of the Salvation Army were, in 
Augurated, and asa result “an outery of ‘new religion” was 
Talsed, and for w time the Ite bund of workers had wn 
Iistaably stormy weather; they were ieeellesly ‘uve 
and mobbed by the public on every appearance, and were 
Tooked upon with no smi distavour by the majority of 
roliginists. Tn spite of this the progress here, else 
‘here, was rapid and substantia”. 

‘During 1888 the "mother batrucks” on Richmond 
Street was opened—the fret in Canada. Concerning the 

F bulldng, te nauguration, and some ofthe. typleal 
activities of Salvatonity a contemporary writer says 

The Salvation Temple just completed is quite an i 
vosingstructore with Its castelaed bastions, combining it 
appearance the eastle, the barracks and the temple. "The 
frontage 1s 105 fect, with depth of 100. It is bull of re 
brick with atone facings. ‘The Temple is constructed in 
mpithetrial form and has one gallery at the back. ‘The 
‘ground flor rises fom the centre, and passage runs en 
tirely round next the wall, ‘The auditorium yl hold 


























bout 2500 people and there is not tad seat in the houses 
the vetllation ia prfect, as aze also the aoustie properties, 

“The officers conducting the services sit on the north 
side, withthe sollers and audience all about them, "The 
teldiere for the most part oeapy tho bit, or creas ebele 
‘Ths Inter arrangement im aovordanes with the aystem 
fallawed hy General Hooth in England, ‘The elling of the 
Temple i of varnished wood, while the walls are finished 
nego work in plaster. ‘Texto and mattoes wil be used a3 
fnlditonal ortaments, The entire height of the building, 
tvhich comprises four stories, ie 80 fect to the top of the 
tower, and 50 feet tothe centre and slates, ‘The windows 
areal stained glass and Seripture mottees. A palrof fron 
fates close in tho front entrance, over which appears in 
Sane leters the ingle word "Halllajt’. "The entire cost, 
vill b about 810,00. 

“The Temple was formally opened on the arrival of 
‘Marshall Ballington Booth, who came. thin way from 
‘Australia (on his return Journey England) to dadieste 
‘he building. "The ‘Counel of War continted from the Ist 
tothe Sth of May, and was the ocesson of enthusastic 
demonstrations, “The daily processions, accompanied by 
hands of musi, were witnetwd by immense crowds of 
ppl, and at night the vast auditorium. of the Temple was 
trovded to excess. On Sunday, the 2nd, the formal dade 
tation took pce: and etch atccsedlng day and evening 
through the week there was a change of programme la: 
lading « Hallelujah Wedding and Infant Dedication.” On 
the night of the later ceremony a number of ofan and 
tellers who had been imprisoned for noiey demonstrations 
fopeared in peson costime and Telated their experience" 

"Among the interesting smaller eongregationa whieh were 
arly established in Toronto was ane uiually called the 
‘Nfrcan Chureh, bat more correctly the Fiest Calvinitic 
Raptist Chutch, As carly as July, 1827, mestings under 
David: Paljon were being held In the rooms af No. 8 
Masonie Lode, Colborne Stree. In 1814 the congregation 
Crumnised, ain 1841 the frst church eifce was erected 
fn the north-east corner of Quoen and Vietola Stevets 
‘While consisting mainly of Negros, the congregation ine 
































clided number of white worshippers, A writer of a 
‘century ago males the following reference to thls church 
The coloured inhabitants of Toronto have an African 
church which Is wll attended—it is very gratitying to bear 
testimony to the good conduct of the negroes residing In 
this lly. They Bave mont of them eteaped from slavery, 
they are well protected and Kindly used, and appear to 
vines 4 sense of gratitive af theit treatment, snd ehow 
that they duly appreciate the inestimable, blessing of 
eedom"* 
The first Jewlsh synagogue in Toronto was on the south 
side of Richmond Street, a short distance east of Vier. 
e interior was not greatly different trom that of 
Cristian churches, consisting of main flor and galleria, 
‘About 125 persons made up the congregation of this #7 
rogue in 1886, and it was known by the name of Holy 
i Bosiom. In L697 the present Holy’ Blossom Synagogue 
was erected on Bond Strect at a cost of over” $40,000, 
nancial ald being contributed by & number of Christians 
‘Writing concerning itz construction, of Ross Roberton 
noted in 1903 that, as “the Jewish population In ‘Toronto 
ludes barely 160 members, the cost Would have been an 
almost unconquerable astacte without assistanee from out 
fde"™=" "There were, perhaps, but 160 members of Healy 
Blawiom Synagogue, but Jews mbered 1425 in Toronto 
sn 1801 and 3,078 in 1901.” At tht time’ the only other 
Jowish synagogues were three ull buildings which served 
‘hietiy small groups of Auerian, Polish or Russian Jewe 
bout daring the last thirty years large numbers of mm 
svants have greatly Increased Toronte's Jewish population. 
In 1844 a religious census of the ety was taken, and 
mong the Interesting fats to be derived therefrom ie that 
Seva numbered only 18, and that those who ished them 
floes reeorded as of no ehuteh were but 210, Many de- 
nominations no longer in existence Agure largely In the 
following table 



























































Church of Rngland 921 
(Chueh of Seotand 1800 
Roman Catholics ars 
United Secession Church "08 
Independent Presbyterians 8 
Cangreationalsts 20 
British Wealeyan Methodists 0 
Wesleyan Methodist Church fa Canada 40 
Episcopal Methodists i 
Primitive Methodists 288 
Other Methodists 185 
Lutheran 4 
Jews 18 
Direiples of Christ, 7 
Universliats % 
Apostolic Church 223 
Covenanters 35 
Baptists 454 
Quakers 2 
Millers 55 
Unitarian 4 
Free Chiteh 5 
All Churches 22 
Duten Churen 7 
Bethelter 2 
No Chureh 20 

Tota 18A10 


Miuch of intrest might be written concerning many of 
‘he small sects enumerated above, ‘The Milleritey, forex 
fmple, believed thatthe world would be consurned by dre 
in Februavy, 1843, and 20 certain were they that the end 
‘vas nea that some residents of the rural duties burned 
lip their rall fences or gave away thelr farms. One Sarah 
‘Tecwiligr, near Oshawa, “ade for herself wings ofall, 
{and on the night of the 1th of Febronry iamped ofthe 
Doreh of hor home, expecting to fy heuvenward. Falling 
tothe ground some fiften fest she was shaken up severely 
fd rendered whelly unfit to attend the fires that were ex 
ested to follow the next day”* 








Memories of processions of Quakere in early Torsnto 
are recalled by Dr Sealing 

“Sull referring to processions associated in our mem: 
‘ory with Court House Square, the reolletion of another 
ames up which once or twice a yeur used formerly to past 
flown King Street on a Sunday. The townspeople were 
Familiar enough with the mareh ofthe troops ofthe Gar 
aon to and from Chureh to the soand of mltary music 
fon Sundays, But on the ocesione now referred ty the 
Dublie eve was drawn to a spectacle profesedly of an 
‘opposite character—to the procatsion of the “Chikiren of 
Pesce’, so-aled 

"These were a local of-ehout of the Society of Friends 
the followers of Mfr. David Willson, who had his head 
(quarters at Sharon, in Whitchurch, where he had built 
“Temple, large Wooden structure painted white and re 
sembling @ highpiled hove of cards. Perodially je 
‘lovmed it proper to make « demonstration in town, His 
Aisciples and frien, dressed in helt best, mounted their 
‘wagguns and solemnly passed down Yonge trey nd then 
to through some frequented thoroughfare of York to a 
place previsly announced, where the prophet would 
preach. His tople was urvaly ‘Public Affaire: their Total 
Depravity’. When waxing warm in his discourse, be would 
sametimes, without interrupting the flow of his words, sad 
denly throw off his coat and atepend it on a nail or pln in 
the wal, weving about with freedom, during the residue af 
his oration, a pai of stay arms, arvayed, not indeed 
the dainty lawn af a bishop, but im stot, wellbesehed 
‘American Factory. Tis address was divided Into sections, 
‘etwean whieh "hymne of his own composing” were sun 
by a company of females drewed in white, sitting on one 
de, companied by a bend of museal Instruments on the 
ther. Considerable ruws astembled on these oeasiont 
fand once a panic arose ae preaching was going of in the 
Dubie room of Lawrence's Hotl: the joists of the loot were 
heard to crack; rash was made to the door, and several 
leaped out of the windows. 

“The following notin of the ‘Children of Pewee’ oecurs 
sn Patrick Swift's Almanee for 183, penned, probaly 
































swith an eye to votes in the neighbourhood of Sharon, or 
Hope, as the place is here called. “This society, the 
‘Almanae report, numbers about 280 members in Hope, 
‘ast of Newmarket. ‘They have alo stated places of preach 
Ing atthe Old Court House, York, on Yonge Steet ad at 
Markt. ‘Their principal speaker Is David Wilaon, as 
fisted by Murdock MeL.od, Samvicl Hughes, and ethers, 
‘Thatr musle, vocal and instromenta, is excellent, and thet 
preachers sek no pay from the ‘Governor out of the 

"Toronto has long been called “the ety of churches”, a8 
well as (somewhat sareastially, no doubt) “Toronto the 
Good". In its Centennial Year the ety hab no fewer than 
500 churehes and missions, and the eomment whieh C. C 
Taylor made in that connection in 1886 is probably aasost 

“In no ety in the world are churches more numerous, 
‘or the congregations larger in proportion ta the popultion, 
td ft fe aafe to aay that In this respect the ehureh accom. 
Iodation is larger than in any other city. Taking the 
Average capacity to be one thousand, and the aumber of 
‘churches in ‘Toronto and barbs at one hundred and 
twenty, the entire population, if present at one tine, could 
realy bo accommodated; end this cannot bo said of any 
other ety." 

"Apart altogether from rliclons life the churches of 
arly Canada made a notable contribution to elication, 
The connection between education and religion was early 
emphasised by every denomination, and the importance al 
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tached to the union of the two i eident from the fact that 
frelties for higher education were primarily” provided 
entirely by the various religious denominations, Victoria 
College, established in Cobour in 1841 Ly the Methodet, 
‘was the eaelet in the provinen and King’s College, Toronto, 
Under Anglian stepees, a clove second. It may be tad 
that in general thare sh been weakening in the tie 
‘moder times, « condition to he explained partly by the 
treat development of state edvestion, and partiy by the 
tindoubied diminution in intensity of religious feeling 
‘among almost all bodies, a distinct tandeney towards sha 
lowness of thought being ealnedent with the education of 
the mastes, the mechanisation of our existence, and the 
lower moral tone resulting fram the modern worship of 
material things, 


























CHAPTER xx 


Tue “Giosous Tweteni 


TWELFTH of July ealebrations have to lng buen prominent 
in Ontario, and in Toronto in partieuar, that some uecount 
oftheir origin, characterises, and reeption by inhabitants 
of opposing sympathies will be illustrative not only of To 
onto's local history ut also of “old times" in this province 
Many people stil lok upon the Orange Walk ae the event 
of the year, while the vaviod setivities connected with the 
Lodges oceupy a lange part In the socal life af a consider 
able portion of our population. "For nesriy a century the 
Ornnie Lodge has boon so strong in Toronto thatthe frat 
or part of almost every City Coutell have been those ap 
esting on the Orange “late”; infact withthe, exception 
ff but a few each year, th aldermen have commonly been 
‘members of the Order. There have nen cecaslons and 
vents inthe it's history which surges the contenry, bat 
the policies of Conservative and Protestant Orugelem have 
sually been considered, at last by thote outside Toronto, 
to be the puble opinion of the ety at a wholes though in 
the early days of the Ordar it was opposed by Family 
Compact Tories as well ax by Reformers 

Tt Is believed that British regiments on garrison duty 
brought Orangeism to Canada, but i was mot until 1890 
that the Orange Assocation was organised in Brockville 
tuner the name of the Grand Ledge of British America. 
‘Tho ist eclebration in York of which we have any record 
ceurred in 1882. ‘The Upper Canada Gactte of July 88h 
hotes that the members of the York Lage assembled in 
‘thelr om and "at two oflocle marched ia procession to 
chureh, accompanied by the band af the West York Milt, 
‘where the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Strachan gave an elegant and 
supropriate discourse on the oceasion. After divine wervce 
they repaired to Mr. Phae’s Tavern, where upwards of one 
hundred members sat down to an degant dinner prepared 
for their rception. "They remand ntl late Hout the 
‘eroatest harmony prevailing”. ‘The tout st sugsests the 











rilitary nature of the peoceoings of that day: while the 
‘ccumpanying songs incied Boyne Water, Rule Britannia 


St Patrick’ Day, British Grenadiers, and The York Quick 
tcp, the last-named appropriately sng tothe toast of th 
Upper Canadian Mita ‘The edlebration of 1825 was al 
most identical with that of the previous year, but the 
fscoount suggests the addtional Information that the Lodge 
‘Room ofthe Assocation war in Phair's Tavern, 

‘When in 1850 Ogle R. Gowan organised the Grand Ladve 
of British Amerin the frat stepe were taken to etablish 
f branch in York, and in 1891 the Nassau Lodge, No. 4 
Was formed. By 1888 York County had aut 1,000 Orange 
‘men, but the annual processions appear to have been ob 
Jectionable to many people; consequently we find Us in 
1854 the York Assocation decided to replace the parade 
by dinner. The Patriot of Joly the 16th commends the 
(Orangemen for their goed intentions in making "this grt 
fying concession to pie opinion”. Only about thirty met 
bore attended the dinner in the Ontario House, bit the lace 
Gf numbers was no inipediment to thelr enthtslasm, for 
eventean toasts were proposed, Including many ofthat 
partisan nature which was foreign to the orginal Oranze 
Enlebratana but had come to be characteristic of the lads, 
The Patriot notes that "in the morning some dozen ot teen 
silly bodies attempted to pick up a procession, in defance of 
‘he lodge, bates nobody hotied them they began to suspect 
how foolish they looked, and dropped off one by one til ll 
vanished, nobody knew how oF where" 

‘The genera attitude of the Family Compact towards 
COrsngeism was that of aristocratic contempt, whieh was 
Frequently expressed in language that could not be mie 
taken. In 1885, for example, the Patriot noted that “aome 
Gf the lower ordcrs™ walled Ip procession, with resuiting 
ots in various parts of the lly. Coneauently "the Police 
(Court hes boen engaged the whole of the past wel in 39 
Ing cases of asaul, ot, ete, roving ont of the distr 

Tn Jone, 189, Lientenant-Governor Sie George Arthur 
suddresed & letter fo the mayor and aldermen of Toronto 

















Instructing them toute their influence to prevent an Orange 
procession an Jbly 12th. Mayor Powel relied upholding 
the celebration of the day, and tendering his resignation 
from the offco of justice of the peace and captain of the 
nla i there Was to be any Interference, ‘The chit re 
ult of the Tleutenant-Governor’s aetlon appears to have 
been an unaealy large procession 

"There was for many versa feling of hatred between 
the members of the Orenge Order and the Reform Party. 
‘hs was inlensied in 1849 when the Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Ministry introduced a. measure suppreing all secret 40. 
ieties other than the Freemtons, ‘The bil, which passed 
the Assembly easily, wan reserved by the Governor and 
finaly disallowed bythe British Government, though at that 
time the Orange Order was suspect in Britain anno my 
offer was permitted to belong t 

‘Meanwhile an Orange demonstration was organtsed in 
‘Toronto to show the supporters af the bil how thelt peo 
pote legislation was appreciated. ‘The Boumnner, orga of 
the Reformers, earviod the fllowing aesount ofthe disturb 

“Last night between cloven and twelve oelock « large 
body of Orangemen was permitted by the city wathorties 
to disturb the pubile peace with hldetas yells nd eries of 
‘Down with popery’y as they followed a eart in which was 
erected a gallows; from it hung to efiies on which they 
‘had Inscribed "Baldwin and Hincks, the traitors, ard NO 
Surrender, ‘The ‘heroes will, however, be complied to 
‘irrender, nd Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hincks would ineed 
be traitors to thelr long-exprested principles did they allow 
the prosent session to past over without bringing forward 
the Act for the suppression of socretsocetes, us without 
that measure I ls Impose to obtain security for life and 

“PS, The efigies were burned amid the most indecent 
‘baldey immediately in front of the Hor, W. W. Baldwin 
Tesidenee, It is well known that the venerable Doctor's 
heath has been for some time in very precarious state, 
Which renders the outrage doubly atroiots, Our citizens 
Thay well rejoice at the opportunity ‘which will soon be 
faMfordod them of displacing the present violent partisan 

















‘ty magistrates by the nomination of m 
acter, property and intligence™* 

Th 1848 the Party Procesione Aet was passed in Kings 
ton, prohibiting such demonstrations ‘as Orange. parades 
‘The Act was in general unpopular, and, as is usually thee 
sult of attempts at suppremion, it succeeded only tn in- 
‘raasing the numbers of Orangemen, nd adding vigour to 
the organisation, While many politeal processions were 
ot prevented, ‘here was frequently. Interference with 
Orange parades, though Juries usually refosed to conviet 
parsons arrested under thete eireamstanees. Among those 
‘who urged the repeal ofthe law in T851 was Willam Lyon 
Backenze, though he fad no reason to be particlary fond 
fof the Orange Order. By a vote of 38 to 16 the Act was 
Femoved from the statute books, and a law whieh hed 
been generally disobeyed eame toa end. ‘The celebration of 
1850 ‘wll servo as an example of the lack of respect for 
tho existing low. ‘The Patriot of July 1th describes as 
follows the events of the day 

“According to ustam, the approsch of this anniversary 
was halled Ly the dicharge of frearms of all Kids ant 
leas, which continued during nearly the whole of Tht 
fay nigh, mode of esebrating holidays In Canada which 
‘we would be glad to see dhcontinied, Yetterdey morning 
Droved to be fin, and at an early hour our streets were 
Ault ealivened by the nuimber of farmers with ther wives, 
daughters and sisters, decked with orange and blu vib- 
bon, who had eame in to Join the celebration of the day 
Seven lodges mat soon after midday and formed in proce 
San fo the numberof from four to Ave hundred with thelr 
Tanners and badges, Amore respectable body of ten we 
have seldom seen 

"After" walking Uhrough the princpal strets they 
ireted thoi eourse up Yonge Stret and by College Axenae 
to the grounds of Caer Howell, where they were addrested 
by the Depity Grand Master, R, Dempesy, Esq. on the 
dutios and privloges of Orangemen. ‘The adress, we ate 
told, was a very excllent one. The lodges then left the 
grounds, to meet at thelr several Idesrooma inthe even 
Ing, where they dined together and doubtess colada! the 
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{ay very much to their own satlfaction, We rejoee to 
add that everything passed of well, and that ata late hour 
lastnight nothing had occurred at al exlulated to distur 
the general harmony—a fact which in highly eroditable 
to ou good city” 

‘In 1852, the year folowing the repel ofthe law against 
political processions, a parade in ‘which several thousand 
Participated was held in Tarunta, Steamboats brought 
‘any people from Hamilton, St. Catharines and ether towns 
to Join thle brethren in Toronto. ‘The procession whieh 
{forme in front ofthe Parliament Hiings, near the corner 
tf Front and Simcoe, was neaniy two miles long, and was 
faccompaniod “by several bands of music, stil preater 
hhumber of Orange fags, Orange dresses and other insignia, 
‘The tunes eommon tothe cession were played by the bands, 
and crackers were Seed off”. "The parae ended. at the 
Cricket Grounds, or Caer Howell, located a short distance 
south of College Street and just weet of Univeralty Avenue, 
‘where @ cold luncheon was served to about 2,000 people 
Ate hearing a number of speeches the rural Oranemen 
tate their way homeward, while thoee of the ity ined at 
thelr respective ledge-rooms in the various hotels. ‘The 
British Coloniet notes thatthe poise were prepared for dl 
turbaneos, but none tok place,” This was no doubt duc to 8 
considerable extent at leat, to the adviee fssued from the 
Dalpt of St. Michael's Cathedral urging all Roman Cath 
lies not to interfere in any way with the etivites of the 
Orangemen, 

‘A description of the unite in the parade of 1852 will 
serve as an example of what hat been more or ese char- 
‘acteristic of the procaseons from that day to the present 

‘The Chiet Marshal, mounted on stan, with & searet 
sown, cap and plume, 

"hbase and 

‘A band of drums and Site. 

‘The Union Jack 

‘Tyler, with drawn sword, 

‘The Grand Master of York County, Bast and West 

The Distrst of Toronto, 

The Grand Tyler, with drawn sword, 














‘The Grand Flas. 

‘The Grand Ofer. 

ural and visiting Ides, fed by the men of Sablown 
and St. Catherines, 

The Clty Lodges, le by No.4 

At the sides of the proceasion were eight marshall 
mounted on grey chargers and dred In seariet these men 
‘ated batons an kept the crowd fom the parade. Among 
‘the bande which were placed nt intervals in the proeetlon 
were those of Toronto, Cooksville, Anceter, Sects 
Haniton and St Cathatines; while 116 standards, nee 
land banners ware carried, in addition to a large number 
‘inpayed from shop windows along the route of march 
Remarkable to relate, the prese notes that “nether an angry 
Teeknor an angry word, ot» drunken and disorderly person, 
twas seen or heard to dishonoar the day or to mar It en 
Soyment™ 

Tn 1858 Mayor Bowes arranged forthe presence of troops 
fon the 13th of July because "fearful reports wore in cireu- 
Intion ebout the railroad labourers coming into fhe ety to 
prevent the Orange procesion™. As early as 4am. the 
Teprts of firearms were heard i varloue para of Toronto, 
‘nut they were merely evidenos of “warming-ap” onthe part, 
fof the Orangemen. Otherwise the day passed off «2 sl 
fcept that one newspaper referred to the colebrants at 

indviduals who by occupation wero Title more. than 
Inbouers working for thelr daily breed, while an alderman 
described them aa “a set of loafers” 

Tittle of note oecurred during the next few years, In 
12867 there wos "the largest and most splendidly arranged 
procession we have witnessed in Toronto during thety-aix 
years’. "After atending church and parading the strecte 
the lodges dined in Se, Lawrence Hall at that time the 
contre of Toronto's socal Ife. ‘The Etaminer noted that 
“there one feature inthe processions ofthe 17h of March 
nd the 120h of July which shows the inreasing good sense 
ff both Catholic and Protestant in Toronto—each party 
plays its own tne, displays sown badges, marches Where 




































‘f thinks Ht, says what it Ukes, none molesting it, and 
Tin 1858 there occurred one of those “bloody battles 
‘which until modern times often resulted from gatherings 
of partisan nature—in many rural lealtis, infact, from 
fasembles of any kind. "The Leador deserbes the rot 

“As the procession was wending ie way along Queen 
Street neur William Street, 4 row occurred which at one 
time threatened to end more seriously than it dd. "Theough 
some means a quarrel was stirred up between two partes 
tne of whom was an Orangeman and the other a Roman 
Catholie.-. Shots were frely fied, but, though the eon 
tents ofthe pista took eet in some instances, they didnot 
result fatally. One man named James Brown, garner to 
the Mayor Was shot inthe ck. Another man named King, 
‘of the opposite party, was also wounded bya ball which 
assed through hs cheek, carrying away some of his teeth 
fnd making a very ugly wound. Though in a very faint 
tate for some time after being pleked up, litle fears of 
fatal resalt are to be apprehended 

"During the heat of the row m lage body af pales were 
called out, with guns loaded ready for action, They were 
carried off In eabe posthaste to St. Patriel's Markel, On 
frvival there they seceded, withthe help of the Mayor, 
In dispersing the crowd and quietness was soon restored 
The policemen, however, remained about the place for a 
considerable time, not deeming It desirable to leave, a2 
Inots of men might here and there be seen conversing 
notin the mact cool manner posible, nor In the most select 
‘choice of expression. 

"There was another row about Victoria Street, but this 
wan of a more trifing nature, though It 1s to be regretted 
{hat pistols wore here also made uze of. One man had his 
hand slightly seurred by the graze of bullet; end another 
had the fosh of his Tet thigh somewhat ruffled bir the 
abrasion of a ball AS is generally the ease when pitas 
fre used in such disturbances, «ery was immediately set on 
foot that two men were’ illelshot dead —mortally 
wounded —or tomething of tat description of w more oF 
Teas shocking nature, ‘The city was somewhst agra the 

















rumour spread, and people hastened to the scene of the 
Aisaster; but thelr fears were alayed when they learned 
that nothing more serious than what we have rated sone 
Jnadoceurred 

“Several Lodges dined together in the evening and 
‘engaged themselves in song and glee til a ate how at 
‘lght,—aome to an eatly hour in tho morning.” 

Reminiscent of other times is the same newspaper's 
report that “tho juveniles at uwval, amused themvelves by 
fatting off squibbs and firecrackers, sometimes to the no 
litte inconventence of lads who paraded the strocts with 
father extended display of crinoline 

‘The viet of the Prince of Wales (later Eéward VI) 
to Canada in 1860 provided an unintentional impos to 
Grungelem. ‘The Prince's private secretary, the Duke of 
‘Neweastle, was a Roman Cathlle, and through his influence 
‘the oficial party frowned upon and avoided all elebrations 
where Orange or other partian demonstrations were prom 
ont. Some caustic references ware ade to this at several 
Subsequent 13th of July celebrations, and the Hon. 3H 
Cameron was sent to England to protent to the Queen 
the remonstrances of Canadian Orangemen. The annua 
walks of 1862 and 1868 were more enthusiastically nap 
ported than ever before, the parade ofthe latter year being 
Alescribed as “by far the largest Orange turout that has 
fvor been witnessed In Ganada”, Queen's Park was the 
ondezvous, and by eleven in the morning thousands were 
‘n hand ta enjoy the “Memperance beverages" which enter 
brsing saloon-keepers dispensed from tents hastily erected 
for the purpose. Brother Robert Wirmore, seven-foct gant 
from Pickering, ofiated as Grand Tyler, and 52 visiting 
lodges joined Toronto Orangemen in a procession led. hy 
Bonnhart’s brass band of St, Catharinet. Almost every 
lodge brought some tort of music to erence the pleasure 
of the day, and the parade procesded by Yonse ao Queen 
Streets to the Don Bridge, and thenee by King, York and 
Queen Streets to tho Crystal Palace, where addresses and 
refreshments eatored, repectively, to the mind and the 
body. 

‘Visits to other towns became more common in the alti, 


























Hamilton, Barrie nnd St. Catharines buing the locale of the 
Orange saraie in 1864, 1867 and 1869. Tn later years 
varios pages of asrembly Were used for the Twelfth of 
Truly celebrations held in Toronto. Ta 1870 a vacant lot at 
the south-west comer of Adelaide” and Toronto. Streets 
ferved the purpose; while in 1871 the old "Fale Green” 
‘ast of Gooderham's Ml was the location, in 1872 Clarence 
‘Square and Wellington Street, in 1878 the corner of Beeth 
land Paciament Streets, in 1874 Uke groand “used by eireus 
fompanies xt Grenville Street and Yonge Street, Avenue 
fd in 1870 “Beaty’s Fi”, ab the corner of Parliament 
find Gerrard Strsis, ‘The year 1877 was notable because 
of the riots in Montreal on the twelth of July, resulting 
jn the shooting of Thomas Tatt Hackett. “At subsequent 
‘Toronto eslebrations at the Exhibition Grounds or at 
Queen's Park numerous references were made to conditions 
in Montreal, and protsts were recorded 

‘The parades Of later years did not differ greatly trom 
thoce which preceded them, for the edlorations do not 
faimit of much variation except in thelr accompaniments, 
‘The 1880 “Walk” was record-breaking In extent, fact duc 
largely to the discussion arouied among Protestants by the 
Tesuite’ Estas controversy. Among the speakore was Ole 
i Gowan, MPP, founder of the Canadian Orange Assoc 
‘tion, the Gowan family being from the start among the 
Tost’ prominent members of the organisation. Tr was 
Fimoured on this gesasion that Orangemen had planned to 
‘tack St, Michele Cathedral, bul although a few Roman 
Catholies were on guard all night, no ditarbance occurred 
[After the celebration the variogs lodges dinod In thelr re 
Spestive rooms, or In one or another ofthe numerous hotels 
find taverns whieh then dotted Toronto, many of whieh 
twete operated by Orangemen. In 1895 the Manitoba schoo! 
‘estion was agitating the Orange lodges, and occupied 
uch ofthe time devoted to addresses and resolutions 

Tn the dave of the horse vallvay it eould hardly be ex- 
pected that the publie transportation services enuld be kept 
fn echo in treats through which the parade passed, nor 
oes it appear that any attompt was made to do 2. But 
Sven electric ears, ware inaugurated in 1892 the attitude 
Ut the Toronto Rallway Company underwent a ehange, and 























there were occasional attempts to eperate cars from time 

to time as the parade provressed. Tn 1804, for example 
‘4 motorman continued to run his ‘car from Walton fo Hist 
‘Street on Yonge In spite of the fact thatthe procesion wan 
in progress and that spectators objected to any interference 
with their view. “Finally an onlooker climbed on to the 
ae and persuaded the motorman In no gentle manner thet 
It would he to his advantage to stop. 

1 was in 1907, however, thatthe major battlo over the 
comparative righis ‘of procesions and. trolley ‘care, tol, 
place. R. J. Fleming, Manager of the Rilway Company, it 
lated upon the right of the general puble fo uninterrapted 
‘waneportfaellties, parteularty at the noon hour at Yonge 
‘and Queen Streets.” Negotiations between the Company ad 
the lodges appeared to have been succesfully concluded, for 
‘he usual and comfortable rendezvous Queen's Parkevas 
sbandoned, and the corners of Jarvis and Gerrand and 
‘arvis and Witon Were substituted, "The ol routs of march 
own Yonge and west on Queen was changed to Tarvis 
Street, and westward by Adelale, Bey, King and Dufferin 
to the Exhibition Grounds. Tt wae arranged that ears were 
toxrun through gape in the procession, while representatives 
of the Campany and ofthe lges mere tobe stationed et 
the chief iterstetions tose that the asreement was caried 
out. Buta cireular was lewd by the Company notifying 
molormen that o parade should be allowed to Interfere 
‘with the time sched af the ears 

‘This unexpected development aroused the hoaiity of 
Orangemen, a8 wel a that of a conuilerable body of other 
sitiens, and the arreet of 4 Zew disturbers at the fnter 
Section of Queen and Jarve Struts suecended only in pre 
cipitating further trouble elsewhere. ‘The efforts of olla 
‘of the Company, of pies, prominent Orangemen, and all 
‘others, were af litle aval in proving a eat service slong 
the route of march, and the parade proceed to is destin 
ton without any appreciable Inermiption. A plice auto. 
mobile opened tho wey for some west-botnd car, until at 
Strachan Avenue a bystander Jabbed  Jack-knfe Into one 
of the tres. At the King Stret subway bricks and stones 

















ere scattered across the tracks bythe crowd, an only 
after a al’ ight id the police cleur the street. "Finally 














it Became impossible to make way for any streot ears, and 
tnanager Fleming ordered all power shut of a0 tht for 
Four snd a half the elty wae without any serve. ‘The eon 
fusion reeulting ftom this condition need not be deseribed; 
fut the denunciation which the pres and publle poured 
son the Company, the Orangemen, the police, and everyone 
inany way concerned, had at least result, for in ll subee 

‘quent processions of ang kin the control of bth tafe and 
rade was vested In the polos exclusively with satisfaction 
{all concerned. 

Tn genera may be sad that religious antayonism be- 
tween certain adherenta of the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
{estat bodies characterised most occasions upon which they 
fame in contact, In the elghteon-ighties—and Iater—a 
oman Catholie moonlight excursion almost invariably drew 
to the harbour a group of thelr enomes, the Orangemen, 
find the retarn of the ship was frequently rected. with 
Showers of stones; an ie hardly necessary to ay the 
oman Cables didnt fal to return the compliment when 
the aceasin offers. So much damage was done to ox 
fursion ships Dy these raids that it became difleatt to 
‘aster « boat, and outage of another nature had some 
times to be subtitled. 

‘Many people love uniforms, insignia, tiles and pubile 
prominence, and all the world enjovs a proceasan.” The 
Dranemen’s Walk ertalnly eaters to the public taney in 
these rerpeets, and, whatever may be one's opinion concern 
ing partes, ledges, and other sectional organisations, ee. 
tainly no one Is injured by thelr outward manifestations if 
‘they interfere with the rights of cltizens no more seriously 
than does the "Glarus Twelfth. 











CHAPTER XXII 


Mesowns oF Ou St, Lawemyos Hata, 


St, Lawes Halt, for over twenty years the centre of 
‘Toronto's social if, was erected in 1860-61 to provide a 
place of astombly. "The great fre of 1849 had destroyed 
‘most of the publi buildings on King Street and some such 
hall was prime necesity in a growing ely. ‘The central 
portion of the building was the property ofthe corporation, 
hile the wings were privately owned, The hall elf ha 
1 capalty of less than 1,000 persons, but many more mere 
frequently crowded into it. "A contemporary description 
notes that “the prinelpal object of the talented designer of 
this edifce, W. Thomas, Ket, was to ensure its complete 
‘selene a8 well as ormamentalfy? tor, while the hall ie 
Used for public purposes in its reat runs the St. Lawrence 
Market, a range of area 200 feet in length by 89 fee in 
breadth with neat store on each aie, at the end of which 
15 another frontage, south, consisting of ences stores" 
Tho front of the ball proper "is wholly of ut tobe 
‘ot tho Roman Corinthian order, from the exataple of Super 
Stator, the centre being tatrastyle porlce of thevestuarter 
‘columns, with seulptured tympenom of the pediment, 
‘mounted with 4 rch atti ‘The earved work throughout 
the enrichments is ofa rich and vavied character. «+ The 
Anishing ofthe interior iain good style, with dado and rich, 
armies; the ecling [s boldly covered” with rich pulled 
entre and emblematic enrichments 'The building was 
frowned Uy a cupola forming circular open temple ofthe 
Corinthian order, and therein was a large alarm bell. of 
2180 pounds, ‘Tho total eos of the structure was Hihtly 
ver $25 000. 
S15 BU Pe ts ow 



































‘Thoro was no publle ceremony to inaugurate this note 
hal, "In fact i Was frst uoed some months peor to its 
completion, when, on August, 1850, some 200 prominent 
tions of Buta vated Toronto by invitation of the Cit) 
Counel.” After un elaborate procession and public re- 
‘ception th visitors were entertaed at dinnor in the Nowh 
‘American Hotel, efter which @ Grand Ball was held inthe 
‘partially completad St Lawrence Hall, beautifully decorated 
{or tho occasion. At midnight the party procsided by way 
of a canvas pastage to the old City Hall and, aftr a 
banquet there, the dance war resumed with rhasism, 
St Lawrence Hall had, therefore, notable inauguration 

‘The first use of Uhe hall after its completion was on 
Aprit 1, 1861. On the rst thes evenings were held public 
lostures on the subject of slavery, George Thompson, M.P., 
of Bhgland, speaking on April Lt, and Frederick Douglas, 
‘he noted nogro abolitionist, on April 2nd and 3rd. Hence 
forth the attractions at St Lawrence Hall were a8 varied 
‘they ‘were numerous: soirée, balls, promenades and 
lovoes; concerts, operas, musieales and festivals lectures, 
panoramas, eyeloramas and tableqtix; meetings of Firemen, 
(Orangemen, Oddfellows, Mechanics, ad the National So 
cletes; dinners, breakfasts and suppers; bazaars, exhi- 
bitions “and presentations; election mectings protest 
assemblages and charitable gatherings; and performances 
of itinerant wagielans, minstrel, midgets and monstrosities, 
Here wns surely enoagh variety to appeal to the learned 
savant, the socially prominent, the tired business man,—in 
fac to the great mast of etiane sho sompowe a ely, 

‘Many of the events are indicative of olher times and 
other conditions. ‘The National Societies of St. George, St 
“Andrew and St, Patrick were atthe helght of their popil 
arity In a day when much of the eauntey wae ail In the 
midst of conditions of ploner if, and when 20 many held 
treasured memories of the Old Land. ‘The. Mechanics 
Institte was then In 4 Rourehing condition, and furnished 
‘edyetional and recreational fciites now provided by 
fehools, Ubrarios and sporting clubs, ‘The fremen's organ 




















Jaations recall a time when fire-fighting was a publi duty— 
not merely a department of cvie government; while many 
St the popula entertainments were of a type whieh belongs 
{o the past. But the diferences are, after all, superial, 
fad the social life which foursbed eighty Years ago was 
Dasleally the same os Its toda. 

"The letures given from time to tlme at St. Lawrence 
Fall wore in many instaneos arranged in courses under 
‘the avepien of the Toronto Mechanics’ Institutes a fest 
‘were similarly conducted by the Ontario Literary Solty 
Many of the speakers were professors at the University 
‘The subjects of the discourse included “The Education of 
Children”, "“Blectro-Biology", “Insets, thelr Structure and 
Fanetions, “Sabbath Observance” “The Ancient Hebrews 
fu Promotten of the Arts and Sciences, “Spiritualism”, 

Homeopatiy”, and “Phenology”. A lecture upon “The 
Church of Rome, Falible or Intalble” really « dapute 
‘which Tong raged bitterly” in the flld of controversial) 
thecogy. In July, 1866, «noted statesman, Thoree D'Arcy 
MeGee, gave two lectures—"Irland as T found i in 1885", 
‘and "Emigration ae a Souree of National Wealth”. con 
‘ideale number of lecturer spoke upon “Slavery”, a tople 
‘whieh svat the forefront owing to controversy which 
Crentaaly led to the American Civil War. Great enthus 
{asm ‘was aroused, for example, by Elihu Buri, “the 

red blacemith who'could be silent in nineoen diferent 
languages", whose remarks upon “A Plan of Brotherly Co 
partnership of the North and South for the Peneoable Bx- 
tinction of Slavery" were greeted with warm applause 
“Another sessonable subject wan “Woman and her Work" 
Irs, Laey ‘Stone leturing twlee in March, 1855, upon 
“Women’s Rights 

‘A popular adaptation of the lecture was the panorama 
cor eyelorama, a large number of which were given in St 
Lawrence Hall Many of them were what would now be 
called travelogues, and_were descriptive of Ireland, the 
Holy Land, the Great Lakes, the Thames, and kindred so 
jects; while others portrayed erury masterpeess euch 
fe Uncie Tom's Cabin and The bilgrin'e Progres, the 
Tutte holding the interest of exellent wdiences for three 
‘wecka inthe autumn of 1857," Reminiscent of the days af 












































THE QUEEN'S Hore. IN THE SEVENTIES 








the Indian Mutiny and the Crimean War are the numerous 
pnoramie lectures which were delivered upon thee sub 
jects: while similar repretentation af the American Civil 
War was shown for neariy three wecks in 1362. “King 
Solomon's Temple” was the sujet of wn entertainment fn 
4864, nd other pictorial representations included La, 
Printe's Panopticon Exhibition, Dr. Kane's Aretie Voyage, 
Brewer's Grand Mievor Panorama, P.T. Barnurn’s Crystal 
Palace Iiustrated, and Howarth snd Rathwell's Tablecux 
of the Holy Land 

Public mestings were frequently held in St. Lawrence 
Hal, On July 8, 1851, the Ant-Clergy Reserve Assolation 
met there under the presidency of the “Hon. Adam 
Fergusson, founder of the Scottish setlemeat at’ Fergus 
When the mecting was ealed to order it was found that 
plenty of dofendors af Reserves were tn attendance, and 
Consequently the mation denouncing the system and de 
tmanding It Immediate abolition met with reat opposition, 
Finally an amendment earvied, and the assemblage broke 
up in great confusion, Another poltesl meeting upon 
cntroversal subject which agitated the people of that day 
was held in March, 1852. Under the presidency of the 
Mayor tho assembly was called to order to protet against 
the recent adoption of ree Trade as an English fecal 
plies. Many of those present were of the opposite opin, 
however, and the speakers aroused a warm dette. Among 
toe who spoke were the Hon. Wiliam Cayley, George P 
Ridout, MPP, Ogle R. Gowan and Willa Heney Boulton, 

‘A mecting ofa more local nate oceurted on November 
13, 1864. Mayor G. W. Allan presided, ad the object was 
"to adopt means to set limit to our enormous taxation, 
and eapelally In view of the Esplanade expeniture™ The 
waterfront dovelopment of that day was rendered more 
necessary owing to the construction of the Grand ‘Trunk 
Railway; and though it was a small fair in comparison 
with modcrn improvements, yet a considerable expenditare 
was casental to buy propertes and contol harbour faci 
‘tls which might otherwise have fallen der the control of 
the Raley 

‘On Janvary 8, 1865, « capacity audience assembled to 
‘evise means to vaiee unde In ad of the widows and 





orphans of those who had given their lives duving the 
Eastern (Crimesn) Wat, and to asset the wounded and 
flsabled. “The Hon. J. H. Cameron acted as chairman, 
flmoet all of the notable public men of Toronto snd 
‘icity were in attendance, and ten of them addressed the 
lsvemblage. Another mesting had as is purpose the ral 
ing of a menorlal to the Duke of Wellington, but nothing 
tvas-ever done. In May, 1855, the fourth anniversary meet 
Ing of the Anti-Slavery Society of Canada was held Sn the 
Hall, and, ne usa, was largely attended, At mestings of 
‘aletee ofthis nar arrangements wore frequently made 
{ohold bazaars, moscales and concerts to further the aim 
fof the benevolent pereons oho compaeed Uhelr membership. 

‘While ballroom daneing has always been a popular 
amusement there were many people eighty years ago who 
‘Sremaously objected to It: consequently balls were fre- 
‘quently repinend by soirée, promenades and—Iater—<on- 
Yenatafoner, Some of Uheto entertainments combined 
anclng with more staid smuxcments, while on other o= 
faslona the dance was entirely spplantal. On January & 
1852, “promenade concert” was beld in ald of negro 
fasitive slaves trom the United States, The affair appeart 
to have been in charge of women, among” whom Mrs 
‘Arnold, Mex, Heming and Mise Macaulay wore most 
prominent. ‘The prese reported that “the Rev. 5K. Ward 
(coloured) delivered duting the evening an address su 
able tothe occasion". The general course of the reminder 
‘ofthe evening may be gauged rom the same aesount, which 
Slates that “cots and er reSreshments. wore served 
from 7 to oelcek in the supper room, and daring thie time 
the splendid bund of the Tist Regiment played in the hall" 
Tn Bay, 1856, Mrs. John Beverley Robinson, tong el: 
Known in the misial life of "Totonts, gave a "soirse 
mosiete” in St, Lawrence Hall in ald of th City Industral 
‘Farm, and the afar was erestsicees 

‘Moat balls and songes were, However, held under the 
spices of the National Soltis, the Fire Companies, the 
Regiments, oF the chlef lodgee--Orungemen, Masons and 
Oditellowe, "On February 22, 1856, a. "Grand Orange 
Solnde” was avon with the object of raising fds to pre 
ide a new Orange Hall and Whrary in Toronto, A large 























umber were present, and the Toronto Leader notes that, 
“aking all things nto consideration, the tneting was the 
Ist of he kind ever held in the’ St. Lawrence Hall 
‘Another Interesting roe was that which took place on 
Deceniber 12, 1854, 0 commemorate the fst anniversary of 
the Young Men's Christian Assocation; while on December 
81,1857, the Loyal Orange Cadet Lode, No. crowed the 

to dance the Old Year out and’ the New Year tn 
‘Among the iremen's onganlantions which held balls fn the 
Hall were the Reseue, Deluge, Hookeand.Ladder, and Hose 
Companies, 

‘Among the more notable halls may be mentioned that 
riven by the eltizens on September 24, 1862, in honour of 
the Governor-General, Lord Monck, and Lady Monk, ‘The 
ommitioe in charge éonaltad ofthe Hon, J. B. Robinson, 
MPP, the Hon, John Rowe John Crawford, MPP, George 
Michie Alderman J.B. Smith, John Bell, Wiliam Hender- 
ton, Sheriff Jarvis, John Cameron, J.D. Merrick, Lewis 
Mottatt and George Anthony Barber. Included inthe 
Governor-General’ party were bie two daughters and Ext] 
Mulgeave and his daughter, Lady Laura Phipps. Bajor- 
General Napier, Major Dillon, und mote of the offers of 
the Garrison were present, while other prominent guests 
were the Hon, John Sandield Macdonald and T. D'Arcy 
MeGoe. Over 860 people were n attendance, andthe pees 
reported that “tho ball wil long be remembered in Toronto 
ssamont the best the ity has ever seen” 

“Another celebrated ball was held on the evening of 
October 15, 1851, in honour of the commencement of the 
onstruction of the Northern Rallway. Mer Excellency 
the Countess of Bikin, wite of the Governor-General cut 
the Mest aod eaefer inthe day, and guests to the numbur of 
four hundred were present atthe ball, among them the Hon, 
Francie Hineks nd the Hon, John Rass 

"Toronto was once accastomed to have a Mayor's Bal 
In 1857 Mayor Hutchinaon, assisted by the patronestes— 
Mrs, J. B, Robinson, Mrs. Crooks and Dire Philpotta (for 
the Mayor was ¢ bachelor), provided an evening’ dancing 
that was an immense scons Te wns complitente In the 
press bythe comment: "We speak but the universal opinion 























‘when we sty tht the Mayor's all was the most suecessful 
‘ver given in Toronto, 

"The term “festival” was somewhat losely used to donot 
4 varied entertainment which generally Included. supper 
find dancing. In 1856, for example,» “Seetival ball” was 
held om May 24th to commemorate the Queen» Birthday 
‘This celebration wus under the patronage of the Nationa 
Sovieties of St. Patrick, St Andrew and St, George, and 
the sun was streaming throagh the windows of the Hal 
before the dance eonehied 

"The Barly Closing Association, conalating of most of the 
merchant of the ety held « fertival on January 11, 1853 
‘The Mayor acted as Ghtirman, and fve men delivered ad 
dremes, after which thooe in attendance were no. doubt 
well ale to apprelate the supper and the dance which co 
Clded the entertainment. Another festival of @ simile 
ature ws that eld on January 29, 1852, when the Tor 
nto and St Lawrence Division ofthe Sons of Temperance 
fonurgated in large nambere ia St. Lavrrence Hall; while 
‘militia featival under the presideney of Cole, the Baron 
tle Rottenbura was wll sttended on Decimber 8, 1857, and 
ftided a considerable amount to the fonds of the Miltary 
‘Reylum at Quebec. On January 26, 1858, 0 festlval co 
ating of a supper and tall waa given by the Buras Club 
{celebrate the contonlal of Robert Burns 

“Among the patie dinners held in St. Lawrence Hall one 
ofthe mort important was Unt given by the Reformers 
February 2, 1882 in honor ofthe Hon. Maloim Cameron 
Over 100 prominent members of the party attended, and 
ht columns of newspaper space were devoted to the pro- 
eedings. Mr. Charles Lindsey, son-in-law and blogeapher 
St William Lyon Mackenaie, was among thoee prevent. A 
Sinlar complimentary banquet was tendered to. Thomas 
DrArey Metso, MPP, in 2859. Complimentary brea 
fasts were not untsval nt that time, one elng given to the 
Row Me. Duff, wellknown missionary, om Apr 12, 18645 8 
nore famous tissionary, the Rev. Foueph Evans, D-D., was 
‘Similarly honoured on Decambor 17,1858, just prior to the 
Journey of vans and his colleagues to tho wilds of British 
Colunia, then under Hudson's Bay Company contro 

‘Upon some oorarions presentations ware made at thse 
































‘complimentary banquets, An event of considerable interest 
teeurred on October 31,1856, when the corporation of the 
‘ty assembled at St Lawrence Hall odo bona ta Capt 
tnd Brevet-Major Frederick Wells, 1st Royal Regiment of 
Foot, who had just returned from the Crimea with & very 
Aistinguished record. He was presented with & sword of 
honour and a complimentary adden. A few weoks later 
ll was also held in honour of Major Wels and A. 
Duna, V.C, 11th Hussars who had displayed canspiesons 
sallastey Inthe same eampait. Perhaps a short digression 
‘vill be pardoned to enable ome further reference to this 
‘oronto-born hero ofthe charges of Balalavs, the reenrd 
fof whieh fe among the saddest but proudest memories of 
the Britieh arm. Dr, Henty Seadding tells much of interest 
Inhis aecoant of Lest. Dunn and his family, tong important 
nthe life of the ety 

"On the south side of the expansion of Queen Street i 
front of Peteraeld and a itie beyond Peter Street, (which, 
as we have previously noticed, had is name from Peter 
Russel), was tho abode of Me. Dunn, long Reseiver-Gen- 
ral of Uppor Canada. It was (and is) ¢ retired amily 
house, almost hidden from the general view by a grove of 
frnamental tres. A quleLlooking gat led into straight 
‘rive up to the house, out of Queen Street. Of Me: Dunn we 
hhave already discourse, and of Mee Dunn, one of the 
sracefullady-chiots in tho high life of York in the olden 
time. Th the house at which we now pause was bora theit 
famous sn, Alexander Roberts Duan, in 1889; who aot only 
Inad the honour of sharing in the’ eharge of the Light 
Brigada af Balaclava In 1854, now so renowned In history 
and song, but Who, ofall the six hundred there, won the 
highest moed of gory 

"Six feet three Joches in atature, a most powerful and 
‘most silfl swordaman and a stranger to fear, Lieut, Dun 
instead of consulting his own safety in the midst of that 
frightfal and untoward meld, deliberately interposed for 
the protection of his comrades in arma, Old troops of the 
Bleventiy Husears long told with kindling eyes how the 
young Lieutenant, seeing Sergeant Bentley of his own ros 
‘ment atiacked from hehind by two or three Russian lancet, 
rushed upon them singleshanded, and evt them daw how 
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he saved the Iife of Sergeant Bond; how Private Levelt 
‘owed his safety tothe same felendly arm wen assailed by 
Russian Hussars, Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean 
War, records thatthe Vitara Cross pled tthe isposa 
of the Eleventh Hussars was wnanlmously awarded by 
them to Lieut, Dun, the only eavley llcer who obtalned 
the datnetion, 

“To the enthusiasm inspired by his brilliant reputation 
was nuainly due the speedy formation in Canada of the 
Hundredih Regiment, the Prine of Wales’ Rayal Canadian 
Regiment 1857. Of thle regiment, chiefly raid through 
his instrumentality, Mr. Dunn was gassed the frst major, 
And on the retirement of the Baron de Rottenburg from ite 
‘command, he succeded its Lieutenant-Colonel 

"In 1864 he was pazeted Tull Clone at the Sime he 
had broly completed hin thirty-tret year. Tmpallent of 
Inaetivity, he caused hime to be transferred to a com 
mand in India, where he speedily attracted the notice of 
General Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala’ and 
the secompanied that oficer in the expedition against King 
‘Theodore of Abyscinia. While halting at Senate in that 
country, he was accidentally killed by the sudden explosion 
Of his rifle wale aut shooting deer. 

Presentations of anather nature were made in St 
Lawrence Hall from time to time, when the students of 
Upner Canada College, the Grammar School, and other 
public or private schools received awards in the Hall ax 
result of proteleney in their examinations. 

While receptions to individuals were not wmcommon én 
St, Lawrence Hall thore were very few offal levees held 
there, When Sir Edmund Head came to. Toronto at 
Governor-General in 1855, howover, he held hie. fret levee 
in the hall on November 19th, and the newspapers carried 
amplete list of the gentlemen who paid thelr respecte to 
Hit Exelon 

Bazaars to raise fonds for religious, educational and 
charitable parposes were held from time’ to time and fre 
‘quently included soirée op concer. In December, 1853, 
the erection of church st the corner of Mutual and Queen 
Streets was furthered by a bazaar and soinie; while it 
tery Bening: Torn of 81a po 423, 

















December, 1861, a bazaar in wd of the establishment of « 
‘Female Industral School was Wberallypatronised, and mas 
followed a few weeks later by 4 banguet in behalf of the 

Tdueational exhibitions were tobe found in St 
Lawrence Hall on numeroas occasions. The mart frequent 
were those of the Toronto Horeulturl Society, which 
Ustally held three exhibitions @ year, In 1865 these took 
pace in May, July and Septembor. In Apsll, 1884, pottery 
find earthenware recaived some attention when an Exhi- 
bition of Cerumle Art cecupled the hall for three days 
In 1661 there was prevented. for two weeks ‘Thiobon's 
*Afechanical and Pletorial Royal Exhibition of Arta”, In 
1862 a large numberof intarested spectators were attracted 
by an exhibition of the hundiwork of the New England 
lass blowers, who oteupled the Hall during the last three 
lays of May. In striking conteast to these edcational ds- 
plage was one of @ distinely novel character—"The Ex: 
hibition of Tndustrious leas" which, needle to ray, 
trough large erowds of people to St, Lawrence Hall during 
the Wook of September 5, 1858, This particular chow mast 
have been an oldtimer, for an advertisement announcing 
ts appearance in Toronto aecurs in the Courier af Upper 
Conaia of October 18, 1836. 

“Another entertainment of a sem-eduestional nature was 
that precented in March, 1866, by "Kawabawgance and 
troupe’, Mlusteating the manners and customs of the Rocky 
Mountain Indians; while a performance by A. MeKeown of 
amlton ented "Twa Hours In the Land o! Cakes” ws 
igiven twice inthe winter of 18564. Mr. Mitland’s 
‘Scottish Entertainment” may be presumed to have at 
tracted much the same audience in Mate, 1857 

‘Among performances somewhat les Intellectual in ap. 
peal Were those of magicians, midgets, monstrosities and 
Minstrels who viated St. Lavirence Hall on numeroas ce: 
fusion. Macalister, “the great maglelan”, Signor Jerome 
Bitz, "the great Moravian Wlard", Profesor Jacobs, "the 
World Renowned Wisard”, and Professor Kenran, adver 
Usd aa “the Great Wisard King and Venteilis”, were 
mong those who drew a goodlzed sudience. whenever 
they appeared. ‘The Aatee Lilipatians, Maxima and 














Bertola, were on exhibition daring the week of August 4, 
1851; end “General” Tom Thumb beld four of his periodic 
“réceptons” in October, 1861.--Minstrel shows had & con 





siderable folowing tn’ Toronto, and among’ those who 
played st St Lawrence Hall were Christy's, Sharpleys, 
Stanley’s,Blreh and Donniker’s and Woods 

If any one type of entertainment might be taken as 
typleal of old St, Lawrence Hall perhaps t was the concerts 
‘nd masieales which were ao frquetly held. As sil holds 
true today, it appasrs to have been conridered seventy-five 
years ago that forelgners excelled in meal ably and 
Germans and Teallans were more often in the spotlight than 
other nationalities Bands were more foeguenty_ seen i 
parade and at balls than in poncert activities, Regimental 
teands were very popalar at that time, ut there was alto & 
Toronto Brass and, forthe benef of which n concert nd 
soirée was held on December 20, 1860,”"An interesting de 
partire ins day of comparative sethsion of women Mush 
have been the Madden family brass tend, “composed 
entire of females", which gave an enterainment on two 
nights in October, 1854, 

Not infrequently eonerts were held to rxite funds for 
Ienevolent and charitable purposes. In June, 1861, the 
Ladies! Anti-Slavery Society aeranged an entertainment fn 
ald of destitate negro fugitives who had taken refuge in 
Canada, “Typical of a number of charitable efforts was 
that of the St. George's Sacety, whieh gave, on December 
10, 1867, a concert in ald of "tho proving distress among 
‘migrant Englishmen". ‘A fashionable benefit concert in 
1856 was elven hy Mr. Hayeraft, and the procects, were 
devoted to “the widows and orphans of the heroes of 
Sehastopol”. Among thse who aaasted upon this ocasion 
Were Mrs. John Beverley Robinson and Mostra, Haycrat, 
(Gretel and Martin Lazare, 

‘The majority of the masieales displayed the talents of 
foreign artists, but there were many in which Beith 
‘musicians wore featured, and athers where the talent Was 
entirely local. In 1851" the Queen's Birthday was eele- 
brated by a concert under the direction of Principal Barron 
of Upper Canada College, and thove who conteibuted 
towarts the entertainment appear to have been largely, if 
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not entirely, students of the school. ‘The concert was held 
on the evening ofthe 28rd of Day, and as the clock struck 
twelve a curtain at the north end at the ball wes drawn, 
displaying an iluminsted erown and the lettors VR, above 
‘the words “God Save the Queen". ‘The whole assemblage 
joined in the National Anthem, after which & dance con 
‘ded the evening's entertainment 

“An agreeable entertainment by native Indians” was 
riven in Docember, 1856, when Mr. Mavzaw-ke-yawse-gay 
and Mr. and Mra. Mah-koonce appeared on two ocasions. 
The Indy was deseribed on the programme at a "grand 
daughter of the famous, brave and warlike, yet generous 
‘and hosptable Captain’ Brant”. In July, 1857, Bima 
Stanley, “Vocalist and imltator”, in her “Seven “Ages of 
Woman and Polymelos", gave eight entertainments, which 
drew crowed houses. iy September of the same year the 
Baropean and Anaereonti Soclety gave three exellent ot 
ferts, Mrs. Macresly, dramatic reader, followed with three 
fvenings, and Mr. George Henry Rustell's concert, tok 
place onthe 200h ofthe month 

Typical ofthe enthusiasm aroused by Hand's oratarios 
vas the first public performance of The Afesich on De 
comber 17,1857. John Carter, organist and cholrmaster of 
‘St. James, was the conductor, and the instrumentalist 
cluded Heer Gricbel and Messrs, Noverre, Manle, Schmid 
Lasare and B. A. Hastings. Aniong the vocalists, were 
Jacob Wright, &. Thompson, G. B. Wyllie, F. W. Barron, 
hacles Grasett and James Baxter. ‘The concert was con 
fideted s wonderful achievement, and the sudienceIneaded 
Governor-General Sir Edmund Head, The performance was 
repeated in 1858, and in June of the tame year Handel 
Judas Meceateus was given before a very large sutience 
The patrons of those eoneertsInehided almost all of the 
notable residents of the ety. "The band and chorus {nthe 
Production contained some 200 performers, including 
{twenty violins and proportionate numberof ether inate 
‘ents, A few of those who took par in thin excelent per 
formance were guest soloists, but the other were al eons 
‘of Toronto. A new organ hd been installed for the oe. 
aston, and so successful was the presentation that it was 
epeaed tee daring the month. 














Apart from these orators of Handel it would appear 
thatthe most socially exclusive audlenoes attended the per. 
formancen of foreign artists, « large number of ‘whom 
alted Toronto. It is cay to visualise the appearance of 
King Street near the entrance of St, Lawrence Till upon 
these occasions: the elaborate estrages ‘with their wal. 
roomed horees and coachmen, each one ringing its quote 
fof beantifl Indies and handsome men In evening dese; the 
omewhat les aritoeratic cceupants of hired cabs, and 
thelr lose pretentious drivers, (though the ety backmen 
showed thelr esprit de corze by holding «ball under the 
patronage of His Worship the Mayor in 1867); and the 
Uniformed doorkeepers, attendants and thers Dusily but 
smoothly performing their duties with that polished 
‘tiquette and courtly ceremonial ebaractriste of te time, 
In July, 1861, Milo. Teresa Parod! and Mlle. Amalia Pat 
raves conoert which wan the ist fits type in St, Lawrence 
Ha.” Three months later, on October 2st Jenny Lind, 
‘the Swedlah Nightingale”, made her frst appearance in 
‘Toronto, and attracted pacity audionca of nenely 1,000, 
Dre, all of whom paid st lest §2 admission; snd wo many 
vwere disappointed in obtaining tekets thatthe concert was 
‘epeated the following evening. 

From contemporary records ofthe impression which the 
rade upon her audience it would seer that Jenny Lin's 
“sppenrance in Toronto as the oustanding musial event of 
Augeneration. A lady who wes prevent at her concert wrote 
Tost enthusiastically of the famocs cantatrie and het 

"She is in my opinion quite an angelic reature. or 
voice fe exquisite, ‘Every note clear, sweet and futeike, 
Her Beho and Bintaonge are too faseinating. They are 
almost supernatarally sweet in tome parts, She is not 
handsome, hut the unaffected simplicity of her manner snd 
the truthful expression of her eountsnance render her ve 
tractive, and one eannot help respecting and even loving 











the lowly Swedish maiden who, unshaken fn her hgh te 
salvos by the temptations of the world, has devoted un 
featingly er splendid talent to the best and noblest pur- 
uses, and, having ral her parents to comfort nd 
ffluenes, has, it is eal, given nenrly a milion of money 











to the establishment of fre schools through her native land 
0 that tho poorest fisherman's ehild may obtain an ed 

Cation in Swodan... . Her charles and her pure piety will 
be Jong remembered after the sweat voi has eeased t9 
be heard on earth" 

Jn 1852 another eclebrated cantatsee, Catharine Hayes, 
rave two most wiceasfal concerts on May 24th and 26th, 
She wes asslated by Here Griebs, violinist, Menies,bari- 
tone, Kyle, the Mautist, and Lavenu on the piano; while « 
month later the Germania Musical Society, assisted be 
Alfred Jacl anit, gave s munca in St. Lawrence Hal 
‘In November, 1858, Ole Bull, Amalia Pettl and Maurice 
Strakosch drew a very large audience to a conosrt which 
‘eat announced a Ole Balle farewell appearance; the other 
thro artints,natnted by Teresa Parodi, Signor Glovanat 
and Leo Lard, gave two operate eoneete in Jul, 1858, 
find the same performers were hosed from time to time in 
Tater years. In 1860, however, Amalia Patti's sister, 
Adena, who for forty years was to be known as one ofthe 
Wworl's foremost oporatie singers, vislted Toronto along 
‘wth Amalia and her husband, Here Strskosch, who was 
[Adelne’s instructor and conductor. While doseribing the 
oncart as great sucess, and Adelina’ singing a= pro 
Active of voelerous applause, x Toronto newspaper stated 
that I would Uke to ale Herr Strakoseh why, nee Jenny 
Lind visited America, wo get no new ballads In the con- 
ort room? Within o Mite of Bdinbord’ Town and Home, 
‘Sweet Home aro very well, but ten years of perpetia 
repetition fe rather ton much. ‘The charming Patt would 
tise a furore with some of the new Eneish, ballads 
Jidilously selected”. “Among olher renowned soloists to 
‘appear at St. Laerenco Hall wore ‘Thlbers, pense, Mine, 
Fila Blseacelant, and Mle. Plcolomini, “the charming 
Taian singer”. 

The heydlay_of St. Lawrence Hall was tho fret ton 
yours of Ts existance. After 1862 it was not as extensively 
‘sed, though until the early seventies nomerons entertal 
ments ware held there. Hy 1872 the meetings in the od 
hall had bocome Infrequent owing tthe erection of other 
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builngs and the extension of the boundavies of the city 
‘westward and northward which made the loeation less eon 
‘Venient and attractive a contre of wolal fe. ‘The varied 
performances which for a quarter of century had cha 
aetrised it were held eacwhere, and the famous hall grad 
ally passed out of general ute ‘Tho Albert Hall, Queen and 
Yonge Strects, was the chief sucsseor for miscellaneous 
entertainments, and Shaftesbury Hal, in the YACCA 
Building at Queen and James Streets, was the best lecture 
hall in the ity in the late neventics, "The Grand Opera 
House and the Royal Opera House provided stages and 
fuditori specially constructed for dramatle and operatic 
fntertinment, and they remained anrivalled in Us Sold 
Until Massey’ Hall wae opened inthe earty_ nineties, 
Musicales and alla for the socnly lite were som 
hed in the Music Hal inthe old Mechaniew Inttute Bul 
Ing, Adlaide and Choreh Strets and inthe Hortieltral 
Pavilion in the Allan Gardens, ‘St Lawrence Hall elt 
had dropped into the category of loss important ascomby 
rooms, along withthe Agricultural Hall, the Masonle Hal 
‘StAndrew's Hall andthe Canadian Insite 

‘The old buldng was developed as a market centre in the 
carly years of the new century and the famous ball teal 
‘wan considerably used as an artouries by the York Rangers 
and other regiments, particularly airing the Great War 
Tn 1911 several thous dallas was spent in its renovation, 
bt, apart ftom a few meetings ies oe was limited tothe 
saliery ang in recent yess, ata hostel for unemployed 
rather diferent from the activites which centred there 
threequarters of s century ago. And s, lke many another 
‘arly Toronto bullding, St: Lawrenee Hall te loris de- 
parted, has now litle but proad memories of the Unes 
‘when the socially and intellectually prominent continsally 
passed through its porta, 
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SANT OF Soci Lire 


1 Toronto's early years the presence of government of 
ficial, ofcers of the army and navy, and other "gentlemen 
smuve a higher tone to social life than was ually ta be 
{ound anywhere else except at Kingston and Niagara. "he 
amusements of that day depended largely upon individual 
‘Mfor oF upon arrangements made by small groups of 
Social equals. Zife in York mas much like that of en Eng 
lish town of the period, Alexander Macdonel, Sherft at 
the Home District resided in the town in 1700, and de- 
seribes In his dary how the members of the willl lass 
spent thelr time! Ofice daties usslly ended at 2 pom 
land dinner was served at 3 ofelock, From Joseph Wil 
ck? dary we learn that an ordinaay dinner included "a 
salmon, a filet of veal, a pair of read fow and a read 
pudding"; while on Christmas Day, 1800, good old Eng 
Tish dinner at “soup, reast beef, bolle pork, «turkey, plumb 
pudding and minced ples” was served at the Willeocks 
hme. Clas distinctions were very rigid in early days, 
and the fashionable socety of York was restricted fo «com 
Daratively small section of the population. The military 
And civilians alike wee fond of hotee-acing and eld eports, 
fishing and valling, football and evleket in summer, and of 
skating and earvioling in winter; while at all sesohs dane 
ing, hess, whist, wine and conversation served 10 while 
sway the time, 

‘rs. Simcoe gives sme account ofthese activities in 
hoe diary. While at Niagara she wrote: “We play at whist 
very evening. Colonel Simcoe Is 20 occupied during the 
fay with business that i [sa relaxation, T have ot lst 
one rubber since the 23th of November.” We usually pay 
four every evening." ‘Two wecka later she notes: “bir, 


Diary of 3 dob 


























Macaulay gave mean account ofa subseripion ball she was 
st whlch fe to be held fn the town of Niagara every fort 
Dent during the winter. There wero fourteen eouple, 
trent display of ens feathers and velvet, the room ihted 
by wax eandes, and there was a supper a6 wall as tu."* 
1m 1706 she refers to a ball at et house where “ine danced 
tlghteen couple and att down to supper seventy-aix™? Ik 
‘ay be assured that a sinilar social lf arished in York 
fapocally after the seat of government wat removed 
thither én 179697. Military hands supplied the msie 
thee offal ois! Fanetons and tall fashionable bale 
“asemblies” inthe garrison towns fll evebing of miliary 

Some of the higher ofcals of the government hel ex: 
tensive estates on the outsirts of Yorks where they eareed 
fon farming and experimented in the growth of cherries, 
telone and peaches, in addition to many typlelly ng: 
lish vegetables and flowers which thelr gardeners produced 
‘Their stables were noted for spirited horses, satable for 
the pleasure of entroing, the racetrack and the hunt. A 
few of the wealthier inhabitants had yachts and were able 
tovenjoy stiling on the Bay. Even in Indian days the 
Deninaala (now the Island) maa raott forthe purpose uf 
epalning health: and, among the early eltzens of York, 
2 favourite de or wal 

The gontlemsen of the town alto ennged in feld sports— 
hunting, fowling, hawking snd fshing. Many a canoe 
might bo sen onthe Bay inthe evening, its occupants intent 
pon the exiting sport of epearingfch by Jacklight. In 
the winter of 1801 Wilinmn Tarvis eld a fox hunt ot Ye 
foe of the Bay, and whet the fox was unhagged, "the ease 
was followed by a number of gentlemen on horse-buck, and 
‘ eoncourte ofthe anu monde of both sexes im earns and 
Seigh* 

Ting and earrioling were prominent in York during 
Simeone pins, A leter written by Peter Russ to John 
MeGil in December, 1796, expresses the hope “that the 
Indies may be able 0 enjoy the eharming earroling Which 
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you must have on your Bay, and up tho Yonge Street Road, 
fand to the Humber, and up the Don to Castle Frank, 
‘where an only dinner must be peturesque and delightful" 
‘Thore were plies an the peninsula and along the Don and 
Humber, and dances for the soelal st at Castle Frank 
uscell Abbey oF inthe Government Buildings 

Tide ios to thon aloes vopoen In the seit. oor 
corning the York Assemblies, or @ances. The fst of these 
famnouncements is fm the faa of December &, 1798, and 
‘sks the gentlemen of the town and the garrison” to meet 
ft Miles’ Hotel to make arrangements for the winter and 
‘uy thelr subscription” TE may be presumed that similar 
octal events were held during previous winters, when York 
had no newspaper in which the announesment might be 
Snaerte 

"The earliest of these events of ‘which we have an 
intimate account tok place at Frank's Hotel In 1814. "The 
original manuscript of the arrangements informs us that 
“at a meating of the gentlemen of York, subscribers tothe 
sseembiles, Stephen Jarvis and George Ridout, Esquire, 
‘were appointed managers for the season, the sim to be 
bald by each subuerber to be three pounds Halifax eat 
Feney. Fiat dance on St Andrew's night, daneing to 
lrgin st hal-past eight o'clock”. "The dresses worn by the 
ladies aro called “chaste and elegant”; while a. private 
lettor gives us the intresting information that “one lady 
of gest lovelinoss™ wore Baek lace over an underskit of 
fvimon, with an artiflal rose in her Waist aad hain! A 
fe prominent merchants usually jlned the government 
‘olla and the oflcers of the gareton in theca dances 

‘ceasionaly there would be x publi holiday In York, 
‘ands special demonstration of lepalty sometimes oceunred 
‘pon the rece of war news from England, On August 
1.1793, was fought the Batl of tho Nile, bt It was over 
five months later, on January 8, 1789, chet the news reached 
York, A eslebration wae immediately planed, however, 
and took place the folowing day. It i aid that Wiliam 
Wileoks was the only inhabitant who did not ligt up his 
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hte in honous ofthe oxcslon, 4 «mob led by one Thomas 
Smith smashed the windows of his hones, 

‘On June ath the King’s birthday was always eclebrated, 
‘The Gecette of June 8, 1799, notes thatthe Queen's Rangers 
fired theo vllys the militia tesemled on the beach, and 
Royal Salute of twenty-one gains was fred by the Royal 
Artillery ater which, “et night the Government Dusldings 
trere superbly iuminated, at which place is Honour the 
President gave splendid ball and’ supper." Another 
notable event occurred in 1803, when the Dake of Kent 
sited the litte town, staying’ at Oakhill the residence 
Df General Aenens Shar, to whose daughter Si Isaac Brock 
vas later engnged. ‘The Duke was entertained in the log 
‘bin which preceded General Shaw's frame house 

‘A socal custom ofthe period was dueling, though death 
5 a result was Infrequent. The most notorioas of York 
Ahuele occurred. on January 8, 1800, and thosgh it was 
purposely passed over with litle comment hy the ofa 
fovernment organ, the Gesrtee ond Oradle, the Canada 
Conattiaton of Niagara, in announcing the death of At 
torney-neral Zohn Whit, spared neither Use participants 
nor society in general 

“Died at York, on the Srd instant, Zohn White, Era, 
Attorney-General ‘of this Provinee. Hit death waa ot 
‘asloned by @ vound he recnived in « diel fought the day 
before with Jobs Small, Eoq, Clerk of the Exscutive 
CCounet, by whom he eat challenged. We have not been 
able to obtain the particulars of the cause of the depute: 
but, be tho ovigin what it'may, we have to lament the 
toleration and provaleney af a custom falsely deemed 
honourablo, or the eriterion of true courage, innoceney oF 
sult a custom to gratty the passion of revenge in a single 
person, tothe pevation of the country and a family of an 
‘ornament of seiety, and support: an outrage on humanity 
that ie too often procured bythe manny mlifous, who have 
preferment in office or feiendehip in vlew, without merit to 
fain i, and stupidly lequey from family to family, oF from 
Person to person, some wonderful suspicion, the surgestions 
tt soft head and evil heart; and itis truly unfortunate 
for Society thatthe eit they bring on others should pase 
"pper Coma Gs, ane 8, 31 





























by thelr heads to ight on those the wotid could ily spare 
We are unwiling to attsbate to elther the Attorney-General 
cor Mr, Small any improprletie of their own, or to sy 01 
‘whom the blame lle; but ofthis we fe! assured, that an 
‘explanation might eaaly have been brought about by per 
Sone near to them, and valuable ite preserved to us, The 
Toes Is great; as’ professional gentleman the. Attorney: 
General was eminent, esa rlend, sincere; and in whatever 
relation he stood was highly esteemed; sm honest ad up 
Tight-man, a felend to the poor, and dice universally 
Jamonted; and we here eannot refuse to mention, at the 
particular request of some who have experienced his ood 
ets tht he has refused taking fees, and discharged eats 
law by recommending tothe parties and ssisting them 
‘vith friendly advice, to an amfeable adjustment of thelr 
‘erences: and thse the man whom we have lot!" 

On the 20th of January Small was teled before. Mr 
Justice Alevek and! a jury, bat the. verdict wax "Not 
Guilty". Mr. White's remaine Me in St. James’ Cometery, 
whence Usey were removed In 1871 when labourers dle 
covered the original grave 

‘After the War of 1812 the socal life ofthe town sad 
ally boeame more complex. In the eghteen-twenties, 
‘hough the town was stil village In population, there ce 
curred small agecultural faire, and meetings ‘and cele- 
brations of the National Soeetie, the Orangemen, and other 
Teds. Tn the same period the frst fre corspany was 
‘organised, while the visits of elreuses, thentrieal companies, 
land other itinerant exhibitions becsme quite common 

Te was noarly half a century after the arvival of the frst 
fatilors before commercalied thentiea! exhibitions were 
fo be found in Unper Canada. Writing in 1817 Robert 
Gourlay found at "the enantry i ton young for regular 
theatrle entertainments and thoee deiscies and refinements 
‘flowy which are the asl attendants of wealth, Dist 
pation, with her fascinating tral af expenses and vices, has 
‘mada but litle progress on the shores of the. lakes" 
‘Among the earliest dramatic efforts were ecaslonal IRS 





























produced by the ofcers ofthe garrisons at York, Kingston 
find Niagara; in thse the female parts were usually taken 
hy men. Asa general rle only eomodice were attempted, 
Goldsmith's She Stoop to Conquer being among the number 
Mr, (Ister Sir) Allan MacNab was one of a number of 
smataur performers in York, and he acgbittedhimel? s9 
tral that he was seronaly advieod tn beoome a profesional 


‘Ainong other eat inhabitants of Vork who were greatiy 
Intorestea fy amateur deamaties Were the members of the 
Baldwin and. Sullivan famille During the Christmas 
Inlidaye of 18245 m rather elaborate dram called The 
Revenge wos. presented in the Baldwin home, Spadina 
House, ares of the production having bron written for the 
‘cession by Robert Baldwin, later an important fare in 
Politieal life. "The parts were taken by "tho juvenile part 
‘of the family", and the enfertalament included Goldsmith’ 
‘She Stoops fo Conver, and an afterpece of a type poplar 
‘tthe time—Bombstes Frio. 

"The fist theatries! performances by professionals were 
Intredued by American eompanios in the early cighteen- 
torent possibly as early as 1890, "Two plays were 
‘ovally produced for one evening's entertainment «rather 
ferious melodramatic performance being followed by & 
Foistrons comedy, with perhaps a litle vaudevibe during 
the intermirsion, “Ar wat tre also of many oer ploncer 
‘ctv the fist fhontreal entertainments in Upper Cas 
‘da usualy took placo in taverns. ‘Th fist theatre in York 
twas the Dalim of sakes Hote, loested in the rear of 
the establishment, which was on the north-west commer of 
Darket Lane (Colborne Str) and West Mavket Square 
‘There traveling companies of actors presented such plays 
sn Pisarro; Barboross, o The Siege of Algiers AU Baba, 
‘ot The Forty Thieves; The Lady of the Lake: and The Milor 
fond His Men. A smal stage, few dramatic effects, and itl. 
tro seenery weve characterise ofthis as of all ther early 
‘theatres in Upper Canada. 

‘Concerning York's fist theatre Dr. Seaddlog gives tome 
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etalaof interest, ‘The hotel was a white frame building, 
land when the ballroom was fied up for drama purposes 
Teas approached hy a starway from the outaide: 

"Hlere companies performed under the management, at 
one time, of Mr. Archald; at another, of Me, Talbots at 
Another, of Mr. Vaughan. The lastntned manger, while 
hrofeasionally at York, lst a son by drowning in the Bay 
{We well remember the point distress of the father a the 
‘era, and that hit head was bound round an the ocsasion 
‘witha white handage or napkin. Mis. Talbot was a great 
Favourite. “She performed the part of Cora in Pizarro, 
fd that of Little Plekle, in a comedy of that name, if out 
Temory serves us... . The boly-guard of the Dey of 
‘Algiers, we remember, conasted of two men, who always 
‘amen with mlltsry precision just after the hero, and 
plseed themselves fn formal manner at fixed distance te 
hind him, lke two eentries. They were, in ct, solders 
‘rom tho garvcon, We think. All this appeared very 
sstective, 

“The dramatic appliances and accessories at Prank’s 
wore of the humble kind. ‘The dimensions of the sage 
‘ut have baer very lite; the eling ofthe whole rom. 
Wwe know, was low. At for orehertra—in those days he 
Principal instrumental artet ofthe town wee fr. Maxwell, 
trho, welltemembered or his qiet manne, Zor the shade 
‘over one eye in hich was some defect, nd for his homely 
kil on the valin, was generally to be seen and hear, often 
‘lone, but sometimes mith an aasaclate gr two, here as at 
Ail other entertainments of Importance publle or yevate. 
‘Nevertheless, at that period, to an unsophtented yet active 
Imagination inocent of aogaintanoe with more respectable 
arrangements, everything seemed charming; each steno, a 
the bell rang and the baie drew up, war invested with 
magical glamour, similar in kid, if tot equal In degree, £0 
that which, In the days of our wrandfathers, ere yet the 
moder passion for real knowledge had heen awakened 
faseinated the young Londoner at Drury Lane," 

hair's Tavern on the wast ide of Market Square hd 
ascembly rooms sili to those at Fran's and the fo 
Towing advertisement deverlbos in consilerable detail the 























performance given by Talbot's Thestrical Troupe, ded by 
the York Band, in October, 1824 

Theatre York—Thi evening, Oetober 7th, will be pre 
sented at Me, Phair's assembly rooms Otway's elebrated 
tragedy of Venice Preserved, ot A Plot Discovered 








Piere Me, Arehold 
Tatts Mr. Talbot 
Priat Mr Gilbert 
Dike Mr. Trowbridee 
Badamar Mr. Davi 
Rena Mr. Giltert 
Canepirators 

Balvedera Mrs, Tatht 


Alter the tragedy the following songs 





Patty Mr. Ghent 
Sone Mr. Daw 
Come Sone Me, Talbot 


‘The whole to conclude with a laughable fare of Nature 
‘and Philosophy, 


Brother Philip Ms, Arcola 
Ronaldp Me. Gilbert, 
CCouin, « youth who has 
ever seen woman Mrs. Talbot. 
Ella Miss Allan 
Gertrude Mes. Arched 
“On Friday evening will be presonted the much.admited 





comedy of Animal Megretism, mith the laughable fare of 
‘The Irishman in London, together with a variety of some 
songs, gees, et, ele, as wil appear In the bil 

“N.B.—Me, Atchold ever anxious to merit the esteem of 
his generous patrons, has, In addition tothe entertainments 
hitherto forded, engaged the York Rand, which wil 
attend each evening during his stay in York. Tickets to 
hie hal ne the UC. Gace Off, atthe bar of Me, Phair 
‘Tavern, and atthe Steam Boat Hotsl, Boxes ts Tack 
wats 2x 6d, curroney. Children half prise. "Two tekets 

















‘vill admit gentleman and two ladies Doors opon at a 
‘elock and performance at sven pressaly2™* 

"Pwo gears Inter asl traveling company averted 
its performances to take place in tho ballroom at the rear 
of Frank's Hotel, ‘The press contained a nows item about 
‘his company’ 

‘te & Mrs, Judah, with a Gorpe Dramatique, have ae- 
rived in town, ad on ‘Thursday and Friday evenings gave 
ftertainmente at Frank's, where they have ited up a 
theatre. "The etimation in which Mr, and Mes. Judah 
were held in Montreal and the Hberal mupport they ave 
Inet with in Kingston, wil, we hope entitle them to the 
ptronage of the lediew and. gentlemen of York, Mrs. 
Garves! singing Is of iteelf an inducement to vist the 
fheatre, tothe lovers of rational amusement, where they 
Ihave no doubt they will fad Afr, and Mrs, da and com 
may at Home, happy and well prepared to receive them.”* 

"The advertisement of this company rea: 

‘Theatre —At Frank's Ball Room Mr. Judah respect- 
{ally informs the ladies and. gentlemen of York and its 
iciity that on this evening (Saturday), Octaber 21s, 18 
Wl be performed forthe frst time in York, Shakespeare's 
hnuctradmired comedy of Catherine and Petruchio, or 
TFeming of the Shrew, with the laighable farce of Fortune's 
Proto, or A Ploughman Turned Lord, N.B—For par 
‘enero il" 

York's next theatre, frame building onthe northside 
of Colborne Strect, wert of the Market, was a workshop the 
per slorey of which was altered in 1929 fo suit the pur 
Done of dramatic entertainment. A Joel amateur club pro 
Unced soveral plays there. ‘This theatre was Tong re: 
membered by many people at the place where Charles 
French murdered a san named Nolan in the autumn of 
1889. French wee an apprenti in Wiliam Lyon Bac 
Sensi’ printing office, andthe Reform leader tied his best 
fo eecure a reprieve for him, but without succes, The 
‘murder and subsequent exceution qulekly wrote fis tothe 
fctvitie of the Corn Stret theatre. 





























‘A few years ater, in 1884, the old Wesleyan Chapel, on 
the sive ofthe present head offs of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, was converted into pice of amusement Which 
fora time was known aa the Theatre Reyal, A Panorena 
of the Burning of Moscow was the frst entertalnment pe 
sented in this theatre, which was operated hy Waugh 
Brothers, proprietors of confectionery sore. on Keg 
Street. Contemporary with the Theatre Reyal was another 
place of amusement, « barm-like building on the north ide af 
rout Street, east of Keating's British Coffee House. ‘This 
frame hal had no gallery, but aecotninodated some two of 
three hundred people. Candles provided the ilumination, 
and the scene eects were very crude, but the perform 
‘ances, and partieulaly the acting of Mr. and bles. Thorn, 
vere frequently very good 

1 fs, of course, Impossible to gauge the value of any 

‘entertainment from the producers announcements: wor ed 
prea report of Italways he accepted ae unlasedertiiom, 
‘The fact that most of the players were from the United 
States prejudiced the chances of w fait reception st the 
hands of a considerable nember of people, among whom the 
tditor ofthe British Colonist appesrs to have been one of 
the most pronounced in is views. With soviousdise he 
rocords a visit tothe second Theatre Royal in 1889, when 
“a party of strolling players froin Yankeeland” were por 
forming, He says that “the performatce commenced with 
‘what was styled in the bills “The much-admired farce of 
‘Nature ant Philosophy, on the youth wito never save wo 
tan, .. Both the faree and the ators of it are altogether 
too contemptible for ertelam”. A Scotch song was “brutal 
ly murdered” by Mfrs. Lennox. ‘This was followed "yan 

attempt to at the opera of The Maid of Cashmere, and it 
was but an attempt. Mics Inee danced toleraly wll, and 

‘that is all that ean be said in favour of the performance 

By thls time our patience was quite exhaosted: we left a 

immediately set co write thi notice, lest hy delay we sagt 

0 fat forget what we had witnessed as to do Injustice 

‘afterwards to any of the company by detracting from thle 
just merits as players. "There is no reaon why echo 

miserable catehpenny as that at present in operation abou 











be tolerated, The munleipal authorities should interfere 
dnd abt the nae" 

In spite of such soathing eritilam, however it is prob 
ble that this company was no wort thas the average of the 
fay; und no doubt many unprejudiend patrons enjoyed the 
entertainment provided, 

‘The frst commercialise’ amusement to become available 
to al except the moet remote sitters was the crews. AD- 
pearing fir in the towns, they were won stopping at 
tnverns in every settled part of Upper Canada, "The organ 
faations were almost exclusively o€ American origin, and 
‘were advertised in the exaggerated style characterise of 
{types of commercialized entertainment 

AAs urly as 1827 York had a resident circus ander the 
rmansgement of Betnard and Black. ‘This was held in the 
tin of De ForesUs Hotel on King Strest, cast of Sher 
bourne, ‘There was no menagerie connected with i, Uhe 
‘entertainment consisting of "riding and feats of hors 
manip, trapese and. horirontal bar performances, and 
trices of jusing”. Mrs, Resnard was the favourite ofthe 
sireae-goert of that perlod, and her "tossing of balls and 
Knives was one of the principal features of tho show.” 
From De Forest's the Heanard clrcus ring was moved to 
George Garside’s Hotel on the west slde of New (Jarvis) 
Stree ear Duke; thene it was removed to Barney Roddy’s 
Tavern on the west side of Chae, jst below Kang and i 
finally was leatadl on the south wide of Wellington Stret, a 
Short distance west of Church. Here, enclosed by high 
bard fence, the eireus was long operated by Besnard and 
‘vas wll-patronised place of amusement. 

"The earliest stopping-place in York for itinerant men 
agerles was a large open apace on the West aide of Yonge 
‘Strvet north of Lot (Quoen) Strow, Tho Sun Tavern 
(Glows) was located wt the northwest corner of the later. 
tection, and to the northward of that building numerous 
Imenageriospitebed ther tents inthe eighteen-¢wenties, In 
the days of wasgon trantport the travelling creua was & 
‘wonderful spectacle all along the route, anda shortstop on 
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the outskirts of community was suflent to refurbish the 
parade with considerable pageantry, whieh was the more 
Appreciated na day when a burflt of entertainment id 
nok rendered the populace basé and ultre sophisticated 
1m later years the old Fair Green nesr the Don became 
tho favourite location for travelling shows, aad. T, 
Barnum’s announcement of hie “Grand Colosal Museum 
and Menagerie” of 1852 is typieal of the “ballyhoo" whieh 
fveryone has soon on burns abd fenesh for over a eatity 
We vil attempt to presceve aa fas as possible the original 
form of the advertisement 
P. T. BARNUM' 
GRAND COLOSSAL MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE, 
The largest travelling EXHIBITION in the Worl being 
a combination of all the most popular and inexceptionable 
Amasements of the age—enlarged and improved for the 
season of 1852 
‘A TEAM OF 10 ELEPHANTS 
(Will draw the Great Car of Juggernaut 
A BABY ELEPHANT. 
only one year old and but 81 fect high, will carry upon his 
bck, around the interior of the immense Pavilion, the 
Uiliputian General Tom Thumb, ‘The maghitcent cortege 
comprises 110 horses and 90 men, The Pavillon of Bani 
Hon has been enlarged wh tin eapable of accommodating 
15,000 spectators at once, The collection of Vving, Wid 
Beasts Includes the most splendid specimens ever exhibited 
in America. Among many athers Will be found 
SIX BEAUTIFUL LIONS, 
Fresh from their native forests, 
A SACRED BURMESE BULL, 
‘rom the Inland of Ceylon, worshipped there hy the Pagan 
Natives, and recently taken frum an Idolatrous Temple 
‘A monster WHITE OR POLAR REAR! of prodigious 
sine and ferocity 
"A magnificent ROYAL TIGRES 
captured alive, 














the largest one ever 


‘AN INFANTILE CAMEL—only si months of age, the 
Sirat one ever born in Amerie 














‘The DROVE OF ELEPHANTS were captured in the 
jangle of Central Ceylon by Messe. 5. B- dune and Geo, 
Nutter, asised by 260 natives, after a pursuit of three 
‘month and four days in the jungle ‘They were Analy 
entrapped and secured in an’Indian Kraal oF Tea, of 
‘enormous dimensions and prodigious strength, where they 
‘were subdued. ‘The calf elephant sccompania it dat, and 
vas weaned on its passage from India 

"A NATIVE CEYLON CHIEF, of high caste in his on 
country, has charge of the elephant, having accompened 
thom from Ceylon” 

But for fear those attraction® should not prove sut- 
cient, it was nvertived in sddtion tothe aforementioned 
‘wonders that “the eal, genuine, eriinal 

GEN. TOM THUME 
is attached to this exhibition, and will appeat, in all his 
Derformances, as given before the principal rowed heads 
fof Europe, including Songs, Danots, Grecian Statues, and 
his admired personations af Napoleon and Frederick the 
Great. "The Little General in twenty years of aie, weighs 
only fifteen pounds, and is but twentyight haces high." 

Then, besides all the foregoing atructons, there, was 

“MR, NELLIS, 

the man without arm", who exceed his extraordinary 
{oats of lading and fring a pistol with his toes; eat protic 
Tikenesse shot at marie with a Bow and arrow; played 
upon the accordion and violanedll, ete. “And In addition to 
all these macvelsa fine military band performed the moet 
Popular ars of the day asthe procession entered town, and 
lo during the hours of exhibition 

Finaly the charge for admission was “only 25 coats to 
tho whole ofthis Immense eatablishment including General 
Tom Thumb, the entire cllection of wild animals, wax 
satuary, Me. Plre's performances in the dens, the baby 
flephant, Mfr. Nols’ performances, te, no extra charge 
tnder any pretonce whatever atthe reports be what they 
may. Doors open from 1 to 4, and from 7 to 9 welock, 
ae 

Dancing has long been preeminent among amusements, 
and the astemblien and balls of the sosaty set of the capital 











Ihave always becn characterised by brilianey. Among the 
‘most notable of wich events was that which occurred on 
April 22, 1642, the second’ day of Governor-General Sir 
Charles Bagot visit to Toronto. ‘The ocasion was eer 
brated by 8 Grand Ball in Government House in honour of 
the distingwiehed visitor.” A large Committee of Manage 
tent, of which GP. Ridoot wae Secretary, 1. D. Harti 
‘Treasurer, and W. H. HooXon Master of Ceremontes, as in 
harge of the event, tickets for which were 308. ($600) 
tach. Arent account of the ball noted that “towards 
Dolo the Faslonable worl tined into busy motion, and 
the rolling of wheels was fast and furious ab carriage 
In qolek succession deposited their lovely freight at the 
ttrance door of the Government Hoe. Passing through 
the ante-room, which was omamented with the cholest 
sgreen-house plants, the vistors passed on to the spacions 
baliroam, where the Lady Mayoress, who di tho honours 
Gf the Bal, revsved the respects of the company, who were 
present os they arrived by the Master of Ceremonies, 
We'll, Bouton, Rea 

‘The arrangements for dancing were quite clabarate. In 
‘one root, "prety ornamented! to resemble a. Turkish 
tent”, was stationed the Quadrile Bund of the dnt Light 
Infantry; In another were the Band and Bugis of the 38nd 
or Sutherland Highlanders. ‘The Turkish room eontalned 
repnseinvting couches” around the walls, and in the 
centre "a most lugurious lacking ottoman long festoons of 
‘erdant wreaths hum in graceful seeps, and, lighted by 
be handsome chandelier, the room wa the beaidas of 
temple prepared for Love and Roast. ‘The Ballroom was 
briiantly lighted, and. was decorated with gorgeous 
Tanners of the National Societies. “On the walle were 
mirrors which “reflected many’ a lovely face radiant with 
ope’? and parallel with the Ballroom was. the long 
tare llery, an tractive promenade. ‘The grand dray- 








Ing-room waa “superbly Sorahed with Tuskey carpets, 
ehly wrought bergeres and oltomane, and a harp and 
plano gave promise that vocal moe would add ite aeet to 
the pleasures of the eveing, Everywhere one went taste 
‘and opulence displayed themselves in tho errengements.” 

"Attn eelock “the clang of stel without” anounced the 
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srvival of iis Exctloney, and, asthe bans played the N 
tional Anthem, the Governor-General and his glittering 
aff entered, were received by the Lady Mayoress, and the 
all commencrd. ‘Three quadruple sets of quadriles in 
fgurated the program, snd the tone was Yas helint a= 
‘eat omen conld render 1. 

‘Tho “whirling walt Zand the “Inspiring galoppe” 
alternated with the graver quadalle during the evening 
‘Those who didnot dance vised the peture gallery, played 
cards, oF merely. watched the colourful teen, listening 
perchance, to "the syren warblings which poured forth 
thir meloy in the dewwing-rom! At intervals the adios 
visited the refreshment rom and were sealed by te, 
Colles and ices; while their more robust partners “releed 
in the sterner luxuries of Roman puneh xnd we negus” 

‘At one dlck Hs Excalleney led the Lady Mayores to 
supper, which vs served in four rooms wptairst many, Ie 
is ald, re forced to wait wil "sccond table. Every 
thing that could pleas tho pelate was served—"even the 
fragrant and gratefl pine appl, opportunely brought team 
more southern skies"; champagne of superior Mavour 
wes. poured forth in shundance, and. (aosdles to ay) 
foblet after goblet was dPalned In honour of the osesion 
‘ho guest af honour lef after supper, bk dancing conned 
Until “the ete’ abil clarion” bid the ray revel cease: 
‘and just av the ovient sky was boéoming tinged with the 
olden hes of morning” the last of the dancers were home 
‘vard bound. It was no exaggoration to say that "a more 
lend and suoceseful renal never crowned the labours 
ff « committee the judicious tact snd compete faith of 
the thing, through all ts appolntmente, reflect the greatest 
credit upon the taste and spieit of the gentlomen under 
‘whose able mangement the arrangements were matured 
find eared ot.” 














Unfortunate we have no record of the ladies’ sovrns, 
but iis stated that among the ve hundred guests one might 
see "fifteen varieties of uniform’, of which that of the 
Governor General, "a magnificent sllver and blue dres" 
fd the uniforms of his Aider-de-Cann, which “daaaed the 
{je with the theen of searlet and gol, thei conts beng 

my were 
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standing for splendour and beauty. ‘Take it for al in al 
tho oeesion “Wil ang continue vivid noon athe ight 
of other days" 

‘An earl fancy dress ball of great interest fully de 
seribad by Dr. Sealing 

“It was in the assombly20om at Frank's, dismantled of 
te theatrical forntine, that a celebrated fancy. bal Was 
sven on the last day af the year 1827, conjentiy by Mr, 
Galt, Commissioner ofthe Canada Company, and Lady Mary 
Willis, wife of Mr- Justioe Willis. On that cecason the 
srneral Interesta of the Company were to some extent 
Studled In the ornamentation of the ror, its floor being 
Akecorated with an immense representation, in chalks ot 
Wwaterenlour, of the arms of the asaciation. ‘The sup. 
porters of the shild were of colonel dimensions: two lon 
‘ampant, bearing fags tursing opposite ways: below, on the 
riund, in characters proportions large, was the motto 
of the Company, Non maint genus slum.” The sides and 
‘celling af the room, with the passage leading from the 
front door to ity wero covered throughout with branchlets 
ot the hemlock-sprace: nestling in the greenery of th 
Perfect bowcr wore innumerable lite colenred lamps, esch 
containing a ating light 

“Here, for one, the potent, grave and reverend sions 
of York, slong with their sont and daughters, indulged in a 
litle insanity. Lady Mary Willis appeared as Mary, Queen 
of Seots; the Judge himself, during a part of the evening 
was in tho costume af guy old Indy, the Countes of 
Desmond, aged one hundred sears; Miss Willis the clever 
amateur oquestrieane, was Folly, with eap and bells; Dr. 
W.W. Baldwin was a Roman senators hie two sons, Wiliam 
and St. George, were the Dioseath, Fratres Ilene, lucida 
Sidera; his nephew, Augustus Solivan, was Puse-ti-Boots 
De. Grant Powell was Dr. Pangloss; Mr. Kerr, a real 
Otchipway ehiet, at the time a mentber of the Legislature, 
‘mado'n magnificent Kenticky beckwoodsman, named and 
fntiled Captain debediah Skinner. Me. Grogs, of the 
Commissariat, was Othello The Kentuckian (Kers) pre- 



































fesang Wo be strc with the many fne points of the Moor, 
te reentded! from hin point of view, persisted, throvghoat 
fhe evening, ia exhibiting an ineination ta purchace—an 
‘ea naturally much roroted by Othello. Col. Givins, his son 
Adolphus, Raymond Baby, and others, were Indian chefs 
of different tribes, who more than once indulged in the va 
‘dance, Mr. Buchanan, son of the Beith Consul at New 
‘York, was Darnley: Ar. Thomson, of the Casa Company’ 
fle, wat Rilo! Mr. G. A. Basbor was a wounded sailor 
Fecenily from Navarina (Hat untoward event had Italy 
taken place); Nin arm seat fn a sling; he had suffered in 
reality'8 multlation of the right hand by an explosion of 
trun-powder on the preceding Sth of November.” 

‘People frequently travelled long distances to be present 
st the socal gatherlgs of the lite. Mrs. Anna Jameson 
‘wrote on May 20, 1857: “Last night « ball st the govern- 
‘ment-house to which people came from distanes of Afty— 
hundred two hundred miles—whieh Is nothing to 
Slgnify hore. ‘There wore very preity gies, and very alee 
fiancine”. The wealthier classes usually fassted on the 
best of music at thelr assemblies, and if the Peal Whie- 
man or Vincent Lopes of the day wat not avaiable the 
dkeleney was qulekly noted; Mrs. Jameson, for example, 
referring to the tame hall, obeerved that "we had all too 
Tmueh reason to Inment the Jes of the band of the Géth 
Regiment, which left usa few wealis ago—to my sorrow".>= 

Te was not easy to be uptothominate In dance steps 
when square and faney dancing was In vogue.  Quadrilles 
‘nd sehottisches wore usual at the fashionable balls at Gow 
fernment House on auch oocaatons as the opening of leie- 
Tatare; wile daneing school endeavoured in adition to 
Inaure.profeleney in "Zodiac's New Pantomime, ‘Scotch 
Sling, Children's Hornpipe, the 6th and dth Hanoverian 
Waitaes, De la Cour Minvet walled in six corners, ad 
Country Dances" 

"There were numerous benevolent people in York, and 
their activities did much to alleviate the suffering! and 
distress of Immigrants. At the annual meeting af the 


























Strangor's Friend Soclety held st Do Fores Hotel on 
November 80,1822, it wan reported that over #110 had been 
‘expended In rele ofthe detitte and sick Te was recog 
sed that “the grent expense attending the pastage of 
‘migrants and ther families up the St, Lawrence frequently 
feats their means, depresses thelr apis, and, added to 
the great faticue of the journey and the exposure of the 
‘weathor, produces sickness among them ere they Tesch 
York and to thes, an others who needed provisions until 
ther erops were harvested, Uhe aid of the Soclety was most 
welcome. James Fitzgibbon, the secretary, reported that 
"TS0S rations had been distributed and 216 families relieved 
during the yeur* In 1829 the same onganistion was 
known as the Society for the Wellef of the Sick and 
Desttute; while three years later the York Emigrant Com- 
mitae, eppointed by the Lleutenant.Governor, wa nest 
Ing tho Socety in faclitating the settlement or employment 
of the large numbers who were then entering Upper Canis 

‘The drat charitable hasaar in. Yorke occurred on Sef 
tember 2, 1882, inthe commisterint storehouse near the foot 
of John Str. The interior of the bulliny was ally 
Alovorated with fags for the event, which was to provide 
funds for the relief of distress eauted by the recent great 
‘holore epidemic. ‘The hasaur was under the patronage of 
Lady Calbore, and a, ple of musi called Raven Plime 
was written for the oieasion by James M. Cavell, dd 
fated to Mlas Mary Powell, and sunt by J. E, Goodson, A 
fontemporary publistion noted that “all the fashionable 
fd well-dispoved attended; the band of the gallant 9h 
played; at each table stood a lady and in a very short time 
All the articles were sold to gentlemen who wil keep the 
‘appl of thelr aye the things made and presented by sich 
hands, ‘The num collected was threo hundred and eleven 
pound" 

"The fashlonable caterer for such social events was an 
Ulan, Franco Ross, the Sst “sclatie confectioner” in 
York. Dr. Setdding describes his shop aa “ever fearant 
and ambrosia. In his specialties he was a superior work 
rman From him were procured the fashionable brideakos 
























































of the day; nt also the noyesu, parfeitamour, and other 
Tipueura act out for vistors on New Year's Day. Rossi 
‘vas theft to import hither good objets of art: ine copies 
‘ofthe Laacoon, the Apollo Belvidere, the Perseas of Canova, 
‘vith other classéal" groups and figures soulptored. in 
Fioretine. alabaster, were diseminated by him in the 
community” 

‘Ron's emporium of the artiste and delicious was 
located on the sow side of King Street tothe east of Bay 
Stret, and is tho ofiche visited in 1812 by Thomat Hamil 
ton, who was thereby reminded of Grango's—presumably 8 
Fashionable resort in London 

"ia passing through the streets Twas rather surprised 
to observe an ofieheintmating that Scecreams were to be 
had within, ‘The weather being hot T entered, and found 
the master of the establishment to he an Italian. T never 
te butter oes at Grange’s"= 

‘Av place. of entertainment of another variety was 
‘asiton's White ‘Swan Tot, on Front Stroct East. “An 
fanly Natural History Museum drew nomorous persons t0 
{he hostelry, and Dr, Sending outline ts roe ad fal 

“The earner we approach after passing the Market 
‘Square was oechpled by aa inn with a sign-board sustained 
fon high port inserted at the outar edge of the footpath, 
In country vendside feahlon. This we Hamalon’s, oF the 
White Swan, It was here, we beliove, oF in an adjoining 
house, that a travelling eiizen of the United States, in 
posession of 4 collection of stuffed birds and similar 
Uhjeets endeavoured at an early period to establish kind 
SE Nataral History Museum. To the collection here was 
Gee radly added figures in wax of General Jackson and 
ome other United States notabiits, all in grand costume. 
Several of these sere one night abstracted from the 
Musoum ly some overpatrotle youths, and suspended by 
the nock from the limbs of one of the lange trees that over 
looked the harbour.” 

‘Of a similar nature was » travelling museum which 
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visited York In 1828, topping for a few days at Frank's 
Hot 
"New Muscum—Justatrved from the Southard, ne 
curious and pleasing collection of wx frores, large as lie, 
‘onslstingof some ofthe most extraondinary characters the 
word has proddeed for eenturee; among which are Duncan 
Bradley, the Yorkshire Giant, eight fet seven Inches high 
and well proportioned; Mr. Danlel Lambert, who weighed 
780 Ii, 10 eet our Inches rou the body, three fect one 
neh round the leg, ete, who lately ded in London. leo 
natural and artielal curiosities, paintings, electrieity, ee 
fie. Good misie om diferent organs, tambourine, ete, 
N.B—The above may be seen at C. Frat’ in York, on he 
Market Square, every day from nine sock sm. til nine 
pam. during its stay In town. Admittanee te 3d. Small 
Ehren halt price.” York, August 19th, 1826 
Somewhat more pretentious than these forerunners of 
the Reyal Ontario Museum woe the works produced by the 
York Artists and Amateur Association, deserlbed as fl 
lows by Dr. Sending in hie outine af the beginaings of 
srtintie endeavon in the town 
“Lookin up Parliament Strost we are reminded hat a 
‘ow yards westward from where Duke Street entors i ied 
at an early perlod Mr. Richard Coats, an cetimable and 
Ingenious man, whove pame is associated in ear memory 
with the carly dawn of the fine ents in York Mr. Coats, 
Ina solPtaught way, exoeuted, not unsuecenfully,portalts 
in ol of some of out ancient worthes, Among Uning of @ 
onoral or historical character, he painted also for David 
Willson, the founder ofthe Chiliren of Peace, the symboleal 
Alocoratons of the Interior of the Temple sé Sharon. He 
altivated musie kewl, vocal snd Snstromentals he Bul 
‘sn organ of some pretensions in his own howe, on Which ae 
performed; be bult another for David Willson, et Shaton 
Ie. Coates constructed besides, i the yard of his house, in 
legantlynahed Tle pleasure vache of about sine tone 











"eThis patsing reference to Snéant Art in York recalls 
‘xain tho mame of Mr. John Cralg, who has before ben 
‘mentioned in our account of the interior of ane ofthe many 












































successive St. Jamoses, Although Mr, Cra ai) natin 
self profess to go beyond his sphere as a decorative and 
eral painter the sprit that animated him really tended 
to foster in the community taste for art ina wider sense 

“ar, Charles Daly, lao, as 9 skifl teacher of drawing 
in watercolours and introducer of superior specimens dd 
much to encourage art at an early date. In 1884 we find 
‘Mr. Daly promoting an Exhibition of Paintings by the York 
ists and Amateur Association, and aeting as Honorary 
Secretary when the Exhibition for the Year tok place. Mr 
Tames Henin, a taller in the ar, produced, to, some 
hnotleable landscapes in of 

‘As an allay tn the cause, and one regurdful of the 
Wwante of artists at an early poviod, we name, likewise, 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton; who, in addition to supplying 
naatelala in the form of pigments and prepared enlours, 
Contributed tothe tasteful oeting off of the productions of 
peel ad brush by furnishing them with frames artistically 
‘aeved and gilt. 

“Out of the small beginnings and rudiments of art at 
‘York, one artist of genoine stamp was, Inthe lapse of a 
{evr years, developed-Afr, Pav Kane; tho ater studying 
inthe schools of Burope, returned to Canada and made the 
itustration of Indian eharaster and life his speclaly. By 
talent exhibited. ln this class of pictorial delineation he 
fequived a distingushed reputation throughout the North 
‘American continent; and by is Volume of beautifully las 
‘tated travels, published in London, and entitled Wandor- 
ings of on Artist Among the Indians of North America, be 
‘tained for himself recognized place inthe literature of 
British Art’ 

aul Kane spent bis boyhood in York, and, thou at 
rch later perfods It was possible to eatch pike, bass and 
lan vil maskinonge off the wharves, the days be recalled 
trem he had sen "an many 28100 light jacks ling about 
‘the Bay of Toronto™™ were nat to be repeated, for fia 
searing from bch canoes was characterietie only of the 
‘Monee period. Inthe eighten-thirtee Kane was following 
Sending: Trot of OW 9. 2028 
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the business of “Coeeh, Sign and House Palnter” at 158 
King Street. His father was a sliler who kept store on 
the westside of Yonge Strest between King and Adelaide, 
His sgn, “Kane, Spirit Store’, was for some years familiar 
in that locality 

The private diversions of citizens varied with their 
wealth inclinations and eapaltis. Formal eas (saving 
ards, of courte) were as fashionable then as ia more 
een times. It was atime when many people participated 
inthe aristocratic sport of riding horsebnck, while picnics, 
boating, slelghing nd skating were enjoyed in season 
Among the sclllyscloct Family Compact st "there were 
dinners given hy Sir John Caltorne and other prominent 
people. ‘There were ‘Readings, ‘Musleale, and private 
theatrics at Hazelbur, 8. P. Jarvis’ house; and at th 
clove of the season the more elaborate and unique event of 
the Fancy Dross Ball given by the Sheri and Mrs, Jarvit 
fat Rosedale™’" In less exclusive elreles there were loss 
‘laborate “parties bt at the lower end ofthe socal order, 
famong the povery-aricken, there was but ile to divert 
‘he mind from life's eares except the erude sind demeoalising 
Pleaaures of tavern and saloon and thelr usual accompans 
ments brawling, coek- and dog-uhting, gambling and 
rotation, 

"Travellers visiting Toronto at this time—just after the 
creation of the city—iveee not favourably imprested with 
‘the faclties for soual inlereooree and caltural advance 
‘ment. In 1887 Mrs. Anns Jamecon found that there was & 
fommrelal newe-oom, bat that hit was “absolutly the 
fonly place of assembly or amusement, except the taverns 
fand low drinkingchoases An attempt has been made 10 
ound a Mechanis' Institute anda Ulerary elas but we ye 
they create Title Interest, and are very ill svpportad 
Four years later Sir Richard Romnyeaste was in Toronto 
and learned that there ad been "wero attempts to get 
up respectable races, to establish m theatre and x winter 
ftsembly for daneine” bot withost much sess) Ie also 
fates that national Literary and Philosophical Solty 
twas organised with aieaty, ht lasted only about a year 























While learned socictiet rected but scant support, the 
vancoment of music waa no greater. In 1897 Mrs, 
SFameson found that Archdeacon Strachan was eallecting 
fabveriptions to. provide a $1,000 organ for St. Jame 
‘Chureh in Toronto, and that “an ineligent musician had 
{rained a ood choir; but she lesred tha the conductor hd 
received ao litle encouragement “that he is at this moment 
Preparing to goto the’ United States." 

‘Respectable act” ad, in spite of Sir Richard Bonny- 
cexatle’s comment, ben held In York from very early thmes, 
though the Turt Cia dates ony from 1887. "The gentlemen 
tt the town and garrison formed steplechase and other 
emicprivee racing club, and had » racecourse, previous to 
the War of 1812, et the commencement of the peninsula 
Ieadingtowhat is now the land, ‘This was a atralght track, 
fand ts Teeation was choven largely Decne the peninsula 
tras a popula resort for those who enjayed the pleasures 
of walking, ing and driving: patlealaely did The mil 
tary engage in these poreuite 0 characteristic of Bnglish 
Wateringplaces The importance attached both tothe race 
Course and the other facilities for pleasure on the peninsula 
fmay be seen from the attarpt to build by private sub 
eription in 1822-29 two bridges over the Great and Little 
Don. "Though these eauseways were partially construted, 
there was not money enough to complete Chom unt] 1885, 
land then oily with the ad of «subsidy from the military 
‘host, made available throvgh the Interest of Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir John Colborne. Their opening Was an oc 
fasion of gratulation no let than that in modern Ontario 
‘when stretch of paved highway is oflally Inaugurated 
Dut in this instance the old-world pomp and ceremonial Was 
Fethnlacent of lord mayor's installation. 

hn September, 168%, there were three days of racing at 
Runnymede, “Mr, Searlets Simeoe Chase Caurso", in the 
rer Valley. This mect probably inaugurated formal 
racing in Toronto, the Upper Canada Tart Club having Jost 
previously boen organised as a relt of Interest aroused 
In military races on the Garriton Common. In the early 
Torties another track waa in operation on the Boultn pro- 
perty in the rear of The Grange, to be followed by Matt- 




















land's track east ofthe Don, and Guts” near the corner of 
Danforth and Broadview. Several ether rce-oourves were 
constructed in the lat fis, and fom time to time in ater 





"Tandem and carricle cubw were ener oranlaations de 
pendent pon horses, the membership of these societies 
being lancely restricted to offcers. ‘The Toronto Tandem 
Cu war organised in the winter” of 143040, and the 
seivitie included weekly drives in sles and cutters to 
the Pescock Inn or some other favourite resort, where Ray 
‘inners nt infrequently drew forth postea effusions rom 
the more gifted members Conesrning winter eighing 
parties Mrs. Anna Jameson wrote 

"T stood at my window today, watching the sles as 
they glided past. ‘They are ofall shapes and alsa, A few 
fof the careage sleighs are wal-appotnted and handsote, 
‘The market sleigh aro often two or three board nal te 
sether in form of a wooden box upon runners; some stray 
fd a buffalo skin servo forthe sat; barrels of four and 
hnskets of epgs fil up the empty space. Others are Ike 
cars, and others called cutters are mounted upon high 
unners like sleigh phactons, ‘These are sorta by the 
Young men and cers of the garrison, and require Bo 
Inconiderable alll ts deiving, ae Tam asnored that they 
ventura inthe mow nobahove once in a quarter of sn hou, 
nd no harm and mach mirth enabes, "Ht the wood lege 
fre my delight; large platform of boards Is ralsed upon 
anes, with a few upriht poles held together at top by & 
rope; the logs of aa, pine and maple are then heaped 8D 
fo the height of six oF seven fee. On the mummit lie & 
couple of deer frozen st, their huge antlers projecting in 
1 most pietureaque fashion, and on thee, ain, a man ie 
feated with a blanket round him, his furred cap drawn 
‘down upon his ear, and his scarlet woolen comforter fom 
{ng a fine bit of colour. He guides with a pole his two 
patient oxen, the cloude of vapor euting frm thele nostrils 

tho keen frosty.” 
‘During the same period many’ another sport saw its 
pion in Toronto. ‘Though the fest Curling Chub was 
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ot organised until the winter of 1896487, the Seotih In- 
hubitants of the district were playing "the roarla" game” 
‘on the Don River at lnst as early aa 1820 and matches be 

tween the curlers of Toronto and those of Scarborough 
‘Township wore being hold fa the thirties. In Inter years it 
was customary for devotees of the besom and stane to kee 
the snow off sections of ie between the wharves In the Bay 

while other groups were curling on Grenadier Pond and the 
Humber River. Annus! bonapiels which drew carers from 
all parts of the provines were long note events: but 
ff famous teams none could appraach the Toronto, Red 
Jackets, who won seventy-five successive matches againet 
pleked teams before suffering thelr fist defeat, 

Cricket developed in York in the early thirties asa re 
sll of the enthusiasm of G. A. Batter, obe of the fst 
Inasters at Upper Canada College, In 384 the Toronto 
Cricketers defeated Guelph in a match played at Hamilton, 
teach team having to make sn allday Journey to snd from 
‘ho mateh, In Septomber, 1840, 4 remarkable. hoax on 
omeone’s part led to the unexpected arrival in Toronto of 
4 team of New York cricketers. The ensuing match va, 
however, the forerunner of others with several Ameria 
sities. Many of those who played ereket” were. also 
eathusiastie lawn bowler, the ereen being loetted near the 
(Caer Howell grounds Just west of Univeraity Avena 

‘Baseball, developing in tho Usited States in the late 
forties, reached Cana some ten or Sfteen years later 
ust as, in the opinion of many, eviket and lacrosse were 
“gentlemen's games” ("A erleketer”, any the Patriot, "as 
A matter of course dtasts democracy"), 1 baseball, ike 
footbal, was eur relegated tothe “rude machatleals® In 
the seventies and eighties, however, baseball bcame tore 
and more popular, though the element of professionliam 
‘hich radually entered the sport was chjetionable to 

Tacrose, however, was not an important pioneer sport 
‘The Indian game, elled tagoetivey, was played With 
‘dersin ball filed with hai, andthe goal posts were fre 
‘quently a milo apart, Adapted for Canadian aihetes in 
Montreal atthe middle of the century the game Was frst 






































played in Toronto in the slates Hockey, the, winter 
Counterpart of laroiea, developed from “shinny” many 
oars Inter. 

From the earliest years of the town the flere of the 
Garrison enjoyed sling onthe Ray, and as time passed, the 
birch esnoe and bates, ently aed in apearig fish by ck 
Tight, wore superseded by salling yachts In the thites 
and fortis sailing races, in which yachtemen from Cobourg, 
Hamilton and other towns participated, were oeasionlly 
held, most of the boats being owned by relied naval of 
fers or other gentlemen. Tn Inter years the ropa along 
the waterfront were of « more elaborate nature, and were 
sccompanied by fashionable balls aad other selec socal 

owing was carly popular in Toronto ut even as late a 
1870 thore were no oarsmen in Amerien who could compete 
‘with the best Baath sellers. Born in 1835, Ned Hasan, 
fon of a hotel:kecper on the Islnd, war rowing in the 
fanly 70%, champion of Ontario in 1878, and defeated al: 
femers everywhere until 1884, when his supremacy was 
faded. ‘He tsslly von with case, sometimes, lke the 
‘modern Bob Pearee, making hls opponents look foolish" 
The inning brothers, Richard, John and Thomas, atained 
4s oarsmen something more than leal fame aboat twenty 
{Years calle. To 1858 they were members ofa crew whieh 
defeated Chicago for “the championship of the Lakes” and 
Spurs of $2000, 

‘he ety of Toronto ofthe late elghtaon-fortes was just 
‘ommeneln to lose the characteristics of a town. Public 
amusements at that tio) ail comparatively few, The 
mmerbars of the Mohan’ fnstitte might read books ot 
Dapers by gas light at thee eleb roms, and Walla Wade 
Hal's auction roam wasn favourite evening resort for many 
Iecause of the entertainment and humour provided, Stock 
companies In primitive theatres were attractive. to some 
Pople, while tneranteireuses and other shows vse the 
town from time to time. I. J. Privat's horse-ost trans 
ported pienigrpartes tothe island (then « pina), buts 
“apart from Private Hotel on the site ofthe present Basten 
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(Gap, the island contained only two or three fihermen's 
huts at the West Point, C. C. Taylor recalled that a 
favourite place fora swim was of Reew’ Wharf, nearly op 
posite the Parliament Buildings, and at other auiet spite 
long the shore ofthe Bay 

“Here, on aie summer's morning, many of the leeding 
merchants and clerks from King Street might be seen in 
Ahulging in the healthy exercise The only restrstion was 
43 fo time, there being none we to dress, No person was 
allowed to bathe after seven dock, before which time ik 
wan perfectiy lal. Hy those of us who lad been accustom 
fata “ispore beneath the erested wave" on the Adantie 
Coast, in ure naturatibus, the privilege was highly a 
precated and enjoyed, 

“One morning the writer choco a spot in front of the 
Commissariat Depot, which was always guarded by 
Sentry, who, with ed bayonet, "walked is lonely round in 
front of his box. ‘These sentrles appeared to bo withor- 
ised to enforce the rule as to time. Not knowing it was past 
seven o'eloek I had quite prepared fora dip when the sentry 
Avance afew paces and, in a very decided tone, sad If T 
‘went into the water he ‘would do his duty’. Not liking the 
Took of the eoidstel, and thinking that in thls case die 
cretion was the better pat of val, I quick dressed an 
Apologiing for having mistaken the our, eat retreat 

‘As carly a 1812, i¢ may be Explained, the Magistrates 
forbade tnthine in front af the town between sunrioe and 

rnset. Another favourite “aWimmln” hole” was that 
‘ection of the besch south of Sle’ Richard Bonnyeaste’s 
Fesidence, near the south-west Zorner of Front inl Petr 
‘Strvets ‘The bays af Upper Canada College were fequently 
to be found swimming Uhre in the eighteen forties When 
the Bay vas untultable becuse of ead weather those who 
‘wished might patronise the Royal Baths of Angus Bhi 
‘Tals popular resort was ocated on King Stret, west of 
Lamb's Hotel and extended to the rear of w small frame 
building where the Keeper lived. The Examiner in 1844 
contained the announcement that "the bathe (oppisite 
Stone's Hote), King Stree, for ladies and gentlemen, are 
now open. Holand eo baths ean bead at all hours from 
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6 am. to 10 pm. Entrance for Indiox on King Strost 
Entrance for gentiemen on the lene leding tothe Racquet 
court" Bate were not, however, the commonplace institu 
tion which they Ihave become sine the great development 
fof plumbing accessories, for the frst bathtub in Canada 
fs sald to have been that installed in @ Toronto home in 
184s 
‘A all seasons, but especially on Saturday nights, when 
‘thom most closely associated could conveniently be present, 
fies ead be depended upon to provide some excitement, 
partisulerly for the volunteer Plee Brigade, and for the 
tattars racing with pumcheons of watz to saeare the pizee 
for early arrival, Perhaps, too, one might have ia ke- 
ss taken by Eli Palmer, Daguerrean Artist, successor to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook, porttait-pantare of the late elghteen- 
thivtios, and of the slhogetecuttre who traveled about 
making profile kenesses in paper. (Tho name, by the way, 
binnted in Pari, the ceonomy of detail in this type of 
Portrait surgesting to frivolous Parisians an unpopalar 
bersimoniogs Minister of Finance, Hilenne de Shout) 
Te ladies of the peviod pss great deal of time pleasant- 
ly perusing the styles in the current Godey's Lady's Book 
Inltating the later “fashion dolls” from Burope or the 
United States—the Butterick patterns of that day. And It 
all ele fale, a person might atleast atch tho arrival of 
Dastengers ar mail at" Welle’s Stage Coach Office, at the 
Intersection of Front, Welingtan and Chuvch Strats; the 
Arrival of the English mil once a Zortnlght was an ott 
Sanding event for many citizens. 
The general stitude towards the theatre in the carly 
es wa not unlike tht of the editor ofthe Benner 
je tre glad to lesrn that Messrs. Dean & Co. of 
Rochester are about to etablish a respectable theatre {2 
this ety. We have of late ben 20 completely overrun with 
oudo-profetors of every description thatthe publle are 
ory naturally becoming disgusted with public exhibitions. 
Sine, however, performers af higher omer have chosen to 
tome among us, we trust their efforts will be grosted with 
the cordality which they merit, and their endeavours to 
Introduce the legitimate drama to Toronto be not only a 
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presiated bat rewarded by a tberal yatronage. Prom 
having seen them pay at Hamilton wo are enabled conse 
entiousty to declare that thelr performances are highly 
‘reiable, and ealelated to gratify every true lover of the 
rama.” 

‘The bulldings which served the stage duting the easly 
years of tho city wore at Gist litle iniproved over those of 
‘the eighteenth. Deering’ was barnlike balding 
at the corner of Scott and Wellington Streets, near the 
Ontario House; another, on William Street above Queen, 
Jha originally been a burn; while x thd was the old eoneh 
house on King Street West near Goverument House. The 
trical companies staged in these rather crude. buildings 
such plays ns The Golden Farmar, The Hoppy Cobbler, The 
Brigands, The Swise Cottage and Contentment ve. Riches, 
mn 1848, however, the Royal Lyceum, Toronto’ ninth (or 
tenth) theatre, was the fist to be erected for the purpowe, 
This building was located un the vouth side of King Strest, 
fotieen Bay and York, and wae the city's most popular 
theatre until it was buraed in the early seventies. Until 
4888 it was “a queor litle theatve. There were (for boxes) 
Title holes in the wall ¢ringod with pink ertaing, buts 
arranged that their occupants faced te suiense instead of 
the stage” John Nickinson, lng a notable gute in Tor 
‘onto’ theatrical life, became manager at that time, how 
ver and rearranged the interior. Using gusto provide the 
‘lamination, this excellent aetor snd producer. waw ve: 
sponsible for several seasons of fie plays at the loyal 
Lyceum. A contemporary publication gives an interesting, 
if not partiularly Mattering account of the theatre and 
Nickinson’s company of 1858. The Royal Lyceum, “ale 
though stall and, since the hard times commenced, has nok 
ret with the encouragement ite management incited, is an 
exceedingly pleasant retort”. The manager, Mr. Nicki 
ton, was himself “a eet-rate acto”, and he’ was ably as: 
sisted hy others “equally good in thir line, notably Mr 
Petrie, Mr. Marlowe, Mr, Lee, Mrs. Marlowe and. Mist 
Frost. ‘The “genoral von of pieces” were wall resend hy 






































this soc company, snd we ate glad to learn that “the pee 
formanoes ate always chatacteriaed by morality and good 
reed” 

"The restreted area of the Toronto of the fortes is ap 
arent hen itis remembered that spurt from Chore and 
Yonge Streets, there wero practially no buildings north af 
Queen Stress. The important suburbs of Broskton, Park 
fale, Seaton Village, Riverside and Leslieville did not exit 
‘at that time, and Yorkville hed but a few seatered house, 
ff which the best was Mr, Bloor’s. Aa a reaident gives an 
Interesting account of plesusnt walks the vicinity of the 
city, though his enjoyment was, somewhat, tempered by 
‘metorles ofthe ora ofthe Old Land 

“Our first tour of exploration inthe outset wa along 
‘carton Strect from Yonge, then aelay road without houses 
for sidewalls. Having gots far a8 the present Homewood 
‘Avenue, we found a small gatecbouse, and on entering the 
Wicket discovered « natural pathway through a thle pine 
trove. Proceoding north we reached the house now ee 
upied by Homer Dixon, Beg and finding further prozrest 
{hat way, oF exress impossbio, retraced our stops 

‘Oar next adventure was along Bloor Street, east tothe 
present cemetery fence, and thence backwards again; and 
the for a time constituted our only recreation grounds 
escent the College Avenve 

in taking « morning oF an afternoon walk, there was 
the abvence of many plessing objects wo familiar in former 
tveryday fe, The te erimeon-tipit fowrers that eovered 
the pasture Aelds Uke & carpet; the bunks of primroses, 
buttercupe and violet, abounding by every roadside; the 
‘uble line of haethorae whose blossoms perfumed the air 
With their delicious fragrance, and the honeysuckle and 
‘wallowers in every lane; the meadows, thik with May 
owers;—all were missed during this frst simmer in Tor 
nto, “For the hedgerows we found the unsightly snake 
fence, and for the eergresne of holly, laste, and Ivy, the 
fverlsting, monotonous pines, good for use but not very 
‘ornamental 

“The sidy of this class of fora no doubt might be in 
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teresting to those who studied the subject from a utilitarian i 
palit of view, andthe smaller spaces might have been dis: i 
Covered ty an adventarons descent down the ravine to hy 


‘where the River Don flowed in its native beauty; and some 4 
ferns end becutful wildflowers might ave been dlscovered i 
vory Interesting to students in botany but to the esstal i 
Ghserver these beautiful objects were at that time con i 
Spleuous by thelr aber, f 
| “Along Choreh Street, sny summa’ afternoon, esect 

ally in a swamp af the south-east corner of the present 
beautiful Normal Schoo! grounds, could be heard the mosie 
fa frogs concer, accompanied atm short distance with the 
Aintinabulaion of the bells on the necks of the cows 
Which roamed through the browny-areen pastures and 
Aamonist the thick buch which prevaled east of ‘Church 
fand north af Quaen Street. These sounds wore farther 
Augmented by the eackling of focks of goon, which, in tele 
famphibious character, had. their choice of both native 
ements. ‘The sang of the lark, the thrush, the blackbird 
land gednch, so familiar before, mas no more heard; the 
buz'of the bumblebee end the whirr of the mumeroie i 
sets that abounded inthe bush ling the ony mitt.” i 

Tra more choorfl stenin W, H, Pearson recalled that 

Jn ls boyhood days he “gathered strawberries on the sts 
af the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and becehnute on what 
is now the Normal School Square, and shot a wild pigeon i 
near the corner of Gould Stret. In the forties and wall on 
| tthe fties, durin the summer month, fmmense locks of 

plgeons in thelr migration ew over the outskirts and some 
times the city itself, and everybody who had a gun took 
advantage of the opportunity to shoot them. T have sect 
Guite a number of men and boya flag at them ness Br 
Alla’ property on what Is now Shuter Street, since there 
was then to prohibition gina dlscharting firearms inthe 
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city. One of the amusements of the day was shooting 
Sghthawks, and the foot of Chureh Strest was ule a 
bopular place for this sport: 

oth women and men were food of visiting ther friends 
tnd ascolates, and such ell eapecially on Now Year's 
Day, were frojutly of avery formal nature, Sunday was 
the favourlte day for ealllg,—after chuveh was over, of 
course, OF interet coneerning churgh services Ia CC 
‘Tavlos deeeription 

“On Sundays, generally, three carriages eowld be seen 
fat St James’ Cathedral, and, a8 6 yood del of rivalry ex 
Ista tetween the owners oft out of three, inthe ste of 
the appointments, the coachmen's livery, and horsee and 
hres, thelr appearance on delay fom chureh was 
standing toie at moet every dinner table, the dreases of 
‘the ladies coming in for a fll share of the ert, of 
course ofa good-natured character 

"On enquiry Wwe fond, rather to our surprise, hat there 
‘were two churches having organs, someting we had note 
posted to finds one was in the old Cathedral and the other i 
the Richmond Street Wesleyan Chureh. On belng inteo 
‘iced ta Rev. Messrs. Cooney and Harvard by letters, the 
former took ix with pride t ton the new church om Rich: 
ond Street. Tt then rood on an almost vacant It, there 
fing no bulldings between it and Bay Street. On entering 
‘he pte with good deat of eatiefaction to the fine organ, 
whlch stood behind the pulpit at the time. We attended 
diving service on the following Sunday, when Me. Cooney 
breached, and were mich interested. “The musical porten 
fof the serviee wan very plessing and effective, A wall 
Ieowen alderman of the ety the present tine was Jader 
fof the tenors, and the writer has distinct fecllction of 

i exible veo as he plied from tenor to eounter-tanor, 

and occasionally appeared. imperceptibly to run into & 
{atneto, which added much tothe harmony and contebuted 
‘very aeatly tothe general ect 

"We were equally pleaed in the old Cathedral. ‘The 
autiully composed and. impressively delivered nermons 
of the Rev. Mr. Gravelt were seh as should never be for 
fotten, while the musle wes ofa high order" 
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Characteristic of the days of reat changes, and Just as 
popular today, were ceremonial celebrations inaugurating 
Hulldings, rallrcads and bridges. We have an account, for 
example, of the laying of the cornerstone of York's new 
Town Hall fn Apri, 1824 

‘On Saturday, the 240h instant, hls Bxcelleey the 
Lieatonant-Govertor, atonded by hi staf, was met by the 
Honourable the Members of the Executive Counel, the 
Judges ofthe Court of King’s Bench, and the Gentlemen 
of the Bar, with the Magistrates and prineipal inhabitants 
ft York, in procession, for the purpote of laying the 
foundation stone ofthe new Jil and Coart Hore about to 
‘be erested inthis Town, "A soverei and half sovereizn of 
sold, and several coins of slver and copper, of the present 
Felen, together with some newspapers and other memorials 
of the present day, were deposited in a eavity of the stone, 
‘over which a plate of copper, hearing an appropriate n+ 
‘crotion, was ples; and after his Exeelleey had given 
‘heft hor with s hamimer banded to him forthe porpoee, 
the ceremony concluded with several hearty checrs from al 
Who were preset. IF the question were of any real lm: 
Dortance, we tight have the eurioity to Inguie why the 
Aleposit wae made inthe south-east, rather than in tbe 
horth-cext comer of the bulging" 

‘A quarter centufy later occurred the inauguration of 
Ontario's fst steam alway-the Ontario, Simcoe and 
Hiuron Union, from Toronto ¢o Machels Comers (Astor) 
Te was fst attempted to finance the Company by an elabor. 
ste lottery, but more orthodox means ware finally employed. 
‘One who lived in Toronto atthe time outlines the activities 
at the turing af the fet ood 

“On Oetaber 15th, 185, the Best aod of the Northern 
Rallway was turned by Lady Ele, assisted by Mayor 
Howes, neaviy opposite the Parliament Buildin. Mayor 
Bowes was in fll ofl eostame—cocked hat and ror, 
Ine breeches, ile stockings, and shoes with stale, 
‘The earth dug by her ladyship witha beautiful sliver spede 
was taken iy His Worship short distance in an ale 
Wheeliaerow, the whole eoremony creating great interest 

utr. F.C. Capreol had 60 far soon his mueb-ridieaed 




















scheme carried into effect. No longer laughed at. and 
Spoken of as Mad Capreo!, as the writer has often heard 
him called, ho had shown great method in ble madness. 
Having boon a fellow-pacsenger vith him when erosting on 
his visit to Bruand to vale the necessary eaptal ef frst 
by & kind of lottery scheme, and sfterwarlIn the legit 
Innate way—t saw his determination to eatry on his plan, 
the clear prospect he had of the future of the under: 
taking" 

‘The mention of a Iottory reals thelr prominence in 
carly times. ‘The Toronto Hera of December 80, 1841, 
‘eantalne the following en 

"We invite attention to Mr, MeConkes’s advertisement 
of « Lottery for plum eakee, eveetmeats,etey the Tickets 
for which we hope willbe readily diapossd of. "The pein 
ciel prize is mhty eae of some 120 weight, the largest, 
we suppose, ever made in "these digging’, and it i wal 
eserving at vist of inspection.” 

“Among eight other lotteries advertiod in the same issue 
tf tho Herald are the Sylvester Lottery, the Vieginia 
Monongola Lattery, the Virgnin Leesburg Lottery and the 
State of New Jersey Lottery,—all of them American, The 
extensive advertising which they were ale to pay for shows 
hhow deep-seated was the gambling spirit and also how 
profitable ch enorprites were—In spite of the fact that 
‘the prizes range up to $40,00. 

Mita parade day, on June 4th, birthday of George 1, 
‘was never the crade holiday In Toronto that was, urlly 
‘characteristic of the event In other parts of the proving 
‘A ignited parade of the garrison and militia, including & 
{feu de joe and possbly an nepection on the old Fair Green 
by the Governor, and a grand bal in the evening, provided 
celebration of «type not usually found elsewhere in Upper 
Canada. ‘The feu de jot was perforined in the following 
‘manner: Bach man of the company fired in suecession, the 
fire running continuously and quickly down the front rank 
‘rom ight to lft and up the tear rank frm let to vight 
‘This Is done three times, and, on the completion of each 
burt of fire, a portion of national alt is played by the 
rand 




















"The honour of establishing holiday on Queen Victoria's 
birthday is said to belong to Toronto ettzens, TE was frst 
suseested In 1847, when politcal and social unrest in 
Europe wat endangering many thrones, but celebration 
id not occur until May 24th of tho Toliowing year. Soon 
Afterwards many other towns followed Toront's example, 
Anda legal holiday was creatad, ‘The eventa of the day 
have long been associated. ciety with ‘reworks for 
the amusement of the children, but in ester times 
they usualy Included aetivitie of military natare. "A, 
notable celebration occurred on May 24, 1868, while the 
Crimean “War was in progress. Escorted by. Colonel 
Denison’s troop of Provincial Cavalry, a procession com- 
pote of ofclals, the fire brigade, the National Secetes, 
find other citizens passed from the City Hall along King 
Strest to Government House, a number of elaborate tr 
tumphal arches having been erected en rovte,, A publi 
Imoeting at which the Mayor presided adopted as adress 
{othe Queen. Over 5,000 people were present of thie oe 
Calan, and cheers for Vitoria, the Emperor of the French, 
‘nd tho Turks were given amid the greatest enthusiasm, 

‘Some years carlce an interesting holiday ealebration oe 
curred in Toronto. ‘This rather unique affair took place 00 
‘Apri 2, 1840, in honour of Queen Victora’s marriage on 
February 10th. A pecullar account of the event says that 
“ane ax Feat whole... was brought into the centre of 
the Market Square in Procelon, + Every peteon, isn, 
Weman and Child who intended to partake ofthis banget 
was request to come cleanly attired, each with a ‘Kule, 
Fork and Pte. The City’ was beautifully uminated 
from # o'clock to 11. There was alo a deplay of Fire 
Werks and Balloons" 

‘Willam Hellvel, who was present at the celebration, 
recalled in 1896 many detaleo€ the event; thourh, unles 
there were two eich oceaslons, he eonfuses the tn Ly re 
{erring to i ae in honour of Victoria's Coronation, which 
‘occurred om June 28th, IS58. In deneribing the ervange= 
rents for the festival he says: 

“To arty out the celebration several tables were placed 
Inthe Market square or court ‘The butchers" all were 












































vacated, decorated with evergreens, and converted into 
booths where tea, coffe, ete, were served to the citizens, 
Tho tables were Tasded with all kinds of eatables—beet, 
mutton padding, pies, ete, contsibuted by the people, the 
‘ost notable ft being a hase plum pudding furnished by 
hares Daly, who was then Clerk of the Coane This pal- 
Aing weighed over 100 pounds, was two day in boiling, and 
tammed oat satituctory 

"There was aso an entire ox roasted, the ooking being 
ono jn the basement of Judge Sherwoad’s house, which 
Sood then where the Board of Trade building now stands 
‘on the corner of Yongo and Front Streets. On Coronation 
Day the ox was well cooked and placed on a sledge, which 
van drawn by four horses, gaily decorated, and driven by 
4 prominent’ cltizen noted for his loyaity—Mr. James 
Browne, the wharfinger. On arvving af the Front Street 
entranes of the market the four gates were simultaneously 
opened, and two military bands, stationed on the balconies 
‘overlooking the aquare, struck up The Roast Becf of Olt 
England, when the expectant crowd marched in, snd the 
ood things provided were. served “by” Moser, George 
Poreival Ridout, Thomas D. larva, and other gentlemen of 
the town 

“Brervone contributed his mite, ‘The hardware stores 
Tent knives, forks and spoons: the erockery stores, plates 
and dies. Boor was dupplled by Messe. Helle an 
itis eraditable that, although everyone was Stee to eat and 
Ahink as he pleated, there was no abuse of the privilege 
Inthe evening there were fzeworks and. general illumine 
tion, and every window inthe town and its suburbs had & 
light of some Kind. "The featvities were Kept up to an 
early hour of the moming, & day of rejoicing without 
‘accident that wil be remembered hy tany of our etiens 
‘who are ail tthe fore." 

“luminations" were log populat as means of celebs 
tion, “Originally consisting of candles in every window In 
town, the festival wan gradually developed by the use of 
Aroworks, which in time became the mont prominent att 
of the exlbration—and they have never lose thele pop 
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larity. arly in January, 1842, the information reached 
‘Toronto of the birth of an helr-appurent tothe throne some 
seven woeks before. ‘The 4th of January was the day ap- 
Pointed, though the Examiner sates that many citizens 
‘rere against the idea ofan illamination, preferring Instead 
‘hat the money be spent upon “an Asp for the houseless 
poor". The illuminati, however, was eneriod in poblie 
Iecting "by the Orange bale”, and the celebration took, 

fee. The Eaminer, while claiming that of those desiring 
the filomination, “nine-tenths were influenced by a desire 
to have a litle amusement on the oceaion, to et drunk 
land go through the elty breaking windows. and ereating 
AistuPhances"-—yet felt constrained to admit that the re 
Soleinge were conducted “in a manner highly creditable 
the elty. ‘The lluminetions were mest briliant, and quite 
‘tual to those on the ceeasln of the Rayal nuptial 
Ring Stret was so crowded with people that ¢ was astoxt 
fmpoesible for the sllghs to pass. Everything was con- 
Aiuted in a perfect good humour, and we are not aware That 
‘ny secident ocurred.” 

‘Whenever royalty or the highest oils of the country 
honoured communities with a vist the ocasion was aways 
memorable one. ‘The progress through Canada in 1860 
ff the Prince of Wales, later Bdward VII, was punctuated 
by a series of enthuslatie reeptions and hula wherever he 
‘went, marred only by a few partisan demonstrations arising 
fost ofthe strong religious prefadiees of the times 
‘Triumphal arches wore everywhere erected, nd the in 
Ihaitants lit no opportunity to show the popular prince 
everything of interest along his route, Hie visit to Toronto 
was the oceusion of the most notable esebration the city 
hr seen. CC, Taylor, who was prevent given good eum 
mary of the magnicent reception: 

rhe Prince disembarked at Une western extremity of 
‘the Esplanade Here a splendid pavilion wes erected facing 
‘the city the hangings were of erimeon, blue and white, a 
the bulla was adorned with green leaves and festoons of 
flowers, The whole waa surmounted by « Royal erown, on 
Al sider protected by Nags. 

‘The ireatest charm was the entrance arch, which 






































fanned the strect and was rally magnifcent. Tt was of 
the Grecian order, but exceedingly veh in armament, and 
stood sity feet high. ‘The pillars were massive, plated 
at the top, The Interior af the arch was adorned with 
eautitul fresco paintings, and the whe rurmounted with 
2 shleld bearing the Royal Arma and Royal crown sap 
Ported on each side bya fine diplay of fags, Asem 
Sreular platform was erecta, ith tier upon fer of seats, 
fund was oroamented with shields and banner, and more 
than 10.000 people were in postion on 

“tn the open space wae a troop of cavalry, and in the 
contro was a great level platform, withthe dais and throne 
Under a gorgecus canopy. Hore the Prince was received by 
the Mayor, Corporation, Judges, Members of Parlement, 
Oficers of the Army and Volunters te, After the reading 
of the address the Netionsl Anthem was sung by 6000 
chileen, under the Fedarship of Ste John Carter, the 
‘Cathedral orgenist. 

“Te i impossible to do justice to the imposing spectacle 
presented when the vast aasembly stood up and united In 
fone tremendous buevt of cheering which lasted. several 
‘minutes, the laden waving their handkerchets, and en 
nearly killing themselves with shouting the loyal hurrah, 
while several bands played the National Anthem. ‘The 
Prince was intensely affected at thie loriows welcome, 
hich wae so hearty and magnlfent 

"A proceeion of malta, Semen and national scitios 
Aled pat, drooping banners and cheering voeterosly. The 
Prince's cartage fllowed the procession through the pei 
cipal streets, cheered by the people, while flowers were 
strewed before him. Night having come on by this tim, 
the ety was most brillanty iluminated, and the whole 
formed a spectacle which for magnifanos was never sur 
pastod in Canada..‘The Prien and suite were entertained 
luring ther stay at Government Hoss, 

"On Sunday’ the party attended divine service in St. 
James" Cathedral, and were met at the door by Bishop 
Strachan, Rector Graset, and other clergymen. The tr 
‘mon was preached hy tho Bishop from the text, Give the 
King ‘Thy Judgment, O God, and Thy vghtoousneas unto 
the King’s sow. The demeanour of the Prince during the 
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service was what might have been expected, Tle joined 
Teartily in the responses, and his entire manner might be 
copied y some churehgoing young men with decided a 
‘antage 

“The Orangemen had erested splendid arch at the 
Intersection of Chureh and King Strest, with «large paint 
ing of King Willam II in a conspicaoas polton. Instead 
however, of the party driving under the arch slong King 
Stret, the carvage went down Church to Wellington, and 
fo to the Government House, It transpired that thls was 
‘done by the postive order of the Duke of Neweastle. 

“During the weok the Prince visited all the principal 
jets of interest, and planted a tre in the Hortealtaral 
Gardens, at the same time opening the rust arbour then 
{Sergi ak eel gi er a i 








the Queen's Park, which stands to the east of the guns, an 
Jaid the foundation stone of the state to the Queen, si 
rounded by civic, provineal and other digntarens nod tn 
audition to all he turned the fist sod ofthe Toronto, Grey 
4nd Brice Railway 

“Ife attended a public ball given in his honour In the 
Crystal Palace, wearing the uniform of a colonel of the 
British Army, attached, and led ofthe danee by taking 
the hand of tho accomplished wife of Mayor Wilkon, one 
ofthe present Justicaa of Ontario, ‘The ball was brillant 
ene, and wound up the entertainments given in honour of 
the Prince in Toronto. 

‘One incident which was not on the ofelal program 
showed the dleappointment of Orangemen because thelr 
Aomonstrations were in vain 

“The only untoward event which occurred during the 
Prince's stay was a foolish eseapade by a few young hot. 
heads who assembled on Colborne Street and burnt in egy 
the Duke af ‘Neweastle and Sir Edmund ‘ead. The oh 
jects of the demonstration having set the faces againt 
the exuberant Orange docorstions at Kingston and ‘Belle 
[Se rte eearr ten) arses eS 



































vile the efigy-burers resorted to this method of express 
Ing their diseatinfaction 

Elghtcen years carlicr the Governor-General, Sir 
Charles Bagot, received weloome In Toronto that was 
redolent of the pageantey of other tes, and which for 
{lendour and magnificence has never been extalle. ‘The 
procession fn hie honour wae onganiaed follows: 

"Two Police Constables Mounted 
(With thelr Staves) 
Band 
‘Marshall ofthe day-—Mounted 
iro Companies 
(ln order of recadenes) 

St Andrew's Society 
‘vith Banners) 

St, Patrick's Soret 
(With Banners) 

St. Georges Sorety 
(With Banners) 

The Nechanls’ Institute 
‘two Police Constablee—Mounted 
(With their Stavoe) 

"The Corporation 
(in Carriages) 

"The Bichop—The Mayor 
"The Governor 
uges and College Count 
‘The Sherift—The Warden 
Members of the Lesrtied Professions 
(do Carriages or Mounted) 
Other Inhabitants generally 
"Phe High Balif—Mounted 
(With his Baton) 

“As soon as the Government Steamer heaves i sight 
the town Bells willbe rung to give notice of the approach 
‘of Hin Excellency, and the procesion wil then be i 
‘mediately formed in front of the City Hall. 

‘On the second day of his vist 8 love wa he, and 
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‘avious suaiations ad bodies nctadng Indian anda 
rum of Toronto negro ctaen, presented adden 
‘rere elon by His non Inthe evening Cra 
Fattwan held Goverment Hows, Sts George's Day the 
{hide the Goveror vist was parsley lotta 
vine to the ceremony a the aging othe eorner-one of 
ines Coles "An elaborate proteson var formed 
"he prety iwn of Upper Canad Cte” "The Prins 
De" eta; addres His Eneleney a 4 well-wrien 
stn eect and fortum Sir Cl wa abet ey 
“ina hapey and woqwent omnes" inthe sme ingunge 
Maral Garnett then "nai dene neverending 
elu of Dragons, pp of the Grammar Schou! an 
‘oper Cana Calg with their tachare and attendants 
the Medien Prfenon, Barner, Cngy tin fll Cann? 
fais) the College Masters in ter Atami eur tho 
Gund Visitors (mony econ with adel 
Verge, andthe Basie Bel); ster al of whom same 
lhe Governor-General supported on ete hand ty the Lor 
Bishop andthe Chet Soto, “bth nfl dro, the ler 
Sth in Jia eine Lt you soa ik ths was 
{hoerd however, itm bo rcrdad tha counts haces 
Stat Offers Miltary and Noval Monbers of Patent 
Mayor an Corporation, Tog, Sher Warden, Sole 
af St. Gongs, Se Patek and St Ande, Mason Lee 
Fire and Hoveandtadercrmpanic and ancter etch 
tet of Dragons” broveh ap the rear the srtge 
std! up Grave (Sen) a Lat (Geen) eet the 
|, “ong and ewatiat Avene ot the Cavers wash a 

ie marie tho following decrpton 

“A tne hahorn hoe, ae yin his Prove, 
skirt the bums Between ane spec fre wal 
isa dep ahraberyontth ie, lated withthe chest 
troom-the gentle waving acecl the race Renee: 
not the fowering etapa, tho vero Toate, the dark 
trom inn, andthe degen oprese™ 

Tanameralofanvers, te tral muse of regimental 
Sands, the pcttenae vary of rum, the dag 
Delco ofcers nd heh oie const wth the 
fre and ‘me robes of the pofosre churchmen and 
iewvereall conte fon over anil of pores? 












































perhaps snequalled before or since that day. And at the 
[rounds to which the proceason led were gathered all the 
Fak, beauty and fashion of Toronto, there to ses His Bx 
Celle’ lay’ Ue comer-stne of King’s College. Cheers from 
15,00 throats preceded the return of the erest parade to 
the Upper Canada Collage grounds, and the mastars ofthat 
inatitation later entertained the Governor-General anda 
select party “at a very cleanteallation eat out tn the 
College Hall” 

In the same year Charles Dickens pal short viet fo 
‘Toronts, and an equally belet account of his stay in the 
city Is reorded in the pres 

‘oir. and Mrs, Dickens lft this city on Friday sn the 
steamer City of Toronto, Captain Dic, for Kington. ‘The 
‘very short stay made by “Bar prevented any ube demon 
ration of respect, ut all the lating persons in the city 
Jefe thelr cards ak hl hotel, tho Honour the Chiet 
‘Tustie entertained him at inner, and «large party was 
‘ited in the evening to mest the distingulshed strangers 

“Meanwhile, atthe mide of the century, the chet places 
of publle resort for no small section of the. population 
appear to have been the 182 taverns and 206 Beer shape 
‘whieh dotted the ety in 1860—the inbebltaats then nam 
bering about 30,000," Many men “loaded up” every Satu 
day night (i not oftener), and spent the weok-end drunk 
One of the more pretantios establishments~the Apollo 
Seloon and Concert Room on King Streot—stazed nightly 
4 cheap burlaque show compesing two men who imperson 
fated a negro and un Irahman; ands contemporary publi 
tion asnoros ite readers Cat "the place is wll worthy of & 
vine". For m modest cherge—s York shiling,(12}e) 
patrons were ented to "a stoke ora drink" as wel as the 
performance” Another restaurantaaloon, the Terrapin, 
eat near th ie ofthe present King Bava Hote | 
sivertised as “the largest and most magnificent restaurant 
west of New York". Carlile and MeConkey were the pro 
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pletors and it is annosneed that igeeen turtle soup and 
Steaks” may be had daly." Apart fram these two estab 
lishment the saloons ofthe ety in the elghtoen-ities were 
in genora Title more than miserable dens of daspetion, 
valearity and sighting 

Tn other respects, however, Toronto was begining to 
assume characteristics of ety lite mare attractive and on 
Aucive of better ettenship. In April, 1851, the St. Lavwr- 
‘ce Hall was opened, and for tventy rears provided, par 
Ueulaely forthe middle and upper eltsos, «place of public 
sscembly. In edition to hal soirée, fextval and diners 
connected with lodges, roriments, the National Societies 
fad similar organisations, there were frequent puble Tee 
‘ures, panoramas, concerts and musials, in Which ap 
peared the best Toeal and forelgn talent; while itinerant 
Companies occasionally provided Ir thls hall the less exelus- 
Ie amusements generally assoclated with minstrels, mag 
lana, and sir entertainers 

‘An event of apocal interest occurred in St. Lawrence 
all prior to is completion. On Aw, 1850, some two 
hundred prominent men and. women of Bulla vated 
‘Toronto on the Invitation of the City Counell. The Chief 
Juatice Robinson, one of the palatal steamers of the day, 
tus chartered for the occasion ard met the. guests at 
Lewiston. In spite of rain the eity was elaborately decor 
ated, and salute of cannon and procession of weloome 
in the manner characteristic of the times made the Buftal 
fonlans fel at home. A band, the national societies of St 
‘George, St Andrew and St, Patrick, and the various Gee 
‘companies in thal regala, escorted the wators othe Nort 
“American Hotel where dinner was served; ad in the even 
ing w Grand Ball was held in the partially completed St 
Taverence Hall Evergreens, lowers and fags decorated 
the ballroom, which was "brlianty lighted with gas lad 
forthe ccegson”; while «canvas passage led BOD fest tothe 
id City Hall, where a midnight supper was aeeved. The 
Governor-General and Lady Elgin, the Speakers of both 
Houses of the Legislature, and the Mayors ofthe two eet 
were antong the prominent gusta. The touts were man, 
Inching the Queen, the Peeident of the United States, 

















General Washington and the Dake of Wellington, who was 
Mill ving at that time, Mr, Justice Sill of the Supreme 
Court of New York ‘vas one of the speakers but perhaps 
he was diffeut to ear, for we earn that the remark of 
Mayor Gurnel! paseedinheard owing to “the pooping of 
champsgne corks andthe excitement created hy to lee an 
fscembly busly engaged in shoving thelr appreciation of 
fhe good things of ths Ie" "The accommodation being 
Insuffielent, many partook of the banquet while standing 
And afterwards dating ws reamed sith spire 

The great event nd a somewhat biter aftermath, how 
ever. A military review on the following morning was 
{ellowed uy a garden party given by Lord Elgin at his resi 
dence, Elmaley House, near the corner of Callage and Yonge 
Streets, at which no members of the Clty Counell were 
present beease they were net invited. At the next mecing 
Of that body a stronz protest was embodied in a lengthy 
frooletion of which the sum and substance wos that och ax 
fetion on the pert af the Governor-General could not bt 
fonaldered as anything but “a wanton and intended Insult 
fr a gros npect towards them as a body and towards 
those thom they represent". ‘Though some portions of the 
rete were inlined to treat the matter os « good Joke en 
"thei worships”, yet it was a most umplentant oesreence 
inan otherwise well-planned and nobly excentedwestare of 
‘goodwill eowerds the eititens of Bust, But the Governor 
ite was none the less enjoysbe to those present, and me 
Tegra that "at the ght advaneed, gas illuminations 
inelegant devlees and covering two sides ofthe vila were 
Hiv ap and threw a brillant Hat ver the grounds. Flee 



















































works followed coon after, and sil later one ofthe bande 
‘vas withdrawn from the lawn and placed at the tervleet 
of the dancers. Few pertons present will fll 1o re 
‘member with pleasure for many yes o eame Lord El 
[Fete to the Cstiens of Baal.” 

Many ofthe more celebrated events which took place in 
the St Lawrence Hall are deseribed in the previous chapter, 
but some eecbunt wil be given here af entertainments of 
distinctly lighter natures" Among the taveling organ: 
jeatons whieh vated the Hall [nthe fifties and sities was 
that featuring “Genera!” Tom Thumb. On ane osenson the 
sdvertlement stated that he was accompanied by “hit 
eatifal Ite wife, the fascinating Queen of Beauty, and 
{Commodore Nutt, the $80,000 Nutt, (co ealled because he 
received that amount from P. T. Barnum for three year 
ferviee), and Elfin Minnte Warren, the smallest lady of her 
fge ever seen—all four weighing but 100 pounds”. As an 
tetra altraction itis announced that: Tom Thumb's wite 
ll wear the ideniea wedding costume us worn at Grace 
Church on February 10, 1863, when $60 Was affered for 8 
ticket to the wedding; here the same thing can be teen for 
a trifle", Before the show cornmeneed there Wass has 
Tong been eustamary with clrewses and minstrel show =— 
A atret parade 

Previous to the days of motion pletures there were 
rmumerous attempts Lo give graphical representations of 
Popular subjects usally with an acompanying letare, ot 
With musie‘on the tamboorine or some sort of “mises! 
Machine" ‘There were fins in wax se well ustrtlons 
of other kinds. Large numbers of pictures tutrative of 
Banyan's Pilgrin’s Progress comprned one entertainment, 
while others conssted of panoramas of Bilal themes, the 
Holy Land, and kindred subjects 

Another performance, eure to inculste « high mora 
tendency and to warn every young man, and older one, 0, 
who has commenced to tamper withthe Involeating rss”, 
was Verey's Zographicon, conaiting of a lecture’ accom 
Panled by 160 views from The Pilgrim's Progress. and 
‘Arthur's Pen Nights in @ Bar Room. The allegorieal repre 





























































tentatlons and striking scenes were given “full and’ very 
tft touching ad vivid explanations, and were of» char. 
fcter“ealelated to give an elevated tone tothe moral of 
the community 

eae eatiy consdered—and it still holds teue—that 
concert, leties and shows were move atractive to patrons 
It they were advertised as from London or New York 
Friend's Panorama of the British Teles was heralded as 
“direct from St. James’ Hall, London, England” and the 
work Is deseribed as "4 moving panorama psinted by Me. 
Friend himself on over 60,000 feet of canvas", The ex: 
Iibstor is referred to n0 "the eslbrated artist, vocals 
risen and entertainer”, who “will ang modes, com” 
puanying bimself on dteres instruments, including a Grand 
Euphonium Piano”, Performers and lectures of this kind 
ray be assum to have been nelther beter nor worse than 
thote of today: the best of them must have contributed 
freatly to the eduestion and enjoyment ot those who 
tended, 

Tt hus always beon characteristic of showmanship to 
sdvertie productions in + most bombastic an exaggerated 
Tanner. ‘Tothls was added inthe pioneer period an later, 

evident Intention of attracting people to performances 

by snnoupelng. then in hue, almost unprenouncexble 
sword posihy this was a recommendation in a day when 
‘rention Yeas not so generally dised, We tind, for ex 
‘nile, the Papyrotamia, or gallery of payer euttings, which 
‘was shown in Mefgha’s Ball Room, York, in 1827; and it 
the cates a magician advertised hie show ne "the Grand 
‘Thaumaturgle Paychonanteam", and himeelf ae "the ele 
brated artist and. arehmagieian, Professor Anderson, 
Know throughout th evilied Glebe as the Wisaed of the 
North, and an Tlluionst, Physicist, Thaumatst and 
‘Traveler, whos "Soirée de Prestidigitation constitute the 
most marvellous entertainment in which, at any time, the 
‘ttompt has boon made to blend the highest science with the 
‘most gonial amusement’ 

"The same highsounding names wore sil further de 
‘oped in the advertiements of eireuses and tnenageries 
fof the sixton J.-B. Lents show was travelling throu 
(Canada Westin 1862 under the name "Tlippezoonamadon”, 
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| 
hich was deere a the age exibition nthe world" | 
combination ef three ireaen, 8 tippopanar and | 
Slephat exhibition, aan agar. A word large enoer | 
tefvigten the moe learned savant sled adeeb apart ! 
St the Mipyonenamadon= ine Alodpmpimanthente in 
hich Mier Artane Feels from Pare formed the main HT 
traction, for she te described a0 "te ost. beau 
trace, daring tnd dashing eqestrenne tn the wor” 
omer ter feturs, incuding the Grend Opere Band | 
tore efered ans par ofthe Hippomenamadot-end al for i 
Thncteetyserent pot) | 
in the flowing year 4B, Lan came arom gsi, 
probably wth the se sow; but he had ben ale toi ; 
{ent for iva new name —Eaqveseriesum. In addon to 
{in unparalled conzation of thre crene™ here at i 
(“2° tw0op of acting bears, the educated sacred Indian ball, | 
leaping bales sd performing dogs and menkere™ he f 
whole formed "a waguifcent phulan of exhiions per 
fection in every deals and, x befora—al for quater {| 
whale 
“Sveal organisations of minarets were laying tn Can 
ase Wot ln the ery aitien mong them bite Chey 
toe Sharley'aiar performance war aon by Kali 
het reap Some mst ehows fa a reperre 
of ssc" plays parley of he more emetiotal and 
Bumoreu peed any of thers had bens bande, "With 
Aaitgat prourem of oudeile an bnieae broad comet? 
| sv sine etrarn,te medsowf8o 
nertalnment whch Has setae is popiarty withthe 
trevageamuemenahr, for dw not rqute the sae 
tapsblies and tation Gn are meray forthe Proper 
Sporeatien of the higher operate and dramatic per 
= 
| Ree yrs, mower many eeaomens of hier : 
type the Toronto of sevnty-ve years ago. Instrumental 
22a socal cancrta by both lal and forcgn talent, and t- 
Stung the mot famous epee ar oft ay, wor nt 
fatrewen, wile many civena took om ative part Inthe 
Patras Slt the Toronto Vo si Sov, the 
{Teron stunt Usiom and the Boolian Cort 
ity, which were atone tne cr anuther prominent Inthe | 












































rusleal Ute of the ety Until the mid-sixties most con 
certs were held in St Lawrence Hall, ut immediately 
Thereafter operas and eomie operas, as well ns comedies 
land forces, Were belng produced in large mumbere at the 
Royal Lycoum Theatre. Robert Maceire, I! Trovatore, 
Aladdin and ‘The Doctor of Alcantara were among the 
operatic performance, while the farees included Dombey & 
Son, A Thousand Milinere Wanted, The Dibetant, Slasher 
‘and Crasher, Besaty and the Boast, The Strectr of New 
York and Nobodys Dovghter. At this time Toronto 
fudieneot were being educated inthe proper theatrieal 
‘iquette a te New York, for we find on the playbils that 
‘tho audience is respectfully requested not to call the 
artists before the curtaln, excepting on their benefit 
rights, being’ a eustom lone disontinaod in all fastclast 
theatres” 

‘Tho Royal Theatre was crete on th ste of the Lyceum 
{in 1874, and aboot a weak later the Grand Opers Houto wat 
opened on Adelaide Stroot just west of Yonge—now 
parking space, The inauguration af this playhote Sep 
tember 28,1874, was under the distinguished patronage of 
Tord and Lady Dufferin, and the opening play wat 
Sheridan's The Scho for Seondst purtiulaely appropriate 
sinee the Goversor-General was # detoondant of the play 
‘wright Some memorige of these theatre and of the days 
‘when Sheppard Street, now buvled atid oie bulldings, 
Yeas a quiot residential tract of rougheast cottages where 
any’ en actor and aetres lve are recalled by & THe 
old Canadian actor 

“About 1872 the Holman Opera Company wes in full 
soving ab the old Royal Lyceam Theatre. I myzel® joined 
‘tho Holman Company about 1870 to appaar in HS. 
Pinafore, aud I remained with them for some tine a the 
New Rojal Opera House on King Street. Mise Amelia 
‘Shaw, pretty young blonde, lived inher father's cttage 
fon the east aide of Sheppard Street, next to Robert Bond! 















































livery stable near the corer of Richmond Street. ond ran 
the fest sight-seeing turnout with four horses oe “rubber 
heck’ aa they mere called, Anyway it was a ‘awell tur 

Next, towards Adelaide Stret, was a new red brick 
house ulit and lived in by A. S. Irving, wholesale news- 
dealer and publisher of “Teving’s Sheet Muse, a cheep 
faition of all the popalar songs of the day. Next to his 
place, i one of to cottages in the tear of the Tot, lived 
George Barton, a versatile aetor and very clever. 

“Neary all the marvied actors ofthe Holman Company 
Jived on Sheppard Street My mother and her sister lived 
Jn the next two cottages on Uhe front of the Int now oe 
cupled Uy the Bell Telephone building. On the earner of 
‘Adelaide, facing Sheppard Serot, there was a Tow of to 
Storey white-brick hotses, In the comer one Mire. White 
kept s boarding hove where some ofthe actors lived, Her 
fon was asistant carpenter atthe new Royal Opera House 
boat 1879 

“On the west corner of Adelaide and Sheppard there was 
‘big red-brick house that doctor lived fn. Just cannot 
Femember hit name som. Next, gong north on the west 
side of Shoppard Stret, there were two twostorey rough 
fast houses.” Tn the frst a stage carpenter of the old 
Royal Lyeeum lived. He had served in the American war 
tnd when he eame beck he erected flgpole in the back 
{Yard withthe Maga ofall nations, [think sting down the 
Aldslines oF stays. Te ould be seen from the lane at the 
fide of tho house. Next there was a large cottage in the 
rear of the lot, and then a twovstorey rougheadt house nearly 
‘pporite the Shaw house, where Allen Halford and his 
{amily lived. Allen Halford was the matinee idol of the 
Holman time." 

[As the years passed, still better theatres were ereted in 
‘Toronto. ‘The frst Grand Opera House was destroyed by 
fire on November 23, 1879, but in litte more han two 
months’ time the new Grand Opera was ready forthe open 
Ing performance. Replacing old St Lawrence Hallas the 
fashionable centre of musieal and operate entertainment, 























the two Grand Opera Houses long attracted the dite of the 
age. ‘The new theabre had seating eapecity of 1750, and 
Inthe long list of operate and dramatle stars who appeared 
therein the eighties were Adsaide Nellon, Heney Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Adaline Patti, Alban, K. 1, Sothern, Panny 
Davenyort, Modes, Hose Coghlan, Lilian Russ, Tom 
Keene, Clara Morris and SarsbBerahardt, several of whom 
retired from the stage only in recent yeare. ‘The euler 
‘Sock companies ofthe drama had long since given Way to 
the travelline company, usally orgunined in New York, 
fand Toronto sadlences saw the beet performances of the 
fines; and until recent yeare deamas and rland-mosie 
shows provided Toronto's typleal theatrical entertainment 
But the "movies", the talks” and the radio have com 
bined with depressed business conditlons to eriple the 
legitimate stage, and ita soclelydevotessthe. “Dat- 
nighters”—have consequenty become almost thing of the 

‘usa education of a valuable type became avallabe 
tosmany men asa result of the orgenisation of rasa banda, 
so frequently In demand for processions, holidays and 
Similar elebrations. ‘There was a "York Band” at lens at 
arly as 1824 and others wer later formed fn imitation of 
‘thoes usualy provided hy the gaevison units, Writing io 
1884 C.-C, Taylor outlines the development of bands after 
the lst regular regiment left the elt in 1867 

“The vomoval of the rogular troops from ‘Toronto by 
the English Government eas the want of trilitary band 
for several years, the lst being that ofthe 13th Hussars 
funder command of Colonel Jennings. ‘That want has been 
tll soplied of late years by the splendid bands of the 
Volunteers: the Queen's Own, Mr. Bayley bandmaster, and 
Royal Grenadier, with Mr. Toulmln, ali the Governor 
General's Body Guards, snd the Garviaon Battery of 
‘Avis. ‘Besides the fine band of © Compan, Inantey 
chook, which completes the list of military bands, there 
fare the bands of Heintaman & Co, the Maser Manuiaetar 
ing Co, and the Christian Brothers all of which eontsbute 
to tho pleasune of the eitizens, and show m wonderful de 
‘elopment of musica talent in ou midst. 
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In tho realm of “popular” music we find thatthe letest 
pieces whieh could be parchased at A. & S. Nordheimer’s in 
1855 included « numbor reflecting the tines ofthe Crimean 
‘War, and achers more suitable to the dance, The fallow 
Ing list eontalns the "biggest hits” ofthat day’: The Queen's 


Letter; Mother, is the Battle Overt; Sebastopol ts Ours 
Sebattopl ig Won The Batite of Alma; Barmun's Baby 
‘Show Pete: Cupit’s Pothe; and Vietrin Polta-Sacurk 
The nearest approach in those discret days to Gather Lip 
Rouge While You May or Pettit in the Park appears to 
hve been The Rotonteher's Davghter. Among dances Te 
cently Introduced wore the highly-adnlved “Esmeralda 
CGllopade and Zingarels Mazurka, and Me. Roberton, 64 
King West, was prominent teacher of the latest steps 
edges and fraternal soeleties, have always provided 
facilities for social lntereourte—which Indeed, is thelr ehlet 
attraction for the majority. of members. “The Masons, 
Orangemen, and & number of other associations date their 
rig upwards of w century ago, while other organisations 
have boon of more ephemeral ‘nature, Of special 
slgmifieance were the National Societies of St. Patrik, St, 
me and St. Andrew, which were long prominent in 
sla ie in the towns and perl In some Instances tothe 
present, though greatly changed in epleit and importance 
from the organteatons of even half a eentury ago, 
‘Though the National Societe m Toronto date from 
1835.36, yet in carlior mee prominent citizens frequentiy 
rot at dinner on St, George's St, Patrick's or St, Andrew's 
Day. In 182, for example, the "Sons of St. Andrew resid 
Inge in York olebrated the anniversary of the Salat by 
riving a dinnor tothe principal gentlemen of the place on 
the S0th ull. ‘The company, consisting of nesriy forty 
persons, sat down to an elogant dinner at Forest's Hotels" 
Th 1898.36, however, the three soletios were more firm 
ly ertablithed, and on April 23, 1984, the Toronto St, 
George's Soci held ts 101st annual banquet. The nme 
tus meetings processions and balls bold by these orwar- 
Teations daring the frst half century of thelr history were 
‘lustrative of « clove feling of fellowship, characteristic 




















of the times when many had but reentiy come from the 
(Old Land, ‘The round of touts and songs-—including The 
Fine Old English Gentteman, When I a-Courting Went and 
(ld King Cale—wac, perhaps, more attractive iy x day of 
‘lal drinking. ‘Similarly the SU. Andrew's Society af old 
tnjaved The Scottish Thiste, Wha wad nn feht for Chart, 
The Miller of Fife, Setland Yet and The Laid 0 Cockpen 
until the woe sma hours o' morn; and thelr bretheen of St 
Patrick were regaled by the songs and stories of Avld 
Ireland. 

Tn 1841 many members of the St Patrick's Society 
heoke away Dea it was “managed om party principles” 
‘The seeders, ome 200 in umber, formed the St. Patrick's 
Benevolent Socioty. Apress account deseribes the ele 
bration of “the dep” in 1842, and im many respect i may 
be taken as typical of the festivals of the National Soletios 
in Toronto: 

“The anniversary of Ireland's Patron Saint was duly 
‘nlbrated hy the to Nationa! Societies, We have enpied 
from the Mirror an account of the proceedings of the St. 
Patrick's Benevolent Society, whose muster was large than 
ny ever made in this City on «similar occasion. The St 
Palrieks Society was wa unual accompanied tothe Cathedral 
by tha Sister Societies of St. Gearge and St. Andrew, wher 
fn exellent sermon was delivered hy the Chaplain, Dr 
McCaul, « eatleman whorstands deservedly high in public 
fatimation. In the evening the membors of the Society 
fined together at the Ontario House, Ald. Dixon, President 
Of the Society, in the chair, Ald. De. King acting as Vice 
President. ‘The Prosidents and Vice-Presdents of the St 
George's and St. Andrew's Society were present a ues, 
tnd noverl of the offcers of the Garrison. 

“The dinner Went off well. No disturbances took place 
ring the day. "Owing to the inflammatory articles 
lished hy a potton of the pres the Orangemen showed some 
{intention of making © party dep in the forenoon, and 
‘we were shocked to hear that Allen the msgid ind 
Yidua! from whose house the murdorous fie proceeded on 
the day of Messrs. Donm and Buchanan's chatring, had the 
temerity to display an Orange fag. This was immediately 
removed hy order of His Worship the Mayor, who deserve 





‘erat credit for his unceasing exertions throughout the day 
{0 prserve pence and harmon 

vit is gratifying to be able to slate that everything 
paced off in the most perfect good feling, and we venture 
{hope that in future the only wivalry between the to 
Societies will be in acta of benevolenee to their coantry 

Tt swems that the Sovity applied to Bayor Sherwood 
for permission to use the City Hall on St. Patrick's Day, 
but Uhe request wax refund on the grounds that thelt 
activities didnot constitute "a general interest” The Bi 
Gainer suggested that if this Wat a bur to admission all 
fpplietions would be refused, for "tix notorious thatthe 
Hall has Leen granted to vasioos Companies of Actors 
‘whose performances were disapproved of by a portion of 
the eitizens as injurious to publie morals. Por long time 
the consrenation of Saint James’ Chuteh attended Divine 
Service in the Hall, the Methodists have had ten parties 
therein fact, as the address states, al sorts of aos have 
been made ofthe building’ 

‘he St. Andrew's Day celebration in the same year eon 
sleted chilly of x dinner. Eleven main toast with e- 
compenying spocches and band music, were followed by 
fourteen "Voluntary Toasts and Sentiment”, which varied 
from the healt af diverse personages tothe succes of the 
Pros, the City, the Hench and Tar, and the Cutling Cab.” 

‘But the elaborate dinners and processions of other day's 
are no more, abd the assacations have in reality besome 
rere a "high featival of onco a yeu" a change de larger 
to the development of national feeling in Canada, and a 
corresponding dimination in the importance attached to 
‘original nationality after the passing ofthe eamier gener 
lations who had eome directly from the Old Land. Even In 
1888 the societies ware In some quarters considered to have 
‘outlived thelr usefulness, s writer observing that, while 
‘hey wore alll frequently of great assistance to nowy 
arrived immigrants, yet “our Natlonal Societies, formed 
{ors purely benevolent purpose, may be considered to have 
in, sec 18 
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Dr, Strachan in 1831 appealed to many of the more highly 
fedveated. In 1879 writer outlined tho social clubs of 
‘Toronto in terms whieh, wilt some amplifeation, might 
spply today 

"Toronto Utersry and Journalistic life has not as yet 
developed its dab; though the growing professional status, 
find the increasing emolements of weters forthe press, will 
ho doubt se rae st ateary data to hat dignity. Spoial 
Intereets of a seta, professions, or commercial character 
fembine, however, to support one or two elty lube. ‘The 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, we have already: mentioned, 
has its babltaton the Inland. ‘The National Clu, situated 
fon Bay Stree, has a lene memberalp drawn from the pro 
{eosons, and from the captains of Industry and commerce. 
‘The Toronto Club, ot York Street, draws its membership 
farm much the same soaree, with a sprinkling of the more 
lelsured clase, and some. few sficklers for case. The 
United Empine Clb, whieh asthe headquarters of Liber! 
CConservatiom in the ity, styled itself the Canadian 
Carleton, haa recently diaappeared. Ite building, centrally 
sitaated on King Street West, mipht be secured for « much 
teeded Merehant Exchange, or, beter stil, a Free Public 
Library. ‘The varlous soeeties, national and benevolent, 
have their seepectivelodge-rooms and halls in almost every 
fection of the city. ‘There ane als, number of rowing 
tind srenming cls, coring und skatnu-rink organisations, 
tvith several gyminanin, and that latest eraze of athleticism, 
1 Bieyele Assocation.” 

"The following dereription of the wintor sports of the 
peried ofthe semi-cantennal haa also modern ring 

‘he winter enjayiients consist of skating, curing, 
tobogzaning, and Seesonting, and for all ofthese the facile 
ites are unlimited. ‘The bay In front of tho clty, with its 
thonaands of skaters, with notros rinks fall parts of 
the city, which, under cover of eplndid glass roots, with 
fomfortaly heated dressing reame, and every convenience, 
fright well excite the envy of skalars who, for want of 
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‘etter, hasten tothe ‘Serpentine! fn London when fee has 
formed, and eons to we long after it has lat it ative 
purity, and when it would not tempe sny smal boy In Tor 
bie to skim on ie dark surface. Canada fs indeed beaut 
{al in her sinter nape. 

‘One cannot imagine how animated and brillant ie To. 
conto when se puts on her snowshoe, and ges herself up 
‘ou ronners ad fll all the air withthe chimes ofthe sleigh. 
Wells "There i an endless variety in deen, nd pattern, 
And colo of sleigh, and robe, and bel, and pume, and the 

rots look Hike Christmas as Tong asthe snow lasts. ven 
the strect ears fol the Infection, and mount themselves on 
bobs (ehort runners), and Jingle the loudest bel, and tke 
the best half of the srot. 

"Robert J. Burdett, aftr a vist, asks: ‘Who are these 
fn blanket ste? Tt is plesant to tarry among. poople 
woe girl wade Uhrough the snow. Our Tair Canadian 
ousine have no dread of dlcomfort. The snow has no 
tervors for them. They dress prettily; and if there ia a 
Dreier figure on the North American Continent than & 
SGeughter of Canada apparcled for the fe or the tobogea 
tlie, hersel apart of the snov-drifted landscape, a pctre 
of falth nnd comfort that falrly softens the piercing wind 
Into a sense of warmth, Ihave nat seen It She dresses in 
perfect harmony with ‘the winler landscape. Sho hes « 
rplexio clear eth ie of Ontario, and her warm blood 
‘Shines through itrich asthe ashes ofthe Aurora, wracefl 

‘In modern times, however, the population of Toronto has 
so greatly increased that social lige has became Intnitely 
tore complex. Amateur and profesional sports have de 
‘eloped through commercaisation, and many people who 
‘have never played game delight to gather in stadium and 
froma to obwarve others, ‘The eising standard of ving bas 
‘nabled the spending of mach mare money by the average 
person, andthe great development of public entertainment 
nee the Invention of the motion pisture, together with 
the new accnblity resulting from the ust of motor-ar, 


























rakes it posible for people to congreyate quiely and 
fnjoy themselves ina manner whieh woald have’ been 
brvond the eutpeehensin of our ploneerelizens—though 
the modern development of radio hav proven equally ef 
{ective in siminatine the necomity of leaving home in 
earch of amisement. For now ane may experience some of 
fhe “thrill” of the festored football or hockey elasi, o, 
tithout moving from his own Aresde, he may listen to 

‘Amon ‘n" Ands", the Romanellis or Biddle Duchin, Tor. 
nts Mary: Plektord, Toscanini or Al dolscn-—who was 
nee, by the way, a bellboy inthe old Iroquois Hotel York 
Strect,” Apart aitogether om the enterainment value of 
fhe radio and the motion picture they have become strong 
forces for educations! and cultural advancement and they 
have aided in decreasing the riidty of class dstinetions 
and in ereating that democratic feeling whieh, wile by 10 
fneana univertal, characterises modern social life 10.0 
degree which would have astonlshed oven slarmed the 
Chit etiene of Toronto of ed 
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KEY T0 THE INDEX 


‘An exhaustive index has boon compiled, bat atonton to 
‘the principles upon which tis bated il enable the most 
‘ective une: 

1. Except where confusion might occur, persons are 
Usted only under thelr siroames and” Christan names, 
‘Thowe whose names occur only a5 proprietors of tavern, 
‘tres, factories, entertainment, ety are 0 indexed, and 
fre not repeated a individgals lee their Chetan names 
te other informetion ‘concerning them makes such at 
‘ditional iting of value 

‘2 All buildings of importance are Indexed every time 
they occ so that anyone interested in any particular aspect 
of local history may follow the references Throughout the 
book 

2, To eliminate continual repetition and avoid con: 
fasion the folowing subjecta axe indexed in one pace only 
land appear under these general hens 

Dramas and Operas 

Inns, Taverne and Hotels 
Salling-Ships 

Songs, Dances, Marshes and Oratoion 
Steamships 

4, Crontreferences have beon provided whenever eon 
sidered valuable 

‘Individual churches are Indexed under their de. 
ominational names 

Societies and olher organisations are indexed under 
the namer by which they ere commonly known, the word 
“"Toronta” being omitted unless It appoars to be an integral 
pat of the name 

7. Newspapers snd periodicals are indexed under 
thie names, and the place of publication of newspapers is 
riven i ts outside Toronto. 

All authors etd or quoted inthis work are Indexed 
ander thelr names, but the touree of the veferenca Is not 
Fepeated. Artist and their works are listed In the fore 
fant but ate not repeated inthe index 
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FOREWORD 


By CoLoNet THE HONOURABLE Henneet A. BRUCE, 
RAM.C, M.D, LRP, Loxo,, FRCS. EN, FACS, LAD. 
Pasmuvus Proresson oF SuRgrey, UNIVEESERY OF TORONTO, 
MMunipes, Boanb oF Govenwous, UNIVERSITY oF TORONTO. 
rar oF Geace OF TH ORoke oP St. JOUN. 

imuresanr-Goviexon OF ONTARO. 


In the year 1842 Charles Dickens described Toronto 
‘as a city “full of life and motion, bustle, business and 
improvement,” and it is the measure of Mr. Edwin Guillet's 
accomplishment as a historian that he has succeeded in 
reproducing not merely the life of the past but its liveline 
fand has set in motion not the all too customary marion- 
ttles of history books, conveniently labelled and dated for 
students, but the living, breathing men and women who 
aboured and fought, played games and danced, hunted 
and fished, skated and rode in sleighs, quarrelied and made 
friends, voted at elections, cooked meals, attended concerts, 
built schools, endowed churches, opened stores, and by 
strenuous faith built a great city, 

For over one hundred years the site on which Toronto 
stands has been a stage trodden by the feet of generations, 
“a stage across which has marched an unbroken succes- 

jon of men and women in search of a new life in a new 
country. As the years pass and as the drama is unfolded, 
with interludes of frank comedy, the stage becomes larger, 
more crowded. There are many entrances and exits; the 
actors are forever changing. And because of the indefatig- 
able energy of the community of people who form its 
dramatis persone, the very seene of all this activity ap- 
pears to change, although it is but the erection and substi- 
tution of new “properties” necessitated by the swift growth 
of the hamlet, the town, the city, by the inflowing tide of 
immigrants, by commercial development, and by all those 
exigencies of unpredictable circumstance of which these 
pages are so moving a record. 

‘The skill with which the author has extracted from 
historical sourees the quintessential facts, that succession 
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of events which gives body and texture and form to this 
history, will be all the more adequately appreciated by the 
reader, who is also the privileged spectator of these events, 
when he glances at the bibliography which is an informing 
appendix of this book. For it is a tribute not only to his 
industry in historical research, but indubitable testimony 
also to his merit as a historian that Mr. Guillet has sought 
to write not an easy, romantically coloured narrative which 
is plausible and ingratiating because it has a certain 
historic verisimilitude, but he has sueceeded in the far more 
difficult task of presenting an authentic and authoritative 
marshalling of facts. ‘The result is that once again truth 
proves to be more interesting than fiction, Far from 
depriving his story of that glamour whieh a free use of 
the imagination is commonly supposed to give, the fidelity 
with which the author mirrors Toronto's past invests his 
work, as the reader will see, with an urgeney, a freshness, 
an inevitability of eause and effect which make it a vital 
record of millions of British subjects who, at one time or 
another, have made the city of Toronto their home. 
‘Therein lies the considerable feat which Mr. Guillet 
has accomplished. For it is given to but few historians, 
and they only the best, to recapture and preserve between 
the covers of a hook the men and women of the past without, 
in the process, erushing the very breath of life out of them. 
Without that life they would appear to the reader as but a 
dull catalogue of names and deseriptions, a number of 
wooden automatons dusty with age, colourless, and motiv- 
ated by nothing more than the ascertained faets of history. 
I congratulate the author, therefore, upon the success 
with which he has unearthed a dead past and presented it 
tous as a living spectacle. By so doing he has made not 
only an extremely valuable contribution to Canadian history, 
but he has produced a book of extraordinary interest, 
Innkeepers and taverns; fire brigades and military gar- 
mms; merchants; the coming and going of canoes and 
sailing-ships, schooners and steamships in the harbour; 
sidewalks and bridges and ferries; the old town pump, and 
the Island when it was still a peninsula; Orangemen and 
immigrants; soap and candle factories; horse-drawn boats 
and street cars; squatters and Indians; schools and forts 
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and blockhouses; pioneers and the streams that were often 
their only roads—the story of these is told in these pages. 
Itis the story of more than a century, during which Toronto 
came into being and attained its present stature in this the 
one-hundredth year of its incorporation, 

Finally, as @ visual aid to the imagination of all those 
who in these pages will relive the past, there are nearly 
two hundred illustrations. They are most happily chosen, 
Looking at them, the reader is afforded those glimpses of 
‘the past which illuminate and are in turn illuminated by the 
author's written account of persons and places and incidents 
of old. No verbal or written description, of course, can 
hope to rival in precision and compactness the presentation 
of the past in pictorial form—whether that form be etching, 
drawing or contemporary photograph. And it was doubtless 
the consciousness of this that led Mr. Guillet to make his 
story even more graphie by the inclusion of illustrations 
which alone and in themselves constitute a historical record 
of great value and absorbing interest. Outstanding among 
them are a large number from a publication of an earlier 
generation—the Canadian Illustrated News. As a result of 
research into the dusty pages of these rare volumes the 
author has been able to include fascinating sketches of those 
clements of city life which were so seldom recorded in 
pictorial form prior to the days of photography and the 
mation picture. Grand balls, soirées and receptions, 
partisan processions, riots and notable conflagrations are 
here depicted with remarkable fidelity, and they are repro- 
duced in this volume for the first time, 

T cordially invite the reader to raise the curtain and gaze 


‘upon “the swelling seene” 
eeaetaced: i 
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‘Tue recording of local historical material is a ficld which 
the enthusiast has largely to himself, for the professional 
histérian, though in general a more highly-trained research 
worker, does not often delve deeply into local history. 
While such records may properly be considered as th 

basis of national history there is @ disposition in some 
‘quarters to regard them as trivial, and perhaps at times 
they are. But a nation is a collection of cities, towns and 
villages plus a great mass of rural inhabitants, and the de 

velopment of any one district is perforce a cross-section of 
life as a whole; to which may be added in connection with 
‘Toronto that it has for more than a century been the capital 
fas well as the most important city of Ontario, and its 
history is consequently something greater than merely an 
example of town life. Several million people have at one 
time or another lived in Toronto or have been closely con- 
neeted with the city in political, economic or social relations, 
and more Canadian citizens are familiar with it than with 
any other city in the Dominion. 

‘Toronto is fortunate in having had among its inhabitants 
fa very considerable number of men for whom the collection 
and compilation of records was a hobby in which they per- 
sisted with unlimited enthusiasm; and though in that con- 
nection one thinks immediately of the Rev. Henry Seadding 
and John Ross Robertson, whose records of the past are the 
most extensive and valuable, yet there have been many 
others, among whom the editors of newspapers, director 
guidebooks, and other publications of the kind are in the 
front rank. Those, too, who, in an official capacity or other- 
‘wise, have been eareful to preserve manuscripts, handbills, 
pamphlets and other fugitive material deserve the thanks of 
subsequent generations. In spite, however, of the large 
amount of historical information available, there are many 
subjects in which our knowledge is deficient, and in almost 
every instance the work of combining the present material 
into co-ordinate relation has been most difficult, a fact 
borne out by the mere recital of the numerous sources, 
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‘The files of newspapers, when such exist, form the back- 
bone of local history. Many modern publications elaborate 
upon lurid and sensational news items, but early news- 
papers, while containing a large amount of foreign news 
from two to five months old, often ignored local events 
which would now be featured in headlines. They did, how- 
ever, contain market reports and merchants’ “announce- 
ments”, and they usually recorded in great detail the most 
important social events—such as the celebrations accom 
panying the visits of royalty and other distinguished 
personages, the parades and festivities connected with the 
Firemen's organisations, the National Societies and other 
lodges, and the proceedings upon the occasion of the in- 
auguration of important public buildings. From these ac~ 
counts and from other obseure sourees the writer has drawn 
a large amount of fascinating material, almost all of which 
has never been available before; and much new matter has 
similarly been obtained from early travel literature and 
from unprintéd records of the City Couneil and the various 
departments connected therewith. The printed sources are 
im almost every instance scarce if not rare. As also ap- 
plied in connection with the compilation of Karly Life in 
Upper Canada, it has been an important part of the plan 
of this book to quote copiously from the original sourees. 
‘This is undoubtedly valuable in itself, and at the same time 
reproduces material compiled by the enthusiasm of earlier 
writers whose works, if printed at all, are all but inacces- 
sible to the general reader; and while acknowledging our 
debt of gratitude by citing their work, we at the same 
time frequently add life and romance to subjects not in- 
herently vivid. ‘Though in many instances quoted material 
could be greatly improved from a literary point of view, no 
change has been made in any of it except in the matter of 
paragraphing and punctuation, which has been modernised 
where necessary. A considerable number of errors in 
earlier publications have been discovered, but it is not 
claimed that none will be found in the present work; for, 
sinee many of the sourees of information used by former 
writers have Tong since disappeared, there is in most 
instances no means of checking the material, and we are 
forced either to take it or leave it 
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In presenting this volume to the citizens of Toronto the 
author wishes to express his indebtedness to some two 
hundred earlier writers whom he quotes, and whose labours 
have so enriched our city’s heritage of the past. Yet, 
although much has been written, the historical material 
hitherto published has in general been arranged in chrono- 
logical, topoxraphieal or biographical divisions, and but 
little effort has been made to assemble all available inform- 
ation in a topical arrangement. It is intended in this 
volume, consequently, to present—insofar as the scattered 
and often meagre records will allow—comprehensive ac- 
counts of some of the more important aspects of the de- 
velopment of the city, and, in other chapters, to describe 
in some detail the social, eduestional, cultural and religious 
life of its inhabitants; and as it is the first work in which 
an extensive bibliography and detailed references have been 
provided, readers and research workers will be able to 
Tocate the s with a minimum of effort. 

‘During the preparation of the work many persons have 
co-operated in providing material or in offering suggestions 
concerning subjects upon which they are recognised author- 
ities. Colonel the Honourable Horbert A. Bruce, Lieut 
enant-Governor of Ontario, has kindly written a foreword 
for the book, and others to whom the author is indebted for 
courteous assistance are Dr. George Locke, Miss Staton, 
‘Mise Smith and staff of the Toronto Public Library; Mr. 
‘Arthur Wilgress, Miss King and staff of the Legislative 
Library of Ontario; Mr. T. A. Reed; Dr. A. H. Young; Mr. 
James W. Somers, City Clerk; Mr. R. C. Harris, 
missioner of Works; Mr. V. M. Roberts, Librarian of the 
Toronto Harbour Com! ‘Mr. D. W. Harvey, General 
Manager of the Toronto Transportation Commission; Mr. 
Edward J. Tucker, Assistant General Manager and Secre- 
tary of the Consumers’ Gas Company; and Mr. H. C. 
Powell, Chief Statistician of the Toronto Hydro-Hlectric 
System. A number of individuals and corporations have 
permitted the reproduction of illustrations, and in each case 
they are so credited where they appear. The Public 
Library, particularly, has afforded every facility for the use 
for that purpose of the John Ross Robertson Colleetion and 
of rare items of Canadiana. My wife has again aided in 
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compiling the index and seeing the book through the press, 
and the publishérs, engravers and printers have co-operated 
fully in its technical production; Mr. T. Wilbur Best, in 
particular, has contributed greatly to the volume, not only 
as its publisher but by suggestion and enthusiasm arising 
from his well-known interest in Canadiana. 

As for the book itself it is based upon the same general 
plan as Barly Life in Upper Canada, which met with the 
approval of the crities and the general publie: the annota- 
tions and references in each chapter are independent of all 
others, and the bibliography and index have been similarly 
compiled. Since extensive treatment was given so recently 
to the American occupation of York and to Toronto's part 
in the Mackenzie Rebellion these subjects are not re- 
peated in detail in the present work. Much miscellaneous 
‘material, it may be of value to point out, has been included 
within the confines of the first and last chapters, the con- 
tents of which alone are of somewhat general nature. 
‘The illustrations, many of which have never been repro- 
Gueed before, are largely contemporary with the scenes 
portrayed, or have been faithfully drawn from the most 
accurate plans and deseriptions available. ‘The attempt has 
been made to produce a work comprehensive without being 
in any sense exhaustive; to be informative and acciurate in 
statistieal facts, but at the same time to elaborate upon 
material with strong human interest; to record the activities 
of the poor and humble as well as the life of citizens in 
high places; and to catch something of that publie spirit and 
initiative which has always characterised the inhabitants 
of Toronto, and which, in the face of natural obstacles by no 
‘means small, has resulted in the great developments of the 
past century and a half, 


E.G, Gumer, 
‘Toronto, May, 1934. 
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TORONTO 
FROM TRADING POST TO GREAT CITY 





CHAPTER 1 


‘Twe CENTURIES @F PRecnrss 


WHEN the first explorers visited the interior of America 
they followed the great waterways which had for centuries 
een the highway of the Indian, Well-defined portage trails 
supplemented river and lake where it was necessary to 
avoid waterfalls or make a short-cut between river systems, 
‘and one of the most noted of these was the Humber- 
Holland portage or, as it was long called, “the Carrying- 
Place of Toronto”, After the middle of the seventeenth 
century the portage was largely an Iroquois route, but its 
tarliest use by a European appears to have been in 1615 
when Etienne Bralé passed southward from Lake Simeoe 
on a recruiting expedition for Champlain and his Huron 
fillies, In after years, when the fur trade with French, 
Dutch and English posts developed on a large scale, le 
passage de Toronto was extensively used by Indian and 
trader, explorer and voyageur, and was coveted by cach 
nationality. The site of Toronto was for over one hundred 
years, therefore, characterised chiefly by traffic with the 
Indians—particularly in liquor. 

‘The appellation “Toronto”, which was variously spelled, 
was probably first applied to Matchedash Bay, later to Lake 
Simcoe and, through faulty maps, to the Trent System 
senerally, and finally to the district of which the trading 
post near the mouth of the Humber was the commercial 
outlet. Authorities do not agree upon the derivation of the 
name, but the Indian equivalent of “place of meeting” is 
‘most generally accepted, both from their traditional employ- 
ment of the peninsula (now the island) for that purpose, 
and from cireumstances of the same nature arising from 
the continual use of portage and post by Indians and 
traders; it is quite probable, indeed, that the more general 
suggestion of “carrying-place” better suits the name's 
significance. 

‘There is some evidence that a French trader was located 
near the Seneca village Teisiagon ("a crossing”) as early 

1 
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as 1668, and Joliet’s map of 1673 marks the village's site 
as upon the east bank of the Humber near its mouth—its 
exact location was undoubtedly the district now called Baby 
Point. Again about 1720 a trading post, the Magasin 
Royal, was established by Sieur Douville. It is thought to 
have been at Teiaiagon, and was in successful operation for 
some ten years. Further official recognition of the import- 
ance of the district’ as a contre of Indian trade arose from 
the fact that British merchants at Chouéguen (Osweso) 
were attracting much of the commerce which had formerly 
passed to Detroit, Niagara and eastern posts; it was there- 
fore considered advisable by the French Government to 
establish  palisaded fort at a point which would protect the 
harbour as well as the trade route. ‘The first fort which re- 
sulted from correspondence between the officials in Canada 
and the French Colonial Minister, Rouillé, was a small strue- 
ture mounting four guns, erected in the summer of 1750, on 
the east bank near the mouth of the Humber; and it was 
succeeded in 1751 by a more claborate fortification com- 
prising several buildings, but located some two miles east 
ward, at the foot of the present Dufferin Street. 

Though never a first-class trading post, Fort Rouillé, or 
‘Toronto, as it was more commonly called, carried on’ an 
annual trade of some 35,000 livres ($5,888), and its staff 
in 1754 numbered an officer, five soldiers, two sergeants and 
a storekeeper. During the early part of the Seven Years’ 
War it was frequently in danger of attack by the British, 
and in 1759 the French burned the post to prevent its 
capture. The remains of the works were distinguishable for 
over a century, but in modern times the encroachments of 
the lake wore away portions of the site.” In 1878 the ground 
was levelled and a pillar erected to mark the spot. 

‘The change of ownership of the land did not end trading. 
"The most notable researches into the history of the Toronto Carrying: 

ace have been made by Me Perey obinsan, who published 
1904 an exhaustive an scilarly worl, Toronto during the 
French Répime, 1215-1783. This volume containe s0'mack that 
fen that fe tively suertedes al partial asoanks hitherto 
2A summary of the correspondence relating to the establishment of 
there posts, as well au travelers! references fo Fort Toronto oF 
He ruins, may be found tn E.G. Guillet: Barly Life t4 Upper 
Canada 183%, pp. 80 at seq.” The documente ate in the Public 


Archives of Camda, Correspondance Générale, Volumes 91, 9, 
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activities at Toronto, Almost immediately after the de- 
Struction of the fort several independent traders were estab- 
jshed near the mouth of the Humber. One of these, Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, commonly ealled St, John, had a post on 
the east side of the mouth of the river, which was on that 
‘account long called St, John's Creek. In the early seventeen- 
fixties at Teast two others—Messrs. Baby and Knaggs— 
were debauching the Indians by the rum trade, and in 1763 
British troops under General Gage seized Knaygs and his 
supplies. Among the most interesting descriptions of a 
Journey across the Toronto Carrying-Place is that of the 
famous fur-trader, Alexander Henry, who tramped over 
the portage in 1764 while virtually a prisoner of the Indians. 
‘After a short stop on the north shore of Lac aux Claies 
(Simeoe), the expedition continued southwards 

“On the 18th of June we crossed Lake aux Claies, which 
‘appeared to be upward of twenty miles in length. At its 
further end we eame to the Carrying-Place of Toronto. Here 
the Indians obliged me to carry a burden of more than a 
hundred pounds’ weight. ‘The day was very hot, and the 
woods and marshes abounded with mosquitoes; but the 
Indians walked at a quick pace, and I could by no means 
see myself left behind. The whole country was a thick 
forest, through which our only road was a foot-path, or 
such as, in America, is exclusively termed an Indian path 
Next morning at ten o'elock we reached the shore of Lake 
Ontario. Here we were employed two days in making 
‘eanoes out of the bark of the elm tree, in which we were to 
transport ourselves to Niagara... . On the 21st we em- 
barked at Toronto, and eneamped, in the evening, four miles 
short of Fort Niagara, which the Indians would not ap. 
proach till morning.”* 

In 1787 the British Government recognised the im- 
portance of the trade route by buying a considerable amount 
of the land from the ruins of Rouillé northward, the tract 
being the second district in Upper Canada to be purchased 
from the Indians, though the sale was not entirely com- 
pleted when the first palaver was held at the Carrying 
Place, Bay of Quinté, On August 1, 1805, a second meeting 
with the Indians took place on the Credit River, when 


‘Alexander Henty: Travele and Adventures, in Conada and the 
Tndian Tervitorien, 1900-76. 180%. pp. 17980, 
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250,808 acres, made up largely of York, Etobicoke, Vaughan 
and King Townships, was transferred to British control 
for £1,700 sterling in eash and goods. 

Some years prior to the creation of the Provinee of 
Upper Canada the British Government had decided to 
establish a town at Toronto. In 1788, in fact, a site was 
surveyed by Alexander Aitkin at the order of Lord 
Dorchester, and later in the same year Captain Gother 
‘Mann made similar investigations. Nothing resulted from 


these activities and plans at that time, but three years later | 


Surveyor Augustus Jones was busy examining the same 
istrict. ‘The first capital of the province, however, was 
Niagara (Newark), although Kingston desired the honour, 
and the Licutenant-Governor himself would have preferred 
the present site of London when he learned that Fort 
Niagara, close by the infant capital, was in United States 
territory and about to be garrisoned by American troops. 
‘This choice of Simeoe's, “Georgina-upon-Thames”, was 
made during his first tour of the Western District in 
February, 1793; but the Governor-General disallowed it, 
and Simeve had to content himself with Dorchester’s choice 
of Toronto—at first intended to be merely an arsenal. 
When Surveyor Joseph Rouchette visited the Bay of 
‘Toronto in 1792 he noted that only two families of Indians 
dwelt in the dense forests which then covered the entire 
jore.* ‘The wigwams in which these Mississaugas lived 
had probably been constructed many years earlier, and had 
been used by various Indians passing back and forth over 
the trade route; for there is no record of a permanent 
Indian settlement on the site of Toronto, though references 
to the Indian village Teiaiagon, mentioned previously, are 
found in accounts of travel written in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century by such men as Hennepin and La Salle, 
both of whom visited the village on the Toronto River. 
From Mrs, Simeoe's diary we obtain a knowledge of the 
Governor's arrival at Toronto, and of early life there, that 
‘was not available when Dr. Seadding wrote his Toronto of 
Old. On May 2, 1798, the Governor, accompanied by seven 
officers, made his first visit to Toronto, the expedition fol- 


«I, Boochette: Phe Brith Dominions in North America, 1891, Vol I, 
- 89 fn, -Bouchette’s survey is dated November 15, 1792 
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‘This fort af the foot of tho present Dulferin Street, was the thicd 
French military post tn the Vicinity of Tor 





‘THe “Ou Muu” on THE HumpER 
‘The Indian village Telaiagon was in the right background, 


‘Tue Mours oF THe Hunter RIveR 
In Indiane days the River Tau-a-hon-ater in the French Period the 
‘Toronto River? and’in trader Rousteau’s Une called St. Johw's Greeks, 
‘The Carrying-Place “ended at the French, fort (Ister the site of 
‘ouscoau's past), where now ls situated the Sliver Slipper Dance Hall. 
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lowing the shore line in a bateau around the head of Lake 
Ontario. Governor Simcoe was immediately impressed by 
the fine harbour, and set his men to work developing the 
site of the future capital, On May 13th Mrs. Simcoe wrote 
in her diary: “Colonel Simcoe returned from Toronto, and 
speaks in praise of the harbour, and a fine spot near it 
covered with large oaks, which he intends to fix as a site for 
atown.”* 

(On July 20th Mrs, Simeoe sailed to Toronto on the sloop 
Onondaga, and the party camped in tents just east of the 
present Old Fort.. While the soldiers were clearing away 
the trees and preparing the “eanvas houses”, the Governor's 
wife “went in a boat two miles to the bottom of the bay, and 
walked through a grove of oaks, where the town is intended 
to be built” Soon after, Augustus Jones surveyed a series 
of lots on the shore of the lake from St. John’s Creek (the 
Humber) eastward, leaving spaces for proposed roadways. 
In his notes he mentions “the Blacksmith's old house”, 
which Dr. Seadding suggests was a forge near the ruins of 
Fort Rouillé where the Indians and traders had repaired 
their implements and guns." 

For the first few weeks after its establishment the town 
‘was known as Toronto; but on August 26th the Governor 
changed the name to York, and at noon the following day 
f salute was fired in commemoration of the change, which 
was made to honour the Duke of York who had won a 
notable vietory over the French. Some people objected to 
Simeoe's policy of anglicising the place-names of Upper 
Canada: for instance, Tsaae Weld, who travelled in Upper 
Canada in 1796, wrote: “Tt is to be lamented that the Indian 
names, so grand and sonorous, should ever have been 
changed for others. Newark, Kingston, York are poor 
aubstitutes for the original names of the respective places 
Niagara, Cataraqui, Toronto.” Weld also mentions that 
before he arrived in Niagara “orders had been issued for 
the removal of the seat of government from Niagara to 
Toronto” (Weld would not use the new names!) ; and he 


Diary of Bre, John Graves Simcoe, May 13, 1798. 

Mid, July 30, 1798, 

Monty, Scadding: History of the Old Prench Fort at Toronto, and 
“te: Monument. 1984. 9. 2 
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+ says that “the projected change is by no means relished by 
the people at large”.* 

‘The first official plan of York harbour, drawn in 1798 by 
Alexander Aitkin, shows the townsite to the west of the 
Don, the proposed battery on Gibraltar (now Hanlan's) 
Point, and the barracks to the east of the present Exhibition 
grounds; this was very different from the plans in the sur- 
vey of 1788. Simcoe tried to prevent York from becoming a 
straggling village by setting asi the entire waterfront of 
the western section of the Bay as a Garrison Reserve, and 
to his action we owe the availability of the land for the great 
Fair over three-quarters of a century later. Until modern 
times the island-was a peninsula, joined to the mainland at 
the foot of the present Woodbine Avenue. The small sandy 
connection was gradually weakened, and in 1858, when the 
waters of Lake Ontario broke through during the course of 
a heavy wind, the island was created. 

Apart from the military works, no buildings were 
erected in York until 1794, when the first homes of officials 
were built. In Simeoe's time the houndaries of the town 
were George Street on the west, Ontario Street on the east, 
Duchess Street on the north, and Palace (Front) Street on 
the south. The main thoroughfare was King Street. 
Ontario Street appears to have followed the course of the 
trail leading to the cance landing, where it was usual to 
carry small boats across the narrow neck of land between 
the lake and the bay. Palace Street was so called because 
of the plans to erect a residence for the Governor there, 

oven the structure became the Parliament Buildings; and 
From 1797 to 1824 the seat of government was at the corner 
of Parliament (now Berkeley) and Palace Street 

‘We owe to Mrs. Simeoe's artistic ability the only pictures 
of York before 1800, and from her diary we catch a glimpse 
of life there during the first, years of the town.’ She de- 
seribes rides she took on the peninsula, and along the north 
shore of the lake “till we were impeded by large trees on the 

of rowing in “Mr. Grant’s (the surveyor's) boat to 
the highlands of Toronto. They appeared so well that we 
Isaac Weld Travels through the States of North Ameriqn, 1799 


‘John Hoss Rabertson, the editor of Mrs. Simeve's diary, reproduced 
mort of her Canadian setehes 
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talked of building summer residence there and calling it 
Searborough”.”” On another occasion she “walked two miles 
to the old French Fort, but there are no remains of any 
puilding there”. One day some Ojibway Indians “brought 
the Governor ‘a beaver blanket to make his bed’, as they 
expressed themselves; . .. . and invited him to visit their 
country” On September 11, 1793, Mrs. Simeoe “rowed 
six miles up the Don to Coons’, who had a farm under a hill 
covered with pine”." The diary contains a detailed account 
of the Governor's trips northward to Georgian Bay and 
westward to Detroit, expeditions which were made by canoe, 
or on sleds in winter.* 

During the spring of 1794 Castle Frank, a combined 
summer residence and Government House, was built; it was 
1 frame building, on the heights overlooking the Don Valley, 
just beyond the northern boundary of the present St. James! 
Gemetery. ‘The location was very dear to the Simcoes, but 
after they left Canada the building was but little used, and 
in 1829 was burned by a fire left by careless fishermen. 

The first bridge over the Don was known as Playter's 
beeause it was on land granted to Captain George Playter, 
an early Loyalist settler in York. ‘The bridge was located 
at the foot of Winchester Street, and Mrs. Simeoe thus 
deseribes it: “I passed Playtor’s picturesque bridge over 
the Don; it is a butternut tree fallen across the river, the 
branches still growing full leaf. Mrs. Playter being 
timorous, a pole was fastened through the branches to hold 
by. Having attempted to pase it I was determined to pro- 
ceed, but was frightened before I got half way."" Mrs. 
‘Simeoe had another adventure in June, 1796, when she and 
and her little daughter Sophia accompanied the Governor on 
flake trip during @ severe storm. ‘They were proceeding 
east from Burlington in a canoe and were surprised how 
wall their frail boat rode the waves; but Mrs. Simeoe felt 
much more at ease when they landed at the mouth of the 
“Diary, August 4, 1793, 

“bid, August 5, 1798 
"Pid, August 8, 1793, 
sIbid, September 13, 1798 
September 26, 1795, et seg. 
1 duly 6, 1706 
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River Credit, where “numbers of Indians resort to fish for 
salmon” 

“Governor Simeoe wished York to be a very English 
town, but under his régime it developed chiefly as a 
military establishment. The garrison of some 200 Queen’s 
Rangers formed the great bulk of the population, and these 
men were set to work constructing buildings and opening 
up roads, especially Yonge and Dundas Streets. The fort of 
Simeoe's day was on the bay shore, with Garrison Creek 
on two sides of it) As will be described shortly, the mili- 
tary works were quite extensive; but none of them survived 
the American oceupation of 1813, the present structures 
having been erected at various times after the close of the 
War of 1812 

Advertisements in Upper Canada’s first newspaper give 
us some knowledge of the early development of York. In 
the Niagara Upper Canada Gazette, or American Oracle of 
July 10, 1794, appears the following: “Wanted—Carpent- 
ers for the publie buildings to be erected at York, Ap- 
plications to be made to John McGill, Esq., at York, or to 
Mr. Allan MacNab, at Navy Hall.” John Ogden visited 
York, “called by the natives Torento”, and observed the 
preparations: “A town is here in great forwardness, and 
showld the seat of government be removed from Newark 
thence, as is contemplated, it will soon become a flourishing. 
place”. 

‘The first few years of the town were filled with 
activity, and the soldiers did the greater part of the work. 
A landing-pier and a canal or navigable opening into 
Garrison Crock was also being constructed, a warrant being 
igned by the Lieutenant-Governor authorising the Com- 
missioner of Stores, Mr. MeGill, “to supply from time to 
time from the Government stores such quantities of rum as. 
may be required to be given to the men (Queen's Rangers) 
employed on the wharf and canal at York”, 


bid, June 16, 1706. 


Upper Canada Gazette, July 10, 1704 
John Ogden: A Tour through Upper and Lower Conada, 1799. pp. 
snk 


"Quoted in Henry Scadding: Memoirs of Pour Decades of York, 
inper Canta, 1884. f. 2 
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From a report® concerning public property in Upper 
Canada, issued by the Hon. Peter Russell in 1799, we learn 
the extent of the first military works at York. 'A saw-mill 
had been erected on the Humber to supply boards and other 
materials, Round log huts were constructed in 1793 and 
1794 as quarters for the Queen’s Rangers, as well as a 
similar structure in the latter year for the commissary of 
stores.“Canals, locks and wharves were built at the Gar- 
rison to aid in landing provisions and supplies safely, and 
to provide a shelter for the three bateaux. A bridge was 
also constructed there, and a roadway pushed westward as 
‘tar as the Humber, presumably as part of Simcoe's pro- 
jected highway, Dundas Street. 

In 1795 a powder magazine of squared hemlock logs was 
erected, and the intervals between the log huts were 
gradually stockaded; a similar protection was raised in 
front of the huts on the Parade, and gates with locks and 
bars were put up. A large blockhouse barracks was also 
constructed and oceupied by the soldiers, and a storehot 
‘of two storeys for the Indian presents. The Hon. Peter 
Russell states that 40,000 bricks had been supplied at one 
time or another for the building of new barracks, chimneys 
and ovens, 

‘Two one-storey brick buildings, originally intended as 
the wings of a residence for the Licutenant-Governor, were 
erected in the town. They were each twenty-five feet by 
forty, and were about 100 feet apart. The houses in their 
rear were advanced to the front as guardhouses, and some 
of them were later incorporated into a sort of gallery or 
passageway between the brick wings; here it was that the 
sessions of the second parliament of Upper Canada were 
held, and the building served also as a court of justice. 

In 1795 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, a French duke, 
found about twelve houses in York, chiefly located along the 
Bay near the Don. One of these was the Scadding cottage, 
erected in 1796 on the east side of the Don; this is the York 
Pioneers’ log house now located in Exhibition Park, The 
Duke shared in the love of his nation for the United States, 
and consequently grasped the opportunity to cast a slur on 


Report: concerning public property in Upper Canada, 1799. This 
‘Valuable document Is inthe Toronto Publie Library. 
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William Berezy’s settlers in Markham Township, who had 
in the previous year abandoned the Pulteney settlement 
across the lake, in the Genesee River district, and had come 
to Upper Canada, In describing York he says: “The in- 
habitants do not possess the fairest character. One of them 
is the noted Baty, the leader of the German families. 

In a circumference of 150 miles the Indians are the only 
neighbours of York.” The reference was undoubtedly 
intended, therefore, to apply to the German settlers up 
Yonge Street, though it must be admitted that there were 
some inhabitants of York to whom it would have been more 
applicable. 

‘When the Simeoes left York on the Onondaga, on July 
21, 1796, Mrs, Simcoe felt so badly that she wept all day, 
for the town was about to take on a new importance as the 
capital of Upper Canada, the climax of the plans of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his wife who had so thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves in the little garrison settlement in the 
wilds; they had been the founders of the town which was 
soon to be variously called “Little”, “Muddy”, or “Dirty” 
York. 

One of the noted achievements of Governor Simeoe was 
the opening of Yonge Street to Lake Simcoe. The road had 
been commenced both by the Rangers and by Berczy's 
settlers in 1794, but it was not open for the whole distance 
until February 16, 1796. Augustus Jones was the surveyor 
in charge of this work, as of many other early surveys in 
Upper Canada. Simeoe’s dream of a highway across the 
provinee from east to west was not realised until long. after 
his death, though a start was made in 1793 on some sections 
of Dundas Street west of Burlington Bay. 

‘After Simeoe’s departure, Acting-Governor Russell 
wrote from Niagara to an official in York that, as the legis- 
Inture would meet there on the Ist of June, “You will there- 
fore be pleased to apprise the inhabitants of the town that 
twenty-five gentlemen will want board and lodgings during 
the session, which may possibly induce them to ft up their 
houses and lay in provisions to accommodate them”."* ‘The 


2a Rochefoucauld-Liancourt: Travels through, the United Staten of 
‘Nopth Amerigo. 1709, Volt, p. 200. "Taty” is presimably 
Translators ‘xror. for "Bete" 

*Soadding, Four Decnder of York, p. 28. 
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officials of the government sailed in the Mohawk for York, 
at the end of May, 1797. Perhaps they were not all taken 
tare of satisfactorily, for a traveller who visited the town 
in 1798 described it as “a dreary dismal place, not even 
possessing the characteristies of a village. There is no 
Chureh, schoolhouse, nor in fact any of the ordinary signs 
Of civilisation. ‘There is no inn; and those travellers who 
have no friends to go to, pitch a tent and live there while 
they remain’." It would appear, however, that Abner 
Miles’ Inn was in operation at that time, but the accom- 
modation was not extensive. 

In 1797 York consisted of twelve city blocks immediately 
north of the Parliament Buildings, which were located close 
to the waterfront at the foot of Parliament (now Berkeley) 
Street. Six of these blocks were on the north and six on 
the south of the present King Street, and most of the street 
names were in honour of the Royal Family. At that time 
even Chureh Street was remote from the business district 
‘of York, while the present corner of King and. Yonge 
Streets was not even a cross-road! Upper Yonge Street 
was approached by a trail along the route of the present 
Parliament Street, the section of Yonge Street below York- 
ville having fallen into disuse soon after it was opened by 
Surveyor Jones. Hospital (Richmond) Street and Lot 
(Queen) Street were the usual routes by which one entered 
the town, Russell Abbey, the residence of the President of 
the Provisional Government of Upper Canada, was located 
at the corner of Palace and Princes (now Princess) Streets. 

‘In the early years of the new century all the buildings in 
York were of wood exeept the parliamen’ buildings and 
Quetton St, George's general store; and almost all were of 
Jog construction, though frame clap-board houses were 
occasionally found. John Ross Robertson states that St. 
George’s briek store was erected in 1807, but, as in his 
reference to the government buildings’ being of wood, he is 
mistaken in saying that the bricks brought by St. George 
from the United States were the first used in York. George 
Heriot states that the government (parliament) buildings 


“Momoies of Mrz. Breakenrdge, daughter of Dr, W. W, Baldwin, 


‘quoted in William Can 


tae the Betlement of Uppet 
Canada, 1869. pp. 580- M; 
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were of brick, and if further proof is necessary it is sup- 
plied by the journal of David Thomson, the first settler 
in Searboro Township. Thomson was employed as mason 
and briek-layer in York in 1797, and noted in his account, 
book on July 26th that he began ‘‘to wall the government 
brick houses”; and he also stated that 53,500 bricks at 
V7s. 6d. per’ thousand were used, the cost totalling 
£46 16s. 24, The government house, of vesidence for the 
lieutenant-governor, must not be confused with the parlia- 
ment-house which in early times was always referred to as 
“the government buildings’. Russell Abbey, where the 
Hon, Peter Russell lived—and died, was erected in 1798, 
and George Heriot considered that it was “sufficiently com- 
modious for the present state of the province”. 

‘The material development of York during the next few 
~vears was very gradual, but many events are of interest in 
that they form the very foundation stones of a great city. 
“Our Town of York”, as the governors called it in their 
proclamations, remained a very small settlement for a 
quarter of a century. Officials, merchants and tradesmen 
gradually occupied the original townsite and spread west- 
ward along the shore towards the Garrison, but,at no point. 
did the straggling town extend northward more than a few 
hundred feet. Dr. Scadding describes the course of de- 
velopment as commencing at the government. buildings, 
“the Westminster of the New Capital”, and spreading along. 

“Strand” towards the fort: “Growing slowly westward 
it developed, in the customary American way, its hotel, its 
tavern, boarding-house, wagon factory, tinsmith shop, 
bakery, general store, its lawyer's office, printing office, and 
places of worship.” 

In 1797 George Street was the western boundary of the 
town, but in June of that year, D. W. Smith drew up a 
Plan for the Enlargement of York by which Peter Street 
was the new boundary. For some years, however, com- 
paratively few of the inhabitants lived west of George 
Street. A small wharf stood at the foot of Frederick 


‘George Heriot: Travels through the Canadas, 1807. p. 138._See also, 
"fe connection ‘with the references In this pacsgray John Hoss 
Hoberteon:” Landmark of Conada: What dirt hee dane. for 
Canadien Histon 1911, pr 8d."David Thomson's account bool 
{quoted in David Hoyle:Phe Township of Searboro, 1806. p. 3. 

sottenry Sealding: Toronto 2f Old, 1818. p. 28 
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street, and above the beach, on an embankment some ten or 
fifteen feet high, was a path often used as a promenade. 
‘The shores of the Bay were in most parts well covered with 
a growth of small cedars, while the waters abounded with 
rushes and seaweeds. Mosquitoes were consequently very 
numerous, and the inhabitants of York were frequently 
stricken with intermittent fever carried by the mosquitoes 
and aggravated by the general dampness of the climate, 
which also led to severe colds, or agues as they were long 
called. At the mouth of the Don was an extensive marsh, 
and early plans of the town note that the inhabitants are 
permitted to cut the hay in these beautiful meadows. 

Soon after York replaced Niagara as the capital the 
official publication of the government was transferred to 
the town. The original name of the newspaper was The 
Upper Canada Gazette, or American Oracle, and the first 
number to be printed in York appeared on October 4, 1798. 
Another result of the increased importance of York was 
that a post office was established there in 1799. ‘The public 
mail was brought at infrequent intervals by couriers or 
other travellers on foot, horseback or in sailing-ship, though 
a purely governmental service by Schenectady boat bezan 
im the summer of 1794 and was carried on weekly during 
the season of navigation. ‘The York postmaster appears to 
have had his share of troubles, and announces his resig- 
nation in 1801: 

“To prevent disappointment and trouble, the public is, 
requested to take notice that some time ago Mr. Willeocks 
resigned his place as Postmaster for York, his reasonable 
charges for the rent of an office, stationery, fire, candles, 
and a servant to attend being disputed; although by his 
assiduity and attention the revenue was productive beyond 
‘expectation, as appears by the accounts he rendered and 
the money he remitted to the Postmaster-General at 
Quebec." 

‘The inhabitants of York at the close of the century con- 
sisted largely of the garrison and the official class. In ad- 
dition to the merchants and tradesmen to be found in 
any town, there were also a few members of the pro- 
fessions and a number of negroes, some of whom were 
"Upper Conada Gazette, December 19, 1801. 
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slaves of the officials, while others had eseaped from the 
United States. Among the earliest families to settle in or 
near York were the Denisons, Baldwins, Allans, Ketchums, 
Crookshanks and Playters; while the official class included 
Peter Russell, John McGill, John Small, Thomas Ridout, 
Captain Lippincott, William Jarvis and William Willeocks. 
One of the first lawyers in York was Dr, Baldwin, who 
added that profession to those of medicine and teaching, 
which presumably had not proven sufficiently remunerative, 
He was admitted to the bar in 1803, and carried on all his 
professions for some years. In 1800 Chief Justice Elmsley 
presided over the Court of King’s Bench, and he was 
assisted by Mr. Justice Powell and Mr. Justice William 
Henry Alcock. 

Many other aspects of early life in York are treated 
separately and need not be repeated here; but it may be said 
that in general the town was a mere police village in size, 
and it was for many years governed by the township meet- 
ing, supplemented in respect to the issuance of licences and 
the enforcement of law by the Court of General Quarter 
Sessions of the Home District, of which it was the only 
town. Some interesting details of activities in York may be 
obtained from the minutes of this court. The arbitrary 
appointment of citizens to the position of Constable, 
Collector of Taxes, Pathmaster, ete., was not always ap- 
preciated by the recipient of the office, and frequently was 
refused on conseientious or other grounds. In 1800, for 
example, Samuel Marther said “he would never serve the 
office of Constable”, and Robert Willson also declined 
serving.’ ‘They were given two days to provide substitutes 
or pay the fine, which was usually £2. On one occasion an 
official benefitted financially by this system of compulsory 
public service and alternative fines. ‘The Court records 
show that “in 1816 the Magistrates appointed John 
‘Murchison Town Clerk without consulting him, On his 
modestly pleading that he did not consider himself eapable 
of holding that exalted office they fined him £2 for contempt 
and appointed Jonathan Cawthra instead, The latter, on 
refusing, was also fined £2. ‘Then Jonathan Post was’ ap- 


"Minutes of the Court of General Quarter Sessions, April 23, 1800, 
‘See Report of the Avchiven of Ontario, 1002, fo 
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Canapa, at York, 1797 


‘Toronto's frst Pasliament, Buildings were small brick structures at 
the foot of Pasliament (now Berkeley) Stree, 





Op Fort, York, 1882 

Until 1858 the only entrance to the harbour was from the west, and 

‘the fortifestions were built to protect the approach to the town.” The 
‘barracks and bloekhouses may he seen In this Hasteation, 


RTH OF TORONTO'S WATERHORNE TRADE 


For over a century the name Toronto applied to the Humber-Holland 
Carrying: Place, and the mouth of the Humber wae a centre of the 
‘ur trade, 
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pointed and in turn fined £2 for refusing. Finally one Wm. 
Barber was called in and accepted. He got his reward in 
‘the next month by being allowed to keep the three fines in 
addition to his salary". 

‘A pound in which to place wandering hogs and other 
animals was early established in York. In 1800 the mem- 
bers of the Court ordered “that the Pound in the Town of 
York do contain the one-eighth of an acre, that it be a 
square of 52 feet each side, and that it be divided, for the 
present, into three Compartments”. Poundkeepers were 
entitled to receive the following fees for impounding 
animals: 

For each horse 2s. 6 
For each ox 2s 
For each pig or hog Is. 
For each sheep Is. 

[At the next meeting, however, it was stipulated that the 
poundkeeper should be entitled “to ask and to receive the 
sum of Five Shillings for each and every Hog he shall take 
up and empound”." Ten years later it was decided to 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor for a piece of ground 
opposite the Gaol for the purposes of » pound. Hugh 
Carfrae agreed to erect the enclosure “at the rate of 1s. 
Halifax Curreney per picket, and to be six feet from the 
round and pointed, to he completed this fall, and agrees to 
‘wait ‘till April for his pay, with interest thereon”.** Very 
stiff penalties were enforeed against anyone guilty of 
“pound-breach” (stealing impounded animals), and fines 
Imposed upon those who failed to keep their swine at home. 
John Murchison, when called before the Court for allowing 
his hogs on the street, made the unique plea “that the 
swine by underminding its stye foreed his way out”; and 
even though not particularly grammatical it was successful 
in enabling him to eseape a fine. 

Hugh Carfrae, gaoler in 1810, also placed pickets 
around the gaol of the Home District, receiving for the 
I, Edmund Jones: Pioneer Crimes and Punishments in Toronto anit 

the Home District. 1024. p. 15 
Surinutes, Apsil 3, 1800, See Report, ps6 
‘Ibi, Tay 8, 1800. "Report, p. 7. 


bid, September 1, 1810. "Report, p. 168, 
ones, ap. ty D1. 
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work 1s, 10d. per picket. The agreement made between 
him and the magistrates stipulated that “each picket is to be 
squared and joined close together and to be placed four feet 
in the ground; that those pickets which ean afford to make 
two are to be sawed by Carfrae for that purpose, and paid 
for exclusively by the Court; and also that the nails and 
spikes requisite, for putting up said pickets as well as rib- 
band for strengthening the work are to be paid for or found 
by the District; and lastly that Hugh Carfrae do perform 
and completely finish the said undertaking on,or before the 
first day of June, 1810”.* 

In the following year the gaol had to be repaired, and, as 
there were no spike nails available in York apart from 
those in the King’s Stores, application was made to the 
Licutenant-Governor requesting that he direct that a re- 
quisite number be furnished from that souree. Upon the 
Clerk of the Peace making an official call upon the Hon. 
Francis Gore he issued an order for 1500 spike nails for 
the purpose." Times have greatly changed since the day 
when one visited the highest official in the province on such 
business. 

‘There has been criticism of the ‘Toronto Gaol in recent. 
years, but conditions are greatly improved over those de- 
scribed by the Sheriff in 1811. He wrote to the Court “that: 
the Prisoners in the Cells of the Gaol of the Home District 
suffer much from Cold and Damp, there being no method 
of communicating heat from the Chimnies, nor any Bed- 
steads to raise the Straw from the Floors, which lie nearly, 
if not altogether, on the ground”. The Sheriff suggested, 
therefore, “that a small Stove in the Lobby of each range of 
Cells, a rough Bedstead for each Cell, toxether with some 
Rugs or Blankets, will add much to the Comfort of the un- 
happy Persons confined”. After the matter was thus 
brought to their attention the Magistrates ordered “that the 
‘Treasurer do procure two small Mettle Stoves, and pipes, 
and direet them to he put up in the Lobby of each range of 
Cells, and furnish such Bedsteads, Blankets or Rugs as may 
be found necessary for the Pris 
minutes, November 1, 1809. Report, pp, 148-9, 

Ibid, May, 4, 1811. Report, p. 186 


SeSherigl John’ Beikie's letter to the Court maybe found in the 
Minutes of December 4, 1811. ‘Report, pp. 200-4 
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‘The days of slavery in Canada seem very remote, but in 
early York they were a reality. Two items in Court recor 
concern the slaves of William Jarvis, who was, by the way, 
Chairman of the Court. On January 16, 1801, Kitty, a 
egress, was brought before the magistrates for sentence, 
having previously pleaded guilty to a charge of assault. 
Upon the application of her master, however, she was di 
missed and ordered to return to her duty, “on which con- 
dition the punishment of whipping has been remitted”; but 
she replied she was not guilty and would not return to Mr. 
Jarvis, whereupon she was remanded to prison. In 1811, 
when Thomas Ridout was Chairman of the Court, William 
Jarvis informed the magistrates “that a Negro Boy and 
Girl, his Slaves, had the Evening before been committed to 
Prison for having stolen Gold and Silver out of his Desk”, 
and he prayed that some action might be taken against them 
‘and against one Coackley, “a Free Negro also committed to 
Prison on suspicion of having advis 

Boy and Girl in Eloping with their ¥ 

was decided that the boy should be committed to prison, the 
girl sent back to her master, and Coackley discharged.” 

‘A pleasant description of York as it appeared in the 
early years of the century is given by George Heri 
Deputy Postmaster-General, who wrote that the town, 
“according to the plan, is projected to extend to a mile and 
a half in length. . .. The advancement of this place to its 
present condition has been effected within the lapse of six 
fr seven years, and persons who have formerly travelled in 
this part of the country are impressed with sentiments of 
wonder on beholding a town which may be termed hand- 
some, reared as if by enchantment in the midst of the 
wilderness”, Viewed from a point near the Don, “the seene 
is agreeable and diversified; a blockhouse, situated upon a 
wooded bank, forms the nearest object; part of the town, 
points of land clogthed with spreading oak trees, gradually 
receding from the eye one behind another, until terminated 
by the buildings of the garrison and the spot on which the 
governor's residence is placed, compose the objects on the 
right. The left side of the view comprehends the long 


Minutes, January 16, 1801. Report, vs 14. 
"Ibid, March 1, 1811," Report, p- 174. 
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peninsula which encloses this sheet of water, beautiful on 
Account a its pleidity and rotundty of form; the dstant 
lake, which appears bounded only by the sk, terminates the 
whole" ‘The flowing additonal details are quoted from 
* book published in 1805: 

"the society of th place is hyhly respectable, and its 
hospitality in experienced hy every visitor. The town 
is not larg, but well furnished with every necessary eon- 
Venienes, and the market ie well supplied. There are 
teveral Fespectabie private stores but goods are rather 
high». The River Don empties itself into the hashour a 
ltl above the town, running through a marsh whieh when 
drained, will afford most heaotiful and valuable mesdows 
This has already Deen eeted in x small degree. The 
Jong beach oF peninsula affords a most delightfl He or 
Wall, and Ts considered as s0 hat by the Indians that 

3 Trequently vest to i when indgposed?”* 

Yet “Little York", as it was often called, was title 
better than t-THe Wilds at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, for there were occasional viits of bears and 
wolves.” Bay Street ip said to have once borne the name 
Bear Street boeauso Mr. Justice Boulton’ horses attacked a 
bear in thelr pasture in the viciity. Joseph Willoeks 
letters contain dserptions of similar eves, On Novermber 
3.1800, he wrote: “There was a great depredation com- 
mitted the night before lst by a lock of wolves that came 
into the Town. One man lost 17 sheep; several thers lost 
in proportion’. He also desribes how "too great bears 

"took away two pigs. ‘They eaied the pigs in their 
arms and ran on thers hind legs” Tn 180. Lieutenant 
Faweeit of the 100th Regiment led a beat in George 
Stret by cleaving its heed with his sword! 

‘At the close of 1808" the town plot of Yorke measured 

PBs th, oy. 8 he at onan edt Re 
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420 acres, and there were 456 inhabitants within its limits. 
‘The total value of the property was $14,871, and the taxes 
collected reached the staggering total of £62, a sum which 
ould nowadays hardly pay a month's salary to a minor 
civie official; but it is a far ery in every respect from the 
York of the eatly years of the century to the Toronto of 
modern times, By 1805 the inhabitants had increased to 
474, and the population slowly advanced in succeeding 
years; but such progress as the town had made prior to the 
War of 1812 was largely nullified by the two American oc- 
cupations of 1813." The population of the capital at that 
time was @ mere 700, and but little preparation had been 
made by the British Government to place the town in a 
state of defence. On April 28th a large flect of American 
‘warships appeared at the harbour entrance and landed some 
2000 men to the west of the fortifications. Momentarily 
halted by a small Canadian force under Major Givins, the 
‘Americans were soon in possession of the town, but not 
before a large number of them had been killed or wounded 
when a British powder magazine was fired. General 
Sheaffe's regulars, meantime, were on the way to Kingston, 
leaving wounded in various farmhouses as they retreated 
along the Danforth Road. 

The soldiery engaged in this raid were of a com- 
paratively low calibre, and the plundering of the town was 
restricted only by continual exertions on the part of the 
Rev. John Strachan, who was also prominent during the 
capitulation negotiations. Whether the Government Build- 
ings were burned by Americans or by disaffected Canadians 
is not certain, but it would appear probable that drunken 
‘American sailors set the fire without orders from their 
superiors. ‘The Provincial Treasury suffered a loss of some 
£2000, and the town library and St. James’ Church were 
entered. Numerous inhabitants, especially women, fled up 
‘Yonge Street for safety, some of them finding upon their 
return that their homes had been ransacked. Other ladies 
engaged in patriotic activities during the occupation. John 
Ross Robertson obtained reminiscences from Mrs. Charles 
Seymour, and wrote that in less than a year after the 


‘For a detailed account of the occupation of York see Guillet, Early 
“Life te Upper Canade, Section V, Chapter 3 
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Seymours’ arrival at York “war was declared between the 
two countries, and Mrs. Seymour, although at the time not 
quite six years of age, has still a distinct remembrance of 
the taking of York by the American troops. 

“Mrs, Grant Powell, her mother, had issued invitations 
for a party to be held on the 27th April. Mrs. Seymour 
says she well remembers the guests were slow in arriving. 
One or two ladies eame, but not a gentleman, and all present 
were feeling excited and uncomfortable, dreading they knew 
not what. The suspense was at last ended by the hurried 
entrance of her father who informed them that the Amer- 
jean fleet had been sighted. He told his wife to take the 
child and maid-servants and go at once to Mrs. McGill's 
cottage, which stood in the contre of the now Metropolitan 
Chureh square. This they did without loss of time, Dr. 
Powell also said that what was most required by the Can- 
adians was food, they not having been prepared for the 
attack. Consequently the following morning, Mrs. Seymour 
says, all the ladies at Mrs. MeGill’s were hard at work pre- 
paring provisions for the troops, some making bread, while 
she and Bishop Strachan’s son, James, were first sent out 
to pick up chips to keep the fire alight while the provisions 
were being cooked. The following morning Mrs. Powell 
‘went with her mother and nurse to their home, which they 
found a scene of desolation. ‘The supper table, which had 
given her so much pleasure to admire the night before, had 
evidently been well appreciated by the invaders. ‘The house 
had been ransacked by the Americans, who, she presumed, 
were looking for publie papers, mistaking it for that of her 
grandfather, Chief Justice Powell’. 

‘The Americans had all re-embarked by May 2nd, and 
the townspeople were left to repair the damage as best they 
might. A few weeks later, however, there was another raid 
on York, though in the attack of July 31st the Americans 
remained long enough merely to open the jail, seize flour and 
other provisions from warchouses, and parole the male 
inhabitants. Several public storehouses were ordered 
burned before the invaders withdrew. Many years elapsed 


‘John ang Roberton: Landmarks of Torte, 8041914, Vo. 1M, 
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before the town recovered from the misfortunes of 1813. 

‘A few months after the American occupation Dr 
William (“Tiger”) Dunlop was despatched to York, as he 
Telates, “to take charge of my own men, who were in 
freneral hospital in that garrison. Toronto, then a dirty 
Stagmling village, contained about sixty ‘houses. The 
Shureh—the only one—was converted into a general hos- 
pital”. Soon afterwards the Loyal and Patriotic Society 
Uf Upper Canada provided funds to the extent of £2,000 
for the establishment of the York General Hospital, the 
construction of which was commenced in 1820 on land set 
fide for the purpose by the government; the site was the 
corner of King and John Streets, where the Arlington 
Flotel now stands, and to Archdeacon Strachan is due the 
credit for the hospital's erection 

[Lieutenant Francis Hall visited York shortly after the 
close of the War of 1812, and was net favourably impressed. 
His opinion of the harbour appears particularly unjustitied 
in the light of later developments: 

“York, being the seat of government for the upper 
provinee, is a place of considerable importance in the eyes 
of its inhabitants; to a stranger, however, it presents Title 
tore than about 100 wooden houses, several of them con- 
Yeniently—and even elegantly—built, and I think one, of 
perhaps two, of brick. ‘The publie buildings were destroyed 
by the Americans; but as no ruins of them are visible we 
must conelude either that the destruction exceeded the 
desolation of Jerusalem or that the loss to the arts is not 
‘uite irreparable. I believe they did not leave one stone 
tipon another, for they did not find one. Before the city 
a long flat tongue of land runs into the lake, called Gibraltar 
Point, probably from being very unlike Gibraltar. York, 
wholly useless either as a port or a military post, would 
sink into a. village, and the seat-of government be trans- 
ferred to Kingston, but for the influence of those whose 
property in the place would be depreciated by the change.”** 

Robert Gourlay, who walked from Montreal to York and 
continued by way of the Talbot Settlement to Niagara 
<witiam Dunlop: Recollections of the American War. 1905. p-8 


“Praneis Hall: Travels iw Canada and the United States in 1806-17. 
eis. pp. Be 
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during the carly summer of 1817, wrote" that York's 
Population was then about 1,200. An interesting picture of 
the town as it was two years later has been recorded by 
Bishop Bethune: 

“We erossed the Don over a strong wooden bridge, and 
after half a mile's drive alighted at Mr. De Forest's Inn, 
the best in the place, though Jordan's, nearly opposite, not- 
withstanding its low shabby exterior, was the more popular 
one. There were a few scattered houses on King Street as 
far up as the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, and on 
Front Street, at long intervals, they reached nearly to the 
old Garrison. There were also a few on Duke, Yonge and 
Queen Streets. ‘There were but three brick edifices in the 
town, and exclusive of the military the population was 
about 1,200. ‘Though inferior in size and condition to many 
of our present (1870) villages, York took a high rank as to 
social position, . . . . having not less than twenty families 
of the highest respectability—persons of refinement, and 
many of high intellectual culture. ‘To these were added a 
small sprinkling of military. For the size of the place there 
was a large amount of hospitality exercised, and on a hand- 
some and bountiful seale.”™ 

Soon afterwards E. A. Talbot visited York, being im- 
pressed more by its swampy site than by such material im- 
provements as its thirteen hundred citizens had contrived 
to make: 

“It now contains 1,386 inhabitants, and about 250 
houses, many of which exhibit a very neat appearance. The 
house in which the Licutenant-Governor resides is built of 
wood; and, though by no means contemptible, is much in- 
ferior to some private houses in the town, particularly to 
that of the Honourable and Reverend Dr. Strachan, 

‘The streets of York are regularly laid out, intersecting each 
“Robert Gourlay’s opinions upon the economic condition of the prov 
nce may be found in hls Statistioal Aceovnt of Upper Canada, 
svolumes. 1828. Reference to this muchepereecuted Reformer 
Birachan considered Coutay to be “aPelcked and! suntonent 
person Who has no regard Zor the trath: walle Gourlag was 
‘Squally “complimentary concerning ‘his uitre-Vory erie, de 


fcrbing ‘hing as "a monstrous little fool of & Person rogue 
would have been nearer the trath” 


A. N. Bethune: Memoirs of the Right Rev. John Strachan. 1870 
. 8 
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other at right angles. Only one of them, however, is yet 
completely built; and in wet weather the unfinished streets 
tre, if possible, muddier and dirtier than those of Kingston, 
‘The situation of the town is very unhealthy; for it stands 
‘on a piece of low marshy land, which is better caleulated for 
frog-pond or beaver-meadow than for the residence of 
human beings. The inhabitants are, on this account, much 
subject, particularly in Spring and Autumn, to agues and 
{intermittent fevers; and probably five-sevenths of the 
people are annually afflicted with these complaints. He who 
first fixed upon this spot as the site of the capital of Upper 
Canada, whatever predilection he may have had for the 
roaring of frogs, or for the efflavia arising from stagnated 
waters and putrid vegetables, can certainly have had no 
very great regard for preserving the lives of his Majesty's 
subjects." 

‘The editor of the Gazette was early sensible of the un- 
healthful location of York, and we find that in 1808 he 
published directions whieh he hoped would maintain the 
physical condition of his subscribers: 

“As the month is fast approaching which in this part 
of the country is understood to be the ague and lake fever 
season we publish the following select medical advice, 
‘wishing that if followed it may prove a useful preventive, 
viz: Use great regularity and moderate abstemiousness in 
dict, avoiding fat substances, matters which encourage 
superfluous bile, ‘Two gentle emetics and a mild proportion 
of eathartic medicine, previously taken, are sufficient.” 

During the eighteen-twenties York did not make much 
progress in population, the number of citizens in 1827 being 
only 1,817. It was still a very small town in every respect, 
9B, A. Talbots Five Yeors! Residence in the Canadas. 1824, Vol. 1 

‘pp 100-3.” Though Badward ‘Talbot was in” general unappreet 
BBee at Upper Canada, and its inhabitants, hls opinion of 
York is sintlor to that ‘of several other travellers. “John 
vison, for example, Was impressed with “the natural un 
Dlensanghess of its funtion” and noted that it was “nearly 
Uefenceless” ond "not af-all-calenlated for the seat of govern: 
mont; “He found that Yorks trade was “very trifling, 
ay of the nin as ie" bolng the sett of government, 
Toe tA esta of eeony natural vantage excep that of 
f gund harbour", “(See John Howson: Sketches of Upper 
Gotiuda, 1821 pp: 55-6) 
“York Gazetts, August 18, 1808. 
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ut a public well had been sunk at the market-place, a 
volunteer fire company organized, and itinerant theatricals 
and cireus performances were not unusual. After 1825 the 
‘open space in front of the Jail and Court House was the 
“public place” of the town, and crowds gathered there to 
hear election harangues from William Lyon Mackenzie and 
other politicians of the day—their reception varying from 
popular enthusiasm to mob violence. 

In July, 1827, Captain Basil Hall visited York, “former- 
ly called Toronto,—a name which it was a sin to change”; 
but he was more interested in the cordial reception acy 
corded him by certain of the inhabitants than in a survey 
of the material aspects of the town. As he points out, 
“There is a bright charm in the renewal of old friendships; 
but at the same time, on a long journey in a distant foreign 
Jand, there is a fine sparkling sort of freshness in the active 
hospitality of new acquaintances of whom all that we know 
is from what we see; and, as that is full of kindness to us 
and of anxiety to supply our wants, there is a fairy-tale 
kkind of animation cast over incidents whieh, if enacted in 
the tranquil life of home, would probably possess little or 
no romantic character”. Captain Hall experienced in York 
“one of the truest pleasures of travelling” 

‘Our dinner was laid under the fly of a tent, on the rich 
greensward of a dressed piece of ground, sloping gently 
towards the lake. We sat on the eastern side of the house, 
0 that by five o'clock the shadow fell on us. The deep sea- 
blue surface of old Ontario was now quite smooth; for the 
morning breeze had fallen, except where a few straggling 
catspaws, as we call them, here and there breathed on the 
face of the calm mirror and straightway disappeared. 
‘The air had become deliciously cool and more grateful than 
T can describe, after the sultry day to which we had been 
exposed. The wine was plunged into a large vessel filled 
with ico, close to the table; but the water cooled in a goblet, 
or unbaked earthen pitcher, brought from Bengal; the sight 
of which, with drops like dew oozing from its sides, earried 
my thoughts far back to times when, with friends now all 
gone or scattered never to meet more, I first learned the 
luxuries of a hot climate.” 


‘oBaall, Hall: Travele in America in 1997 and 1828, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 
2623 
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Bairise Troops BURNING THE Don Baince ar THE TIME OF 
‘THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF Yok, 1818 
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‘York Hansour From THE Don Buockxouse, 1810 


‘This interesting fortileation did not survive the American cccupstion 
‘of the town. 
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‘There were several cemeteries in old York, but all trace 
of them has, of course, long since disappeared. ‘The earliest 
‘was an ancient Indian burying-ground at the Sandhill, to 
the west of Yonge Street, in the vieinity of the present St. 
Michael's College, Dr. Scadding describes the locality as 
‘q moderate rise, showing where, in the woods here, at the 
top of the rise, on the west side, was the ‘Indian's Grave’, 
made noticeable to the traveller by a little civilized railing 
surrounding it, The story connected therewith was this: 
When the United States forces were landing in 1813 near 
the Humber Bay, with the intention of attacking the Fort 
and taking York, one of Major Givins' Indians concealed 
himself in a tree, and from that position fired into the boats 
swith fatal effect repeatedly. He was soon discovered, and 
speedily shot. The body was afterwards found and de- 
posited with respect in a little grave here on the crest of 
the Sandhill, where an ancient Indian burying-ground had 
existed, though long abandoned. It would seem that by 
some means the sealp of this poor Indian was packed up 
with the trophies of the eapture of York and conveyed by 
Lieutenant Dudley to Washington. From beng found in 
company with the Speaker’s Mace on that occasion, the 
foolish story arose of its having been discovered over the 
Speaker's chair in the Parliament Building that was de- 
stroyed 

Farther northward, on the north side of Bloor Street, 
and extending from Yonge Street almost to Avenue Road, 
‘was the Potter's Field, the gates of which, and the keeper's 
lodge, were long a familiar sight. Those who declined the 
use of St. James’ Churchyard and the other burial grounds 
found @ place in this cemetery, officially called The York 
General or Strangers’ Burying Ground. Walton's Directory 
for 1894 contains the following concerning it: 

“Dhis institution owes its origin to Mr. Carfrae, junior. 
It comprises six acres of ground, and has a neat sexton’s 
house built close by the gate. The name of the sexton is 
John Wolsteneroft, who keeps a register of every person 
buried therein, Persons of all creeds and persons of no 
reed are allowed burial in this cemetery: fees to the 
sexton, 5s, It was instituted in the fall of 1825, and in- 


'Seadding, Toronto of Old, p. 599 
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corporated by Act of Parliament, 30th January, 1826. It is 
managed by five trustees, who are chosen for life; and in 
cease of the death of any of them a public meeting of the 
inhabitants is called, when they elect a successor or suce 
sors in their place. The present trustees (1883) are 
‘Thomas Carfrae, jun., Thomas D. Morrison, Peter Paterson, 
John Ewart, Thomas Helliwell.”* 

‘The five trustees named were, respectively, Collector of 
Customs, doctor, iron merchant, builder and brewer, all of 
them prominent citizens in early York. Coneerning the 
later history of the cometery Dr. Seadding says: 

“A remote sequestered piece of ground in 1825, the 
Potter's Field in 1845 was more or less surrounded by 
buildings, and regarded as an impediment in the way of 
public improvement. Interments were accordingly pro- 
hibited. ‘To some extent it has been cleared of human 
remains, and in due time will be built over. Its successor 
and representative is the Toronto Necropolis, the trustees 
of which are empowered, after the lapse of twenty-one 
years, to sell the old burying-ground.”* 

In another direction, west of Spadina Avenue, was the 
ancient military cemetery, ‘a clearing in the thiek brush- 
‘wood of the locality, of an oblong shape, its four picketed 
sides directed exactly towards the four cardinal points. The 
setting off of the neighbouring streets and lots at a different 
angle caused the boundary lines of this plot to run askew to 
every other straight line in the vicinity. Over how many a 
now forgotten and even obliterated grave have the custom- 
ary farewell volleys here been fired !—those final honours to 
the soldier, always so touching; intended doubtless, in the 
old barbarie way, to be an incentive to endurance in the 
sound and well; and eonsolatory in anticipation to the sick 
and dying. 

“Jn the mould of this old cemetery, what a mingling 
from distant quarters! Hearts finally at rest here, fluttered 
in their last beats far away, at times, to old familiar scenes 
“beloved in vain’ Iong ago; to villages, hedgerows, lanes, 
fields, in green England and Ireland, in rugged Scotland and 
Wales, Many a widow, standing at an open grave here, 

“George Walton: York Commercial Directory for 1824. 188. p. 81 
sSeadding, sbi, p- 409, 
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holding the hand of orphan boy or girl, has ‘wept her 
soldier dead’, not slain in the battlefield, indeed, but fallen, 
nevertheless, in the discharge of duty, before one or other 
of the subtle assailants that, even in times of peace, not 
tunfrequently bring the career of the military man to a 
premature close, Among the remains in this ancient bw 

plot are those of a child of the first Governor of Upper 
Canada, a fact commemorated on the exterior of the 
mortuary chapel over his own grave in Devonshire, by a 
tablet on which are the words: ‘Katharine, born in Upper 
Canada, 16th Jan, 1798; died and was buried at York 
‘Town, in that Province, in 1794" 

While upon the subject of landmarks in York and 
vicinity it will be appropriate to describe the cight block- 
houses, one or two of which still remain—interesting sur- 
vivals of other days, ‘The first. was located in the south 
seetion of the enclosure of the fortifications as erected by 
Governor Simeoe. The second was farther westward, about 
the centre of the parade-ground. A third was on Gibraltar 
Point (now Hanlan's) : this blockhouse, which had one or 
two guns, was erected in 1794 and demolished in 1818. ‘The 
point upon which it was located was later dredged out, and 
ferry docks erected near by; and in the early eighteen- 
nineties the remains of the blockhouse, as well as some small 
cannon balls, were uncovered during dredging operations. 

To the north-west of the fortifications was located a 
fourth blockhouse, but it disappeared in the early eighteen 
twenties. ‘The remaining blockhouses were seattered about 
at a considerable distance from one another. One was 
located on the west side of the Don River, near the mouth, 
Just south of the site of the first Parliament Buildings. It 
was destroyed during the American occupation of 1813, At 
the comer of Sherbourne and Bloor Streets, on the east side, 
stood a sixth blockhouse, and a seventh of similar con- 
struction occupied the north-east corner of Spadina and 
College Streets, where an offiee building recently replaced 
‘the church known as Broadway Tabernacle. The eighth 
blockhouse stood on the east side of Yonge, opposite the 
present Belmont Street. ‘The structure was built of logs 
and covered an area of 100 square feet. It was erected by 


“Ubi, pp. 645, 
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the Provincial Government in 1888, presumably in antici- 
pation of further advances upon Toronto similar to those 
which characterised the rising of the previous year. Before 
its demolition in 1865 several families had oceupied it as a 
residence, 

All the blockhouses were very similar in construction 
and adaptability for defence. The Bloor-Sherbourne and 
College-Spadina structures were almost exactly alike, being 
built of squared pine logs about a foot in diameter, and the 
interstices were filled with mortar. ‘They were two storeys 
in height, about twenty-five feet square, and were entered 
by a flight of steps from the ground to the upper storey. 
Loopholes for muskets enabled defending troops to com- 
mand every approach on all four sides. The buildings would 
accommodate about fifty men, twenty of whom could be 
stationed at the loopholes at one time. 

‘A military memory of another nature is provided by the 
low log buildings which Jong stood on the Garrison Com- 
mon, They were controlled by the Indian Department, and 
in one of them was a forge in charge of Mr. Higgins, 
armourer; here the Indians were able to have their fishing- 
spears, axes, knives and tomahawks sharpened. Another 
building in this group later provided a schoolroom for the 
children of the locality. Before returning to the progress 
of the town itself it will not be out of place to mention that. 
an interesting reminiscence of the Davenport Road district 
relates to the earliest ice-houses in the vieinity of York, 
“rude buildings of slab, thiekly thatched over with pine 
branches”, where spring-water ice obtained from near-by 
mill-ponds was first stored in large quantities about 1829-30 
by one Richards, a negro. 

In July, 1838, the population of the town proper was 
given as “4,001 males and 8,472 females”. But added to 
this was “Macaulay Town, 858; from Osgoode Hall, where 
Macaulay Town ends, to Farr’s Brewery, Lot Street, about 
'400; and Windmill, about 300”;** making a grand total of 
8,731 people. Just prior to its advance to city status York 
did not extend even into localities which have long been 
considered the centre of Toronto, A writer notes that 

“bid p. 410. 
“Walton's Diveotorn, facing p. 125, 
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“Albert Street, now the most densely-built portion off Yonge 
Street, was in 1834 known as Macaulay Lane, and deseribed 
by Walton as ‘fronting the fields’. From this point a long 
stretch of fine forest-land extended to Yorkville; the fields 
which Macaulay Lane fronted were the improvements 
around Dr. Macaulay's abode. The white entrance gate to 
his house was near where now a street leads into Trinity 
Square. Dr. Macaulay's clearing on the north side of 
Macaulay Lane was, in. relation to the first town-plot of 
York, long considered a locality particularly remote, a spot 
to be discovered by strangers not without difficulty. In 
attempting to reach it we have distinct accounts of persons 
bewildered and lost for long hours in the intervening 
marshes and woods. Mr. Justice Boulton, travelling from 
Prescott in his own vehicle and bound for Dr. Macaulay's 
domicile, was dissuaded, on reaching Mr, Small's house at 
the eastern extremity of York, from attempting to push 
on to his destination, although it was by no means late, on 
account of the inconveniences and perils to be encounteres 
and half the following day was taken up in accomplishing 
the residue of the journey. A quarter of a century sufficed 
to transform Dr. Macaulay's garden and grounds into a 
‘well-peopled city distriet.”"" 

On one occasion at least there was some remarkable 
wild pigeon shooting in the town. An account contemporary 
with that pioneer sport says that “some two summers ago 
a stream of them took it into their heads to fly over York; 
and for three or four days the town resounded with one 
‘continued roll of firing, as if a skirmish were going on in the 
streets,—every gun, pistol, musket, blunderbuss, and fire- 
arm of whatever description was put in requisition. ‘The 
constables and police magistrates were on the alert, and 
offenders without number were pulled upp—among whom 
were honourable members of the executive and legislative 
councils, crown lawyers, respectable staid citizens, and last 
of all the sheriff of the county; till at last it was found that 
pigeons, flying within easy shot, were a temptation too 
strong for human virtue to withstand; and so the contest 


"J, Timperlake: Nustrated Toronto, Past and Present, 1877. pp. 
TOs. 
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was given up, and a sporting jubilee proclaimed to all and 
sundry” 

‘A glimpse of the life of a class of citizens which does not, 
figure largely in the pages of historical works is afforded by 
the following enthusiastic letter*® of Sophia Hill, an im. 
migrant of but a few months: 


{ttle York, Upper Canada. 


Dear Father and Mother:—I have to inform you that 
John and I are'living at his aunt Carpenter's, and we are 
very comfortably settled indeed. John has plenty of work, 
and we are doing very well indeed, for John is getting Ts. 64. 
a day of our money; and his aunt is very kind to me, and I 
‘am just as comfortable as I was at home, indeed more s0, 
for I never knew the want of vietuals or drink since I 
entered my aunt's house, and while T am writing this we 
have a bottle of good old port wine on the table; and I was 
wishing that you could enjoy yourselves with the same. 
But if you were all here, to enjoy yourselves altogether, it 
‘would be more comfortable; and if you were here you would 
find it a great deal better than you do in England, for you 
do not hear any complaint or any begging here. "I should 
like to fly over to Frome to see you all, but if you would give 
me all the birds’ cages you have got I would not stop there, 
for I never saw a more beautiful, pleasant place in all my 
life than Little York is, I shall not persuade you to come, 
you ean use your own mind; there are plenty of your tools 
used here for combing: flax. 
“Please to tell my brother Frank there is hatting busi- 
ness carried on here, and if he had a little money he might 
jon be a gentleman, Tell Frederick shoemaking is an 
excellent trade, and so is glazing. Please to tell my brother 
Richard that gardening is one of the best of trades here, 
for people are too independent to raise their own garden- 
stuff, and a cabbage is sold for 4d. in the market; a good 
gardener is wanted here very bad indeed. Please to tell 
MSuesee Emigrants for Canada. 1858, pp. 56-7. The, deserintion, 
fRoweven, Is evidently talen from Dr, William Dunlop's Stati 
Heal" Skitohes of Upper. Canada” (1882), 60" thatthe event 
hronieled probably eosurved in 1830. 


“Printed in the Quorterly Revi, September, 1885, in the, setion 
devoted to “Emigration—Letters from Canada’ 2 
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my dear sister Eliza if I had hearkened to her I never should 
have been in Ameriea; but I only wish she had my spirit to 
come here too,—she would not want to go back again. Ask 
her if she knew Naney Poolman, in Wine-Street, who used 
to play with Edith Sheppard so much, and tell her 1 am 
living with her, and am as happy as the day is long; and I 
should have been ten times more so, had it not been for the 
toss of my poor child, who died soon after we came here— 
she had every attention paid her. 

“We were five weeks coming from Bristol to Quebec, 
and eighteen days to Little York; we had a very pleasant 
passage on the ocean, but very rough up the rapids, and 
that is the reason Mrs. Carpenter wished me to come New 
York way. Give my kind love to Little Jane and tell her 1 
wish she was out here, as she could get as much work as 
she could do, and good work too—it is 2s. 6d. for making a 
shirt, without any stitching, and T have as much in the 
house as T ean do. Please to tell Mr. and Mrs. F— that I 
think they were foolish in going back again, for I am sure 
they might have done very well here; but that is the way 
of some people, they just come and look round and run back 
again before they know anything about it, and give it a bad 
name; but T speak as I find it: I have never known the want 
of anything since I landed in America; and wearing 
apparel is just as cheap as it is at home; I have bought a 
very handsome leghorn bonnet for 19s., a new hat for John, 
1 pair of shoes each, two new gowns and aprons, a very 
handsome black silk shawl, and a pair of new trousers for 
John, and I have a pound to spare; and this is more than T 
should have had in Frome in a year, therefore I do not 
repent leaving it; but if I had you all here I should be 
happier. Do not delay writing, for I long to hear from you. 


From your loving Son and Daughter, 
John and Sophia Hil.” 


Another of the immigrants of the early thirties who so 
greatly increased the population of Upper Canada wrote 
from York in 1882 that he had not enough capital to take 
up farming, “so I thought I had better give up all thoughts 
of land and go on with shoemaking, which T think is the 
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most profitable trade here; the journeyman's wages are 
if you put out the best top-boots to make, they 
making: Wellington boots, 14s.; and common 
boots that people wear instead of high shoes are 7s. 6d, 
making; women’s low shoes, 88. Ihave got more work than 
Tean do myself. Tam happy to tell you I never had a better 
chance in my life to do well” 

‘The town in which these tradesmen's families were doing 
so much better than they could ever hope to in the Old Land 
was deseribed by a contemporary traveller as standing “in a 
level and marshy country. ‘The place is prosperous, and the 
price of building-ground struck me as very high. . . . The 
public buildings are just what they ought to be—plain and 
substantial. ... The Government House is of wood—rather 
a singular eireumstanee, since brick is a common building 
material in town”. When the Rev. Isaac Fidler, for 
time Anglican missionary at Thornhill, arrived at York in 
1882)after a five-day passage across the lake by sailing- 
vessel, he immediately “went in quest of lodgings; but 
emigrants had begun to pour in by hundreds daily, and all 
places where boarders were admitted were already oc- 
cupied. ‘The Archdeacon’s son, on learning my difficulty, 
accompanied me to two or three houses, at the last of which 
we obtained lodgings for cight dollars a week—about one- 
third what they had ost us in New York, ... The number of 
brick and wood buildings in progress of erection was quite 
surprising. Alf over the town were building lots on which 
masons and carpenters were busy. The saw, the axe, the 
chisel, the hammer, and the trowel resounded on every side”. 

In addition to private buildings, the Rev. Mr. Fidler 
noticed that “a eapacious market-house of brick” and 
‘the Houses of Parliament were being constructed. The 
corner-stone of the new St. James’ Church was laid 
during his stay in York, and such a large crowd 
was attracted by the event that most of the ladies 
could not obtain admittance. Observing that the 
circumstance proved “how strongly the spirit of inde- 
pendence exists in Canada”, he noted that “the Arch- 
‘Letter, of Humphrey, Cooper, October 25, 1832, quoted in Sussex 
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‘thomas Hamilton! Afew and Mannere in Ameriea. 1888, Val. I, pp 
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, with some other ladies, 
ascended to the belfry (i.e.—of the old chureh), but the 
‘room was already so crowded with spectators that admis- 
sion to the windows was impossible unless some of the others 
‘would resign their place. I interceded for the ladies, but 
those who were already on the vantage ground refused to 
resign it, and the ladies were consequently debarred”. 

‘A formal description of York at this period of its 
history notes that “it is well situated on the north of an 
excellent harbour on Lake Ontario, and contains the House 
of Assembly, Government House, Provincial Bank, College, 
Court House, Hall for the Law Society, Gaol, Barracks, 
Churches and other places of worship, with several other 
public buildings; the streets are spacious and regular; 
many of the houses aro built of brick and stone, but the 
majority are of timber. ‘The population is considerable, 
and rapidly increasing. Being the residenee of the Chiet 
Officers of the Government, many of the luxuries of life are 
to be had. There are several newspapers published here. 
‘The lands in the neighbourhood are highly cultivated, and 
the market of the town is always well supplied”. 

As a general rule this last statement was true, but a 
resident of Toronto in 1887 noted that there were times 
when it was difficult to procure any meat but salt pork; it 
may be assumed, however, that this condition was caused 
almost entirely by difficulties of transportation in the spring 
season, when the roads were breaking up and navigation 
hhad not commenced. Mrs. Jameson refers to a comparative 
seareity-of this kind in Toronto in April, 1887. She was 
living in the fashionable western suburbs of the city of that 
day——in the vicinity of Spadina and Palace (Front) Streets 
—and the remoteness of the Toronto market necessitated 
management and forethought to keep the larder full: 

“Our table, however, is pretty well supplied. Beef is 
tolerable, but lean; mutton bad, scarce, and dearer than 
beet; pork excellent and delicate, being fattened principally 
on Indian corn, ‘The fish is of many various kinds, and 
delicious. During the whole winter we had black bass and 


‘Isaac Fidler: Observations on the Professions, Literature, Maxnere 
‘gud Emigration in the United Sates ed. Canada. 1885. pp 


‘Prancis A Brans: The Emigrants Director and Guide, 1883, p. 142, 
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whitefish, caught in holes in the ice, and brought down by 
the Indians. Venison, game and wild fowl are always to be 
had; the quails, which are caught in immense numbers near 
‘Toronto, are most delicate eating; I lived on them when 1 
could eat nothing else. What they call partridge here is a 
small species of pheasant, also very good; and now we are 
promised snipes and woodeocks in abundance. The wild 
goose is also excellent eating when well cooked. . . . The 
higher class of people are supplied with provisions from 
their own lands and farms, or by certain persons they know 
and employ. . . . Those who have farms near the city, or 
country establishment of their own, raise poultry and 
vegetables for their own table. As yet I have seen no 
vegetables whatever but potatoes; even in the best seasons 
they are not readily to be procured in the market.""* 
‘There were, of course, fancy foods available in Toronto. 
‘Those who could afford imported delicacies were usually 
able to buy them, though some luxuries—oysters, for ex- 
ample,—had often to be purchased in large quantities. In 
the Upper Canada Gazette occurs the advertisement of 
James F. Smith, a merchant at the corner of Church and 
Palace (Front) Streets, and in his announcement dated 
March 25, 1880, he states that he “daily expects Oysters 
(in shell). Lobsters, Mackerel, North Shore Herring, and 
Salmon pickled and smoked”. He also advertises for sale a 
large variety of imported wines and liquors, “Sugar-Double, 
Single Refined, and moist; Tea of every description; Sauces, 
Pickles, East India preserves; Candied Lemons, Citron and 
Orange Peel; Anchovy Paste and Fresh Curry; Codfish of 
various kinds; Digby and Lockfine Herrings; English 
Cheese—Dolphin, King’s Arms, Berkley, Pine Apple, 
Truckle and Double Gloucester; Tobacco, Snuff, Havana 
Cigars and Pipes.’ In the early thirties even ice cream, 
then usually ealled ies, was sold im York. Thomas Hamil- 
ton states that in passing through the streets he was 
“rather surprised to observe an affche intimating that ee 
creams were to be had within, The weather being hot I 
Anna Jameson: Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 


Bat Vol. I, pb. 207-8. 
“Upper Canada Gazette, March 25, 1820. 
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centered, and found the master of the establishment to be an 
Italian. [never ate better ices at Grange’s"* 

‘On March 6, 1834, the town of York became the city 
of Toronto. ‘The change to city status was not accomplished 
without a fight. ‘The Family Compact and ultra-Tory party, 
‘who at that time claimed a monopoly of the spirit of loyalty, 
‘were determined in their opposition to the alteration of the 
good old British “York” into the “wild and terrific” Indian 
name “Toronto”. It was opposed for another reason, too, 
fand one for which there was better argument. It was 
quite apparent that the change meant the concession of re- 
sponsible government to the inhabitants, for while they had 
formerly elected merely one town warden (whose chief duty 
‘seems to have been to preside at the town-meeting), they 
were, under city status, to have power to select the entire 
City Couneil which was to replace the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, the chief governing body perviously. This quite 
evidently imposed upon the citizens the necessity of an ap- 
peal to the people, or—as one of the most violent critics of 
the seheme, Chief Justice William Dummer Powell, deserib- 
ed it—“the curse of a popular election”. But all the power 
that could be brought to bear was not enough, and it is 
consequently quite appropriate that the first Mayor to be 
chosen from his fellow aldermen was that agitator and 
Reformer—the John Wilkes of his perfod—William Lyon 
Mackenzi 

‘The inauguration of the eity of Toronto in March, 1834, 
was the signal for great developments in all directions. 
Numerous by-laws and regulations which were passed in 
quick succession are described elsewhere. Among other 
improvements the first wooden sidewalks were built to re- 
place the footpaths and flagstones, and the main streets 
were graded and gravelled. ‘The financial condition of the 
new city, we are informed, was “wretched”: 

“The value of all the property in the city was under five 
hundred thousand dollars, and there was a debt of forty- 
five thousand dollars, contracted on account of the Market 
Buildings. In anticipation of the taxes it was necessary to 
borrow five thousand dollars. ‘The Bank of Upper Canada 
refused to advance the money, though this might perhaps be 
‘Hlamitton, op. eit, Vol. I, p. 3 
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accounted for by the fact that the Bank President, Dr 
‘Widmer, was defeated by the Mayor in the election of 
councillors. Application was next made to the manager 
of the Farmers’ Bank, and, on personal security of the 
Mayor and other members of the Couneil being given, the 
money was loaned. To meet the demands on the city 
treasury it was necessary to levy a rate of three pence on 
the pound sterling. This was regarded as a monstrous 
piece of fiseal oppression, almost sufficient to justify a small 
rebellion. To such an extent was the public dissatisfaction 
carried at what was considered the exorbitant taxes that 
the Mayor found it necessary to call a public meeting to 
make an explanations 

“The meeting called by the Mayor took place on the 29th 
of July. After Mr. Mackenzie had explained at some length 
46 hecessity for the three-penny tax, Mr. Sheriff Jarvis 
mm aprapted by saying it was his intention to move a censure 

the conduct of the Mayor. There were some two 
snot sand persons present, and as the majority were the 
friends of the Mayor he met this menace by a resolution 
pledging the citizens not to support at the next Parliament- 
ary election a candidate whose position as an office-holder 
made him dependent upon the Government. The meeting 
became very noisy and uprosrious, and was in consequence 
adjourned till the next day. ‘The meeting had commenced 
at six o'clock in the evening, and on the morning of the 
second day the opponents of the Mayor issued placards 
calling the adjourned meeting for three o'clock in the after- 
noon—an hour at which it would be very inconvenient for 
the mechanics and business men to attend. The Mayor 
regarded this as a breach of faith, forbade the city bellman 
to ery the meeting for that hour, and resolved not to attend 
it himself. The market, in which the meeting was held, 
‘was a parallelogram, and over the butchers’ stalls was @ 
baleony to accommodate spectators. While the Sheriff was 
addressing the meeting: he said: ‘I care no more for Mr. 
‘Mackenzie than’—here he looked up and saw a crow flying 
over—‘that crow’, he added. ‘This was deemed a great 
oratorical stroke and it elicited a cheer. The crowd above, 
in stamping their feet, broke down the balcony, and in the 
descent some were impaled on the butchers’ hooks, and 
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others were wounded by the falling debris or by the crush 
Sf persons upon them. 

Seven or eight people, including Sheriff Jarvis’ son, died 
of the injuries they received, and others were erippled for 
life by this unfortunate accident. 

‘The new city forged ahead a little too rapidly at the start, 
and there was a reaction. The Toronto Albion outlines 
the advance as it appeared about a year and a half Inter: 

“In Mr, Gourlay's Statiatieal Acceount of Upper Canada, 
published in 1817, he writes of what was then Little York 
fs follows:—'I suppose its population to be 1,200 souls; 
for five miles round the capital of Upper Canada searcely 
fone improved farm ean be seen in contact with another. 
‘The only connected settlement is about five miles to the 
north of Yonge Street; in other directions, as far as the 
district goes, you might travel to its utmost limits and not 
find more than one farm house for every three miles. Sue! 
wwas the state of things in Upper Canada in 1817. ““t 
41835 we find the town of Little York metamorphosed int, 
the City of Toronto and a population of from 12,00b ta 
14,000 souls. Supposing that on the average six persons 
lived in each house, there were then 200 houses; upon the 
same calculation, now there must be, taking the large 
Amount of the estimated population, 2,338 houses, and sup- 
posing the average value of the houses in 1817 to be £200 
tach, the building property was then worth £40,000; and 
suppose their average value now to be £400 each (and con- 
sidering the number of large and valuable houses being 
built it will be greatly too low) the building property of the 
city is worth £993,200, showing an outlay of £893,200 sinee 
1817. This applies to dwelling houses alone, and, when the 
large stores and public improvements are taken into ac- 
count, the Teast sum that can be supposed is a millon 
Look again at the difference in the three principal outlets; 
instead of the four miles Mr. Gourlay talks of, on which 
there was seareely one improved farm, there is now searcely 
a lot not improved. 

impeslake, op ity pp. D4. ‘The tax Fate which almost provoked 

ots aarvanted Wp aout afteen mig onthe dallas. Foran 
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“It is not unusual to hear people crouking that there is 
a check to business and buildings in Toronto; every place 
is subject to such checks; a year or two ago Rochester was 
universally thought to be on the decline; it is now all 
activity. ‘The trath was that the folks of Rochester had 
done as those of Toronto did last year—they went too fast, 
and alittle time must be taken to recover it.” 

In 1832 the first great cholera epidemic had visited York, 
and about 400 persons died of the disease. Archdeacon 
Strachan was as active in good works during this time of 
stress as he had been during the American occupation of 
1818. He circulated a subscription list by which £1,268 9s. 
was collected for the relief of widows and orphans bereaved 
by the epidemic, and 150 families benefitted from the fund. 
An inseribed piece of plate was presented to Dr. Strachan 
by a large number of citizens, who rightly considered that 
his self-sacrifice was worthy of public recognition, 
Memories of the distressing conditions so vividly narrated 
im Defoe's Journal of the Plague Year are called to mind 
‘when one reads in the Court records of 1838 the resolution 
“that the cholera carts be sold forthwith”, ‘The Potters’ 
Field had, by order of the Magistrates, received the bodies 
of most of those who had died in the York hospital.” 

From time to time during the next quarter century the 
cholera or, as it was later called, “ship fever”, recurred in 
‘Toronto as in other parts of Canada during the days of 
extensive immigration under improper supervision. In 
1884, shortly after the unfortunate market accident, the 
pestilence broke out again. Concerning William Lyon Mae- 

Toronto. Albion, 1836. (‘The exact date of ‘neue 1s not available.) 
gee J, E, Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, « History. 1923. 
‘iol, bp 168.9, for details concerning this presentation, and 
alist ‘of the suteeribers, "A ave pamphlet descriptive of the 
resentation, the address “and. inteription, ‘and "Archdeacon 
Rifachans feply, fein the ‘Toronto. Publle Librayy. It. it 
Enltied ‘Tribute of Respect and Gratitude to the Honouratle 
feud Venerable Avehdeuson Strachan, by number of the 2 
bitonts of the City of Poronta, 1885," ‘A. nermon on. the 
Sholers epidemte, by Azehdeacon AMourtain, dedieated to Lord 
‘Aylmer ‘And. published st. his request, wae delivered in “the 
Qkitedral “Chureh of Quebec on December 30, 1852," When 
fad In Quebec in 1000 ft was entitled A, Retvogpect of the 
Bummer ied Aucune of 1302" "A considerable part of 1 may 
ibe'Tound in the Canndian Literary Magasive, Apr, 183. 
‘Jones, op. city ps 14. 
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kenzi's unselfish activities during this epidemie his bio 
grapher says: 

“During the term of Mr, Mackenaie’s mayoralty the 
cholera revisited the ety, and swept away every twentieth 
Snhabitant. During the whole af the time that it raged, the 
Mayor was at the post of duty and of danger. He sought 
dat the helpless vietims of the dvease and administered to 
their wants. He was constant in his attendance on the 
Cholera hospital. In the height of the panie occasioned by 
fils terrible disease, when nobody else eould be induced to 
{uke the cholera patients to the hospital, he. visited the 
bodes of the victims, and, placing them in the cholera cart 
with whatever assistance he could get from the families of 
the plaguestricken, drove them to the hospital. On some 
days he made several visits of this kind to the pest-hoate 
Day and night he gave himself no rest. At length worn out 
by fatigue, the disease from which he had done so much to 
save others overtook himself. ‘The attack was not of an 
tauravated nature; and he was fortunate in obtaining the 
timely assistance of Dr. Widmer; for medieal men were dif- 
feult to be ebiained, and many persons without. medical 
fdueation oF experience practised on the unfortunate 

Tn 1849 ocourred the great ship fever epidemic, spread 
through the Canadas by incoming settlers. A writer de- 
seribes that in Toronto “the worst ravages of the disease 
had been among immigrants worn. by fatigue and: misery, 
and among the lower class of the statie population who were 
Steady patrons of the smal drinking-shops with which the 
city abounded" Large numbers of immigrants died on 
Toronto wharves or in the hospital at the north-west corner 
of King and John Streets. January 8, 1860, was appointed 
2 day of publie thanksgiving for the end of the plague. 

“Again in 1864 there was a recurrence of the disease, As 

hares Lindsey: Life and Ponce of Wiliam Lyon Mackense, 162 
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in the visitations of 1882 and 1834 there was one man 
whose self-sacrifice merited the public thanks of his fellow- 
citizens; and anyone might well envy the appreciation which 
wa accorded—not after his death but during his lifetime— 
to Joseph Rowell, Councillor and Chairman of the Board of 
Health. ‘The City Couneil presented him with a resolution 
‘engrossed on parchment, “for his indefatigable zeal and 
perseverance during the late epidemic, he having spared 
neither time nor trouble in endeavouring to arrest the 
ravages of that dreadful disease; cleansing filthy habita. 
tions, visiting the sick, and even coffining the dead. He was 
a daily gratuitous visitor of the hospitals, providing for 
the comfort and medical attendance of the unhappy victims 
of that destroying disorder, there being no duty, however 
disagreeable or dangerous, that he did not cheerfully under- 
take, to the very great and material assistance of the Board 
of Health in the execution of their arduous and responsible 
duties”. 

While upon the subject of medical conditions it will be 
of interest to refer to Mr. Gidney, who was possibly 
Toronto's first dentist. In any case he received “very liberal 
patronage” as early as 1825, and after some years “in the 
most opulent and enlightened eapitals in Europe” was back 
in town again; all of which he explains in his well-worded 
announcement in the press of 183 

‘Mr. G. remembers with lively gratitude the very liberal 
patronage received during his residence in this place in the 
winter of 1825. Hejnow thinks that his services will be 
more valuable from the ten years’ additional praetice, 6 or 
7 years of which have been passed in some of the most 
opulent and enlightened Capitals in Europe.” 

In later years, even in comparatively recent times, there 
were numerous quacks and “characters” about the Market 
who would sell you anything from cure-all salve to fly- 
paper, and whose repertoire comprehended any service from 
pulling teeth to writing love letters. 

Meanwhile the city was extending westward. In 1884 
King Street had 287 buildings, the greater part of them, of 
course, east of Yonge; and in the same year Yonge Street 
"Quoted in Bidaleton, iid, p. 256 
"Courier of Upper Canada, January 16, 188, 
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contained 104 buildings. But by 1838 the population of the 
ity was almost equally divided by Yonge Street, 6,469 
people residing east of it and 6,002 to the westward; while 
fon years later there were 23,508 persons, occupying. 3,795 
houses, and the city boasted 10 public halls, 21 churches, 4 
colleges, 61 schools, 318 merchant’ shops, and 142 inns and 
taverns. 

Travellers’ impressions gxe always of interest, though 
not infrequently biassed. Mrs. Anna Jameson described 
‘Toronto in the late thirties as “a litte ill-built town on low 
land at the bottom of a frozen hay, with one very ugly 
chareh without tower or steeple, some government offices 
built of staring red brick in the most tasteless, vulgar style 
imaginable; three feet of snow all around, and the grey, 
sullen, wintry lake, and the dark gloom of the pine forest 
bounding the prospect: such seems Toronto to me now. I 
did not expect much, but for this T was not prepared”. 
But she was not quite so severe in her criticism of the city 
fs it appeared in summer. At the time of her residence in 
Toronto the increasing population had led to some improve- 
ments in street transport. The first eabs were introduced 
about 1897, and there were two livery stables—Field's on 
Henrietta Street, and John Grantham's at the Old British 
Coffee House on Front Street—"where ean be had Horse 
Coaches, Gigs, Waggons, Sleighs, ete,, upon reasonable 
terms”. 

Social life was quite extensively developed in the Toronto 
of the late thirties, for we find’? among organisations in 
active operation many of a fraternal nature—of which 
those of the firemen and the National Societies were pre- 
eminent—and others with religious, charitable or literary 

City of Toronto Auxiliary Bible Society. 

City of Toronto Ladies’ Bible Association. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


"Anna Jameson: Stetces in Canada, and Ramble among the Red 
oe tea, Seitcn Se Sasa k. 7 

“earg, Walton: Cay of Teroto nd Home District Commercial 
Birr and Retr ah Almanac ani Clea or Tat 

‘ome It of societies and organisations was compiled from Walton's 
Directory for 1837. am ss 
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“Upper Canada Religious Tract and Book Society. 
(Established 1852) 

Society for Converting and Civilizing the Indians, and 
Propagating the Gospel among the Destitute Settlers 
in Upper Canada. (Established 1830). 
ty of Toronto Institusion for the Relief of the Orphan, 
‘the Fatherless and Widow. 

City of Toronto Temperance Society. (stablished 
1828). 

City of Toronto Annual Bazaar. 

Upper Canada College Cricket Club. 

City of Toronto Literary Club, (Established 1836). 

City of Toronto Ethical and Literary Society. (Hstab- 

lished 1886) 

Strangers’ Burial Ground. (Established 1825). 

City of Toronto Horticultural Society. 

Commercial News Room, City of Toronto. 

‘Toronto Mechanies' Institute. (Batablished 1881). 

City of Toronto Board of Trade. 

City of Toronto Mechanies’ Association. (Established 

‘in 1836 “for the protection of Mechanical Labour”). 

St. George's Society. (Established 1835). 

St. Patrick's Society. (Established 1836). 

St. Andrew's Society. (Established 1836). 

'At the time of the Rebellion of 1837 Toronto was in the 
midst of an era of notable expansion, having developed 
during the previous few years from a small town to a 
thriving and enterprising city of some 12,000 inhabitants, 
Characteristically conservative, its people were not usually 
sympathetic towards Reformers—as rabid mobs had more 
than onee demonstrated. There is no doubt, however, that 
reforms were long overdue, and, though the means to effect 


changes were not always the best, it may at least be 4 


said that the difficulties to be overcome appeared almost 
insuperable. William Lyon Mackenzie, at his best as an 
agitator, gained a greater following after the dumping of 
his type into the harbour by-sympathisers of the Family 
Compact. In Toronto the Reformers were accustomed to 
meet gt the Sun Tavern, at the north-west corner of Queen 
and Yonge Streets, and later in John Doel’s home and 
brewery on the north-west corner of Bay and Adelaide, 








‘The, Tavern stood om the wet ide of Yonge Street, ehort distance 
north of Hinton’ Avenue ‘endervous of Mackenaies 


FLOGGING A PRISONER AT TORONTO JAUL, JANUARY 6, 1871 
Jn part the punishment was apparently for the edition of the other 
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‘The details of their activities and the preparations for re- 
bellion may be found elsewhere, but, some description of 
the resulting confusion in the city will be of interest here, 

‘The gathering of “Patriots” at Montgomery's Tavern, 
North Yonge Street, in tho early days of December, 1897, 
appears to have been taken seriously by everyone except 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Francis Bond Head. Such 
was bis neglect of all precautions that nothing but dis- 
Organisation and indecision among the rebels prevented the 
capture of the capital. The shooting of Colonel Moodie on 
the Monday evening prior to the main engagement showed 
that the insurgents meant business, though their cowardice 
during Tuesday's raid down Yonge Street was a great dis 
appointment to their leaders. ‘The journal of William 
Hamilton Merritt provides some interesting details of the 
confusion in the eity after the raid. Merritt, then a student 
at Upper Canada College, notes that the ringing of the 
alarm bells was considered “merely a lark of the porter’’s 
put in the morning the reality and imminence of danger was 
quickly felt, though, since the boys obtained a holiday on 
that account, they were naturally not at first greatly con- 
cerned. Several of them, however, were captured by the 
rebels when their curiosity led them up Yonge Street: 

“It was @ curious sight to behold guards of civilians 
about Government House, the shops all closed, people hurry- 
ing silently in all diredtions, some with arms and some with- 
out; then, at the town hall, where was the chief assemblage, 
‘were cannon with torches ready to be lighted, arms were 
being distributed, and melancholy was exhibited im every 
countenance, Nothing was done that day except, various 
‘movements to defend the town, barricading the streets and 
filling houses with men, All was exciting; it was indeed a 
change agreeable from our dull work at college. This was 
something like life; we had often read in history of re- 
bellion and war, but had never experienced the feeling of 
the immediate presence of conflict, of a real state of things 
when human life is held at so cheap a rate, 

We boys almost in a body visited Government House 
‘An excellent short acount is W. 8, Wallace: The Family, Compact 
Tele ew Gali rt ie tn Urver Gena, Seige 


Shapters HV" ant V, for description of the Batile of Mont” 
GeaetGeS Farm and the subsequent escape of the “Patriots” 
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to offer our services to Sir Francis Bond Head to fight for 
our Queen and country. He received us kindly, gave us a 
piece of cake, and advised us to go home as soon as pos 
sible. My brother and I and James Ingersoll, also of St 
Catharines, not quite satisfied with playing so tame a part, 
were determined that we would eatch a sight of the rebels 
if possible, 

‘We ran north up what is now Queen Street Avenue and 
the park, then struck towards Yonge Street, seeing nothing 
out of the way till we neared the toll-gate, when we eaught 
glimpses of rough men riding about, apparently much ex- 
cited, one of whom galloped over to me and promptly took 
us prisoners, shutting us in the back room of the little toll- 
gate house. We could see a few men riding about with 
guns, and that seemed to be the extent of the invading 
foree. We thought of the preparations being made down 
town—closed stores, cannon in front of the market build- 
ings, armed men in the windows, cavalry galloping up and 
down King Street to keep the people out of the eannon’s 
range, and the enemy, of presumed great strength, 
momentarily expected by way of Yonge Street, We were 
aching to get back and tell what we had seen. One rebel 
aimed his rifle to shoot a man who was making away, so 
we knew what to expect if we tried to escape. 

“In a couple of hours, however, we became bold, worked 
at the window until at last it yielded, when we quickly 
roped out of it and crept on all fours to the nearest brush- 
wood. But the vigilant eye of one of the rebels had sighted 
lus and several gave chase. The woods at that time were 
so thick in that vicinity that it was not difficult to evade the 
horsemen and reach what is now Avenue Road, down which 
We sped at a much quicker pace than we had come up. 
When it was safe to breathe again we told our tale, and 
soon there gathered a curious crowd around us who con- 
ducted us to headquarters, where they were much surprised 
and relieved at our discovery of the handful of men whose 
Greaded presence had caused so great an alarm; and we did 
not regret the rashness that had suddenly made us the 
heroes of the hour.” 


‘Journal of William Hamilton Merritt, quoted in the College Times 
(Upper Canada College}, Paster, 190% 
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‘The arrival on Wednesday of considerable bodies of men 
from points east and west put heart into Toronto's citizens, 
‘and there developed a feeling of security which had been 
lacking before, Judges and lawyers shouldered muskets 
je labourers and students, and the march northward 
fon Thursday vid Yonge Street and College (University) 
‘Aventte partook of the nature of a public holiday. Windows 
fand housetops were crowded to view the cavaleade, flaxs 
‘waved and cheers rang out on this day of great public 
mithusiasm. ‘The result was never in doubt, and the 
Patriots” were soon fleeing in all directions. ‘Two of them, 
Lount and Matthews, were brought back to be hanged at the 
‘old jail on Toronto Street in April, 1838. 

‘William Lyon Mackenzie, however, escaped to the United 
States; and finally, offered amnesty by the proclamation of 
February 1, 1849, returned to Toronto on March 18th, being 
welcomed by a few relatives and friends. A few days later, 
hen news of his return became generally known, a rabble 
of “unshaven, dirty-looking, half-drunken men and ragged 
boys", (or, if you prefer it, “a band of loyal citizens de- 
termined {o save Toronto from shame”),"” gathered at 
Queen and Yonge Streets to drive Mackenzie out of town. 
Images of Reformers were burned, and the mob milled 
about the streets for a time, finally bombarding the house 
where Mackenzie was supposed to be. Stones, bricks and 
rotten vegetables alternated for three hours with howls for 
his blood, but the supply of liquor gave out, and after 
smashing windows in George Brown's home the mob broke 
up. Mackenzie left town for some months, but was back 
again in June, 1850. Though he once more sat in the House 
he seemed out of place when there was no longer the same 
need for an agitator, He and the other Reformers who 
returned after the general amnesty found that the policies 
which they had long advocated and had fought for in 
1837-88 were then in large measure a reality, for full 
responsible government had been achieved in their absence, 
‘An increasing number of Canadian citizens now consider 
that Mackenzie's “rebels” have every claim to the title 
“patriots” advanced by the Rt. Hon, W. L. M. King at the 
Centennial Banquet of March 5, 1934 


The descriptions are from the Examiner and Patviot, respectively 
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Captain Marryat, the novelist, visited Toronto shortly 
after the Rebellion, and as soon as he stepped off the boat 
he felt that he was “no longer in the United States: you are 
at once struck with the difference hetween the English and 
the American population, systems and ideas. On the other 
side of the lake you have much more apparent property, but 
much less real solidity and security. ‘The houses and stores 
of Toronto are not to be compared with those of the Amer- 
‘ican towns opposite. But the Englishman has built accord 
ing to his means—the American, aecording to his expecta. 
tions. The hotels and inns at Toronto are very bad; at 
Buffalo they are splendid: for the Englishman travels little; 
the American is ever on the move. The private houses of 
‘Toronto are built, according to the English taste and desire 
of exclusiveness, away from the road, and are embowered 
jn trees; the American, let his house be ever so large, or 
his plot of ground however extensive, builds within a few 
feet of the road that he may see and know what is sroing on. 
You do not pereeive the bustle, the energy and activity at 
‘Toronto that you do at Buffalo, nor the profusion of articles 
in stores... . If an American has money sufficient to 
build a two-storey house he will raise it up to four storeys 
‘on speculation, whilst at Toronto they proceed more 
ceautiously”.*» 

Descriptions of the city as it appeared in the early 
forties contain much of interest. One publication notes that 
“the streets are laid out at right-angles to each other, are 
broad and spacious, generally flagged on each side, and 
some of them macadamised. King Street, the great 
thoroughfare, is half a mile long and contains the prineipal 
buildings and public offices of the province” James B. 
Brown (“A Four Years’ Resident") writes as follows in 
184 

‘The City of Toronto has much inereased in population 
within these last four years, and with the recent intro 
uction of gas and other improvements its appearance is 
much like some of our provincial towns in Britain; and in 
several respects, stich as the amount of trade and general 
comfort of the inhabitants, the advantages, with the greater 
UP. Manyat: Diary in Amerion, 1880, p. 60 
Samuel Butler: The Emigrant Hond-book of Pacts, 1843, p. 14 
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number of these towns, are on the side of Toronto. ‘The 
principal streets are comfortably paved, the buildings large 
‘and imposing, and the shops spacious and filled with every 
Juxury to be had in the best cities at home. 

“fn 1841 there were as many as 90 four-wheeled open 
and close carriages and 180 gigs and pleasure waggons re- 
turned upon the assessment rolls of the city. ‘The churches 
‘and chapels amount to thirteen, and there are numerous 
benevolent and other societies: eight or ten newspapers are 
regularly published, three of which are twice-a-week papers, 
the others weekly. A Temperance Society which com- 
menced in 1889 numbered in 1841 about 1,800 members. 
The Home District Agricultural Society holds its meetings 
and public shows in Toronto, Fourteen or fifteen (if not 
more) spacious and elegantly fitted-up steamboats which 
ply upon Lake Ontario are some of them almost continually 
touching at the wharves close to the town. ‘The building 
of King’s College is at present in operation, situated with 
pleasantly Inid-out grounds, and promises to be a fine 
structure of hewn stone, and to prove the chief ornament 
of the fast-growing and comparatively wealthy city of 
Toronto.” 

Charles Dickens and his wife paid a short visit to Tor- 
onto in 1842, registering as guests at the old American 
House, at the north-east earner of Yonge and Front Streets, 
No public reception was accorded them, but the Chief 
Justice entertained the famous author at dinner, and a 
large number of prominent citizens were introdueed to him 
during the evening. He afterwards wrote the following 
impressions of the city 

“The country around this town being very flat is bare 
of scenic interest, but the town itself is full of life and 
motion, bustle, business and improvement. The streets are 
well paved and lighted with gas; the houses are large and 
‘good; the shops excellent. Many of them have a display of 
goods in their windows such as may be seen in thriving 
country towns in England, and there are some which would 
do no discredit to the metropolis itself. There is « good 
stone prison here; and there are, besides, a handsome 
church, a court house, public offices, many commodious 


"lames B, Brown]: Views of Canada and the Colonists, 1844. p. 190. 
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private residences, and a Government Observatory for 
noting and recording the magnetic variations. In the 
College of Upper Canada, which is one of the publie estab- 
lishments of the city, a sound education in every depart. 
ment of polite learning can be had at a very moderate 
expense, the annual charge for the instruction of each 
pupil not exceeding nine pounds sterling.”** 

Dickens was, however, more disereet about what he 
published concerning Toronto than appeared with reference 
to his experiences in the United States; but in one of his 
letters to John Forster he noted the prevalence of “wild and 
rabid Toryism" in Toronto, a condition which he considered 
“appalling Tn more modern times there have been many 
people who look upon this condition as the one outstanding 
characteristic of the city, 

Dr. John Bigsby, who had known the York of the 
cighteen-twenties, found the Toronto of a quarter of a 
century later greatly increased in size. He noted that there 
were “91 streets, one of which, King, is two miles long, 21 
churches and chapels, 10 newspapers, 20 medical men, 5 
artists and portrait-painters, 107 taverns, 16 auctioneers, 
27 butchers, 19 bakers and 6 booksellers, ‘Toronto is a gay 
place, and in its wealthy shops, stately and crowded 
churches, paved and gas-lighted streets, public walks, 
societies—religious, scientific, literary and  social—and 
charitable institutions, is much in advance of British towns 
of the same size”. ‘The Rev. Henry Christmas, however, 
suggests that the city had frequently the characteristics of 
rural lif 

“In Toronto even cows and pigs are occasionally seen 
running loose about the town, though contrary to law, fre- 
quently pursued by half the dogs in the parish, who sgem 
to consider them fair game as they beat a hasty retreat by 
1a variety of squealings, lowings and bellowings which form 
now and then in the back streets a whimsical and most un- 
musical concerto. By the way, talking of concerts, the 
lovers of ancient musie will be pleased to be informed that 
Charles Dickens: Amerian Notes. See Houschotd Edition of is 

Worke, 187, Vokc Tl, p. 9, 
S00 Forster's Life of Charice Dickens, in Works, Vol, XXIL, p. 128. 


HJ. J. Bigsby: The Shoe ad Canoe, or Pictures of Travel tm the 
Canadas, 18¢0. Vel, Ths. ee 
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a very promising society for the performance of the works 
of the great masters flourishes in Toronto under the 
auspices of the Rev. Dr. MeCaul, the learned and deservedly 
popular president of King’s College, who, T hope, will 
Recept my apology for introducing him and his harmonious 
Jabours in such close juxtaposition with those of the bovine 
and other gentry above named."*" 

‘The “Great Fire of 1849” devastated the city to a 
greater extent than any other conflagration, and, like the 
fire of London in 1666, prepared the way for many new and 
better buildings—among others St. Lawrence Hall. ‘The 
following account of the fire appeared in the Globe: 

“About half-past one this morning a fire was discovered 
in some outbuildings in the rear of Graham's Tavern, King 
Street, and Post's Tavern, Nelson Street. The fire speedily 
extended to the main part of Nelson Street, on the east, 
consuming Post's Tavern, the Patriot office, and turning 
into King Street, on the east, burnt all Mr. Sprule’s build 
ings, where it stopped. The fire extended from King 
Street to the south of Duke Street, where it consumed 
nearly all the back buildings and the office of the Savings 
Bank. 

‘It then erossed to the west side of Nelson Street to 
Rolf's Tavern, destroying the whole block, including the 
Mirror office, to Mr. Nasmith’s bakery. Proceeding: from 
Rolf’s Tavern the flames Iaid hold of the corner building, 
occupied by Mr, O'Donohue, which was speedily consumed, 
and then they ran along the whole block to Mr. O'Neill's, 
consuming the valuable stores of Messrs. Hayes, Harris, 
Cherry, O'Neill and others. About three o'clock the spire 
of St. James’ Cathedral took fire, and the building was 
entirely destroyed; about the same time the flames broke 
out in the old City Hall, consuming thie greater part of the 
front building, including Mr. MeParlane’s small store. 

“The fire then extended from the Cathedral across to 
the south side of King Street, where a fire had lately oc- 
‘curred. ‘The shops of Mr. Rogers and others were with dif- 
fieulty saved. All that block was in great danger; some of 
them had most of their goods removed, and great injury to 


‘Henry Christmas: Canada in 1849: Picturee of Canadien Life, or 
The Emigrant Churchman. 1860, Vol. ly pp. 71-2 
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property was sustained. About five o'clock the flames were 
in a great measure subdued. The exertions of the firemen 
were for a long time retarded for want of water. The 
soldiers of the Rifle Brigade from the garrison were ex- 
tremely active, and deserve the highest gratitude of the 
citizens. The loss by this fire is estimated at the lowest 
computation to be £100,000 sterling. 

‘It is not easy to describe the gloom which this calamity 
hhas cast over the city, or the ruined appearance of the 
ground so lately oceupled by many respectable and in- 
dustrious individuals, who, by the work of four or five hours, 
were suddenly thrown out of business or seriously injured 
in their eireumstances. In whatever light this serious event 
be regarded, it must be acknowledged as a heavy blow and 
sore discouragement to Toronto, the heaviest it has received. 

“There cannot be a doubt, however, that the activity 
and enterprise of the inhabitants will soon surmount the 
loss, The season is favourable for rebuilding, and many 
improvements will doubtless he introduced in the formation 
‘of new strects. Meantime there is a first duty to be looked 
to: we mean the relief of those who are so reduced by the 
fire as to require public assistance. ‘There are cases of the 
kind where a small amount of assistance promptly ad- 
ministered will revive the drooping spirits of those who 
may be teady to sink under their burdens. We hope the 
public will not lose sight of this, but will come forward 
with a liberal hand when it is required. 

“Mr. Watson, publisher of the Canadian and Upper 
Canada Gazette, lost his life in trying to save some type 
from the Patriot office.” 

‘Though unsanitary living conditions had no doubt much 
to do with outbreaks of disease in earlier times, the de- 
velopment of an, extensive “slum” distriet in Toronto oc- 
curred some years after the fire of 1849, as the city steadily 
inereased in population. One writer outlines in consider- 
able detail the conditions as they applied in the sixties, and 
gives an illuminating account of the lack of sanitation 
which characterised no ineonsiderable portion of Toronto— 
as, indeed, of almost all towns and cities prior to the de- 
velopment and general use of sanitary appliances and before 


"Globe, April 7, 1840, 
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sewage and garbage disposal had advanced beyond the 
primitive means in use for centuries 

“The sanitary condition of the city at this time began 
to attract the attention of our city fathers; after the out- 
break of the cholera in 1849 life and vigour had been in. 
fused into this department of the City Couneil’s work. New 
sewers were constructed, new drains built, inspection was 
occasionally made, but in a few years the sanitary affairs 
of the city began to be neglected and no attention paid to its 
wants or requirements, until in 1866 the miserable drain- 
age, bad air, bad water, filth, dirt and refuse of the worst 
kind appeared to invite disease. The state of one of the 
streets in the very centre of the city was thus described 
"You enter a house from the front door and find yourself 
in a room twelve by fourteen feet, in which are huddled 
together, as if they are frightened to look on their fellow- 
creatures, a man, five women, three boys, and a couple of 
young specimens of the genus homo in arms, The stove is 
‘almost reddened with heat, the room is fumigated with 
fumes of the mid-day meal which is in course of prepar- 
ation, the walls are so black that one would think sable 
was their original colour, and, on the back door being 
opened to admit one to the yard, the stench from the pig- 
pen within three feet of the back door is so foul that you 
could cut it with a knife, In another yard we have a pig. 
pen four feet six inches square, with a floor a couple of 
feet thick with offal, filth, dung and manure, and no less 
than five pigs lying énorting and snoring within it. Going 
further down the same street the visitor sees in every yard 
‘and closet the same accumulations. Near Nelson Street, 
on the south side of Stanley Street, we have a house the 
rear room of which is occupied by a brigade of pigs. ‘The 
next room, (with a doorway between the two), a few feet 
from this nest of filth, the residents of the house use as a 
cooking, eating and sleeping room. Just fancy the sicken- 

‘odour of a pig-pen curling through the cracks of the 
door and winding around the kitchen stove and dinner 
tabler” 

“Near the corner of George and Duchess Streets we 
have a sink of death and disease in a place called Bethune’s 
Lane or Fish Alley, where, in « former year, during the 
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heavy rage of cholera, every resident was affected, and the 
dead-cart a daily visitant. ‘This lane contains nine apologies 
for houses, and is inhabited by about fifty souls, There are 
no back yards to these miserable hovels, and slops, filth and 
dirt are thrown out in front of the doors. At one end of 
the lane the necessary is in a fearful state, and it is 
credibly believed that a well, situated a short distance from 
it, received the sewage, and that it was to residents drink- 
ing this water in 1854 the severe attack of cholera in that 
quarter was attributed. 

“Pine Street is another bad street in the eity for cow- 
pens, and in these there is not the slightest attempt at 
cleanliness. Queen Street, east of Parliament, is another 
locale of pig-pens and cow-sheds, and on Queen Street, op- 
posite Cooke’s Church, can be seen a dwelling house the 
cellar of which is used as a stable for three cows and a 
horse, and the effluvia from which must find its way into 
the rooms above, occupied by human beings. Coming 
further west an examination of the premises within eye- 
sight of the City Hall will show how dilatory those whose 
duty it is to inspect the city have been in their duties, In 
the rear of the buildings on Palace Street, where decent 
citizens are supposed to live, will be found overloaded 
necessaries, and filth of every kind, which ought to put 
decent men to shame. Take a glance at the western part 
of the city, and in the rear of buildings on the west side of 
York Street, between Richmond and Adelaide Streets, the 
same story will be found of filthy places. Walk as far as 
Dummer Street. Look in the rear of ‘Deadbeat Lane’ and 
‘Whiskey Alley’, and go through a passage three feet wide, 
and have a look at ‘Hole in the Wall’. In this latter, which 
is situate on the west side of Dummer Street, we find our- 
selves in a room eight by ten feet, the entrance being by 
half door, and the light coming through an old-fashioned 
casement window which has not been cleaned since the 
building was erected fifteen years ago. In one corner is a 
dilapidated-looking stove, with a pot full of dirty water 
attempting to boil by the feeble aid of a few hardwood 
chips. On a chair minus a leg and back is seated a youth 
about ten years of age, half clad and holding two benumbed 
hands over the flickering embers of the half-lighted chips; 
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a little gir] is nestling in a corner of the room on a quantity 
of dirty straw, half covered with a torn counterpane, and 
both are anxiously awaiting the return of their mother, who 
je out beaming a morsel; their father is an inmate of the 
gaol, and when he is not working for the good of the eity 
he is sawing wood for any citizen who will give him a job.” 
# the east end of the city can claim the premium for 

dirt, filth, cow-sheds and pig-pens, the west certainly can 
follow close in its wake. Renfrew Street, around St. 
Patrick's Market, Maple Lane, near Phoebe Street school- 
house, where hundreds of children are daily congregated; 
Grog Lane, Centre Street, and some parts of Brock Street 
were also named as being in 2 disgraceful condition." 

From time to time new public buildings were erected to 
replace those which had outlived their usefulness. In 
858 a new Post Office at 10 Toronto Street (now the 
Receiver-General’s Office) commenced to serve the city, and 
continued to do so until 1878, when the present building at 
the head of the street was erected. In announcing the 
opening of the 1853 office the Globe was in a reminiscent 
mood 

“The provision for the accommodation of the public, 
in beauty of design and practical convenience, far surpasses 
anything we have seen in North America, and does great 
credit to the architect, Mr. Cumberland... . Not many years 
have passed since the office was removed to the place it 
now deserting, but how few of our present citizens ré 
member the little old house at the foot of Yonge Street. At 
that time there were not 15,000 people in ‘Toronto. Now 
there are probably 35,000. ‘The Markets, the Banks, the 
St. Lawrence Hall, the Asylum, the two University piles, 
the Normal School, eight splendid churches and cathedrals, 
and whole streets of elegant buildings, have all sprung into 
existence since then, and yet but ten years have gone past. 
It seems like magic to look back upon it. We question if 
there is a town in the world which has advanced more 
rapidly than Toronto.”®* , 

‘To this Toronto, improved by seven years of further 
development, came the Prinee of Wales on September 7, 
oTimperlake, ep. ity pp. 146-9. Rgnly ip 1934 Lieut-Governor Bruce 


raateaich'a wakeinent to eliminate slums in inodeen Toronto 
Globe, February 5, 189%, 
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1860. The press characterised his visit as “the brightest 
day in the annals of Upper Canada’ 

“Many a year henee it will be told that on that day the 
heir-apparent to the British throne made his publie entry 
into the chief city of the Western Provinee, and received a 
welcome surpassing in magnificence and enthusiasm all the 
public ovations ever before witnessed in the New World 
No pen could adequately describe the unbounded enthus. 
iasm of the joyous multitude assembled to greet their future 
Sovereign on the banks of Lake Ontario. Nor will anyone 
who witnessed it ever recall without thrilling delight the 
magnificent spectacle presented when the Prince stepped 
from his vessel and took his seat upon the throne amidst 
the thundering cheers of the vast concourse piled up in the 
noble amphitheatre around him, 

“The illumination of the city at night was a very grand 
sight, far surpassing, we believe, any similar demonstration 
ever witnessed on the continent. Particular buildings may 
have been illuminated elsewhere on a grander scale, but as 
2 whole we doubt if the display was ever excelled in 
America in extent, variety, and brillianee of decoration, 
‘The Normal Schools, Osgoode Hall, and the Romain Build- 
ings were magnificently decorated, and the Globe Buildings, 
St. Lawrence Hall, the Edinburgh Assurance Company, the 
St. Nicholas Restaurant and several other buildings were 
illuminated in splendid style. Many of the arches erected 
at prominent points of the city were noble designs, and 
executed with a degree of artistic taste which must have 
astonished the illustrious guests who passed under them. 
The arch erected at the crest of the noble amphitheatre at 
the landing will be a lasting monument to the fame of its 
designer, Mr. Storm. Fine as were the arches erected at 
Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, the finest of them could not 
for 2 moment enter into competition with it.” 

In 1866 the Fenian Raid seare was exciting the in- 
habitants in a much less pleasant manner, ‘The frivolous 
attitude which the government adopted towards the 
activities of Fenians is paralleled only by Sir Francis Bond 
Head's manner of treating the Mackenaie Rebellion of 1837; 
and it was not unexpected, consequently, that on Sunday, 

Thid, September 8, 1860, 





‘Tue “Op Buock Fort” NEAR YORKVILLE, C.W., 1 1863 
‘This notable landzsask stood on the east side of Yonge, opposite the 
reett Belmont Street. “Several similar bloekhousea wore erected In 
Pevious parts of Toronta, but only thoae at the foot of Bathurst Street 


‘VOLUNTEERS TRAINING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 1870 
Originally calied the Palaco of Industry, the first permanent Exhibi 
on building ‘was located’ to the south of the. Provincial Lunatic 
‘Agjlum. ‘The troops were quartered in the building’ before leaving 

for the West to quell the ttt Riel Hebellon. 
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une 3, 1866, it was rumoured in Toronto “that the Queen's 
‘Own Volunteers, then near Ridgeway, would shortly be in 
want of provisions, A few citizens became aware of the 
Tact during the forenoon. A meeting was promptly called, 
titizens were detailed to canvass among merchants and 
Gthers for supplies, and at two o'clock the steamer City of 
Toronto sailed with the following free offerings of the 
merchants, contributed in two or three hours’ time, viz.t 
2 barrels of sugar, 2 barrels of pork, 1 barrel of tobacco, 
8 boxes of tabaceo, 2 boxes of sundries, 9 boxes of cigars, 
194 boxes of biscuits, 16 barrels of biscuits, 41 barrels of 
bread, 9 boxes of cheese, 5 sides of bacon, 6 tons of hams, 
2 chests of tea, 1 case of matches, 3 cases of brandy, 2 eases 
oof sin, 6 hogsheads of ale, 1 case of glasses, 6 rolls of spiced 
acon, 9 rolls of dried beef, 1 box of butter, 3 cases of 
coffee, a very large quantity of fresh meat (about five tons), 
bacon, medicine, splints and surgical instruments. ‘The 
whole was given in charge of Messrs. C. W. Bunting, John 
Boyd and John Leys, members of the Committee, and for 
hours after the steamer had left the wharf citizens poured 
down Yonge Street, bringing with them their contributions 
in quantities sufficient to have supplied a small army.” 

Jn such a-generous manner did the inhabitants of that 
day forecast the patriotism that was to be so characteristic 
of the much greater city of the days of the Great War. 

‘The Toronto of the seventies and eighties is sufficiently 
remote to be unfamiliar to most of the citizens of today, 
and yet close enough that many people still living ean recall 
it, It was the time when people were tremendously excited 
over Edison's little tin-foil phonograph, and when roller- 
skating and the first awkward-looking bicycles were arous- 
ing as much curiosity as the earliest “motor earriages” did 
nearly a quarter of a century later. The period forms a 
fitting point to close this chapter, for Toronto was then a 
‘great city, although the horse-ear had not yet been super- 
seded by the trolley, wooden sidewalks and cedar-block 
streets were still in general use, and the boundaries of that 
day did not comprehend a very large section of the present 
city. Tn 1877 Yonge Street had over 600 buildings, about 
six times the number in the first year of the city; while the 
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main street, King, had 848, many of them old and 
dilapidated, the number in 1834 being 287. Apart altogether 
from the city’s structural development and extent there still 
remained among its topographical features many evidences 
which were to disappear as they came to be considered in 
the path of progress. Hills were to be cut down, ravines 
filled in, and the water of creeks carried away in under- 
ground sewers; but old inhabitants can still recall when 
there were several streams within the city limits, the 
course of one of which passed through its very centre, and 
is still easy to trace in part. An interesting description of 
this creek recently appeared in the press: 

“There was a stream or creek which crossed Bloor 
Street, where the McMaster University building stands, and 
flowed south through the university grounds, forming the 
dog pond (now the site of Hart House). It went on past 
the site of the Medical building to College Street, crossing 
it into the lovely estate of Sir John Beverley ‘Robinson 
(‘Sleepy Hollow’), then past the Caer Howell Hotel and its 
bowling green on what is now Murray Street, to about 
where the Military Institute stands; then it turned east- 
ward through the present parade ground of the Armories 
to Holy Trinity Church, which stood on its banks. Crossing 
Yonge Street it found its way to Moss Park and so to the 
Don, 

“A branch of this stream turned east at the present site 
of Sir Joseph Flavelle's home, and wound past where 
Victoria University now is on to Yonge Street. ‘The north- 
ern side was known as ‘Clover Hill” as far as Yonge. 
Crossing Yonge it entered the grounds of Donald MacKay, 
extending to Church Street, where it was well wooded and 
full of fish, After crossing Chureh Street to the present 
old Granite Rink, the water was turned into the sewer and 
the ereck ended. Before that the stream had made its way 
to the Normal School grounds. There was a stone culvert 
across Church Street; one ean still see where the original 
bank was, in the yard at the southeast corner of Gould and 
Chureh, 

T can remember three collapses of walls of buildings 
along the course of this stream—the east end of the original 
Granite Rink, a house on Wellesley Street, and at the corner 
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of Breadalbane and Yonge; even to-day you can see where 
the sidewalk at this point has sunk, and T well reeall when 
the sewer collapsed and a good piece of Yonge Street there 
disappeared." 

‘In the early eighties the old but not venerable City Hall 
‘yas still in use—and so continued until 1899; but Toronto 
‘yas by no means deficient either in natural advantages or 
Miructural beauty, as the following quotations from G. 
Mercer Adam’s essay will sho 

‘The reign of solitude on the Great Lakes has nowhere 
been more pleasantly broken by the life and movement which 
indicate the approaches to a great city than in the case of 
‘Toronto. ... To the traveller whose brain has been stunned 
by the sights and sounds of Niagara, and to whom the rest~ 
ful passage of the lake has brought relief, the view of the 
‘queen City of the West’, with its array of dome and turret, 
arch and spire, and the varied movements of its water- 
frontage, is one that cannot fail to evoke pleasure and 
create surprise. .. . Coaches and cabs are flying to and from 
the hotels. ‘The street cars glide past, diverging, a short 
way on, towards various points. . . . Massive warehouses 
and piles of buildings block in the traffic, though the vista 
of crowded streets opens everywhere to view. The city, 
which covers an area of eight or ten square miles, is built 
on a low-lying plain with a rising inclination to the upper 
or northern end, where @ ridge bounds it, which was prob- 
ably the ancient margin of the lake. Within this area are 
close upon 120 miles of streets, laid out after a rigid, chess- 
board pattern, though monotony is avoided by the pre- 
valence of botlevards and ornamental shade trees in the 
streets and avenues not given up to commerce. 

“What the city lacks in pieturesqueness of situation is 
toned for in its beautiful harbour, in the development of 
fan aesthetic taste among the people. . . . We have now less 
flimsy sheet-iron ornament, and more decorative work in 
stone. . . . On the whole there is a creditable display of 
architectural taste and skill. . . . The Custom House, with 
its adjoining Examining Warehouse, is perhaps one of the~ 
Reminiscences of Harry P. Nasmith, quoted in Fred Williams: In 


‘Toronto Fujty Years Ago. (Toronto Mail and Empire, Janus 
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‘most striking instances of the new architectural régime, 
The American Hotel... the Queen's... . the Bank 
of British North America... . the Ontario, Imperial, 
Toronto, Standard and Federal Banks . . . . the head office 
of the Bank of Commeree . . . . Toronto Street, the upper 
end of which is terminated by the Post Office, an imposing 
building in the Italian style of architeeture, ... ‘The County 
Court Buildings and the headquarters of the Police Depart. 
ment and the Fire Brigade.” 
All of these were important and even notable buildings 
in the city of that day, though most of them—it still stand. 
ing—are now hidden by more colossal, if not more im. 
posing structures. ‘There were, of course, many other 
buildings of architectural merit. ‘The Insane Asylum, Knox 
College, Osgoode Hall, Trinity University, the Normal 
School, St. Lawrence Hall, the University of Toronto (now 
University College), MeMaster Hall and the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church were among the sights of the city. The 
limits of this Toronto of some 80,000 inhabitants are ap- 
parent from further selections from the work’ just quoted: 
“From Bloor Street, or what used to be known as the 
Sydenham Road, the adjoining suburb of Yorkville extends 
north and east... . . To the north is Deer Park, another 
pretty off-shoot of the town... . To the west lies Seaton 
Village, and all about are the suburban residences of 
wealthy merchants. . . . West and north of the Asylum a 
new Toronto is rapidly rising in the suburban villages of 
Brockton and Parkdale. . ., A short drive beyond the Don, 
through. Leslieville, the pleasant site of extensive market 
gardens, brings us to Norway, Ben Lamond, and the com. 
"This is quoted from the chapter om Toronto in G. M. Grant (Ed) 
Picturesque Canada. 1899. Vol. ly. 298 et Seq 

"Ibid, Tn addition to the villages named In this deseiption, others in 
the vicinity of Toronte ‘were Doverooure st Hldor and. Dover 
court Streets; Hracondale near Bathurve and Davenport? Tol 
‘morden, Doncaster and Chester near the Danforth Road; and 
Davisvile and Retinton north of Yorkville, From 1684 %0 1868 
the city was 6,?41 acres in extent, but in 188) a, development, 
partly specolattve, commenced, aid the’ village: of Yorkers 
throw in her ot with Toronto, be followed soon after by other 
villages. “fy 1889 the area of the city had increased 14889 
‘eres, and sewers, cedar block pavements and plank. sewalke 
seme shay pad int what as ats fam End Tames 
rst Peal cide. agents Nourish, the Belt Line Haiway at 


built—but ‘the dedlation and depression of the early nineties 
Inevitablo end of overdevelopment and speculation, 
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manding elevation of Searboro Heights. . . . Regaining the 
Don, we direct our steps northward, and, passing by River- 
Nee, another outflow of the city, and by the fine buildings 
Gnd adjoining farm of the New Jail, we con 
famble through the woods in the direction of Yorkville.” 
"sll of these suburbs which then encircled Toronto have 
tong since been swallowed up by the extension of the 
boundaries of the eity—now rapidly approaching the mil 
lion mark in population; but the mere recital of them re- 
falls a day not yet remote, when disciples of Izaak Walton 
might, without wandering far afield, enjoy “the con- 
femplative man’s recreation”; . . . . “a wholesome walk to 
the Brookside, pleasant shade by the sweet silver Streams; 
‘good air, and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow 
Flowers; .... the melodious harmony of Birds.” 





CHAPTER 1 
‘THe Hannow 


‘ie sandy spit extending some six miles from the mouth 

f the Don River enclosed a natural harbour known to the 
French as La Baie de Toronto, ‘The hay is represented on 
a number of maps made prior to the founding of the town of 
‘Toronto in 1793, that ascribed to Louis Joliet and thought 
to have been made about 1673 being the earliest. Captain 
Gother Mann made late in 1788 a “Plan of Tarento Harbour 
with the proposed Town and Settlement”; and in 1791-2 
Augustus Jones, government surveyor, laid out eleven 
townships im the district. ‘The most westerly, York, was 
originally named Dublin, for the Toronto harbour section 
was entitled “Plan of the Front Line of Dublin, with the 
Harbour and Soundings’ 

Joseph Bouehette visited the site of Toronto in 1792, be- 
fore the founding of the town, and afterwards wrote with 
reference to his survey of the harbour: “I distinetly recol- 
lect the untamed aspect which the country exhibited when 
first I entered the beautiful basin, which thus became the 
scene of my early hydrographieal operations. Dense and 
trackless forests lined the margin of the lake and reflected 
their inverted images in its glassy surface, ‘The wandering 
savage had constructed his ephemeral habitation beneath 
their luxuriant foliage—the group then consisting of two 
families of Mississaugas—and the bay and neighbouring 
marshes were the hitherto uninvaded haunts of immense 
coveys of wild-fowl.” 

Bouchette's minute delineation of the peninsula enables 
one to see the course of its formation, as well as that of the 
inevitable marshes at the mouth of the Don. The eastern 
part of the bay—the marshy section—has long been known 
as Ashbridge's Bay; while the harbour proper is a circular 
basin to the westward, nearly two miles in diametet. ‘The 
excellent protection which the peninsula afforded led to Lord 
Dorchester's choice of the location as the site of “the King’s 
14. Rouchette: The British Dominions ix North Americe, 18. Vol J 

. 89 fin, 
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arsenal on Lake Ontario,” and it was later to become the 
apital of the province, Lieut-Governor John Graves 
‘Simcoe first visited Toronto on May 2, 1798, and selected the 
site of the town, but it was the latter part of July before his 
plans for its development were well under way. ./ 

‘The town proper was not commenced until 1794, but 
work on the fortifications to the westward was actively 
pushed in 1798, and on August 26th the Governor changed 
the name from Toronto to York in honour of the Duke of 
York, who had won a notable vietory over the French. At 
noon the following day the first royal salute was fired from 
the garrison of the town and responded to by the gunboats 
in the harbouy, jn commemoration of the change in name. 

‘As is evident from the plan of York harbour made by 
Alexander Aitkin in 1793, the stress was laid upon the 
town's military expansion, and the first development of the 
harbour was in the vicinity of the Garrison. Buoys were 
placed at the entrance to prevent the repetition of the 
Ktranding of vessels on the sandy shallows. At the mouth 
of Garrison Creek the first wharves were built, and to facil 
tate the landing of stores a canal and several sluice gates 
wwere constructed, which enabled control of the water level. 

‘At the ‘town,,| meanwhile, the development of landing 
facilities was, and long continued to be hampered by a dense 
growth of weeds and rushes. Temporary landing-places 
were used in the early years of the town, but something 
better was essential at the commencement of the new 
century. In 1801 York was made a customs port, and a re- 
port of daties reeeived mentions a storehouse. This was 
located at the foot of Frederick Street, and in November, 
1803, the first important wharf was constructed there by 
W. Allan, who, among other offices, held the position of 
Collector of Duties. This was for some time the only wharf 
at which the larger ships could land, and after being known 
for some years as Allan's Wharf it eame to be called the 
Merchants’ Wharf 

"As time passed, other wooden jetties were pushed out 
into the Bay. ‘The King’s or Navy Wharf, between John and 
Peter Streets, the Commissariat Wharf, at the foot of Peter 
Street, and the Farmers’ Wharf, were among those con- 


Diary of Mire, John Gravee Simooe, July 30, 1792. 
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structed in the next few years. Cooper's Wharf, later 
called Feighan's and then Maitland’s, was built at the foot 
of Chureh Street previous to 1818, for it is marked, along 
with the other wharves and large storehouses, on Lien, 
tenant George Phillpott’s Plan for York, dated May 24th of 
‘that year. This wharf was the place at which the first 
steamship on Lake Ontario, the Frontenac, landed in 1817, 
A storehouse, with a covered way in the middle, and a ship, 
building yard of considerable size, were located near the 
wharf, 

In the shoal water between the various wharves great 
quantities of rushes grew. Numerous attempts to eradicate 
them were made from year to year at considerable expense 
to the town or county authorities. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful efforts in this direction were those of Captain 
Macaulay, After Mr. Coles’ account of £13 6s. 3d. “for his 
assistants’ labour in destroying rushes in front of the 
Market Square” in July, 1821, had been paid, the minutes 
of the County Court for August record that “Capt, 
Macaulay, Royal Engineers, offered to cut down the rushes 
in front of the town between the Merchants’ Whar? and 
Cooper's Wharf, for a sum not to exceed ninety dollars, 
which would merely be the expense of the men and materials 
in executing the undertaking: his own time he would give to 
the public on this occasion, as encouragement to others to 
exdeavour to destroy the rushes when they became a 
nuisance". Tt was accordingly ordered “that ninety dollars 
be paid to Capt, Macaulay or his order, for the purpose of 
cutting down the rushes, according to his verbal undertak- 
ing to eut down the same, to be paid out of the Police or 
Distriet funds in the hands of the treasurer of the Dis- 
trict”. Commenting upon these activities Dr. Seadding 
ives an interesting aecount of the method employed: 

“We have understood that Capt. Macaulay's measures 
for the extinction of the rank vegetation in the shallow 
waters of the harbour proved to be very efficient. The in- 
strument used was a kind of screw grapnel, which, let 
down from the side of a large scow, laid hold of the rushes 
at their root and foreibly wrenched them out of the bed 
of mud below. The entire plant was thus lifted up, and 


Seo Henry Seudding: Toronto of Old, 1873, p. 9. 
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drawn by @ windlass into the scow. When a full load of 
the aquatic weed was collected it was taken out into the 
‘open water of the Lake and there disposed of.”* 

Previous to the creation of the City of Toronto in 1834 
three more wharves were built. ‘The next in point of time 
was Ewart’s, near the foot of Church Street. In 1831 
Tinning’s Wharf was constructed a short distance east of 
York Street; and in 1833-4 the New Wharf (extended in 
1837, the year of Victoria's accession, and renamed the 
Queen’s) was built farther westward, near the foot of 
Bathurst Street, and remained until 1917 when it was 
buried by the reclamation work of the Harbour Commi 
This wharf, the first work of any magnitude to be under- 
taken in Toronto Harbour, resultéd from Acts in 1833 and 
1887 granting a total of £4,500 to facilitate navigation and 
provide more adequate wharf accommodation for large 
steamers. A system of tolls and wharfage charges was in- 
stituted at the same time, all previous dues, excepting a toll 
for the upkeep of the Island lighthouse, being regulated en- 
tirely by the private companies which owned the docks. 

‘The’ fortifications| which’ were early established at the 
Garrison as a defence for the harbour cannot be deseribed 
in detail here.’ ‘The barracks and blockhouses erected under 
Simeoe’s direction, 1793-6, were supplemented in 1798 and 
subsequent years, but it is unlikely that any of the build~ 
ings survived the American occupation of 1818. Three 
years latei,\during 1816, fortifications of considerable mag- 
nitude were planned, and the scheme put into execution dur- 
ing the next few years, The group of buildings east of the 
Exhibition Grounds include several which, with some later 
variations, date from this period. Among the eight block- 
houses which at one time or another were-erected in the 
vicinity of the town was one on Gibraltar (Hanlan’s) Point 
‘which was among the first military works construeted for 
the defence of the harbour and town. This blockhouse was 
erected in 1794 and demolished in 1818, and was once armed 
with one or two guns. ‘The point upon which it was Tocated 
was later dredged out, and the remains of the blockhouse, 
is well as some small cannon balls, were uncovered during 
the operations, 

Ti, 
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It was early realised by Governor Simeoe that some type 
of light to guide vessels into York harbour was essential, 
but, apart from a few buoys in the western channel, nothing 
was done about it until 1808, when the Gazette refers to the 
commencement of a lighthouse on Gibraltar Point: | 

“It is a pleasure to inform the public that the danger 
to vessels navigating Lake Ontario will in a great meastire 
bbe avoided by the erection of a lighthouse on Gibraltar Poibt 
which is to be completed in compliance with an address 
the House of Assembly to the Lieutenant-Governor.”" 

‘The address referred to was dated March 9, 1808, andl 
on April 6th the Lieutenant-Governor personally. visited | 
Gibraltar Point and chose the spot for the lighthouse. Work | 
commenced immediately, and the lighthouse was completed 
in 1809. Funds were provided by the House to defray the 
cost, and it was stipulated that the collections made under 
the terms of the Act of 1803 (a levy of 8d. per ton on all 
vessels entering the harbour) should be used to repay the 
amount advanced. The ship Mohawk was employed to haul 
limestone from Queenston, and John ‘Thompson was one 
of the masons engaged in work upon the structure, ‘The 
lighthouse was 54 feet in height to the floor of the lamp 
room, and a wooden cage encircled by a balcony was used 
by the keeper to signal the approach of a vessel. ‘The con- 
tinual change in form of the peninsula owing to the forces 
of nature is well shown by the comment of Captain Thomas. 
Smith in 1854: “T have lived in Toronto for over forty years, 
and been connected with sailing the greater part of th 
time. .... When the lighthouse was built by my grand. 
father and uncle the materials for building it were landed 
within 25 feet of where it stands; but the land extends now 
over a quarter of a mile to the south and three-quarters of 
‘a mile to the west of the lighthouse." 

In 1883 the height of the lighthouse was increased to 
66 feet, and an improved light installed. ‘The unsatisfactory 
flag signalling method was replaced by the use of eam 
balls or spheres coloured red, white and blue, and as this 
‘means proved inconvenient it in turn gave way to signalling 


Upper Canada Gazette, 1808. (The exact date of the iesue is not 
‘available, 


‘cited in'd- Be Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, a History. 
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from a new flagpole a short distance to the north-west, In 
1878 the old stationary light was replaced by a flashlight, 
‘one of the largest in Canada, which revolved every thirty 
seconds and could be seen for fourteen miles. It is of in- 
terest to know that the light still shines during the period 
of navigation, though petitions by the City Council were 
hecessary to prevent the government from discontinuing it 
in 1907, ahd again in 1911. 

‘Another important lighthouse in the harbour was on the 
queen's Wharf, and was constructed in 1861.0f wood, with 
‘a metal lamp housing. "Tt was on the north side of the old 
Western Channel and remained in effective use until 1911, 
svhen the new channel was opened about 1,100 feet to the 
south. ‘The original lighthouse has been preserved a short 
distance from its former site, though the harbour reclama- 
tion work has left it several hundred yards from the present 
waterfront. A lighthouse on the piers at the Eastern Gap, 
together with fog-horns at both entrances, completes this 
part of the equipment of the harbour. 

Before outlining the first improvement of Toronto har- 
bour by the Esplanade development, some account of the 
‘means of approach to the wharves in the days of sailing- 
ships will be of value. Special signals were used in York 
when the King's Ships of the Provincial Marine were 
‘ordered to sail, They were to be flown from the masthead 
of the vessels, and repeated at the blockhouse near the Don, 
as the following announcement issued from the Lieutenant- 
Governor's office shows: 

“Notice is hereby given that when the King’s Vessels 
have received their orders to proceed from hence to Niagara 
the following signal will be hoisted at the Foretop Gallant 
‘Mast Head, and repeated from the Blockhouse in town, viz.: 
‘To Niagara, a White Flag; to Kingston, a Blue Flag.”" 

‘The usual method of announcing to intending travellers 
that a vessel was about to leave port was to blow repeated 
blasts on a long tin horn, which was sounded at intervals 
previous to their casting loose and at the moment of de- 
parture, 

‘The earliest Lake Ontario steamship was the Frontenac, 
which first entered the harbour of York in 1817. For some 
per Canada Gazette, June 5, 1802. 
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years steamships were operated under considerable difi- 
culties, as but few harbours had been construeted. It was 
usual for a ship to anchor at some distance from shore 
while passengers and goods were transferred by bateau or 
Durham boat: The wharves at York were approached by 
early steamships only with great diffeulty, the vessel being 
brought to a standstill some way out in the harbour, and 
boats lowered from the fore and aft gangways;, these eragt 
carried hawsers, and when they had reached shore the ship 
was solemnly hauled to the wharf, the onlookers evineing 
surprise that the feat could be successfully accomplished, 

Maitland’s Wharf (formerly Coopers) long: continued 
to be the landing-place of most steamships, though in the 
early forties it was becoming: rather the worse for wear, 
In 1841 Sir Richard Bonnycastle travelled up the lake on the 
Great Britain, one of the most popular steamships of the 
time, and landed at Toronto on this wharf, which he calls 

‘a narrow decaying pier”, He writes that he was “jostled 
almost into the water by rude carters plying for hire on 
its narrow bounds, and pestered by erowds of equally rude 
pliers for hotel preferences”. ‘The aristocratic Sir Richard 
found other ports similar to ‘Toronto in these respeets, how 
ever; and he also noticed the inconvenience caused by the 
fact that all the boats, “for some unaccountable reason”, 
preferred to start upon their voyages at night.* 

Some interesting memories of waterfront activities, 
honest and otherwise, are built up by John Ross Robertson 
around one Michael Masterson, whose official occupation in 
1846 was razor-grinder, but who was versatile enough to 
include in his repertoire anything from smuggling to rent- 
ing boats, from sailing his own schooner to praising publiely 
someone else’s steamship line: 

“In the Directory of 1846 we find ‘Masterson, Michael, 
razor-grinder, Bay Shore, near York Street’. His house was 
at the foot of Bay Street, about a hundred feet from the 
south line of Front Street, for in those days, in fact till the 
time the Esplanade was built, the shore ran up to the edge 
of the bank, the line of which would be a little south of 
the front doors of the warehouse in the Iron Block, ‘The 


wd Bonnyeastlo: The Conadue in 1941. 1882, Vol. 1, pp. 
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‘his landmavk was completed in 180, and was 52 fet high. In 1832 

Melee feet was added to its height, but the struetuve has not other 
wite been srateially altered since its erection 


MICHAEL MASTERSON'S COTTAGE ON THE Bay SHORE 
Sailor, smuggler, renter of boats, “Pisty" Masterson was later a 
rauorgrindelt “His home was sitvated near the fone of ay Street, 
hd he and his wife took kindly hiterest in the schoolboys who were 

Toten to be found around thelr boats 
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writer has bathed within a few feet of the back of the old 
Custom House on Front and Yonge which was burned down 
in 1870. 

“Masterson was a city character. In the early days, 
from about 1825, he was a sailor. Through a mishap his 
eft arm was shot off when quite a young man, A wooden 
arm with an iron hook did good service in lieu of the genuine 
article, His wife was a most estimable and motherly 
woman, and in later years when Masterson kept boats for 
hire at the foot of Bay Street, Mrs. Masterson always had 
akindly eye for the welfare of the school and U.C. College 
boys who were her patrons, Long before this era, Michael, 
fr, a8 he was popularly named, ‘Fisty’, had a small schooner 
which he ran eross the lake, and it is said that he did 
quite a lot of smuggling. His vessel was two-masted and 
about forty feet long. He called his craft the Christina 
after his wife, who, by the way, was a Seotchwoman and a 
zealous Presbyterian. 

“When Carfrae was Collector of Customs he attempted 
to seize the vessel on account of a lot of tea that had been 
smuggled for a King Street grocer, now a wealthy man in 
Toronto. ‘Fisty' did not believe, as he said, in having ‘the 
broad arrow’ on his deck, so he, one-armed and all as he was, 
grasped Carfrae about the neck, and jumping overboard 
attempted to drown him, but fortunately both were rescued, 
and Masterson was heavily fined. On another occasion a 
couple of hogsheads of wine were captured by the Customs. 
It was removed uptown to Mossley’s auction rooms on King 
Street, near the market. The sale was fixed for a certain 
date. The crowd assembled and the auctioneer directed 
that the wine be tested, when, to the amazement of the 
audience, it was found that the wine had turned to water 
by some mysterious process. 

"Im those days there was a great deal of smuggling 
carried on, The farmers on the lake shore used to eonnive 
at many a eargo of stuff being run in from the States, and 
large amounts of money were made. An old carter named 
Handy used to secrete tea in his stables and keep it there 
for weeks till @ prominent King Street establishment was 
ready to receive it. Masterson, however, gave up his bad 
‘rieks, and with a grinding machine went about town earn- 
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ing a good stipend. He also kept boats for hire from about, 
1847, at the foot of Bay Street, Ata later period Mr. Danby 
Finch and Mr. Millard, two popular boatmen, Kept boaty 
for hire at Rees’ Whar, oot of Simeoe Street. Mrs. Master 
ton ran the boat department and her house was Kept 
bright as a new pin. Her charge for boats was seven pence 
half penny an hour, and the patronage was very Hera 
“The Mastersons had ove bon, a lover fellow, Who Wan 
extucated at Upper Canada College. ‘His name was Chats 
Michael, and he was a phenomenal musician. He could play 
the violin with much ability. Mrs. Masterson was, in after 
years, an employee of the Boys" or Girls’ Home. Her son 
trent out west. ‘Michael, the father, was aman of about 
F feet 9 inches in height, stout and burly, sharp and een 
In the summer months he was a runner for the steamer 
which ran from Toronto and Hamilton to Rochester, Terran 
musing to hear him shout out the advantages of thi. ar 
ticular steamer and route he was working for as he siaod 
at the corner of Yonge and Front Streets, while his rivals 
in the business yuld be doing as well on another corner” 
The hag 3 aries other memories, too. At the riddle 
of the = "tury, ad eater, the curlers of the ety Were to 
be found playing “the roan” game” on rinks Kept fee of 
snow between the wharves. There was a skating Fink a 
the foot of Yonge Street, and the best figure-skater of the 
day was Principal F. W. Barron of Upper Canada College 
The offers of the Garrison and the young bloods of the ety 
outdid one another in tenting about in their gay carrioles 
fand cutters, and the Bay in winter wore @ picturesque and 
typically Canadian aspect, In summer the swimming that 
is now centred in the Island and eastern and. westam 
beaches took place in the more eentral portions of the Bay 
The days of salmonspearing by jacklight. from  biteh 
canoes had passed, but pike, bass, perch, sunfish and an 
‘ceasional maslinonge could still be caught of the wharves, 
hough lunge were, of course, more plentiful in the Don 
and Ashbridge’s Bay. Many’ a citizen, too, enjoyed. ap 
hour's anil on the horee-boat which long condugted the fern 
service to the Peninsula; while those who could afford sa 


Mohn Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronta, 4804-1914, Volt, pp. 
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sur yacht oftheir own competed inthe regattas which were 
Heininent sporting eventa‘on its water. 

‘The incorporation of York into the city of Toronto in 
Jad nad no effect on the conition of the harbour, for the 
‘iy had no Juridiction in the matter. ‘The harbour front 
st that timo followed the “Windraill Line”, extending from 
bid Fort Point to Gooderham and Worts’ Mil on Trinity 
Strosh In 1837 the fst preparations looking towards the 
onstruction of the Esplanade. were taken when the city 
CGmmtnced to secure all land along the waterfront not al 
Cindy in private possession. ‘The patent of such lots from 
Burkeley to Graves (Simone) Street was granted in 1840, 
nd in 1855 a license of occupation was secured for those 
oatward from Graves Street to the Queen's Wharf. A 
Tray in the ‘Surveyor-Ceneral's offee shows the projected 
afianade tobe 100 fet in widch and from 150 to 350 feet 
frowh"the existing waterfront. 

During the thirties and forties wharves additional to 
those alrendy named wore built from timo to fe. In 1886 
Sohn Cuil made use of large scow, which aperated under 
ihe 1 we of “The Royal Floating Bath fie Tormto 
Directory of 1837 gives an interesting descriptit i’ 6f the 
eatablishment: 

“ethate baths have been erected by Mr, Cll ofthis City; 
they are 10 fect in Tength and 21 fect in width and contain 
two warm and ten cold baths, with vapour and shower 
athe, One end is exclusively appropriated to ladies, with 
private entrance from the gallery outside and leading to 
fn dlogant drawing-room adjoining # promenade deck 80 
feet long with a dome root, and trelie work guards all 
found. Te is eapable of aeeormodating 200 persons, and 80 
constructed thatthe additional welght of 800 will nt de- 
preat the bath one inch. There aro reading and retresh- 
ment rooms for both ladies and gentmaen, Atted up in the 
pest posable style. “These baths-are highly creditable to 
the elty from polut of appeargace, and not eas 80 as to 
their wiiy.™" 

Some eight or ten years lapr the baths were mot being 
aig, Walon’ Cy of Toren and ame Distt, Commer 


Binsclony and Register, with Almanack and Calendar for 1857, 
pe. 
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used except as dressing-rooms for the Baptists, who were 
usually immersed in the Bay at the foot of Bay Street. By 
1847 there was a total of eighteen wharves in the harbour, 
though some were showing signs of extreme old age. 

Among the early regulations of the Port of Toronto are 
a number which recall the days of sailing-ships, and still 
others which existed because of the bad condition of the 
waterfront. It was ordered that all obstructions to naviga 
tion, such as sunken wharves, should be removed, and that 
no vessel should add to the refuse in the harbour by dis. 
charging ballast. It appears, however, to have been ex. 
pected, that this regulation might be “more honou’d in 
the breach than the observance”, and that the sunken 
wharves might not all be removed, for it was provided that 
they should be marked with beacon lights, and, if not so 
marked, the owners of the wharves would be liable for any 
damage to vessels. A regulation notable for its seamanly 
language stipulated that “all schooners, square-rigged 
vessels or steamers lying at wharves shall top up thelr 
lower yards, or brace them fore and aft; also rig in their 
movable bumpkins and davits, lower all or house all boats 
hanging over the stem or quarter or any way outside the 
vessel”. On fogey days precautions were to be taken by 
all vessels to warn others by ringing their bells, blowing 
off steam, sounding: horns, or in some other way attracting 
attention to their location in the harbour, 

In 1860 schooners still predominated in lake trade. J, 
E, Middleton" gives a list of twenty-nine Toronto schooners 
engaged in that year in the carriage of grain, and remarks 
that “the combined burden of all these little sailing eraft 
would about fill one hatchway of the modern Upper Lakes 
steamer”. The largest of these schooners, the Omar Pasha, 
could carry 14,000 bushels, the smallest, the Echo, only 
2,000. In the autumn of 1933 “the last sailing-ship on the 
Great Lakes” was to be burned off Sunnyside to provide a 
novel spectacle for Toronto's thrill-seekers, but was tempor- 

















"Seventeen regulations may be found in the small printed pamphlet 
algo, By-Laws and Repudations of the Port of Toronto, pues 
bythe Conmtceonerg of the Harboxr of Toronto the Sith dy 
of December, 1890.” Wor many valsable suggestions conearsiee 
the istory ofthe harbour the writer is indebled to Ne Bk 
bert, Hag, Librarian of the Harbour Commission 
Middleton, op. ey Val Typ. 22 
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arily saved from this ignominious end by public disapproval 
of such a wanton actv'Nearly half a century earlier the 
steamship had won the competition for lake traffic, and had, 
in turn, suffered greatly from its land rival, the railway. 

Meanwhile merchants and shippers were dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the government was operating 
the harbour, and a campaign instituted by the Board of 
‘Trade succeeded in effecting, in 1850, the passage of “An 
‘Act to Provide for the Future Management of Toronto Har- 
pour”. A Commission of five men was placed in charge 
of the Queen's Wharf and of navigation in general, but had 
ho jurisdiction over privately-owned wharves, and the de- 
velopment of the harbour under such divided control was 
hardly t Be exected. Railways were in the air, however, 
‘and in 1858 the public quay or Esplanade was commenced, 
C.S. Gzowski & Co., contractors for the Grand ‘Trunk Rail- 
way, being awarded the contract, which carried an agree- 
ment to sell the Railway a right of way forty feet wide 
along the entire Esplanade for $10,000, Tenders, contracts, 
disagreements and delays characterised the next ten years, 
but in 1863 the work was finished at a cost of about 
$750,000, During the course of the improvements several 
wharves were filled in, and the others were connected by 
‘4 macadamised roadway of which the ‘Torontonians of that 
day were quite proud. 

‘As the years passed, other improvements increased the 
wharfage facilities of Toronto hitrbour. In 1863 Shedden’s 
Wharf and elevator had been built at the foot of Peter 
Street, but in the next year it was destroyed by fire, In 
1870 the Northern Railway Company’s wharf at the foot of 
Brock Street (now Spadina Avenue) was a notable addi- 
tion, and it remained until fire destroyed it in 1908. In the 
eighties and nineties the old Windmill Line was twice ox- 
tended southward, the total distance being 614 feet and the 
last extension being known as the New Windmill Line; many 
of the wharves were consequently pushed farther into the 
Bay. Towards the close of the century the city constructed 
several additional wharves between Yonge Street and York 
Street; and by 1908 there were no less than forty between 
Bathurst Street and Parliament Street. At that time, how- 
ever, the condition of the waterfront was deplorable, only 
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a few of the docks being in good repair, and the slips be. 

tween them so full of silt and sewage that vessels drawing 
as little as twelve feet of water frequently grounded. ‘The 
harbour was sadly in need of a comprehensive scheme of 
development as commensurate with the modern city as the 
old Esplanade had been in the Toronto of the fifties and 
sixties. 

In January, 1852, the lake had made a breach in the pen- 
insula at the narrows, and again in February, 1858, a storm 
formed a channel at that point three feet deep. Storms and 
low water in the spring of 1854 closed the beginnings of the 
Eastern Gap, however, and a protecting breakwater was 
erected at a cost of £1,389. On April 13, 1858, a storm 
‘battered the locality with such force that ‘the breakwater 
and Quinn's Hotel were completely carried away and a per. 
manent eastern entrance some 500 yards in width created) 
On May S1st the schooners Eliza and Highland Chief left 
the harbour by way of the new channel, and by 1859 
steamers and other craft were using the Eastern Gap, 
Nothing was done to prevent further erosion, and by 1862 
a channel three-quarters of a mile in width and trom five 
to cight feet deep had been formed. Buoys were placed to 
guide traffic, but some twenty years passed before anything 
further was done. 

Bars outside the eastern channel continually interfered 
with its use, and the western entrance retained its suprem- 
acy, though it was difficult to navigate during seasons of 
low water. ‘The City Couneil and the Harbour Commission 
petitioned the Dominion Government to take some action 
which would preserve the harbour from destruction by 
storms, and in 1879 an expert, J. B. Ends, reported in favour 
of elosing both eastern and western channels, as well as all 
connection with Ashbridge’s Bay, and, in place of the exist- 
ing entrances, the opening of a channel across the north 
end of the island. In 1882 harbour improvements totalling 
$250,000, of which the city paid $100,000, were emmenced, 
but the recommendations of Mr. Eads were not acted upon} 
on the contrary, both channels were improved, and a dyke 
was constructed separating Ashbridge's Bay from the har- 
our, but leaving an opening to the Don River. 

‘The germ of modern developments along the waterfront 









































‘ot BETWEEN PEvER AND JOHN, 1810 


‘Toronto WATERFRONT, 1834 AND 1934 

‘The lower illustration ig based upon Baxtlett’s sketch of 1840, In the 

radar dl Mattiands, Wharty and the white building in the rear 

‘entre ie the Ontario House, ner tho Wellington Hotel, on Palace 
vont) Street 





EASTERN HARBOUR TERMINALS, 1933 

‘The remarkable developments of a few years are apparent when one 
compares the two photographs The plans were approved in tole 
but the outbreale of the Great War delayed the work, “A tidsr ane 
attractive waterroné now forms 8 piasant appronch t0 "Gute 
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is in one respect afforded by an idea which Dr. Beaty had 
svhen Mayor in 1880. Referring to the low land at the mouth 
bf the Do he planned “to fill up the marsh with dry earth” 
(ove ean appreciate his use of the word dry!) “from the bills 
north and east of the city. I examined this question when 
in Couneil 15 years ago, and T then had a plan to make 
alternate canals and streets in the marsh, and fill up the in- 
tervals or let the lots to manufacturers at a nominal rental, 
tnder conditions that they fill up a certain acreage each 
year. The time had not come then to demand it, and I 
Yhandoned it for the time being”.* When many years later 
the land was reclaimed as part of the harbour development 
the filling material was not carted from the hills but was 
excavated by hydraulic dredge and pumped 6,000 feet from 
the bed of the lake and from parts of the harbour. 

Tn 1902 the eastern channel was deepened, and concrete 
piers were placed on either side of the entrance. In 1909 
new western channel south of the original one was built, 
hut time had proved the utter impossibility of ever estab- 
lishing any permanent policy of waterfront development as 
long as the magnificent resourees remained under divided 

mtrol. ‘The Board of Trade inaugurated a campaign to 
induee the City Council and the Dominion Government to 
place all the eity’s waterfront properties and waterlots in 
‘Toronto Bay and Lake Ontario, including the whole of Ash- 
bridge's Bay, into the hands of a permanent Commission 
for development. In December, 1910, the ratepayers ex- 
pressed their approval by an overwhelming majority, and as 
4 result “The Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act” was 
passed on May 19, 1911, ushering in a new era in the de- 
velopment of the city. 

‘Tn the autumn of 1912 the final plans of waterfrosit im- 
provement were approved by the City Council, and in June, 
1913, by the Dominion Government. ‘The scheme included 
the reclamation of Ashbridge’s Bay for industrial purposes, 
and the construction of harbour head line 1,100 feet south 
of the New Windmill Line, the region north of it being filed 
in as the development proceeded. ‘The harbour was to be 
deepened to 80 feet, and some 900 acres of park lands to the 
east and west of the harbour and on the Island were to be 
James Beaty: Cie Relief 1896. p. 44 
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reclaimed. ‘The estimated cost of the entire scheme was 
$25,000,000, 

‘The Great War interfered with the progress of the im. 
provements, but in later years the work was pushed for. 
ward, and almost all of the plans have now been carried 
to completion. Toronto boasts one of the best harbours 
on the Great Lakes, and/adequate provision has been made 
for her industrial and commercial expansion. At the same 
time the Toronto Grade Separation, which elevated the rail. 
way tracks, and the construction of the Queen’s Quay, Fleet 
Street and similar rozdways, have provided for the develop- 
ment of rail and motor transportation; while storase ware. 
houses and manufacturing plants exist where swamps and 
flocks of wild fowl were, until recently, characteristié sights, 

A unique feature in connection with the improvements 
has been the combination of recreational with industrial 
development, ‘The breakwater forms adequate protection 
for canoes and other small boats, while the amusement re. 
sorts at Sunnyside and the Island provide countless thou 
sands of people with summer pleasures unsurpassed any. 
where. Life-saving has consequently developed greatly 
since the first official lifeboat was purchased in 1857 to aid 
mariners shipwrecked in or near the harbour. Until 1912 
there was no permanent life-saving and police patrol ser- 
vice, and in earlier years it had long been necessary, when 
a wreek occurred, for the one boat, which was kept in ‘Tin 
‘ning’s boathouse, to be manned by volunteers. As time 
passed, arrangements more satisfactory were gradually 
effected, but the modern waterfront development has neces. 

‘tated a greatly enlarged service to provide adequate pro- 
teetion—not so much for mariners, as in days of old, but 
for bathers and boaters along the numerous beach 
“Toronto Harbour” implies much more than it did formerly, 
and the modern appearance of ten miles of clean and at. 
tractive waterfront affords a remarkable sight to all who 
can recall the conditions of but a few years aig. 
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‘Tue IsLAND AND THE Ferry SERVICE 


‘ToRoN70 ISLAND, even in Indian days a favourite place for 
the holding of native councils, was from the earliest years 
of the town of York a pleasure resort enjoyed and ap- 
preciated as a centre of recreation, A peninsula until 1858, 
it was approached on foot, on horseback or by eanoe in early 
times. In commenting on the necessity of a bridge across the 
mouth of the Don in order to facilitate approach to the 
Peninsula, the Gazette noted that there might be found land 
which would “answer every purpose of an extensive com- 
mon to the owners of eattle; to those who might use it for 
purposes of recreation it furnishes a most delightful wall 
for ride; as a race ground or place for field exercise we 
know not its equal; the sportsman will find a constant and 
‘easy access to the best shooting ground; and the conval- 
escent might find health in an occasional exeursion to the 
opposite beach”. 

‘While John Ross Robertson dates the establishment of 
fa hotel on the Island, and of horse-boat transport to it, 
from the conversion of Lord Sydenham’s residence into 
hotel in 1843-4 by the Privat brothers, yet there was both 
fa hotel and a horse-boat in operation as early as 1883. 
‘Michael O'Connor was proprietor of the hotel and owner 
of the horse-boat named in the following announcement in 
Mackenzie's Almanac for 1884: 

“Horse-boat to the Island. A boat propelled by four 
horses runs every day from the Steamboat Wharves to the 
Starch Factory on the peninsula or island across the Bay— 
her trips regulated to suit public convenience. Fare to and 
from the island, T4d. A hotel has been opened on th 
island to accommodate sportsmen, parties of pleasure, etc. 


‘Upper Canada Gazette, April 1, 1808. Fourteen years later, the 
‘usidetiee petitioned the’ Lieutenant Gaverngr fo grant a 
Tea or lerwisy in tru for thee of he ihabant of Ce 
tow as 8 simmons for the pusturage of eatte'on the Peninsula 
Sn'fiont of aid tov 

LW. 1a Mackenzie's] New Almenack for the Conadiai True Blues, 
add Td fare glee is eidently one way ony. 
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From another source’ we are able to state that the inn 
was known in 1833 by the appropriate name of The Retreat 
on the Peninsula; and furthermore that 1s, 8d. was the fare 
charged to convey a passenger to and from the resort on 
the Sir John of the Peninsula, for this was the grand 
loquent name of the first horse-boat. (‘The ferry made three 
trips daily from the foot of Church Street to the eastern 
end of what is now called Ward's Island, leaving York at 
10, 2 and 4 o’clock and returning at 11, 8.and 6. On Sun. 
days a trip was made at 8 a.m,, and the return at 9; and 
commencing at 10 o'clock there was a continuous service 
‘with 15-minute stops at each side of the Bay. G. Roe was 
the enterprising operator of the TEAM BOAT, as it was 
often called. In naming the boat and hotel, Michael 
O'Connor, evidently an old soldier, was thinking of the 
Spanish Peninsular War; and particularly we John 
‘Moore in his mind—that famous leader of the disastrous re- 
treat to Coruna, who died in the moment of vietory and was 
buried with miclancholy solemnity just before the embark- 
ation of his troops. 

{-Steamships were becoming common on Lake Ontario in 
the early thirties, and on April 1, 1885, George Heatheote 
submitted a proposal to the City Couneil suggesting that he 
would build a steamboat to ply to the Peninsula. In May 
of the same year the first steam ferry—the newly-built 
Toronto—was operating regularly on the Bay, and the 
Courier of July the 9th states that the construction of @ 
new road and bridges on the eastern end of the island 
enabled those who crossed the Bay to take a pleasant drive,) 

John Ross Robertson wrote that the Peninsula Hotel 
was originally erected in 1889 by Mr. Poulett Thompson 
(later Lord Sydenham) as a residence during a visitation 
of cholera; but there is every reason to believe that it was 
the same building opened as an hotel by Mighael O'Connor 
‘in 1838, and later operated by Joseph Palin. “It was 50 feet 
by 40, and was built upon a layer of 4-inch planks sunk two 
feet in the sand, since it was difficult to lay a brick found- 
ation. The lower storey was built of brick, and the second 


"George Waltow’s York Commerciat Directory for 1824. 1883. p. 147 
‘A detalfed announcement of the opening of the hotel appears 
the Couriar of Upper Canada, ‘October 5, 1833, and maybe 
{ound tn Chapter NIT, page 413. 
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and third of wood. In 1843 Louis (Peter) Privat (pro- 
nounced Prevs at the time) purchased the house, and, with 
his brother Louis Joseph, commenced therein the oper. 
ation of the Peninsula Hotel, While Peter undertook to 
run the hostelry, Louis Joseph endeavoured to attract 
customers by running a horse-boat across the bay. The 
Peninsula Packet—called merely “the horse-boat" by the 
inhabitants of Toronto—had formerly operated as a steam- 
ship below Queenston, and was sixty feet in length by 
twenty-three in width, A waterwheel on elther side was set 
in motion by two horses who trod on a cireular table set 
flush with the deck in its contre. As the table revolved it 
worked upon rollers which, being connected with the shaft, 
set the paddles in motion.’ The horses were, of course, in 
position practically statfonary, the table on which they trod 
being fitted with ridges of wood radiating like spikes from 
the centre. In 1845 the vessel was lengthened and the 
front pointed, enabling a better rate of speed; five horses 
‘were employed instead of two, and they walked round and 
round the deck, propelling the boat in a manner similar to 
the working of an old-fashfoned threshing machine or 
French-Canadian grist-mill. 

Some account of the people early connected with the 
peninsula will be of interest, The first inhabitants of the 
Presqu'lsle de Toronto were fishermen. At least as early 
as the cighteen-forties William Strowger erected the first 
house on the castern sandbar, now called Fisherman's 
Island. This primitive cabin was constructed of loys and 
other loose timber which had been washed up on the beach. 
Mary Anne Strowger, widow of William, recalled in 1908 
that her eldest son was probably the first child born on the 
island. In those days Ashbridge's Bay and the Lake 
abounded in fish, and the Strowgers, Wards, Laffertys and 
Durnans, the only residents on the island, were all fisher- 
men, At various times, also, fishermen established them, 
selves on what is now called Hanlan’s Point, the Hanlans 
being the first to locate there. 

In later years William Geddes bought out the five or six 
fishermen at Hanlan’s, and William Strowger removed 
thither to beeome his foreman. His family lived on the 
shore of Centre Island, and Mrs, Strowger recalled that 
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fourteen men were employed in netting whitefish, while 
trout were frequently eaught by hook and line. For a 
time the Strowgers occupied the former summer home of 
Lord Sydenham, which they operated as a hotel previous 
to its use for the same purpose by Peter and Louis Joseph 
Privat. Other buildings in the vicinity of the Peninsula 


Hotel are described as follows: 

“To the east of it was another small dwelling, occupied 
by the keeper of the lighthouse, James Durning, while about 
one hundred yards to the west was a third house, known 
afterwards as Parkinson's Hotel. These, the huts we have 
before mentioned, and the lighthouse, were, until 1853, the 
only dwellings upon the Island. Between where now is 
Island Park, and the Eastern gap, were a great many trees, 
chiefly pines and Balm of Gilead. Exactly opposite the 
present Albert House is one of each of these trees, and this 
‘spot was a favourite rendezvous for pienie parties. To the 
east are several other scattered pines, much the same now 
as then, and from them one of the adjacent villas takes the 
very appropriate name of ‘The Pines’."* 

‘The first careful survey of the peninsula was probably 
that of J. G. Howard, who wrote that in 1846 he “made a 
survey of the Toronto peninsula, and laid out 283 acres in 
fifty-seven two-aere lots on Trafalgar Marine Parade, or 
Fitzroy Street, going north from the lighthouse, Vernon 
Street at right-angles to it; also Rodney and’ Dunean 


























(Whe Privats developed a small pleasure resort around 
their hotel, swings and a merry-go-round, ete., providing 
entertainment for children, and bowling alleys, pigeon- 
shooting and similar diversions attracting the men. | John 
Ross Robertson's description of Privat's amusement park 
shows that the sports of earlier generations were fre- 
quently characterised by cruelty to animals which is now 
prevented by law 

“The Island afforded its visitors many other attractions 
besides the journey there, which, by the way, generally 
oeeupied thirty and sometimes forty minutes. Opposite the 


*8eo John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto. 1894-1914, Vol. 1, 
pp. 264-7, for reminisenees of early daye on the island “Durr 
Tig” is obviously an erzor for “Dunant 

9. G. Howard: Tneidents in the Life of J. Gx Howard. «1885. . 28 



































A Team Boar 


‘Tue Five-Horse Boat PENINSULA Packer 
Horsecoats conducted a ferry servico on the Bay from 1883 to 1851. 
The Peninsula Packet was 0 feet Tong and 23 fect beam, and ren to 

Privat’s Hotel 








CUTTING Ice oN ToRONTO Bay Opposite THE UNION 
Depor, 1871 





PRIVAT'S HOTEL AND AMUSEMENT PARK ON THE PENINSULA 

Swings, a merry-go-round and a small zoo may be distinguished. At 

the nea Nght Is the Ten-Pin Alley. Visitors were transported 0 the 
park on the horee-bost Peninanla Packet, 
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hotel was a merry-go-round and two large swings, the one 
to the east, the other to the west of the merry-go-round. 
‘The first was eighty feet high, the second but thirty, and 
all three were largely patronized by the younger portion of 
the Island's visitors. For the elders there was a bowling 
alley, known as ‘Ten Pin Alley’, while to ensure instruction 
‘as well as amusement there was a small zoological collection 
consisting of a bear, a wolf, a white deer, several racoons 
fand two or three eagles. ‘There was also a good deal of 
amusement of a somewhat miscellaneous nature. Every 
Queen's Birthday many of the sportsmen of Toronto 
journeyed to the Island for blackheart shooting. ‘These 
were birds of passage of the plover tribe, who invariably 
were making their annual migration at this period of the 
year. Another, though somewhat cruel pastime consisted 
of trap pigeon shooting, wild pigeons being netted by bird- 
ceatehers and sold to Privat for the purpose. 

“Besides these contests to test the prowess of marks- 
men, there was turkey shooting. This, it must be con- 
fessed, was very sorry sport. A turkey was tied and placed 
‘on an elevation about fifty yards from where the sports- 
men (72) stood, Everyone who chose to enter and pay a 
York shilling for each shot was allowed to fire at the poor 
bird; the first who hit it heeame possessor of the turkey. 
‘This amiable pastime continued until the supply of turkeys 
was exhausted, There was yet one other occasional 
diversion, equally reprehensible but perhaps not quite so 
cruel as the one just mentioned: this was shooting a bear 
with a candle. A bear was purchased, and forty years azo 
these were not difficult to, obtain, and a man resident in 
‘Toronto used to give an exhibition of shooting this animal 
with a rifle ostensibly loaded only with an ordinary tallow 
candle, To see this performance a small sum was charged, 
and those who witnessed it went away believing the bear 
had met his quietus solely through the foree of the candle 
striking him, They were not told, and probably would not. 
hhave believed it had they been so, that when the candle was 
put in the rifle a bullet had preceded it; nevertheless such 
‘was the case. This ‘sport’ always took place in the winter, 
and there was from time to time an occasional fox hunt 
also, a fox being let loose the night before to furnish the 
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sport, and a very exhilarating amusement was the result,"« 
In 1850 the Peninsula Packel was still being advertised 
in the press. Under the head “Cheap Pleasure” L. J, 


Privat announces the horse-boat service in connection with 
his hotel, and the reference in this advertisement to 
pasturage for horses and cattle shows how close to rural 
life Toronto was at that period: 

“That Safe and Convenient Horse-Boat, the Peninsula 
Packet, will leave Mr. Maitland’s Wharf, foot of Church 
Street, every day at ten o'clock a.m., 12, 2, 4, and 6 p.m., for 
the Peninsula Hotel. Returning at 11 am., 1, 8, 5, and 
7 pam. precisely. Fare to and from, Tid. Family Season 
‘Tickets $4 each. Swings and Merry-go-round, ete., for the 
amusement of Children. Dinners, Lunches, Teas, ete., to be 
had at the shortest notiee. Good pasture for Horses and 
other cattle, which ean be conveyed over by the first boat— 
not Inter.” 

But hoiSe-boats, long effectively used for short distance 
ferry services, were gradually being displaced by steam 
ferries, and the Toronto horse-boat was taken off the route 
in 1851. In the early fifties the chief steam ferry was the: 
Victoria, built by James Good, Toronto ship-builder, and 
purchased by L. J. Privat. This boat of 25 horse-power 
ran throughout the season every hour between 10 a.m. and 
7 p.m, and it was announced that she had “no connection 
with any other boat, or racing”,\—which suggests that a 
race-track was in operation at the time, and was, perhaps, 
attracting unfavourable comment in some quarters. At the 
close of the 1853 season Privat sold the Vietoria to George 
Tate, Superintendent of the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
continued to operate the boat for the Company until the 
autumn of 1855, when Privat and his family removed from 
‘Toronto to Bentinck, Grey County. During thelr residence 
on the Island the Privats rescued at least five men from 
drowning. Other steam ferries operating in the fifties in- 
cluded the Bob Moodie and the Lady Head. 


nid, 

"Quoted in Robertson, op eit, Vol, I, p. 884, A. similar announce- 
ment in the Briish Colonist of May 18, 1849, contains the ine 
Formation that "children sent without guardians wil be taken 
every care of", 

any quotations f» thie chapter not otherwise credited are from 

* Hobertson, Vols th p 
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John Quinn, who succeeded the Privat brothers in the 
potel business on the Island, also operated a ferry while the 
Victoria was still running. In 1858 a newspaper item an- 
nounees that “among the new projects for the season is 
John Quinn’s new steamer, the Citizen, built to run between 
‘Toronto and the Island”. ‘Shortly afterwards the news ap- 
pears that she “made her first trips to and from Toronto 
and the Island on Thursday, May 19th. The return fare 
was only 8 cents". ‘The Citizen was a vessel of 350 tons 
and operated on the Bay for some years. 

Before leaving the resort operated by the Privats and 
Quinn it is worth noting that the site of their summer 
hotel was, after 1858, under water. In the vicinity of the 
Eastern Gap which replaced the narrow neck of land where 
the hotel was located might also be found in the sixties the 
hulks of two steamships—the Monarch, wrecked in 1856, 
and the Southern Belle, a few years later. It may be 
‘mentioned, too, that the locality was not always the quiet 
resort of today, for in the eighteen-fifties the hundreds of 
‘Toronto grog-shops and taverns supplied no end of hard 
Liquor, and among other “sinks of iniquity” where gambling, 
drinking and fighting were rampant was the Island. Con- 
ditions were usually at their worst on Sundays and holidays. 

In addition to the hotel occupied by the Privats and 
Quinn, there was Parkinson's, which was incidentally 
mentioned previously. Some details concerning the history 
fof this hostelry will be of interest. About 1850 Reuben 
Parkinson, a carriage-builder, erected the hotel at Maske- 
Jonge Point (Muge’s Landing), moving it a few years later 
to the west side of the Privat Hote! grounds, It was washed 
away at the time the Eastern Gap was created, and the 
following year (1859) Mrs. Parkinson built a hostelry in 
what is now called Island Park. Robert Mead took over the 
property in 1873, and his widow continued the business 
after his death, "In 1887 the city purchased from Mrs. 
Mead the twelve acres of land surrounding the hotel, and 
the property became part of the park. 

In April, 1858, what had long been called the Island 
became so in faet, for a heavy storm broke through the 
sandbar and created the Eastern Gap in that year. Tt was 
‘on this oceasion that Quinn's Hotel was carried away and 
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the site covered with water. Evidently » deep channel was 
made, for on April 19, 1859, the steamship Bowmanville 





passed through the gap, 
by vessels, 

In 1859 occurs the first announcement of moonlight 
excursions on the bay. In addition to her regular trips to 
and from the Island, the Fire Fly advertises moonlight 
voyages on Tuesdays and Fridays, and “for the accom. 
modation of the dancers there will be musie on board, Fare 
only one York shilling”. In 1861 Captain Robert Moodie 
announces the recommencement of the service, and makes 
the rather unhygienic suggestion that citizens of Toronto 
“can get a mouthful of fresh air” by patronising the Fire 
Fly on one of her hourly trips. 

| During the sixties several other ferries were employed 
on Toronto Bay} The Watertown, a vessel of 175 tons built 
in 1864 in Kingston, entered the service immediately after- 
wards, and in 1865 it is announced that “the miniature 
little steamer, the Ripple, with her jaunty rig and obliging 
boy captain, runs half-hourly between the city and the 
Island, and is well patronised by our citizens and young 
folks desirous of enjoying a sail”.’ On August 22nd of the 
same year the Prineess of Wales, John Walsh, eaptain, is 
advertised to leave Tinning’s Wharf “every day at noon, and 
every half hour afterwards throughout the day until 7 p.m”. 
‘Tinning’s Wharf was built in 1831, and was located on a 
small part of the site now occupied by the Union Station. 

In 1866 a new steamer, the Bouquet, was advertised to 
run to the Island, and season tickets were for sale at 
“W. & J. Strachan, Front Street; Saulter's wood-yard; 
Chureh Street Wharf; R, W. Parkinson, Esq., corner of 
King and Yonge Streets; and from the captain on board”, 
James Saulter was the master of the Bouquet. Two years 
later Captain William Parkinson was in charge of this 
ferry, and advertised that “the steamer has been furnished 
in a tasteful style and in such a manner as to ensure com- 
fort combined with safety to persons wishing to visit this 
favourite place of resort. The most liberal arrangements 
will be made with excursions and pienie parties”. 

In 1867 the Princess of Wales commenced a service in 
"The Globe, July 21, 1865, 


ind it soon became commonly used 
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opposition to the Bouquet. It appears that there was a 
move in that year to award the exclusive right to conduct 
the ferry service to friends of certain aldermen, and the 
Globe adopted a characteristic and praiseworthy attitude: 

“We understand that a project is on foot in the Council 
to lease the privilege of carrying passengers to the Island, 
‘The city has full power in this direction, and it is felt that 
they might justly exercise it, while the result will be a 
better control over those to whom the privilege is given. 
Some talk exists of giving the exclusive privilege to some 
intimate friends of certain members of the Couneil, with- 
out tender, We trust such favouritism will not be at- 
temped. Undoubtedly the only just plan will be to let it out, 
by tender.” 

‘Among other ferries in operation in the late sixties were 
the Ada Alice and the Prince Arthur, both of which went 
fon the route in 1868. In 1870 the Perry, under Captain 
‘Thomas Lundy, operated under the same management as 
the Bouquet, and the two boats provided a quarter-hour 
sorvice, On May 24th, the opening of the season, 5,000 
people, a large crowd for that period, journeyed to the 
Island. 

‘The development of Hanlan's Point and the other por- 
tions of the Island was particularly noticeable in the 
seventies, A contemporary publication suggests that, 
“what ‘the mountain’ is to the Montrealer, ‘the island’ is to 
the people of Toronto, Until recently it was regarded 
simply as a fine natural breakwater, and the occasional 
resort of a few sportsmen. Now, it has beeome—to borrow 
& phrase from the sea-coast watering-places—a great 
marine resort’ of the townspeople, thousands of whom, all 
summer long, throng the ferries to its shores to enjoy the 
cool breeves of the lake, The once flat and featureless 
marsh is to-day @ waterside suburb of rapidly increasing 
interest. From Hanlan Point—the island-home of Tor- 
onto’s noted oarsman—a beautiful view of the eity may be 
had. ‘The features of the island itself, moreover,—the 
stretches of water-meadow, the hotels, promenades, and 
quaint summer residences on its shores—present a picture 
of varied and pleasing outline. Lakeward, stretching out, 
‘e1bid, May 5, 1867, 
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beyond Gibraltar Point,—the site of an old French block: 
house—is the great basin from which the city derives its 
water supply. ‘The water is pumped up through sunken 
mains, laid across the bay and island, by powerful engines 


situated on the Esplanade, To the east is the fine, airy 
building of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, a flourishing 
organisation designed to encourage amateur yachting: and, 
to supply the means of luxuriating in the adjacent lake| 
Still farther east, on a modest seetion of the peninsula now 
encircled by the lapping waves of the lake, the Wiman 
Baths may be seen, their outline sharply mirrored in the 
sunny expanse of gleaming water in the bay.”"* 

‘The same writer envisions some of the modern develop- 
ment of Toronto's waterfront, noting that “the purposes to 
which the Island and water-surroundings of Toronto may 
be put, in affording the means of rest and enjoyment to its 
Jaded citizens, are yet almost undreamt of, The whole of 
the lake-front of the island, and much of the Esplanade, 
might be converted into a continuous promenade or drive, 
with floating pontoons and oceasional jetties thrown out 
lakeward, and the necessary adjunct of eommodious hotels, 
at modest charges, for individual and family resort. The 
preservation of the island, meantime, is a pressing duty, 
and the municipal authorities of the eity will be criminally. 
responsible if they continue to negleet it, The existence 
of the bay and harbour is imperilled by indifference. No 
time should be fost in protecting the island from the en- 
croachment of the lake."** 

As time passed, other ferries appeared on the bay. 
During 1876 the Princess of Wales, Rouquet and Watertown 
were the chief vessels providing a ferry service. ‘The 
Watertown also ran from time to time to the Humber. ‘Two 
years later the Princess of Wales and Bouquet and four 
hew ferries—the Transit, Golden City, St. Jean Baptiste 
and Juliette—were operating on the Bay. In 1883 the 
Princess of Wales sank near Queen's Wharf, but was raised, 
taken to Oakville, and rebuilt under the name General 
























YG. M, Grant (Ed): Picturesque Canada. 1879. Vol, I, p. 401. The 
‘uegestion of French bleckhouse on Gibraitar” (Harlan) 
Polat is evidently: an error, though there was a Britiah bine 
hhouse on that site in the warly’ years of the town. 

Tid. 
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Wolsey; soon afterwards she was burned at Fire Island 
‘There appears to have deen no objection to the operation 
of horse-boats or steam ferries on Sunday in earlier times, 
but there were attempts to prevent the use of commercial 
‘pleasure boats” in the late eiighteen-seventies. In the 
Globe is reported the ease of three men who had been 
arrested for running steamers on the Sabbath, but the 
Magistrate dismissed the case on the ground that the boats 
should be construed as ferries rather than pleasure boats."” 

During the eighties several new ships entered the ser- 
vice Old inhabitants of Toronto will recall the Canadian, 
launched in 1882, the Luella, the St. Jean Baptiste (later 
Sudie), and Prouvette Beyer, all under Turner's manage- 
ment, and the Mascotte, Arlington, Jessie McEdwards, 
Kathleen, Gertrude and Island Queen, the last five of which 
‘were operated by A. J. Tymon. {Almost all of them beeame 
the property of the Toronto Ferry Company when it was 
formed in 1890. Most of these boats were small screw 
steamers, but the Canadian and Sadie were two-decked 
paddle-wheelers, and carried $40 and 370 passengers, re- 
spectively. In 1890 were constructed the Mayflower and the 
Primrose, which incorporated the latest conveniences and 
improvements, including electric lights—then rather a 
novelty. They are steel-built, two-decked, double-bowed 
paddle steamers, and are the only boats in use in 1890 and 
still remaining in the ferry service. In the nineties these 
_vessels left the Yonge Street Wharf for Hanlan’s Point and 
‘sland Park, and the wharves at Dufferin and George 
Streets were also used to a lesser extent. The service ex- 
tended from April to Oetober, and from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
daily except Sunday, when it was more limited. 

When the Toronto Ferry Company commenced oper- 
ations in 1890 it purchased the steamers hitherto operated 
by the Doty Ferry Company, and two years later those be- 
longing to the Island Park Ferry Company. In the late 
nineties the new company was operating twelve ferries. 
‘The Luella was long most popular with Island residents, 
and her captain was onee presented with a sot of eolours by 
the City Council in recognition of her services in saving a 
number of people from drowning. A commendable custom 


‘oThe Globe, October 29, 1879, 
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in connection with the Toronto Ferry Company's service in 
the nineties was the frequent free excursions provided for 
many hundreds of inmates of the various charitable insti. 
tutions of the eity. 

From time to time new boats replaced old ones| The 
Island Queen and Kathleen were destroyed by a fire at 
Hanlan’s Point on February 12, 1918. In August of the 
same year the rate of passage for adults was raised from 
10c. to 15e., and many were the complaints of citizens. In 
1023 the Bay Street Docks were becoming unsafe, and re- 
moval to the new slips at the foot of York Street was sug. 
gested. But L. J. Solman, owner of the Toronto Ferry 
Company, objected to doing so unless ear tracks were laid 
to the new docks. At that time the greater part of the 
patrons of the ferries were those who attended ball games 
at Solman’s stadium on Hanlan’s Point, and, as the Harbour 
Commission stated that the York Street Bridge could not 
carry street cars, Solman threatened to discontinue his 
ferry service and to build a new stadium within reach of the 
cars, The latter part of this poliey he proceeded to carry 
into effect, but the ferries were operated with a steadily 
decreasing patronage until April, 1926, when the city de- 
cided to buy the ferry service for $837,500, eight boats eom- 
prising the fleet at that time. 

In February, 1927, the service, which for a year had 
been conducted by the Ferry Company for the city, was 
transferred to the management of the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission. Hanlan's Point, for generations the 
“Sunnyside” of Toronto citizens, had almost faded from 
the picture under the competition of Searboro Beach and, 
latterly, of Sunnyside, but it secured a new lease of life 
under the enterprising management of the Commission, 
Street car tickets are used for the ferry passage, and the 
number of visitors to Centre Island, Hanlan's Point and 
Ward's Island is greater than ever before. 

The present equipment of the ferry service includes six 
ferries, four of which—the Mayflower, Primrose, Bluebell 
and Trillium—are large paddle-wheelers, and two—the 
7. J. Clark and Luella—are small serew steamers, The old 
Jasmine (formerly Ojibway) was in service until 1927, 
and ended her days in flames off Sunnyside on August 2, 









































‘Tae Lue, 1880-1917 





‘This ferry was long among the most popular on the Bay 
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Winter Activities on THE Bay, 
‘The Pasliament Buildings may be seen in the right backgyound, 
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Efe‘wniskey bottles at the Tower right-hand eomner were covered by a 
luck eloth--presumably in deference to temperance sentiment! 
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a 
1929. The Clark Bros. and John Hanlan were similarly 
burned to provide a spectacle for amusement seekers. ‘Two 
sightseeing gasoline launches, the Miss Simcoe and Miss 
York, and two freight boats, the Aylmer and Buttercup, 
comprise the rest of the equipment. All boats now run 
Grom the New Queen's Quay instead of using several 
wharves as formerly. In 1931 passengers to the number of 
2,172,558 were carried on the ferries, over 101,000 making 
the trip on the record day, July 1st of that year. Even 
during the winter anyone who wishes to cross may do 80 
on the tug Ned Hanlan, which sails from the foot of John 
Street to the island filtration plant. 

Just previous to the arrangements under which the city 
took over the ferry service from the Toronto Ferry Com- 
pany there was considerable discussion relative to bridging 
the Eastern and Western Gaps so that motor and trolley 
cars might proceed to the Island. Fortunately these plans, 
which would have ended the ferry service and destroyed 
‘much of the charm of the pleasure resort, were terminated 
by the agreement conveying the property to the City of 
Toronto, and it is to be hoped that future generations may 
Jong be able to approach the restful Island on ferries larger 
but not greatly dissimilar to the old horse-boats. 








CHAPTER IV 
Tue Don AND Ins Barty Bripces 


IN the pioneer period it was usual to earry on transportation 
by water whenever possible, for such roads as had been 
blazed were mere trails through the forest. The canoe and 
the bateau were long familiar on Canadian waterways, and 
the Don River, first mapped by the Frenchman, Raffeix, in 
1688, was part of a trade route which was carly of great 
importance. Soon after Yonge Strect was opened in 1796 by 
Augustus Jones, the North-West Company, which had 
formerly sent brigades of canoes to the west via the Ottawa 
River, diverted much of the traffic to the Yonge Street 
route. Bateaux travelled in fleets up the St. Lawrence and 
the Bay of Quint6, and by a portage at the Carrying Place 
entered Lake Ontario, along the shore of which they pro- 
ceeded to York. Crossing the Peninsula at the point where 
the Eastern Gap now is, they made their way by oars and 
poles up the Don, and by one of its forks to Yonge Street. 
‘The flat-bottomed boats were then loaded on trucks or 
‘wagons and hauled to the Holland River, down which they 
proceeded to Lake Simeoe and thence to the North-West. 
Some years later the boats frequently used Yonge Street 
all the way from the shores of the Bay, the more dificult, 
hills being ascended by the aid of a windlass or capstan, 

‘Transport by dug-out canoe was developed by a pic- 
turesque resident on the Don—Joseph Tyler, hermit- 
squatter from New Jersey, who lived on the west side of 
the river, just north of the site where was later erected 
the Don Street bridge. He is described as having fine, 
sharp, shrewd features, set off by an abundance of white 
hair and beard; in fact, in every way “the counterpart of 
an Italian artist’s stock model”. Almost all that is known 
of him and his more than locally famous canoe is recorded 
by Dr. Seadding: 

“The mystery attendant on his choice of a life of com- 
plete solitude, his careful reserve, his perfect self-reliance 
in regard to domestic matters, and, at the same time, the evi- 
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dent wisdom of his contrivances and ways, and the propriety 
and sagacity of his few words, all helped to render him a 
good specimen in actual life of a secular anchorite. He had 
Deen, in fact, a soldier in the United States army in the War 
of Independeneo, and was in the receipt of a pension from. 
the other side of the lakes. He was familiar, he alleged, 
with the personal appearance of Washington, 

“Hlis abode on the Don was an exeavation in the side of 
the steep hill, alittle way above the level of the river-bank. 
‘The flue of his winter fireplace was a tubular channel, bored 
up through the clay of the hill-side. His sleeping-place or 
berth was exactly like one of the receptacles for human. 
remains in the Roman catacombs—an oblong recess, like- 
wise carved in the dry material of the hill. ‘To the south 
of his cave he cultivated a large garden, anid raised, among 
other things, the white sweet edible Indian corn, a novelty 
here at the time, and very excellent tobacco. He, moreover, 
manufactured pitch and tar in a little kiln or pit dug for 
the purpose close by his house. 

“He built for himself’ magnificent eanoe, locally famous. 
It consisted of two large pine logs, each about forty feet 
long, well shaped and deftly hollowed out, fastened together 
by eross dove-tail pieces let in at regular distances along 
the interior of its bottom. While in process of eonstruetion 
in the pine woods through which the ‘Mill Road” pass: 
the high bank eastward of the river, it was a wonderment 
to all the inquisitive youth of the neighbourhood, and was 
accordingly often visited and inspected by them. 

“In this eraft he used to pole himself down the windings 
of the stream, all the way round into the bay, and on to the 
landing-place at the foot of Caroline Street, bringing, with 
him the produce of his garden, and neat stacks of pine 
knots, ready split for the fishermen’s lightjacks. He would 
also on occasion undertake the office of ferryman. On being 
hailed for the purpose, he would put across the river persons 
anxious to make a short cut into the town from the east 
ward, Just opposite his den there was for a time a rude 
causeway over the marsh. 

“At the season of the year when the roads through the 
woods were impracticable Tyler’s famous canoe was em- 
ployed by the Messrs, Helliwell for conveying into town, 
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from a point high up the stream, the beer manufactured 
at their Breweries on the Don. We are informed by Mr, 
William Helliwell of the Highland Creek that twenty-two 
barrels at a time could be placed in it, in two rows of eleven 
each laid lengthwise side by side, still leaving room for 
‘Tyler and an assistant to navigate the boat, 
Most of the early transportation problems of York 
Veentred at the mouth of the Don River. ‘The swampy shores 
of the stream long remained a great place for muskrats, and 
in the upper reaches the wary trout lured the disciples of 
aak Walton; while in York's earliest years sea salmon 
used to run up the Don. But these sporting activities 
neither aided nor hindered the development of transport, 
Apart from the fallen butternut tree which provided a pre~ 
carious foot-bridge in 1794, the first structure supplying 
more than a temporary erossing appears to have been con- 
structed by Asa Danforth’s road-builders when they opened 
the first road from Kingston to York in 1799-1800. The 
original Danforth Road entered York along the present 
Kingston Road, and additional bridges were built over the 
Don from time to time to replace log structures which were 
continually rotting away or being partially washed out. 
In 1803 the minutes of the Court of Quarter Sessions car- 
vied the item that “John Vanzante and Thomas Humber- 
stone, Overseers of the Highways in the Town of York, rep- 
resented the impossibility of passing the Don Bridge in its 
present state”, It was thereupon ordered “that a copy of 
the Assessment Roll be furnished to each of them, and that: 
they unite their strength to make a causeway uniting the 
road to the Bridge”.* 

For some time men forded the river on horseback, or 
crossed by means of a scow which was worked back and 
forth by the help of a rope. This serviee was maintained 
by a schedule of tolls, and it may be presumed that they 
were similar to those in foree at the Humber and the Credit, 
of which we have some particulars of interest, On April 
14, 1802, the Court of Quarter Sessions* authorised Richard 














“Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1873. pp. 2289, 
"Minutes of April 18, 1808, Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1982 
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Willson to collect the following amounts from persons who 
used his ferry at the mouth of the Humber: 


For every Waggon, Cart or Sleigh .... 18, 84 
Every Person Tad. 
Every Horse Ta. 
Every Horned Cattle ‘iid. 
Every Sheep 8a 
Every Hog 8d 


The same rates were laid down in April, 1806, for 
‘Thomas Ingersoll’s ferry at the River Credit, inaugurated 
at that time.' On July 15, 1807, the Court considered these 
rates too high, and instituted a new schedule with charges 
of from one-third to one-half of the former rates. An ine 
teresting item lays down a “return fare”, stating that 
“every Foot Passenger and every single Horse with Rider 
returning the same day before sunset shall be ferried 
over without charge”.* Again, in 1810, it was believed that, 
“from the inereased population of the Country, and also 
of travellers on the aaid road, the rates established on the 
bth July, 1807, are at present too high, and that less rates 
‘would support a ferry very well”; accordingly a new tariff 
was drawn up for the Humber ferry, then in charge of 
James Cranford, though the reductions were not great.” 

For many years the marshes and deltas at the mouth 
of the Don prevented easy aceess to the town from the Bay. 
‘A channel-was early made, but it appears to have been of 
little use. “A Country Subscriber” writes to the Gazette in 
1807 as follows: 

“fo the Printers of the York Gazette: It eannot have 
escaped the observation of any person acquainted with the 
River Don that at times, and in all high winds, it is im- 
possible to get to or from the town with craft of any de- 
scription through the present channel. Whereas, if nature's 
hint was improved—I mean the break which took place 
three years ago—the navigation would be made safe and 
practicable at all times, and, without any of the incon- 
veniences attending the old, the new channel would shorten 
the distance from York to the Don Mills upwards of a mile. 
It would also, by being properly opened, do more towards: 


‘Minutes of April 8, 1806, ibid. 88 
‘Mtinutes of July 16, 1807, Wid, p- 109, 
Minutes of April 13, 1816, tidy p- 1057. 
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draining the marsh than a large sum of money laid out in 
any other possible way. If permission could be obtained 
from the Governor and Couneil for the purpose, the few 
feet to be cut for opening the new channel would be done 
by subscription. Added to its other general advantages, it 
Would be a great object to the owners of eattle and others 
who do not possess pasture ground in the neighbourhood.” 

‘The Gazette was heartily in accord with this, and eom- 
mented favourably on much-needed improvements in trans: 
portation facilities: 

“The editors agree perfectly in opinion with this eor- 
respondent, and if permission could be obtained, which they 
think ought to be applied for by petition, they will gladly 
contribute towards accomplishing an object of such obvious 
utility. Seeing all the advantages which would result from 
the execution of the proposed plan, they will cheerfully 
second with their best endeavours everything tending to 
local improvement or public advantage. They would be 
happy to see some public-spirited person set on foot a sub- 
scription for the purpose of erecting @ bridge over Frank's 
Greek, and the repair of the causeway leading to Yonge 
Street.” 

Another difficulty which long existed was the lack of a 
bridge across the mouth of the Don which separated the 
town and the peninsula. As early as 1806 a bridge or float 
had been built to enable the inhabitants of York to take 
a pleasant ride or walk on the Peninsula, but the Gazette 
of June 18th of that year suggests that people should not 
draw sand or haul loaded waggons over it. In 1808 Parshall 
‘Terry attempted to ford the river on horseback, and though 
the horse reached shore its rider was drowned. The obitu- 
ary notice gives some details of the condition which caused 
the unfortunate event: 

“Departed this life on the 20th, Mr. Parshall Terry, His 
death was occasioned by his getting into the River Don on 
horseback. By this misfortune an exemplary wife and 
large, helpless family are left to the care of the all-disposing 
Providence, and a resistless appeal is made to the benevo- 
lence and sympathetic generosity of a virtuous public. ‘The 
particular situation of tho road near the Don Bridge calls 
"York Gazette, July 4, 
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imperiously upon the commissioners appointed by his Ex- 
celleney for the particular eare of the roads and employing 
the voted money for immediate repairs, as many lives are 
seriously threatened with danger by its present state, in 
consequence of the eauseway heing removed by an excessive 
flood. The place, when seen, suggests the nature of the 
required improvement, and as a part of duty we earnestly 
recommend to public attention.” 

In an earlier issue the Gazette, in announcing a meeting 

to consider ways and means of constructing a bridge, stated 
that several lives had been lost because of the lack of a 
causeway. The development of recreational and sporting 
activities on the peninsula is also mentioned: 
‘The editors having been called upon by a number of 
sentlemen to request a meeting of such persons as might 
wish to subscribe towards erecting a bridge across that part 
of the River Don which separates the town and the pen- 
insula, give notice that it is desired such meeting should 
take place to-morrow at Campbell & Deary’s Tavern at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. They should be wanting in them- 
selves and in their duty to the public were they not to give 
every encouragement and assistance in their power to so 
desirable an object. Humanity is interested in the laudable 
undertaking, and it may promote a more general subserip- 
tion to state that for want of a bridge several lives (within 
their knowledge) have been lost. When completed the 
peninsula will answer every purpose of an extensive com- 
mon to the owners of the eattle; to those who may use it 
for purposes of recreation it furnishes a most delightful 
walk or ride; as a race-ground or place for field exercise we 
know not its equal; the sportsman will find a constant and 
easy access to the best shooting ground; and the convales- 
cent might find health in an occasional excursion to the op- 
posite beach—and travellers or persons coming to market 
from below would at all seasons find the town accessible, 
which to them at present frequently is not, but at the im- 
minent hazard of life!** 

"The project appears to have been well received, for on 
April 15, 1808, the Gazette contains the following item: 








o7bid, July 23, 1808 
“sIbid, April 1, 1808, 
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“We have been favoured with a list of the sums sub. 
seribed for the purpose of erecting a bridge across the Don, 
and have the pleasure of informing those who wish to pat- 
ronise the undertaking that the subscription already ex- 
ceeds one hundred pounds. From the liberal sum given by 


Mrs. Gore an example is offered to other ladies, and we may 
infer that His Excellency permits that part of the demesne 
(the peninsula) to be rendered useful to the community, 
whilst unappropriated to the particular purposes for whic 
it was reserved. When the requisite sum is made up we wi 
publish the names of the donors with pleasure.”"! 

Whatever bridge was constructed at this time, it may 
be presumed to have been, like all others at that period, 
merely a erude corduroy causeway, built with little or no 
engineering: advice. In 1813 the bridge was burned by the 
British Regulars to prevent pursuit as they retreated east- 
ward. In later yoars the renewed bridge was frequently. 
in a bad state of repair. From time to time efforts were 
made to construct satisfactory bridges across both outlets 
of the Don, but the subscriptions were never great enough 
to complete them. Finally in 1834-35 the works were 
finished, but only after Lieut-Governor Sir John Colborne 
provided a subsidy from the military chest. On August 
22, 1835, the bridges were ready to be presented by the 
military authorities to the City of Toronto. Dr. Seadding 
well describes the old-world formalities which characterised 
the occasion. 

“The eivie authorities approached the new structure in 
procession; a barricade at the first bridge arrested their 
progress. A guard stationed there also forbade further 
advance. The officer in command, Capt. Bonnyeastle, ap- 
pears, and the Mayor and Corporation are informed that 
the two bridges before them are, by the command of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, presented to them as a free gift for 
the benefit of the inhabitants, that they may in all time to 
come be enabled to enjoy the salubrious air of the peninsula; 
the only stipulation being that the bridges should be free 
of toll forever to the troops, stores, and ordnance of the 
sovereign. 

“The mayor, who, as 


‘Ibid, Apel 15, 1808. 
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{in an official robe of purple velvet lined with scarlet, read 
the following reply: 

‘Sir—On the part of His Majesty's faithful and loyal 
city of Toronto, T receive at your hands the investiture of 
these bridges, erected by command of His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and now delivered to the Corporation 
for the benefit and accommodation of the citizens. In the 
name of the Common Couneil and the citizens of Toronto 1 
beg you to convey to His Excellency the grateful feelings 
with which this new instance of the bounty of our most 
gracious sovereign is received; and I take this occaston on 
behalf of the city to renew our assurance of loyalty and 
atlachment to His Majesty's person and government, and 
to pray, through His Excelleney, a continuance of royal 
favour towards this city. T have, on the part of the cor- 
poration and eitizens, to request) you to assure His Ex- 
telleney the Lieutenant-Governor that His Excelleney’s de- 
sire and generous exertions for the health and welfare of 
the inhabitants of this city are duly and gratefully appre- 
tiated; and I beg you to convey to His Exeelleney the best 
wishes of myself and my fellow-citizens for the health and 
happiness of His Excellency and family. Permit me, Sir, 
for myself and brethren, to thank you for the very hand- 
some and complimentary manner in which you have carried 
His Exeellency's commands into execution’ 

“Immediately, the narrative of the ceremonial con- 
tinues, ‘the band, who were stationed on the bridge, struck 
up the heartstirring air, God Save the King, during the 
performance of which the gentlemen of the Corporation, 
followed by a large number of the inhabitants, passed un- 
covered over the bridge. Three cheers were then given, 
respectively, for the King, for His Exeelleney the Lieu 
tenant-Governor, for the Mayor and Council of the City of 
Toronto, and for Capt. Bonnycastle. ‘The gentlemanly and 
dignified manner in which both the addresses were read 
{did credit to the gentlemen on whom these duties devolved; 
and the good order and good humour that prevailed among, 
the spectators present were exceedingly gratifying." 

‘Many years later ferrymen were necessary at the Don 
owing to the destruction of the bridge by floods, of which 


Seadding, op. cit, pp. 86-7. 
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one of the most disastrous occurred im 1850, ‘The circum. 
stance recalls a peculiar boat of the late forties and its use 
as a bridge: 

“A very peculiar vessel plied at this time on the bay 
between Toronto and the Island opposite, known as the 
‘Cigar Boat’ from the peculiar nature of its construction, 
‘The hull consisted of three hollow cylinders, bolted well to 
gether and pointed at each end like a cigar. She was a 
steam side-wheel vessel, the property of Mr. R. Tinning, 
the wharfinger. She was anything but a success and in the 
spring of 1850, owing to the floods that had occurred both 
at the east and west of the city, whereby the Don and 
Humber bridges were swept away, Mr. Tinning leased the 
vessel, her machinery having been removed, to the Toronto 

'y Couneil, for use as a pontoon bridge over the Don 
until the bridge was repaired, Of course all the upper por- 
tion of the vessel had been taken away as well as her 
machinery. The very first night she was moored at the Don 
the ferrymen who, when she arrived, found, like Othello, 
‘their occupation gone’, sank her, and she had, of course, 
to be raised. Nevertheless, she was again placed in position, 
and guarded each night by special watehmen to prevent 
further outrage. When the bridge was repaired, the old 
‘Cigar’, or what was left of her, was not used for any other 
purpose, but laid by, and was eventually broken up.” 


"John Ross, Robertson: Landwmarke of Toronto, 1804-1914. Vol. HI, 
pe 8, 
































CHAPTER V 


‘Tout Roal 





‘THoveH toll roads have but little application within the 
confines of old York, yet the main highways entering the 
town and passing through the villages which are now within 
the eity limits were characterised by numerous toll-gates. 

In common with those of many other parts of the province 
most of the important roads of York County passed, at 
various times after the first quarter of the nineteenth 

century, from the control of the pathmasters appointed at 
the township meeting or by magistrates into that of road 
companies, which agreed to maintain the highways in re~ 
turn for the right to collect toll from those who used them. 
‘The reason for the change lay in the difficulty of enforeing 
statute labour on the roads, as a result of which the condi- 
tion of many was impassable; the amount of money avail- 
able for road development in many municipalities was at 
the same time very small, and the central government sup- 
plied but little to supplement what could be raised by local 
taxation, In the eighteen-forties and fifties numerous roads 
were planked, usually by road companies; while before and 
after that time efforts were made to macadamise some of 
them, though the macadamising, was frequently more im- 
aginary than real. Twelve miles of Yonge Street, for ex- 
ample, underwent the process in the early thirties, but the 
road was in such a bad condition in 1837 that pursuit of 
the rebels after the battle of Montgomery's Farm was al- 
‘most impossible—even on horseback. 

‘Throughout the province many fair roads were pro- 
vided by road companies, though they were frequently no 
better than those upon which no toll was paid. ‘This system 
of highway management, thoroughly disliked by everyone, 
lasted nearly a century in some districts, a number of sur- 
vvivals resisting the trend of the times until long after the 
introduction of the motor-car rendered their continuance a 
nuisance, What was commonly called “the first” toll-gate 
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on Yonge Street was that at Yorkville, said to have been in 
operation as early as 1820. ‘There were at least two others 
farther south, however—one at the corner of King and 
Yonge, and the other near the intersection of College and 
Yonge. The former was the earlier of the two, and was 
the first toll-gate in the town. Tt was at one time kept by 
William Heighton, who, in the eighteen-fifties, was tran: 
ferred northward to the Yorkville gate 

Whether or not there were toll-gates on Yonge Street 
prior to that date, on January 14, 1830, a petition was laid 
before the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada praying 
that the signatories might be incorporated as a turnpike 
company, with power to raise money by loan upon the secur. 
ity of their tolls. Seneca Ketchum, James Hogg, and 
seventy-two other inhabitants of Yonge Street signed the 
document, and they hoped that His Majesty’s government 
would provide the initial Joan, Messrs. Jesse Ketchum, 
Cawthra and Mackenzie were appointed a committee to con. 
sider the matter, and the evidence of witnesses called before 
them was preponderantly in favour of the scheme, since 
there appeared to be no other effective means of keeping 
the road in condition. Recognising the value of the high- 
way leading to York, the committee reported that “it might 
be worth while at some period not far distant, as an ex- 
periment, to allow a sum sufficient to macadamise four miles 
of that road to be expended, and afterwards to place a toll- 
bar with moderate rates of toll for two years, within a mile 
of York, the tolls to be let by auction and the proceeds 
applied to keep the road in repair under the direction of the 
frocholders on or near the line of road. If found not ad- 
vantageous it might be done away with at the expiration 
of the Act.”* 

The Yorkville toll-gate originally oceupied the north- 
east corner of Bloor and Yonge Streets. A small three- 
Toom house of characteristic type reached the edge of the 
road, and a gate stretched across the roadway. ‘There were 
also @ couple of wooden turnstiles through which travellers 
on foot passed. Between 1840 and 1850 one Monkman 
‘A full account of the Yonge Street gate-keepers, and xelated dats, 


‘may be found in John Ross obertsons Landmorte af Ponoate 
Hoot Vou Vy pp. ao, 























RUNNING THE ToLL-Gare 
[A teide which many enjoyed during the heyday of toll roads 
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Pout-Bar, DUNDAS STREET, 1852 
‘The old Brockton ‘Town Hall til stands on the south-west comer of 
‘Dundas Stroct and Sheridan Avenue, 
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was custodian of the gate, and in the latter year the toll- 
house was moved northward to the north-west corner of 
Davenport Road and Yonge Street. A few months later 
it was moved across the road and two rooms were added, 
and the covered way shown in the accompanying illustration 
‘was erected. William Heighton was gate-keeper between 
1850 and 1864. Tn 1865 the gate was again moved north- 
‘ward, this time to the north-west corner of Wyckham (now 
Cottingham) and Yonge Streets, E. Y. Crown succeeded 
Heighton as keeper, and for some years had a small store 
‘at the corner, where also there was an entrance to Deer 
Park, An old resident of the district recalls that “one of 
our amusements as children was to see equestrians gallop 
up to the gate and, before the keeper was able to get out 
to collect the toll, jump the gate and dash up the road; but 
the keeper never worried: he always got them when they 
ame back !"* 

‘About 1870 gate-keeper Crown was followed by one 
Mowat (or Moat), the toll-house being removed northward 
in the same year to the top of Gallows Hill, just below the 
present St. Clair Avenue. ‘The name of the hill appears to 
have originated from the falling across the roadway at 
that point of a huge tree which stood in early times on the 
west side of the street. ‘The tree did not break, and did 
not block the road, but for several years remained in a 
peculiar position, resembling the beam of a gallows; and of 
course it was nobody's business to remove it! 

In 1865 the “York Roads” within the united counties of 
York and Peel—consisting of Yonge, Dundas, the Kingston 
and Lake Shore roads—were purchased by the counties 
from the Canadian Government. Arbitrators fixed the 
price at $72,500, ‘The annual revenue at that time was 
about $32,000, but it must be remembered that road com- 
panies spent (or were supposed to spend) a good deat of 
money to maintain the roadways in passable condition; 
though the general impression appears to have been, with 
reference to toll roads throughout the province, that road 
companies were groups of capitalists who built toll-gates 
smeminjseences of an anonymons, correspondent, quoted ip, Fred 


"Willams: Do'Fou Know!, Toronto Mal and Hpire, Januar 
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every few miles and exacted toll from all users of the road 
no matter how bad it was. 

‘The toll-gates on Yonge Street within York County at 
the time of the purchase were six in number. No. 1 was 
at Yorkville village; No. 2 at the head of the southern 
hill at York Mills; No. 3 at Cooke's Corners, a mile and @ 
quarter north of Thornhill; No. 4 a mile and a quarter north 


of Elgin Mills; No. 5 was the Aurora gate, ‘near the 
cometery; and No. 6 was at Cady’s Corners, a mile and a 
quarter north of the township line between East Gwillim- 
bury and Whitebureh, 

‘The Hoge’s Hollow toll-gate was known to travellers on 
Yonge Street as “‘the second”. The roof of the structure 
crossed the entire roadway, and the house of the keeper was 
on the east side, while at the west was a small lean-to used 
sa storehouse. ‘The first keeper of whom we have any 
record was one Penock, who collected toll there in the 
eighteen-thirties; and Charles Snider and George Lee were 
among the keepers in later years. ‘The public attitude to- 
wards toll-gates—“relies of harbarism”—was never char- 
acterised by fond memories, but it is of interest that the 
keepers of this gate appear frequently to have been chicken 
fanciers, There was a saying current in the distriet that. 
“If you want the freshest of fresh eggs just go to the 
‘keeper of ‘the second’, He's got ’em”’; and consequently 
many city people were numbered among his patrons. 

During the heyday of toll roads there were four gates, 
on Dundas Street within ten miles of Toronto. ‘There was 
No. 1 at Brockton, on the north side of the street, about 
half way between Sheridan and Brock Avenues; No. 2, al- 
ways called “the blind toll-sate”, on the north-east corner 
of Bloor and Dundas Streets; No. 3, the Lambton check 
gate, at the intersection of Dundas Street and St. Clair 
Avenue; and No. 4, the Mimieo gate, a short distance west 
of St. George’s Church, Islington. Concerning the collection 
of toll at these gates John Ross Robertson writes: 

“Teams proceeding to Toronto from beyond the fourth 
gate paid toll at the fourth and the first, being free of the 
two intermediate ones; but those who came from places be- 
tween the fourth and the third paid at the latter and also 
See Robertson, did. 
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again at the first. ‘The ‘blind’ tollgate never exacted a 
toll from teams proceeding direct along Dundas Street, 
but was built for the purpose of eatching those people who, 
coming from Toronto, drove along Dufferin Street north 
to the concession, thenee proceedings west to Dundas Street, 
thus avoiding the Brockton gate. It often happened that 
fa teamster going to the city would turn out of the way 
and proceed east along the concession, so as to eseape— 
or in the hope of escaping—Brockton toll. The keeper of 
the ‘blind’ gate rarely missed noting the occurrence, and 
looked out for the return of this man. If he came by him- 
self he was all but certain to find the bar down and passage 
impossible. ‘Then would follow a war of words, and ‘lang- 
widge’ flowed that would be extremely foreible even from 
a London eabby's point of view. Sometimes even blows 
‘were struck, which occasionally resulted in a meeting be- 
fore the magistrates, with sometimes a conviction for as- 
sault, AS a pretty general rule, though, the toll-taker set- 
tled his own quarrels. Neither he nor his employers had 
much liking for Police Court proceedings. ‘They knew that 
to a great extent they were Ishmaclites: every man’s hand 
was against them. Precisely such scenes as have been de- 
scribed as happening at the ‘blind’ gate took place over and 
over again at No. 8 gate, with delinquents who tried to 
dodge the toll by going along St. Clair Avenue.”* 

The “blind” gate at the Bloor Street intersection was a 
peculiar two-storey structure, with a covered way extending 
‘across Dundas Street. ‘The check toll-gate stood for forty 
years, but disappeared in 1897. The Brockton toll-bar, kept 
for many years by James Kerr, was located about one hun- 
dred yards west of the “Appii Forum” or “The Three 
‘Taverns”—Collard’'s, Church’s Brown Bear and the Queen 
Street Hotel, Numerous rails fixed between the fence and 
the bar prevented vehicles from passing when the gate was 
closed, and pedestrians had either to wait or climb over. 
Near by, Mrs, Larkin, postmistress of Brockton, kept a small 
general store. Both the Brockton toll-bar and the “blind” 
gate were removed considerably earlier than the check toll- 
gate, for they were much closer to the city, and of necessity 


“bia., Vol. TH, pp. 214-6. 
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‘came to an end when the boundaries were extended in their 
direetion, 

On Queen Street, near its junction with Ossington 
Avenue (then part of Dundas Street), was a toll-gate which 
led to the naming of Rebecca Street, originally a lane run- 
ning from the eastern side of Dufferin Street to open flelds, 
by which Queen Street might be approached, John Ross 
Robertson says: 

“The reason it obtained this name was that the land it, 
erosses was purchased by a contractor who supplied wood 
to the Garrison. He disputed the right of the road trustees 
to exact toll from his teams at the gate. This dispute 
caused a great deal of ill-ecling between the contractor's 
men and the keepers of the gate, and constant quarrels 
ensued, and sometimes blows were interchanged. Owing 
to these quarrels the lane got locally known as Rebecca 
Street, after the Rebeccaites, who in South Wales in 1843, 
aystematically destroyed toll-gates and bars, ‘The reason 
they took the name of Rebeceaites was in allusion to the 
reference contained in Genesis xxiv, 60. 

Dundas and Yonge Streets were by no means the only 
toll roads leading into Toronto. Queen Street, and the Lake 
Shore Road which extended westward from it, had their 
share, A correspondent of the Mail and Empire recalls that 
im the late seventies “there was a toll-gate at Queen Street 
and Brockton Road (now Brock Avenue), and a check toll- 
gate at the junction of King and Queen Streets. This latter 
‘was opened when King Street was extended west at Dowling 
Avenue through Beaty’s Bush to mect Queen Street. The 
Brockton Road toll-gate was shortly afterwards moved to 
the site of the check toll-gate and tolls were collected by 
Mr. Hveleigh, who had a farm on the west side of Roniees- 
valles Avenue, about a quarter of a mile north of Queen 
Street.”" 

Concerning the Sunnyside gate, and a check gate farther 

, S. H. Howard writes to the same paper: 
“Surely you have not forgotten the toll-gate at Sunny- 
side that stood just west of Roncesvalles, on the south side 
bid, Vol, Hy pp. 745-6 
ote in Williams, op. eit, Mail and Eonpire, January 21, 
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just by the big oak tree? Every horse-drawn vehicle of 
the early days, the days of my boyhood in the 80's and 
90's, coming into town from the Lake Shore Road or leaving: 
town from the west via that old thoroughfare, was required 
to pay toll, and the gate was there to stop traffic till he did, 
though I cannot remember that this gate was ever actually 
closed. The toll-keeper’s cottage was close beside the gate. 
Cottage, oak tree, field, road, railway track, the very ground 
of the site, are gone now, being replaced by the Sunnyside 
bridge over the railway track and the new railway grade, 
now one of the busiest highway intersections in Canada. 

“A eatch gate was also maintained further out on the 
Lake Shore, opposite the second entrance gate to High 
Park, the Howard Park stop for street cars to-day. This 
gate and a shelter hut for the gate-keeper stood under the 
shade of the gnarled old Balm of Gilead trees, the trees 
that, doubtless, Etienne BrOlé saw when he, first of white 
‘men, paddled down the Humber and out into Humber Bay, 
‘and which the City of Toronto, in its incorporated wis- 
dom(?), permitted to be eut down when the boulevard was 
planned. ‘They are replaced now with a spindley row of 
‘Lombardy poplars! 

“This catch gate was to catch those who sought to 
evade the toll at Sunnyside by driving around through High 
Park and coming down to the Lake Shore Road beyond the 
Sunnyside toll-gate. The toll was taken in those days by a 
family named Atkinson, any one of whom,.male or female, 
‘was likely to step out into the road with hand outstretched. 
went to school with Curly Atkinson, the eldest son of the 
family, who was frequently stationed at the Howard Park 
catch gate, and learned, as T remember, from passing 
teamsters to chew tobacco at an early age. Where is he 

‘North-east and east of Toronto the main arteries had 
each its quota of toll-gates. ‘There was one on the Kingston 
Road between the city and Norway, and another on the 
Danforth Road between Little York and the city. There 
was once a gate at the corner of Avenue Road and Daven- 
port Road, and a check gate where Davenport crosses 
Bathurst Street; while old inhabitants remember two toll 
18, H, Howard quoted ibid, 
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lodges just west of Osgoode Hall, and one to the east of the 
intersection of College and St. George Streets, 

During the thirty years that the toll-zates were under 
the control of the county they were leased to the highest 
bidder at public auction, at first annually, and later for 
three years at a time. ‘The rates of toll as charged in 1875 
for various types of vehicles and animals may be taken as 
typical: 





Loaded vehicle drawn by one horse or other beast Te. 
Loaded vehicle drawn by two horses or other beasts ... 10e. 
Unloaded vehicle drawn by one horse or other beast .. Be. 
Unloaded vehicle drawn by two horses or other beasts Te. 
For each additional beast 4c. 
For each saddle horse or other beast with rider 4c, 
For every horse, ox, cow, ete., unattached 26, 
For every sheep, pig or goat te, 


‘The toll-gates continued to be operated by the county 
until 1896, though several of them had disappeared prior to 
that time. W. J. Hill of York Township moved in the 
County Council in that year that tolls be abolished, and the 
motion carried. ‘The by-law putting an end to toll-gates 
went into effect on December 81, 1896, a strong compensat- 
ing factor being the abolition at the same time of the fees 
previously charged to farmers participating in the Toronto 
market. ‘Twenty years later there were still a number of 
toll roads in Ontario, notably around the town of Cobourg. 
But they were becoming a great nuisance as motor traflie 
increased, and the construction of the King's Highways put 
an end to any remaining on the main routes of travel. ‘Toll 
roads had served their purpose in only a semi-satisfactory 
manner, and it may safely be said that each and every one 
departed this life “unwept, unhonour'd and unsung”. 























CHAPTER VI 


STREETS AND SIDEWALKS 





York, in common with other municipalities, was originally 
governed by officials appointed hy the citizens at the town- 
meeting, together with some regulation, particularly in the 
licensing of taverns, ete., and in the enforcement of laws, by 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. The most important offices 
to be filled were those of clerk, collector and assessor, but 
there were also pathmasters or overseers of the roads, 
fence-viewers, pound-keepers and a town warden. One of 
the early pathmasters of York, John MeDougall, was pub- 
licly complimented in the Gazette for his “reat assiduity 
and care in getting the streets cleared of the many 
dangerous (especially at night) obstructions thert 
‘Three weeks later, on July 20, 1799, Mr. Clark, pathmaster 
for the west end of the town, was similarly congratulated." 

‘The mud and the numerous stumps in the streets added 
greatly to difficulties of transport. One man wrote to the 
Niagara Canada Constellation in 1799 that “if any gentle- 
man will come forward and pledge his honour (he being 
perfeetly sober at the time) that he will introduce a bill in 
the House of Assembly for the purpose of a Stump Act for 
the city of York he shall have my vote at the ensuing gen- 
eral election”.’ This type of law appears to have been 
effective in Vergennes, Vermont, where each drunk was 
forced to remove one stump from the streets. In the fol- 
lowing year a “Stump Act” was in force in York, and many. 
‘4 root was removed by topers, who might be sentenced to 
eradicate one or more stumps from the highways of the 
town. Since, however, such knowledge as we have of this 
innovation emanates from Niagara, York’s rival, we may 
assume that its importanee was considerably exaggerated. 

‘Yonge Strect, the first great highway in the province, 
was blazed in 1793.96 by the Queen's Rangers under 
20, 1700. 
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Augustus Jones, and led from York northward to Lake 
‘Simeoe, Almost immediately after the original survey, 
however, that portion from Toronto Bay to a point some 
distance above the first concession line (Bloor Street) fell 
into disuse, traffic from the north approaching the town by 
way of a trail along Parliament Street. ‘The inconvenience 
resulting from this detour led to the reopening of that part 
of Yonge from Lot (Queen) Street to the three-mile post. 
‘The York Gazette of December 20, 1800, gives an account 
of a meeting held to consider the matter 

“A number of the principal inhabitants of the town met 
together in one of the Government Buildings to consider the 
means of opening the road to Yonge Street, and enabling 
the farmers there to bring their provisions to market with 
‘more ence than is practicable at present. . . . The Hon. the 
Chief Justice (Elmsley) was called to the chair. 

“A paper was then produced and read, containing a 
proposal from Bliphalet Hale to open and make the road, or 
0 much of it as might be required, at the rate of twelve 
dollars per acre for clearing it where no causeway was 
wanted, four rods wide, and cutting the stumps in the two 
middle rods close to the ground, and 7s. 6d. Provincial 
curreney per rod for making a causeway 18 feet wide where 
fa causeway might be wanted. Mr. Hale's proposal was ac- 
cepted; ... . and a petition of the Legislature lies for 
signature at Mr, MeDougall’s Tavern, and subseriptions 
‘will be received by Messrs. Allan and Wood, 

‘This work was completed in June, 1802, and was for 
some years known as “the road to Yonge Street”. Traffic 
from the north then proceeded east on Lot Street to the 
Market and the business section of the town. 

Eliphalet Hale appears to have considered himself the 
loser by the opening of this stretch of roadway, for in the 
spring of 1803 he “presented a memorial to the Court of 
General Quarter Sessions stating the injury he had re- 
ceived by the continuation of Yonge Street through his 
‘Town Lot, and praying the land to the east and north of his 
House, formerly part of Toronto Street, in lieu of what has 
been taken from him to the west of his House”.’ On May 
‘Upper Canada Gusette, December 20, 1800. 


SMinutes of April 18, 180%, See Report of the Archives of Ontario, 
Tose, bed. 
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2nd he was permitted “to fenee in and occupy for this 
‘Summer and the ensuing Fall only, that part of the Old 
Road . .. . which lies to the eastward and to the northward 
of his House”, From Lot Street to the bay Yonge Street 
remained unopened for some years longer. 

‘Phe Court of Quarter Sessions was in charge of the 
enforcement of statute labour on the roads, and from the 
proceedings of this body we learn many details of early 
highway development in York and vicinity. In April, 1810, 
Jordan Post, Pathmaster for the eastern portion of York, 
reported “that he had money in his hands unexpended, being 
the fines levied upon such persons as had not performed 
their Statute labour for the last year, and he desired the 
Court to point out to him the road whereon he shall lay it, 
out. ‘The Court then ordered that he should expend the said 
money on the road leading past Jesse Ketchum's towards 
Yonge Street”.’ Ketchum lived north of the corner of 
Yonge and Adelaide Streets, so that the road named was 
the lower part of Yonge Street, or, as it was called at that, 
time, “the road to Yonge Street”. ‘The low and marshy 
nature of parts of the land over which it passed made it 
necessary that a bridge or causeway be constructed, and we 
find two years earlier that “D’Arey Boulton, Esq., the 
Elder, be permitted to do his Settlement duty by erecting: 
a new Bridge at the Entrance of the road leading from the 
Town of York to Yonge Street”. At the same meeting 
Samuel Ridout was allowed to perform his statute labour 
on that part of the same road “between the poplar plain and 
the Blue Hill Creet 

‘The difficulty of enforeing statute labour was always 
present, In July, 1810, the pathmasters of Searboro’ re- 
ported that ten men had refused or neglected to do their 
‘work; whereupon the Magistrates “ordered them either to 
work their Statute duty on Danforth's Road in Scarboro’ as 
soon as the said Pathmasters shall again warn them, or else 
pay the sum of five shillings for every day they are rated at, 
with all expenses",’ Tt was worth while for the pathmaster 
to get all statute labour done, for the Court might charge 
‘nginates of May 2, 1803, ibid, p. 46 
"Minutes of April 19, 1810, bid, p. 160 
“Mtinates of June 80, 1808, Wid, p. 12 
"Minutes of July 11, 1810, ibid, p. 1 
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him with all work which had not been completed. For ex. 
ample, D’Arey Boulton, Pathmaster of York, appeared be- 
fore the Court in 1810 “to shew eause why the remainder of 
the Statute duty of his division due for the last year should 
not be charged to him by reason of his negleeting the duties 
of said Office”."” He was, however, given another chance to 
get the work done. 

In addition to the rather general evasion of statute 
labour the Magistrates were not infrequently bothered by 
interference with the course of drains or by encroachment 
upon road allowances. In 1811 letters were sent to eleven 
persons ordering them to remove buildings or fences from 
the highway, or to widen the roadway to the statutory 66 
feet. Five years later a regulation was adopted for the 
improvement of King Street, the resolution stating that, 
“in order to render the most commercial street (King’s 
Street) passable, the Pathmaster shall open water-courses 
fon each side which have been arrested in their natural 
course either by negligence, inattention or indifference, not 
to say worse”. In the same year (1816) it was stipulated 
that the footpaths on either side of the street should be 
eleven feet wide, and that “no person shall presume, in front 
of their premises, to raise the footpath so as to occasion a 
step unless the Magistrates in session approve. ‘The car- 
riage way shall be formed by a gentle descent to the bottom 
of the water-course adjoining the footpath, so as to have 
the appearance of a segment of a circle or what is known 
by a barrelled or turnpike road”. 

‘The Lake Shore Road west of York was originally 
opened by British Regulars and militia, Dr. Scadding’s ac- 
count of its construction contains some details of interest : 

“The early line of communication with the Head of the 
Lake was by the Lake Shore Road. ‘The eross thoroughfare 
between the park lots of Mr, Bouchette or Col. Givins and 
Mr. David Burns was opened up by Col. G. T. Denison, 
senior, with the assistance of some of the embodied militia. 
‘The work of opening the road here, as well as further on 
through the forest, was at first undertaken by a detach- 
‘Mtinutes of May 12, 1810, iba, p. 162 


J, Edmund Jones: Pioneer Crimes and Punishments in Toronto and 
the Home District, 1994. p. 190. 
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‘hls station stood at the foot of York Stroot and until 1871 was used 
iy "ike Grand. Pronk, Great Western and’ Northern Tailways. 
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‘This magnificent station, which affords such a striking contrast with 
TAEThst, arose out of the Fulns of the great fire of 1004, 
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This trae condition was usual when crowds were returning: from 
hall games at the Tsland: Stadion, 
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‘The changes made by the Grade Separation sxe apparent when one 
compares the two photographs. 
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‘ment of the regulars under the direction of an officer of the 
Royal Engineers. ‘The plan adopted, we are told, was first 
to fell each tree by very laboriously severing it trom its base 
lose to the ground, and then to smooth off the upper sur- 
face of the root or stump with an adze. As this process 
‘was necessarily slow, and after all not likely to result in a 
permanently good road, the proposal of Colonel (then 
Lieutenant) Denison to set his militia-men to eradicate the 
trees bodily was aceepted—an operation with which they 
were all more or less familiar on their farms and in their 
new clearings, A fine broad open track, ready, when the 
Gay for such farther improvements should arrive, for the 
reception of plank or maeadam, was soon constructed." 

It appears that subterranean springs and quicksand 
greatly interfered with effective road construction on Yonge 
Street between Lot Street and the village of Yorkville. Not 
tuntil about 1880 was any attempt made to macadamise the 
roadbed, but some years previously a wooden tramway or 
narrow plank road over a short distance of the worst part 
‘was an interesting experiment. Sheriff Jarvis was the chief 
promoter of this temporary expedient, but it was first sug- 
gested by Rowland Burr, In later years plank roads be- 
came very popular in Upper Canada. 

King Street, the most important thoroughfare in the 
town, was usually in somewhat better condition than the 
others. Previous to the War of 1812 an effort was made 
to pave, though rather crudely, some few yards of the foot 
path around Jordan's York Hotel, and here and there else- 
where, The paving material consisted of flat flagstones 
from the lake beach, but as they were of irregular shape 
and small size the resulting pavement was very coarse and 
uneven. 

On April 26, 1828, however, the magistrates of York, 
assembled at Quarter Sessions, ordered that “£100 from the 
Town and Police Fund, together with one-fourth of the 
Statute Labour within the Town, be appropriated to 
flagging the sidewalks of King Street, commencing from 
the corner of Church Street and proceeding east to the 
limits of the Town, and that both sides of the street do 
‘proceed at the same time”.* 

“Hlenry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878, pp. 971-2. 
‘Minutes of the Court of General Quarter Sessions, April 26, 1828 
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We have no knowledge of the extent of sidewalk pro- 
vided through this grant of £100, but it is improbable that 
the entire business section of even this one street was im. 
proved by stone paving. In fact three years later the 
U. B. Loyalist, in commenting upon the marked improve. 
ment in the streets, suggests that the sidewalks are in need 
of repair: 

“The great improvement which has been made within a 
few years in the streets of the town reflects the highest 
credit on the York police. ‘The whole extent of King Street 
is well gravelled and affords a good carriage road. Many 
others are undergoing the same process, and several are 
prepared for it by being first turnpiked and allowed time 
to settle. Some regulation with respect to the improvement 
of the sidewalks may be considered as necessary." 

An old inhabitant recalled that when he eame to York 
in 1828 “the roads on all thoroughfares of the town were 
like most village roads in dry weather, fairly good. No 
material, however, was used to improve them, in conse- 
quence of which in the fall and in rainy weather they were 
almost impassable for vehicles. ‘The winters set in gener- 
ally early, and the frost made the roads better; and as 
sleighing could be looked for almost to a certainty through 
‘the winter months up to the end of March, there was not 
much to complain of. So far as locomotion was concerned, 
the sidewalks, except in dry weather, were in no better state 
than the streets. This state of affairs, however, did not last 
Jong, as shortly after 1830 improvements on the street and 
sidewalks commenced, and on the latter some flagging and 
plank walks were laid down. Quite a number of our 
wealthiest men, merchants, professional men and govern- 
ment officers, kept their carriages. The most in use by the 
merchants was a kind of four-wheeled light waggon of 
waxgonette, made for one or two seats, and strongly made 
for rough roads”. 

Ibis interesting to know, however, that even in the days 
of mud streets and oxen there was a speed law. In the 
Polico Regulations of 1817, as amended in 1828, it is 
“The Us B. Layalist, Jane 24, 1826. e 


A York Pioneer” quoted in John, Ross Robertson: Landmarks of 
Toronto, 1904-1046. Val, ip. 2 
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stipulated that no person shall “gallop, or ride or drive a 
horse or horses at an unreasonable rate” (delightfully in- 
definite!) “in the Streets of the Town or on the Bank or 
Beach in front of the Same; . . .. nor to ride on the Foot- 
paths". To prevent encroachment upon the footpaths it 
‘was usual to place posts at short intervals, 

Lhere were even anti-parking laws and restrictions as 
early as 1817, for it was laid down that “no Waggon, Cart, 
‘or Carriage of any description” was to be left standing in 
the street for longer than 24 hours. Similarly, it was 
against the law to leave on the street for a period exceeding 
24 hours “any Firewood, Timber or other ineumbrance, 
.vr7 except in cases of building, when one-half of the 
‘Street in front of the Lot to be built on will be allowed to 
be oceupied for a reasonable time by the materials re- 
‘quired in building, leaving a clear passage on the footway". 

For many years streets went unlabelled and houses un- 
numbered, but in 1880 the Magistrates ordered the Clerk 
of the Peace “to take steps to get the names of the streets 
painted and pat up wherever there is a corner house". Two 
years later an appropriation not to exceed 50s. was made 
for the numbering of houses, the plan being that “those 
ranning east and west commence to be numbered from the 
east end, and those running north and south to commence 
from the south end”. 

‘Among the many improvements effected in the newly- 
created city in 1834 by borrowing money and increasing the 
tax rate was the construction of 2,618 rods of two-plank 
sidewalks at a cost of about 7s. per rod. ‘There were not 
previously any wooden sidewalks in the town, and these 
were laid on only one aide of the street, where pedestrian 
‘raffle was greatest. J. G. Howard was city surveyor at the 
time, and the first walks—eonsisting of two eleven-foot, 
planks laid lengthwise—were put down on King Street 
under his direction, At the same period Jesse Ketchum, 
tanner, whose benefactions to the citizens of York reached 
large proportions, kept the footpaths in the vieinity of his 
home and tannery on Yonge Street clean and comfortable 
by a thick coating of tanbark. Ketchum’s home stood 
‘Regulations for the Polive of the Town of York, 1828, 

"yones, op. city PP. 1489, 
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where the Holt, Renfrew clothing store is now located, 
and high stacks of hemlock bark faced Yonge Street in 
front of his tannery, which was situated on the south-west 
corner of Yonge and Adelaide Streets. ‘The streets, too, 
were being improved at that time, for a contemporary de- 
seription of the city notes that they “are wide and well 
Inid out, and owing to the indefatigable exertions of George 
Gurett, Esq., are now well drained, alike enhancing the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants”. 

Perhaps a short digression will be pardoned to enable 
reference to a man who not only laid the first plank side- 
walks but whose good works in many fields of activity 
provide mute yet eloquent evidence that he loved Toronto, 
‘The city's first mayor, William Lyon Mackenzie, appointed 
John G. Howard city surveyor, and a more versatile 
engineer could hardly have been found. He should always 
be remembered for his notable gift of High Park to the 
city, but his contribution to Toronto's development in other 
respects was outstanding. A writer well summarised his 
life work in the Globe of February 19, 1984: 

“He was, as it were, this youthful city's Universal 
Provider of Amenities. He provided amenities in line, wash 
and India ink, in plank, clapboard, brick (both red and 
white), and plaster; in east iron, eut stone, macadam, and 
at last in more enduring stuff of beauty. Sewer, college, 
church or jail; barn, bank, patent bridge or cemetery; 
racquet court, coach house, wharf or villa residence; turn- 
pike road, ballroom, market or tavern, court house, lunatic 
asylum, Masonic hall or hay scales, store, monument oF 
warehouse; printing office or picture gallery; whatever the 
city’s need, John Howard had a design ready to serve it. If 
he hadn't he could make one. And did” 

In 1835 a motion before the Couneil suggested “that the 
crossings of this city be done with stone, four feet wide”. 
In general, however, not much money was expended upon 
the roadways, the cost of clearing and repairing them being 
only £750 ($3,000) as late as 1848. The usual condition of 
‘Thomas Rolph: A Brief Account... of the West Indise and the 

‘United Siatee? ns. together with a Statistical Account of 
Upper Cennda. isi, p18 


"The Globe, February 19, 1034, Howand’s journal may be found in 
his Tcidente in the Life of J. G. Howard . ss . 1886 
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streets and sidewalks in the early forties is deseribed by 
‘one who lived in the city at the time: 

“The streets were wretchedly paved, or not at all, and 
were generally ina very bad condition. All the sidewalks 
‘were of wood, and in the principal streets were from eight 
to ten feet in width, the planks being laid crosswise, and 
‘on many of the private streets not more than four planks 
(four feet) in width, laid lengthwise. ‘The nails frequently 
became loose, causing the ends to tilt, making it somewhat, 
risky for pedestrians, ‘These sidewalks had to be frequent- 
ly renewed."** 

‘The characteristics of city travel are further deseribed 
by another writer: 

“ew who now stroll down the well-boarded sidewalks 
of King Street reflect upon the inconvenience attending this 
recreation to their sires and grandsires and granddames, 
who were compelled to tuck up their garments and pick 
their way from tuft to tuft and from stone to stone. It 
was no unusual sight to behold the heavy lumber waggon 
sticking fast in the mud up to the axle in the middle of 
King Street, opposite to what is now MeConkey’s refectory, 
‘The party-going portion of the citizens were content either 
to trudge it, or to be shaken in a cart drawn by two sturdy 
oxen. ‘The fashionable cry then was ‘Mrs. MeTavish’s cart 
is here’, and the ‘Gee up’ resounded as clearly among the 
pines and elms as the glib ‘all right’ of the modern footman 
along the gasslt street." 

‘Apropos of conditions of travel C. C. Taylor tells the 
following story, which went the rounds in the days of bad 
streets: 

“A gentleman, walking on the loose planks forming a 
sidewalk on King Street, espied a good-looking hat in the 
middle of the street. Curious to see and pick up the hat, 
he managed to reach it, and, on removing it, discovered to 
his surprise the head of a living man underneath. This 
individual at once appealed for help and deliverance, urging 
as a special plea, that, if prompt assistance was not 
rendered, his horse, which was underneath, would certainly 








“SW. H, Peagaon: Rewlctions Gnd Records of Pronto of ld. 1914. 
2G, C, Taylor: Toronto Called Back, 1886. pp. 59-60, 
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perish. ‘The usual mode of extrication by the use of shovels 
and oxen was soon applied, and man and horse excavated, 
This being the climax of exaggeration on this muddy ques- 
\tion, it must now be dismissed.”= 

The so-called macadamising of Toronto streets was i 
effective in providing a good roadway—excepting the main 
street, King, which was usually kept in satisfactory con- 
dition, A better macadam roadbed was laid in 1861 on 
Yonge, on King Street between Yonge and St, Lawrence 
Hall, and on Queen west of Yonge, when the horse railway 
was inaugurated on these streets, The agreement made 
with Alexander Easton, builder of the railway, included a 
provision that he was to maintain the roadway between his 
tracks and for eighteen inches on either side, the city being 
responsible for the rest. On other streets the macadamising 
consisted largely of piles of rocks in the centre of mud 
streets, most vehicles religiously avoiding the centre of the 
road on that account; while such horses and waggons as 
travelled there kicked rocks to the side of the road, where 
they provided excellent ammunition during Orange parades, 
elections, or other activities of a partisan nature, 

In the late sixties cedar-block paving was introduced by 
the Street Railway Company, the blocks, six inches deep and 
cut from poles, being placed on sand between the ties on 
which the rails were placed. Apart from the railway road- 
bed this type of paving appears to have been first applied 
to the streets of the city when King Street, between Yonge 
and Bay, was so paved in 1869 or 1870. Yonge Street 
from Bloor to King was paved with eedar blocks in 1881, 
and so remained until 1904 when it was asphalted, the side- 
walks being similarly paved the same year. ‘The first brick 
paving in Toronto was also on the street railway track 
allowance, the sections which introduced the use of bricks in 
1893 being Dundas and College from Lansdowne Avenue to 
Dufferin Street, on Bathurst from College to Queen, and on 
College from Bathurst to Dufferin.” As in the cage of the 
cedar blocks, the city soon extended the use of brick pave- 
ments to many other streets, and numerous examples of 
"Mb, yp. 6D 
For’ several items of information concerning early paying the 


riter ig indebted to Ke C.Hazris, Es, ‘Commlasionte of 
Works, City Hal 
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both types are still to be found in the older portions of 
Toronto. 

"The appearance of streets just before the era of asphalt 
paving is worthy of mention. ‘Those who have memories 
extending back to the eighties can recall the main streets 
of Toronto with high board sidewalks, deep gutters on 
either side, and bridge-like crossings over them. Hitching- 
posts were prominent at store entrances in the days when 
cabs and carriages unloaded customers. And one need 
only observe the mud in unpaved portions of North Toronto 
to be able to visualise the condition of such streets as were 
not dignified by eedar-block paving—which was itself not: 
of the smoothest. 

‘Though Portland cement was first manufactured in 1824, 
it was the late eighties before anything in the nature of 
concrete paving was attempted in Toronto. ‘The first side- 
walks of this type were known as “granolithie”, and were 
six inches thick, the wearing surface consisting of Portland / 
cement and granite chips. At first, in 1886, merely a few 
short strips were paved, their location being on either side 
of the Rossin House at the south-cast corner of King and 
‘York Streets, and at the corner of Yonge and Front Streets, 
opposite the Bank of Montreal. At that time the sidewalks 
fof even important streets like King were of wood, and thelr 
development from footpath to flagstones to planks and then 
to cement has been more or less contemporary with similar 
improvements in the surface of streets, in which the first 
tase of asphalt occurred in 1888 on Bay Street from King 
to Front. In 1889 the use of concrete under the ties was 
inaugurated by the Toronto Street Railway, and in later 
years the employment of such materials for sidewalks and 
Mreets became more common. In 1895 it was announced 
with evident pride that “many of Toronto's main streets 
‘and private thoroughfares are asphalted” ;* and so, with its 
trolley street ear serviee, improved water supply, and more 
effective police and fire departments, Toronto had definitely 
‘assumed many of its modern characteristics, though sky- 
serapers, ineandescent street lights and motor-cars had not: 
yet made their début. By March, 1984, the mileage of 
paved strocts in the city was 542.6 out of a total of 574.7; 
Mo ficial Programme for Canada’s Great Industrial Fair, 199% 
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while there were 900.4 miles of conerete sidewalks. Of the 
street paving most is, of course, of asphalt, but a consider. 
able mileage of the older types still remains; and in the 
city may be found about ten miles of old wooden sidewalks 
to remind one of the first of that variety which were laid 
when ‘Toronto was inaugurated exactly a century ago. 











CHAPTER VIL 
Cart, PLEASURE WAGGON, CAB AND OxtNIBUS 


ly the early years of the town the inhabitants of York 
either walked, or rode in their own carriages or waggons. 
There were, of course, plenty of carters, but until after the 
creation of the city, in 1834, its area was not large and 
there was but little demand for vehicles of passenger trans 
port. ‘There were, however, two livery stables in the town 
in the early thirties, an’ announcement appearing in 
Walton's 1834 Directory that “Hackneys, Coaches, Gigs, 
Pleasure Waggons, Sleighs, ete., can be had upon reason- 
able terms at Barnard’s Livery Stables, Market Street, near 
the Ontario House Hotel, and at Black's Livery Stables, 
Neptune Inn, New Street” By 1885 the use of hired 
vehicles was great enough to suggest that their drivers 
should be licensed and the business regulated, and an Act 
was passed for the purpose by the City Council on May 
30th of that year; but the : 








‘men's Act” of that date 
makes no mention of passenger vehicles, its terms being 
confined exclusively to the regulation of “any Sled, Cart, 
‘Truck, Dray or other Carriage for the transportation of 
any Goods, Wares, Merchandise, Firewood or any other 
‘Thing whatsoever”, including such good old-time items as 
“hogsheads of sugar, puncheons of rum, and pipes (i. 
105-gallon casks) of wine”. 

‘Supplementing the pleasure waggons and gigs that one 
might hire in the city at that perfod were the stage lines, 
which operated in all directions and were of special value 
for longer trips. The first stages entering York appear to 
have commenced about 1816-17 on the Kingston Road east- 
ward, and on Dundas Streot westward. At least as early 
as 1828 Playter’s Stage Line was running on Yonge Street 
while from the thirties to the coming of railways in the 
late fifties numerous stages were ledving and approaching 
Toronto at all hours, In 1850, for example, four stages 
“George Walton: York Commercial Directory for 1824. 1883. p. 147 
"The original document may be seen at the City Hall. 
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left for points east each day, two or three for the west, and 
four or five northward up Yonge Street, the macadamising 
of which in 1847 induced several new lines to commence 
operations. In 1841 ninety four-wheeled open or closed 
carriages and 130 gigs and pleasure wagons were returned 
japon the assessment rolis of the city, and if the public 
vehicles of various types were added the total would be 
quite large. 

‘The first vehicle to be denominated a “cab” in Upper 
Canada is said to have been the City, built in Toronto in 
1887 by Paul Bishop, a French-Canadian whose name 
originally been the French equivalent, L’Evéque. It was 
constructed for Thornton Blackburn, a negro who had ob- 
tained a pattern of a type of vehicle then in use in Mont- 
real, whither it had been introduced from London, Eng- 
land. Blackburn, who had come from the United States in 
1884, lived at 54 Eastern Avenue, east of Parliament Street, 
in a very small one-storey frame building, and had found 
employment for some years as a waiter in the dining-room 
at Osgoode Hall. Bishop was a skilful mechanie and an 
expert lockmaker, and built the new vehicle in his shop 
at the north-east corner of Sherbourne and Duke Streets. 
Yellow and red in colour, the City was drawn by one horse 
and accommodated four passengers, who entered from the 
rear; the driver sat on his box in front. For a short time 
Blackburn had a monopoly of the cab business in Toronto, 
‘and over half a century later his pioneer cab was to be seen 
in the York Pioneers’ log house at the Exhibition Ground: 

‘Since eab-driving proved to be a remunerative business, 
others soon entered into competition with Blackburn. Con- 
cerning these later cabs and their builders and drivers, 
John Ross Robertson collected a large amount of interesting 
information, which is best rendered as he wrote it: 

“One Monday morning Owen, Miller & Mills, carriage- 
makers on the south side of King Street, a little west of 
York Street, turned out for Guest & Griffin, the proprietors 
of a livery stable on King Street East, about the site of 
Hugh Miller's drug store, six cabs. These were like a little 
dark-coloured sentry box mounted on wheels. ‘They were 
drawn by one horse and earried two persons. ‘The driver 
sat in front. ‘They were called after the names of the 
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Dixon’s LonGacre Caneiace Works 


This manufactory, established in 1897, w fone of the most 
prominent in Canada, It'was situaiod at 63-65 Adelaide Street West. 
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principal Iake steamers: the Chief Justice Robinson, 
Britannia, Queen, Transit, Niagara and Princess Royal. 
Other eabs built by Owen, Miller & Mills, a few years after 
Mr. Blackburn's initiation of the movement, were called 
after the saints who had furnished names to the wards of the 
city. At first there were no fixed rates, but later, as these 

conveyances increased in number, certain fares were 
‘one, two or more persons, according to the dis- 
tance, and also by the hour. For ordinary distances the 
fare was one shillings for one person und one shiltingy and 
sixpenee for two. ‘The eab stand was on Church Street, at 
the west side of St. James’, where it now is. At first no 
license was paid, ‘Then a tax was fixed, varying from six 
to twelve dollars a year. Of late years this has been some- 
what inereased, ‘The numbering of the vehicles also came 
into practice at this time. 

“The first cabman made so much money that soon the 
business was overdone, Many servants left their masters 
and went into the new occupation. Amongst these were 
Charles Abbott, a servant of William H. Boulton, at The 
Grange; James Alexander Fitzpatrick, and Judge Hager- 
man’s coachman. George Davis, who had been in the ser- 
vice of Lord Tullamore, built a eab which he named after 
his old master. Later two brothers, John and William 
Newell, went into the business, and about the same time 
Robert Paul, Mr. Joseph Hazleton is an old Toronto eab- 
owner. His life in one respect is remarkable. He has: 
never travelled in any vehicle but a cab. He was never on a 
steamboat, a railway train or a street car. He came out 
to this country in a sailing-ship. 

“Some of the eabmen, finding the competition too strong, 
abandoned cabs altogether and went into the livery busines 
‘The first two-horse cab was driven by Louis Walker. Like 
Bishop, he was a French-Canadian, and like him, too, his 
‘name was changed from the French La Marche into Walker. 
He lived on the north side of Duchess Street, a few doors 
feast of Sherbourne Street. From this time onward cabs, 
‘stages, busses and public conveyances of every kind in- 
‘creased with the growth of the city. Mr. Blackburn, the 
first eab-driver in the city, retired from the business with 
‘a competency a seore of years ago, but he is not forgotten, 
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for grey-haired men now (1888) frequently greet him with 
the exclamation, ‘Ha! It is you who drove mé to my 
wedding,’ or ‘You are the man who drove my eldest boy to 
his christening’.”= 

A number of the early cabs in use in Toronto were eon 
structed in John Bell's Carriage Factory on Victoria Street, 
and named after prominent generals. The first three made 
there were called General Wolfe, Wellington, and General 
Broek; but the custom of naming the vehicles passed away 
when their numbers so greatly increased. In 1850 Toronto 
had 68 licensed cabs, though a man who lived in the city at 
that time recalled in later years that “the number of horses 
and vehicles of all kinds was so small as to make it an easy 
matter for any inquisitive person to know the owner of 
every particular turnout in the town. The only city 
omnibus at this time was one that ran to Yorkville every 
hour, and a ride in this was not very exhilarating at certain 
seasons, especially when the frost was breaking up. The 
jolting was terrific, but, as few or none of the Toronto 
people lived in Yorkville, there was not much travel up or 
down. An hourly omnibus started from the Market to 
Parliament Street, but it did not pay and was soon dis- 
continued.”* 

Reminiscences are, of course, limited in accuraey, and 
cannot be expected to include anything outside the scope 
of one’s experience and knowledge. It is very unlikely that 
Mr. Taylor or any other “inquisitive person” was familiar 
with all the vehicles on the streets at the middle of the 
century; and in addition we are informed by a City 
Directory published at the time that apart from the service 
on Yonge “every half hour from 73 o'elock a.m, to 8°p.m 

omnibuses also run between the Blue Bell Tavern, 
corner of Queen and Dundas (Ossington) Streets, and the 
‘Market Square, and between the Garrison and the Club- 
house and various hotels, every hour”.® 

H. B. Williams is credited by John Ross Robertson with 
being the first to operate omnibuses on Toronto streets. 
Hohn Rost Robertson: Landwarke of Toronto, 1894-1914. Vol. 1 

pp. 67E8, 
46, €, Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. pp. 55-6. 


“Henry Rowsell: City of Toronto and County of York Directors, 
"1850-1. 1850. p. xxiv 
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‘The best evidence that there were others before him is 
afforded by the specific mention of omnibuses in the 1843 
“Act to Regulate Common Carriers” in the city—six years 
earlier than the appearance of Williams’ first omnibus on 
Yonge Street. We have also the statement in Francis Lewis’ 
Directory of 1843 that “cabs and omnibuses ply to all 
parts of the city, at very moderate fares”.* 

‘Williams’ first omnibus was built in his cabinet shop at 
140 Yonge Street, near the present Loew's Theatre. In 
1849 he inaugurated a bus line from St. Lawrence Market 
‘and from the corner of King and Yonge Streets to the Red 
Lion Hotel, Yorkville. Four omnibuses were in operation, 
running every ten minutes (later half-hourly) from both 
ends of the line. ‘The fare was 6d., and the first buses were 
six-passenger Vehicles with movable windows which could 
be closed in with leather curtains, In 1850, however, 
Williams built four large buses with a capacity of ten 
passengers, ‘These he continued to operate for twelve years, 
and as Yonge Street was often in bad condition the travel- 
ling was frequently unpleasant. 

‘When horse-cars were inaugurated on Yonge Street in 
1861 Williams tried to meet the competition by narrowing 
the gears of his buses so that they would run on the street 
railway track; but after a year of opposition he gave up the 
fight as hopeless and sold out to the Company. One more 
type of transport had passed into the discard, and—as was 
to become so much more prevalent as the years passed— 
‘one more man saw his livelihood disappear. 

‘When York assumed the dignity of city status in 1834 a 
large number of regulations were added to the by-laws of 
the Corporation. Among others was the first regulation of 
vehicles of public transportation, In 1885 “An Act to 
License and Regulate the Duties and Charges of Common 
Carriers in the City of Toronto” was passed by the City 
Council, In the following year an amending act was 
adopted, and in 1843 it was thought wise to combine all 
previous regulations in a new “Act to License and Regulate 
the Duties and Charges on Coaches, Carriages, Cabs, Carts, 
and other Vehicles, kept for Hire in the City of Toronto”. 

Section II of this Act required that all drivers of such 











eBrancis Lewis: The Toronto Directory ond Street Guide, 1848, p. 110, 
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vehicles, and of sleds, carts, trucks and drays as well,-must 
be licensed by the mayor or two aldermen. Proprietors of 


livery stables, whose vehicles did not “occupy any of the 
Stands hereinafter named and described”, were omitted 
from this requirement. Any person over eighteen years of 
age who could give proper security might be granted a 
license on payment of the fee, which was as follows: 

For every Coach, Omnibus or Carriage, drawn by two 
horses,—£3, 

For every Cab or other such vehicle, drawn by one 
horse,—£2, 

For every Cart, Truck, Dr 
transport,—81 10s 

‘The security required from every driver upon obtaining 
his license was £30 in two sureties of £15 each, this being 
subject to use in payment of damages to other persons if 
accidents should occur, or for fines and penalties resulting 
from the neglect of his duties as driver. ‘The renewal of a 
license from year to year cost from 10s, to 25s, per vehicle 
per annum. 

Section VII of the Act named as follows the only stands 
where drivers might place their vehicles for hire: 

“Number One,—that side of West Market-place adjoin. 
ing the Market Buildings, provided that the vehieles on this 
stand be in single line, with the horses’ heads toward King 
Street, 

“Number Two,—the east side of Chureh Street, between 
King Street and Adelaide Street, provided also that the 
vehicles on this stand be in single line, with the horses’ 
heads towards King Street, and north of the south Chureh- 
gate on Chureh Street. 

“Number Three,—the southerly side of King Street, 
extending westerly from the west side of MeDonald’s Hotel, 
provided also that the vehicles on this stand be in a single 
line, with the horses’ heads towards Bay Street.” 

‘The maximum charges which might be made for 
transporting persons or goods are elaborately detailed. 
The city was divided into three divisions—which recall 
the taxieab zones of today. ‘There was, however, no tariff 
of minimum rates such as has been enforced in 1988 for 
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taxicabs. For the purpose of regulating the charges the 
divisions of the city were as follow 

First Division—That portion between Simcoe Street on 
the west, Queen Street on the north, and Parliament Street, 
on the east. 

“Second Division—That portion between Simcoe Strect 
and Brock Street on the west, the northern limits of the 
city on the north, and the River Don on the east. 

“Third Division—That portion of the City and Liberties 
beyond the last-described division, and within the limits 
thereof.” 

‘The schedule of charges for passenger carriage was 
based upon these zones, together with the number of per- 
sons and the type of vehiele—whether two-horse coach or 
fone-horse cab, ‘There was also an hourly rate of 4s. for 
coaches and 2s. 6d, for eabs, with slightly lower charges for 
hours subsequent to the first. 

It is stipulated that if a passenger had no more than 
five minutes’ business at his destination he should, if he 

ed, be carried back to the point of departure without 
extra charge; if from five to fifteen minutes, for one-half 
additional; if from fifteen to thirty minutes, for two-thirds 
the original fare; and if beyond half an hour the driver 
might charge by the hourly rate. It is further provided 
that one-third additional to the schedule may be charged 
for night travel; ie., after 9 p.m. from May Ist to Sep- 
tember 30th, and after 7 pam. between October Ist and 
April 80th, 
Among miscellaneous provisions of interest is that 
which stipulated that no driver might “wantonly snap or 
flourish his whip”, nor use any “abusive, obscene or im- 
pertinent language of any kind whatever”, the latter re- 
striction being limited, however, to the time that he was in 
charge of his vehicle! ‘Night travel was carefully regulated, 
‘and, “unless it be moonlight”, each vehicle of passenger 
transport must have “two well-lighted lamps with glass 
fronts and sides", and on them must be printed in black 
paint in letters at least an inch high the number of the 
Vehicle. At all times each eab or coach must carry a card 
with the owner's name and number and the tariff of rates. 

‘Similar provisions, and a similar tariff of charges, were 
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laid down with respect to the activities of earters, of whom 
there were 57 in Toronto in 1843. Some of the more 
minute regulations of the entire Act may be assumed to 


have been, like many others before and since, ignored or 
evaded by the drivers, though the general spirit of the law 
was no doubt obeyed, for one’s license might depend upon 
it” Until 1867—and even Inter, on oceasion,—the carters 
of Toronto might be seen racing with puncheons of water 
to help extinguish fires; it was, in fact, thelr duty to do so 
owing to an ineffective waterworks system, and prizes were 
offered by the City Council for the earliest arrivals. 

In 1883 the Globe published, for the information of Ex- 
hibition visitors, the tariff of cab charges, It was still 
based on zones, though of course the zones were different. 
For the benefit of travellers it is stated that children over 
8 and under 12 years are charged half price; and that “one 
trunk and articles may be placed inside the eab, free”; but 
each article placed outside added 5 cents to the cost” 

The “Act to Regulate Common Carriers” has been super- 
seded by others designed to apply under conditions of motor 
transport; but for nearly a century the old order ruled, 
and the disappearance of the last livery stables has occurred 
within the memory of most adults. William Wilson's Livery 
Stable, in fact, still remains at 586 Yonge Street. “I still 
keep a couple of old horses around,” says the proprietor, 
whose establishment is now largely a motor livery. And 
even yet one or two private carriages continue to appear on 
the streets in leisurely, if incongruous, progression — 
objects of curiosity in a world of speed, 

"The provisions of the 1843 Act may be found én esten 
Brown's Toronto City and Home District Die 
Doe Fa. 

Globe, September 15 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Horse RAILWAY AND TrouLmy CAR 


WrTH the passing of stage-coach days and the coming of 
the railway, attention beran to be focussed upon the pro- 
vision of some type of rail transport on city streets. Steam 
locomotives were obviously unsuited to the purpose, but, 
in the absence of self-propelling carriages, the use of horses 
to haul cars suggested itself as the best available method 
of making use of the popular “rail-cars” for the purposes 
of passenger carriage. ‘The advantages of such a service 
were undeniable, for the streets were in most cases not, 
even macadamised; cabs and carriages consequently made 
their way slowly, and their employment was expensive. 
Omnibus services with comparatively cheap fares had, it 
is true, been available for some twenty years over a few 
main routes in Toronto, but in 1860 it was the opinion of 
one man at least that the time was ripe for the inaugur- 
ation of a horse railway. 

On October 1, 1860, Alexander Easton, an Englishman 
resident in Yorkville, but formerly of Philadelphia, applied 
to the City Couneil for the exclusive right to build and 
operate a street railway. His plans as outlined in the ap- 
plication provided for a double track on Yonge Street from 
King Street to Yorkville village; a single track on Queen 
Street from its junetion with King, near the Don River, to 
the Lunatic Asylum; and a single track on King Street 
from the same junction to Niagara Street, and thence to 
Queen. He proposed to charge a fare of five cents on each 
line; and, in return for the franchise, offered to keep in 
good repair 14 feet of roadway where the track was double 
and 7 feet on single-track lines. 

Although there were at that time no street railways in 
Canada, several were in successful operation in the United 
States, In 1882 one was opened between New York and 
Harlem, but its unpopularity led to its abandonment for 
some years, and it was not revived until 1852, ‘The pro- 
Jector of the Toronto railway wrote in 1869 that “street 
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railways have been tested in New York, Boston and Phila- 

delphia and are found to be ‘the improvement of the age’, 
being so successful in their operations as to excite the sur- 
prise of their most sanguine projectors, and the admiration 
of the community at large”. Comparing the stréet car with 
the omnibus, Mr.,Faston was a firm believer in the great 
superiority of ears. One of his strongest arguments was 
humanitarian, for he considered that the street car “ean 
be enjoyed by none so forcibly as by the horse, whose loads, 
though increased in weight, require a minimum of tractive 
power.” In spite, however, of this enjoyment on the part 
of the horse, there stands the experience that the animals 
seldom lasted more than a year in railway service in 
‘Toronto. 

The Council did not immediately act upon Easton's ap- 
plication. It was proposed to refer the matter to a special 
committee, but Alderman Moodie thought that the question 
was so important that it called for a public meeting: of 
citizens; he wondered what would become of eab and om 
bus drivers if a railway were built, Alderman Conlin 
thought the country already had too many railways, and, 
in addition, he objected to encouraging Yankee speculators; 
but he modified his remarks when he was informed that 
Easton was an Englishman, Alderman Carruthers was also 
in opposition, stating that the franchise was worth $100,000 
and should not be given away. Legal doubts provided am- 
munition for opponents of the scheme, and subsequent meet- 
ings were frequently disorder! 

Petitions from citizens, the Globe and other newspapers, 
‘and public bodies, were sent in favouring the proposed rail. 
way, and finally, on March 14, 1861, a special committee 
brought in a report recommending the acceptance of the 
proposals under certain conditions. Several of these were 
the result of investigations into lines in operation in the 
United States. ‘The following provisions were included in 
the agreement of twenty-four paragraphs which was ex- 
ecuted, 


1, That all work was to be substantially constructed 
























‘Alexander Easton: A Practical Treatise on Street or Horse-Power 
‘Railways: Their Location, Construction and Managoaent 
1860. pp. 4 and’ 8 
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under the supervision of the city surveyor to the satistac- 
tion of the Couneil. 

2. Easton was required to pave and keep in repair the 
track allowance; while the eity could take up the pavement 
for sewer repairs. 

3. ‘The flat rail “as used in Philadelphia was to be em- 
ployed, and the cars must similarly be of modern type. 

‘4. Each ear was subject to an annual license fee of $5. 

5. In place of the lines proposed by Easton the city 
suggested that the Yonge Street route be from King to 
Bloor, the Queen Street line from Yonge to the Asylum, 
and that on King from the Don to Bathurst Street. As a 
matter of fact, however, the six miles of track laid in 1861 
‘was on Yonge Street from King to the Yorkville Town Hall, 
just below the toll-gate at Davenport Road; on King Street 
from the St. Lawrence Market to Yonge Street; and on 
Queen Street from Yonge to Dundas Street (now Ossington 
Avenuie). In the future extension of service Baston was 
to be given the option first, and, if he refused, others might 
be granted rights on other streets. 

6. During the summer the cars were to operate sixteen 
hours, and in winter fourteen hours per day; they were to 
run at intervals of not more than thirty minutes, the speed 
limit was to be six miles per hour, and the fare five cents. 

7. Among other contingencies provided for in the agree- 
ment was the impeding of traffic by ice and snow. While 
“every effort” was to be made to clear the tracks it was 
recognised that drifts might prevent the use of the regular 
cars in winter, so it was stipulated that sufficient sleighs 
should be provided to accommodate the publie. 

8. Paragraph eighteen of the agreement was of great 
future importance, for it stated that the franchise should 
extend for thirty years, “at the expiration of which the 
Corporation may, after giving six months’ notice of their in- 
tention, assume the ownership of the railways and of all 
real and personal property in connection with the working 
thereof, on payment of their value, to be determined by 
arbitration”. If this right was not exereised at that time 
it might be after any five-year interval thereafter; and if 
the proprietor should default in operation of the lines for 
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« period of three months the property would be forfeited to 


the city. 

Before this agreement was completed another proposal 
was laid before the couneil by H. B. Williams, omnibus 
operator, who offered to lease the Yonge Street line if built 
by the city, on the hasis of one-third of the gross receipts, 
the fare to be three cents per passenger. The committee 
declined to consider this proposal, however. 

When the street railway was inaugurated in 1861 To- 
ronto had a population of 42,000, and was about nine square 
miles in extent. The Don River, Bloor Street, Dufferin 
Street and the waterfront were the boundaries, except for 
an arm which ran eastward some three miles along King 
Street. Associated with Alexander Easton when the To- 
ronto Street Railway Company was incorporated on May 
16, 1861, were Alexander Bleckley and Daniel Smith, who, 
with Easton, were named directors, while Easton was the 
first President. 

At a meeting of the City Council on September 9, 1861, 
it was resolved that “as a courteous invitation had been 
received from the Reeve and Council of Yorkville to attend 
the street railway festival at Yorkville on Tuesday, that the 
same be accepted” Long before one o’elock, the time set 
for the starting of the first horse-car, large crowds had 
made their way to the village, and all were bent on enjoy- 
ing themselves. Yorkville presented a gay appearance with 
its flags and banners, and every window had its full quota 
of spectators. “Seldom,” says the Globe, “has the quiet 

illage seen such a bustle and excitement, and when the 
first car came out of the depot and was placed on the track 
a grand cheer arose from the assembled multitude.” Some 
difficulty in clearing the lower part of the line led to a de- 
layed start, and it was four o'clock before the car com- 
menced its momentous journey. On board were the Reeve 
and Couneil of Yorkville and several members of the City 
Council, and on the roof was the Artillery Band playing 
spirited airs suitable to the occasion, 

It was planned that only civic dignitaries and other 
invited guests should participate in the first trip; but a 
general rush enabled a large number of others to obtain 
Seo the Globe of September 10, 1861 
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‘THE SEATON VILLAGE Horse-CAR 





Seaton Village centred at the Rloor-Bathurst intersection. Two horses i 
‘were tsed on lines where Uraiie was greatest, as well as during rush 
‘hous and to susmount heavy’ grades, 
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Famous stage proprietor Operator of an early omnibus line, 
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Weller's Stage Ofice and the City, Hotel (formerly the Steamboat 
Hotel) may be soon on Front Street, near Church, The fish market 
‘was directly south of the prevent St. Lawrence Market, 
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seats in the next three cars, and they held them “in spite 
of every remonstrance”. After proceeding a few hundred 
feet to Bloor Street the first car ran off the tracks, but the 
passengers soon had it back in place. ‘This occurred several 
times with all the cars”, says the Globe, “but the passengers 
treated the delay as a joke, and the crowd were always 
ready to give a shove or a lift to keep moving”. The reason 
for these occurences is stated to have been that President 
Easton had not intended the opening to take place until 
‘two days later, but in his absence the wrong date had been 
announced; and though all was not-in readiness he would 
rot disappoint the public. 

‘As the ears passed down Yonge the citizens who lined 
the streets cheered the advent of the new system of trans- 
port, and the members of the Independent Fire Company 
turned out en masee in front of Engine House No. 2. At 
St. Lawrence Hall the National Anthem and three cheers 
for the Queen weleomed the appearance of the cars, which 
were thereupon started on the return journey, though the 
rough state of the road prevented their running continu- 
ously during the evening as had been intended, 

‘The dejewner in honour of the auspicious event was held 
in Yorkville Town Hall at 5.80, when some 300 gentlemen 
“sat down to a very elegant entertainment, which was got 
up in a style exceedingly creditable to the skill of Mr. 
Steers, who was the caterer on the occasion, and to the 
liberality of the Yorkville Committee, under whose super 
Intendence it was provided”. Colonel W. B. Jarvis, long a 
leading figure in the development of Yorkville, presided, 
and mast of the notabilities of the village and the city were 
present, The chairman incidentally referred to a projected 
railway between Yorkville and York thirty years earlier, 
when the magnificient sum of $50 was voted by the Cor- 
poration of York and entrusted to himself to expend on 
the line; which, needless to say, never advanced beyond 
preliminary plans, Among the speakers who responded to 
toasts were Mayor Bowes and Mr. Easton. The latter re- 
ferred to his street railway activities in the eastern United 
States, and regretted that he had been unable to build any 
in his native England—where, paradoxically, an American 
was the chief promoter! He acknowledged the equitable 
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treatment he had been accorded by the governing bodies 
of Toronto and Yorkville, stating that all delays and doubts 
‘were merely the result of “due deliberation” before enter. 
ing upon a pioneering: project. 

‘The festivities of the day were concluded by a Concert 
and Ball in the Yorkville Town Hall. A “very fashionable 
audience”, including “the prettiest daughters and hand. 
somest sons" of Yorkville, attended the entertainment, A 
heavy rain was considered a fortunate circumstance, for 
it prevented overcrowding. From eight until eleven-thirty 
a program “much superior to most entertainments of this 
description” was given. Mrs. J. Beverly Robinson, Miss 
Davis and Mr. Armstrong were the vocalists, and the band 
of the 30th Regiment rendered several selections. "The 
only objection to the concert was in the nature of a sug- 
gestion that the “anxiety to get through the first part of 
the entertainment . . . . is scarcely fair to the singers”; 
while at the same time many dance-lovers “felt that too 
little time had been left for the dancing which was to 
follow"—an opinion characteristic of youth, 

A rush to the supper room, followed the conclusion of 
the eoncert, and Mr. Coleman, King Street caterer, supplied 
with refreshments those who succeeded in entering. At 
midnight the ball commenced, and it “was kept up. with 
vigour until the whole of the program was disposed of", 
A-complaint often voiced before and since is playfully made 
by the Globe in suggesting that officers’ uniforms at dances 
have a distinct tendency to catch maidens’ eyes and mon- 
opolise their attention: 

“Some of the officers of the 80th Regiment who were 
present have doubtless found out that their ‘red jackets! 
are not unrivalled by the regimentals of some members of 
the Active Force. If these gentlemen would take a hint, the 
black-coated civilians who desire sometimes to dance with 














\\ the fairest specimens of the better part of creation would 


be just as well pleased if the warlike attire were left at 
hhome.”* 

The railway so auspiciously inaugurated had been con- 
structed in less than three weeks, the work on depot, stable 
and tracks being commenced on August 22nd, when 200 
Wbid, September 11, 1861, 
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meehanies and labourers set to work under the superin- 
tendenee of David Smith. ‘The first cars were built in Phila 
delphia, and are described by the Globe as “having a neat 
and comfortable appearance, and are well lighted and ven- 
tilated. ‘The larger ones are calculated to seat 24 passengers 
and the smaller 16, There are seven cars in all in the 
depot, but it is only intended to ran four of them, the 
others being designed for Montreal”. ‘There is something 
pathetic in the statement that “Mr, Williams ran_his 
‘busses’ yesterday in opposition to the railway, and it is 
stated that he will continue the competition” 

Tn Oetober the construction of the Queen Street line— 

the remainder of the project—commeneed. ‘The Globe of 
December 3, 1861, carries the following item with reference 
to the opening of this section: 
“The Queen Street Railway was opened yesterday after- 
noon from Yonge Street to the Lunatic Asylum. Many 
persons, including several members of the Corporation, took 
advantage of the first free ride over the road. ‘The cars 
were gaily decorated with flags, and although the novelty 
of a street railway has to a great extent worn off, the side 
walks were crowded with spectators as the cars passed 
along. ‘The track has been admirably laid, and the cars 
moved very smoothly. This road promises to be very 
popular, and will, no doubt, prove a paying speculation. ‘The 
double track is now completed from St. Lawrence Hall to 
Queen Street.” 

‘The first report of the Company, dated December 81, 
1861, shows that six miles of track were in operation, and 
that an average of 2,000 passengers daily used the lines, 
the service being at intervals of about forty minutes. 
Eleven cars, 70 horses, and several wagons and sleighs 
comprised the equipment of the railway. ‘The roadbed for 
the railway track was originally macadamised rather than 
paved. The 80 Ib. rails, placed on wooden ties, were laid 
on a gauge of 4’ 10”, which is still the standard of the 
system, and were of the iron strap or “gutter” type. Not 
tuntil 1889 was conerete placed under the ties. The tech- 
nical details of the method of constructing the roadbed dur- 
Tb. 

‘hid, December 3, 186% 
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ing the seventies and eighties is thus described in an official 





publication: 

“A trench, twelve to fifteen inches deep, was dug along 
the single track right-of-way and 4” x 6” x 7’ 0” sleepers 
were set every six feet on gravel ballast. Placed on the 
sleepers were 6” x 8” stringers fastened to the sleepers by 
spiked cast-iron angle cleats and extra long spikes passing 
through rail, stringer and sleeper. ‘The strap rail, weighing 
thirty pounds to the yard, was laid on the stringers. This 
rail was a rolled seetion about 1} inches deep at the head 
and # inch deep on the flat part. ‘The rail was 4) inches 
wide and was fastened to the stringers by spikes through 
counter-sunk holes drilled at intervals of 18 inches, When 
the track structure was completed the trench was levelled 
to the bottom of the 6” x 8” stringers, and sufficient sand 
was spread to bring the level six inches below the finished 
surface of the track. As a paving surface, blocks 6 inches 
deep were cur from cedar poles, and these blocks, of vary- 
ing circumference, were laid in & manner to allow minimum 
space between blocks on the surface. The space between 
blocks was filled with sand, and the surface of the block 
paving was levelled by pounding on boards laid across the 
blocks. 

‘The improved surface of that portion of the streets on 
which horse-cars were operated led to the interesting habit 
of jerking the cars off the track in case of fire, in order 
that the fire-engines might proceed with all possible speed. 
The introduction in the eighteen-seventies of cedar block 
paving resulted in the Company's being called upon, under 
the local improvement by-law, to contribute towards the 
new pavements. After paying some assessments the Com- 
pany refused to pay more, on the grounds that they were 
neither permanent pavements nor suitable for street railway 
purposes, After considerable litigation it was finally agreed 
on January 19, 1889, to pay all overdue assessments, as well 
as $600 per annum per mile of single track, the city assum- 
ing the cost of all repairs and renewals during the remain- 
ing years of the lease. 

‘The characteristics of horse-ears as they appeared to 
the citizens of that generation will be of some interest. In 
"Ten Yeare of Progressive Public Service, 193 
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most respects they resembled omnibuses. The wooden 
bodies of the ““single-truck” type were sixteen fect ong, and 
there were no window panes to protect passengers during 
pad weather, At either end was an open platform, and the 
‘ear might be entered at the front or the rear. The one- 
horse ear was operated by the driver, who sat entirely in 





the open without protection from the cold of winter except _ 


that he had a box fitted with pea-straw in which to place 
his feet. No tickets were used at first, and, it is said, not 
even a fare-box, the driver beings given some change at the 
commencement of the trip and handing in what he had 
accumulated at the end, without any check on his returns. 
In the days when six miles of railway served @ population 
of from forty to fifty thousand, conductors frequently knew 
their passengers; it is even said that upon occasion @ car 
would wait for a suburban citizen who was finishing a 
hurried breakfast! Certainly the service was slow, and the 
cars stopped with a sharp jerk whenever the bell was rung. 
No turn-tables or other elaborate equipment were necessary 
to turn the cars at the end of the line, this being effected 
merely by unhitehing the horses and placing them in posi- 
tion at the opposite end. 

‘The primitive method of collecting fares soon came to an 
end, and a fare-box was placed just inside the front en 
trance. ‘Those entering at the front placed five cents in 
this box, while those from the rear were expected to come 
to the front to do so, and if they did not the driver would 
rattle the box and try to intimidate any who sought to 
avoid fares by a brazen countenance. ‘To provide change 
for those who needed it there was a small wicket in the 
partition between the body of the ear and the driver, Two- 
horse ears, which were generally used on the main routess 
were operated by a conductor and a driver, and the former 
catried the fare-box and collected fares from the passengers 
faiter they were seated. ‘The cars carried no stoves in 
winter, and the only protection from the cold was a deep 
layer of pea-straw on the floor. 

In winter some outlying routes, such as McCaul Street 
and Spadina Avenue, were served by sleighs not greatly 
different from the ears, ‘The entrance to these was usually 
fat the rear, and it was consequently still more difficult to 
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collect fares from all passengers. The sleighs made their 
way through the snow-drifts, sometimes aided—as on the 
McCaul Street grade—by the male passengers, who fre- 
quently had to get out and push if any progress was to be 
made, Such help was rewarded by a free-and-easy attitude 
on the part of the drivers, who, on these routes at least, 
had no objections to stopping in front of one’s house in 
stead of the next comer. 

The railway did not prove financially remunerative. 
Early in 1862 Easton assigned to the Company his contract 
with the eity, and it was soon afterwards conveyed in trust 
to the Hon. William Cayley to secure certain indebtedness 
and mortwages. On January 23, 1869, “An Aet for the 
Relief of the Toronto Street Railway Company” was ob- 
tained, and as a consequence the property was sold to 
William T. and George Washington Kiely on April 7th fole 
lowing, the price being $48,848, though the actual eash pay- 
ment was only $7,500. A new Company under the old name 
was incorporated in 1878, and it commenced service with 
six miles of single track, 40 horses, 12 two-horse cars, 2 
one-horse ears, and four or five buses. ‘The first full year’s 
business, 1869-70, showed that the street railway earned a 
net profit of $11,221.81. 

‘The former Company had shown no disposition to ex- 
tend its lines, but Mr. Kiely, when approached by the city, 
wrote in 1871 that further developments would be under. 
taken. A few years later the Toronto Railway Company, 
though finding that it inherited the obligations of its pre- 
decessor in the matter of upkeep of the roadway, secured 
from the legislature a peculiar amendment stating that, if 
the old block pavement was to be replaced by a more modern 
type, the city had to construct “that part of the street which 
the Toronto Street Railway is bound to repair”. 
tensified the strained relations which usually existed be- 
‘tween the two bodies. As time passed, a more satisfactory 
profit was derived from the railway. In 1889-90 the net 
revenue was $242,983, an amount nearly half the total of 
$558,880.22 which represented the dividends, bonuses and 
salaries drawn from the Company by its proprietors be- 
tween 1869 and 1890. The only revenue received by the 
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city, meanwhile, was the tax of $5 per annum per car— 
in 1871, for example, the paltry sum of $55. 

In February, 1881, Toronto was considerably excited 
over battle royal between the employees of the Street 
Railway and storekeepers, particularly along the Yonge 
Street route. During heavy falls of snow the cars carried 
snow ploughs to keep the track clear, and as a consequence 
the snow was piled high on either side, making the road 
impassable for all other vehicles. Shop hands turned out 
fen masse and shovelled the snow back on the tracks, and 
in the ensuing battle the car-drivers were worsted, their 
cars, after a short defence, being blockaded and more or 
Jess buried in snow. A dozen of them, eight of which were 
piled up at one point, were temporarily rendered helpless 
by the determined assaults of shopkeepers and clerks. 

By 1884 there were car lines on ten main streets, thirty 
miles of track serving a population of 105,211. The service 
at that time was on Yonge, Queen, King, College, Spadina, 
‘Church, Front, Sherbourne, Carlton and Parliament Streets, 
In the previous year the end of horse-cars was forecast. when 
fa practical electric railway, the first in Canada, was in 
operation in Toronto, The 1883 program of the Exhibition 
called for the “First Trip and Excursion on the Electric 
Railway” on Wednesday, September 12th. It was delayed 
fa day, but on the 1dth the press announced that “the loco- 
motive and track having been completed yesterday, the 
trial trip of the electric railway was made. The wheels 
and bearings of the different parts of the locomotive were 
stiff, having never been in use before, and it was thought, 
that some difficulty would be experienced in making this 
first trip. When the engine that generates the electricity 
was started and the lightning caught up by the little loco- 
motive it started away at a good speed and ran from the 
little station near the ring to the terminus of the track 
at the road leading to the ferry wharf. ‘The locomotive ran 
over the traek several times, and once drew the car over 
it. The car is a neat little platform arrangement with 
ordinary back seats, affording accommodation for about 16 
persons. It was thought by some that the electric rail- 
way would be a failure, and its ultimate success was not 
expected to come up to anticipations. ‘The success of the 
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railway, its promoters say, may now be looked upon as 
certain, and the silent steed will be ready to do serviee for 
an admiring crowd of passengers to-day.”" 

On the 17th, however, it is stated that “the idea of at. 
taching a passenger van to the engine on the Electric 
Railway has been abandoned owing to the non-arrival of a 
large dynamo machine from New York, and the engine in 
the main building not possessing a sufficiently strong motor 
to enable a car to be drawn behind the railway engine. ‘The 
cap of the engine will be taken off, and the whole of the 
mechanism of the machine will be displayed to view, which 
will probably prove as instructive and interesting as the 
original scheme. On Saturday afternoon the engine made 
several trips with no car attached, and a few of the many 
persons who displayed an interest in the railway were en- 
abled to enjoy the novelty of a trip along it”. 

At the close of the Exhibition the Globe commented 
editorially as follows: 

“The electric railway was not so great a success as the 
people expected. Enough was shown to demonstrate that 
cleetrieity can be used for traction purposes, but those who 
witnessed the performance of the model must have left 
the grounds fearing that it would be their grand-children’s 
time before electric railways would be of practical use. It 
is understood that while attending the Exhibition of Rail- 
way Appliances in Chicago some of the members of the 
Association saw the electric railway at work. ‘They did not 
want to pay the large sum demanded for the use of this 
railway, so they came home and made one ‘out of their own 
heads’. ‘The confidence in their own ability thus exhibited 
‘was a manifestation of the very qualities which have made 
the Exhibition a success, but the failure of the Exhibition 
should not be imperilled by the use of ‘attractions’ which 
are partial Zailures.”” 

In 1884, however, failure was changed to success, ‘The 
inventor, Charles J. Van Depoele, (usually called Vandepole 
or Vanderpool in the press), came from Chicago to super- 
intend the arrangements, and, though there were “a thou- 
‘The Globe, Soptember 14, 1833. 

“Ibid, September 17, 1885, 
"Ubid., September 24, 1889, 
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sand and one annoying causes of delay", he good-naturedly 
surmounted them all. ‘The Globe notes that he did not stand 
on his dignity but went right to work as chief engineer 
‘and proved himself “the best mechanic among them”. 
Early in the Exhibition, on September 5th, a trial was made, 
but the car did not go far, “as the belt attached to the 
engine running the dynamo flew off”. On the 6th the Car 
adian Electric Railway, as it was called, was “in every way 
‘a complete suecess” as it performed before a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen invited by H. J. Hill, Manager of 
the Exhibition, ‘The cars in use were “like small open 
street cars, and are nicely built and fitted up"; and on the 
10th it was noticed that the train of cars went 15 miles per 
hour around the curves! The Glove’s account of the invet 
tion and its awe-inspiring effect upon onlookers describes 
that “the electricity, which is generated by two large- 
generators in Machinery Hall, is conveyed into two copper 
bars which run the whole length of the railway track be- 
tween the rails. The bars are partly covered over, both 
for proteetion against shock and from the rain. Attached 
to the motor are two pieces of metal which run along the 
copper bars, and the electricity is thus carried to the dynamo 
‘on the ear, which, when put in motion, drives the ear wheels 
by means of a aystem of pulleys and belting. 

“phe electrician on the car has full control of the move- 
ments of this motor, just as if he were running a marine 
engine or a locomotive. By means of a handle he im- 
mediately reverses the motion of the dynamo on the ear. 
He controls the speed of the cars by means of a governor, 
just as the amount of electricity given to a man from a 
galvanic battery is controlled. ‘To stop the car he simply 
Dreaks the current of electricity through the ear, and the 
motor stops. ‘There is a heavy grade on the line of the 
track, but the ears climb that grade without the slightest 
difficulty, ... The thought of a motor run by an invisible, 
foree and drawing a car with fifty people aboard seems 
‘almost an impossibility, but it is even 0.” 

‘On September 12th, in fact, the Glabe-which had been 

















‘pronounced in its criticism of the failure of 1883, com- 
mented that the railway was “one of the prinélpal attrac- 
is of the Exhibition”. The cats were “under perfect 
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control and brought to a stop without jerking”, providing 
“an exhilarating ride”, as well as being “a perpetual delight 
to the small boys, Nothing could be more satis. 
factory”. 

As will have been observed, there was neither elec 
trification of the rails nor a trolley wire in the arly years 
of this line—at the time the longest in Amé Tn, 1885, 
however, the underground conduit was replaced by a rough 
‘trolley-pole. In an address given in Baltimore early in 1886 
and printed in the Electrical Review of March 6th of that 
year Mr. Van Depoele stated that he entered into a con- 
tract with the directors of the Exhibition in 1885 to operate 
a train of three cars and a motor car: 

“Having only a single track I had to prepare here for 
4 light train and good speed. . . . We began placing poles, 
cte., on the Ist of September, and made our first trip on the 
5th, From beginning till end not the slightest hitch oc- 
curred, running regularly from & a.m. until 10.30 pam, 
without stopping a minute. On many occasions we carried 
trom 225 to 250 people. . .. The distance was a mile and the 
round trip never exceeded eight minutes; so, including 
starting and stopping, we made, for part of the way, at 
least thirty miles per hour. During the last five days of the 
Fair we carried 50,000 people”. 

‘The small railway ran from the Exhibition entrance at 
Strachan Avenue through the grounds to the vicinity of 
Dufferin Street. “It thus provided for a fare of five cents 
a service supplemental to the King Street horse-ear line 
nearly half a mile distant. Its use was discontinued in 1892 
when the King line was extended along Dufferin Street to 
the grounds. Meanwhile, in 1887, there was in successful 
operation the first large electric railway in Canada— 
between Thorold and St. Catharines—and it is said that all 
the watches within several miles had to be demagnetised! 

The Toronto Street Railway, however, continued to use 
horse-cars, which provided a slow and inconvenient service. 
The experimental railway at the Exhibition grounds had 
aroused widespread interest, and thousands of people had 
atronised it; but, while the Company was willing to extend 
its system if the privilege were accorded them of using 


8ee the Globe of September 6, 8, 10, 11 and 12, 1884 
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W.N. Tang 
ocKAneD Cans APU THE BATTLE, 
THE TORONTO StREET CAR COMPANY, 1881 


‘Twelve ears wore temporarily rendered helpless by exasperated Yonge 
Bee sare rete hen they found that the Railway employees had 
‘iobked the approach to their establishments 

























AN OPEN SteeeT Can, 1906 


For many years open ears were used in summer, and closed cars in 
‘whiter. “Convertible bodies were Tater’ employed 
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‘Tue EXwtprtion Evecreicat RAILWAY, 1888-92 
A failure im 1883, this pioneer Canadian line was in suesesaful 
‘operation in succaeding:yenrs," ‘Two geueratirs in 
Machinery Hall provided the elettrely. 
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“electricity cables” or other motive power, there was no 
disposition to add to the horse-car lines or to replace obso- 
iete equipment, The city, on the other hand, opposed the 
applieations by which the Company tried to obtain from 
the legislature variations in the agreement, for the fran- 
chise was due to expire on March 14, 1891, and it was feared 
that legal rights might be prejudiced by any changes prior 
| to that time. 

‘The lack of effective strect railway service was one 
‘reason for the promotion of the Toronto Belt Line Railway,” 
commenced in the “boom” times of the late eighties. This 
twenty-mile steam line followed the course of a series of 
| ravines outside the eity, passing up the Valley of the Don, i 

crossing Yonge Street a short distance north of the bow 

davies of Mount Pleasant Cemetery, and returning south- 
ward vié the Humber Valley—a section along the water- 
front serving to eonnect the eastern and western sections, 
By 1891 the railway was ready for trafic. Not only did : 
it become a fashionable diversion to take a trip on the Belt 
Line, but real estate brokers seized the opportunity to show 
clients the amazing possiblities of speculation in land in \ 
its vieinity. But after a few months the line elosed down, : 
its bonds being taken over by the Grand Trunk, to which 
it had been leased. Another “South Sea Bubble” had burst, 
and property values almost disappeared. As for the ra 
way it hoeame a pathyway of rotting ties and tumble-dovm 
Stations, a pleasant walk amid the quiet beauty of the 
ravines, and an example of the philosophy of Robert Burns: 

“The best Inid schemes’o! mice and men Bh 

















Gang aft agley. fu 
[At the expiry of the thirty-year agreement between the=<-— i 
} city and the Toronto Railway Company the population of 4 


‘Toronto was 170,000 and its area 17 square miles. The 
boundaries were, approximately, Greenwood Avenue, Dan- 
forth Avenue, the North Toronto line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and the westerly limit of High Park. ‘There 
‘was 68 miles of single track, and the assets of the Company, 
+ valued by arbitrators at $1,453,788, included 90 two-horse 


hor a longer account of the history of the old Belt Line see an 
‘slaneee the present writer, im We Toronto Mail end Empire, 
Fanvary 11, 1034 
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closed cars and 56 open, 116 one-horse cars, 99 buses, 109 
sleighs and 1,872 horses. The stable for the Company’s 
horses was a large building, 444 by 68 feet, extending from 
the Esplanade to Front Street and from George Street to 
alane. Apart from its size the building is of interest from 
the circumstance that on July 10, 1902, while it was the 
storage warehouse of P. MeIntosh & Sons, five firemen lost 
their lives when its walls collapsed. 

‘Valuable reminiscences of the circumstances attendant 
upon the transfer of the street railway to the corporation 
are given by Dr. Lockburn B. Scott, formerly a reporter on 
the staff of the Empire, and in that capacity in close toueh 
with Mayor E. F, Clarke and the administration: 

‘For months prior to midnight of the Slst December 
negotiations were carried on, but with little satisfaction to 
‘the City. Itwas freely rumoured and quite generally believed 
that the Company would use every ruse in their power to 
prevent losing control, and all sorts of plans were considered 
and discussed in the public press and among the City's 
ans; but nothing definite was given out by the Com- 
For a day or two previous to the Sist, and especially 
‘on that day, it was currently reported that the Company 
was going to mass its large force of employees and foreibly 
resist any attempt on the part of the City to take over the 
property. While the members of the Couneil were generally 
of opinion that the Company would not take such an evi- 
dently illegal position, yet there was much unrest among 
them. So much so, that without any public announcement 
the City Police Force was held in readiness to interfere 
in any untoward events. ‘The City Fathers were firm in 
determination to put the thing through irrespective of any 
offered opposition. Bloodshed was freely prophesied by men 
on the street, 

‘It was planned that the Street Railway Committee of 
Couneit with the press representatives should gather at the 
City Hall at 10.80, where @ luncheon was served and the 
latest developments (whieh were exceedingly meagre and 
uncertain) discussed. Having arrived a little late, I found 
the only vacant chair at the left of the Mayor, and we in- 
dulged in quite a little private discussion of ‘the matter. 
Mr. Clarke, always optimistic, was inclined to think there 
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would be little or no trouble; but was not so sure of it as 
to fail in necessary precautions, When the clock pointed 
toa few minutes before midnight, he rose, told me to keep 
close to him, and the entire company, probably some 16 or 
18, set out for the office of the Street Railway Company 
situated but a short distance from the City Hall, which at 
that time was located close to the old Grand ‘Trunk Railway 
Station. The distance being so short we went on foot, 
scouts being sent out to warn of any impending danger. 

“However, though there were crowds of citizens on the 
streets, we arrived at the office without molestation and 
centered a commodious room, where just before the stroke 
of the clock we were very quietly joined by Sir Frank Smith 
and several of the higher officials of the Company. As thie 
big clock boomed out: the midnight hour, Sir Frank stepped 
forward and in a neat little speech in whieh no jarring note 
‘was sounded, he formally handed over the Railway to the 
City and Feceived a check for, as I recall it, some million 
and a quarter, but [am not sure of the amount. Tt was 
largest check that most of us had ever seen, and had been 
previously photographed and was featured in all the city. 
papers. After a very few words of friendly chat we all 
started for our homes in peace and harmony. ‘The actual 
transfer, which did not take more than 10 to 15 minutes, 
was indeed a very peaceful funetion.”* 

Some people favoured publie management of the Street 
Railway property which was taken over in 1891, but the 
consensus of opinion was that the risk was too great for 
a municipality to operate an electric railway—though the 
electric car was then a commonplace and practical appar- 
‘ats, Mayor Clarke and his couneil decided, therefore, to 
lease the system to the highest bidder, the city managing 
the horse-car lines only during a four-monthe’ Snterval be- 
‘tween two franchises. ‘The s ng this period 
Hrepulay ond defend, ani" aay were tha proteta._of 
citi ‘At times fares were refused and the passengers 
rode free; and the drivers themselves reflected the general 
uneertainty by showing a lack of interest in their wor! 

Four rather involved tenders were received by the city, 


































“=Reminiseenees of Dr. Lockbura B. Seott, Norfolk, Virginia, De- 
ember 26, 1938, 
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the best being that of/bosrs, George W. Kelly, William 
Mackenzig and Henry A. Everett (of Cleveland), which was 
accepted. [The new Company undertook to pay the award of 
nearly" million and a half dollars; to change the whole 
system to electricity or cable within three years; to heat 
all cars during the winter; to give transfers over main lines, 
and branches for one fare; to run all-night ears; to give 
cheaper fares during rush hours; to pay $800 per annum 
per mile of single track; to uniform all conductors; to lay 
down a 70-1b, grooved girder rail in place of the light 30-Ib. 
rail on timber stringers; and to restrict hours of work to 
ten per day, while paying a minimum wage of 16c. per 
hour, ‘That the city secured a very favourable agreement, 
is further shown by the provision stipulating that the Com- 
pany should pay to the corporation percentages on gross 
receipts varying from 89 on the first million to 20% on 
amounts over three million dollars. 

On the afternoon of Civie holiday, August 15, 1892, the 
lectrie railway was inaugurated in ‘Toronto. Prominent, 
citizens had been sent cards of invitation by the Company, 
and they began to assemble at the old City Hall, Front 
Street, long before 8 p.m., the time set for the event. ‘The 
Mail describes the celebration in considerable detail under 
the head “A Suecessful Test” 

“It was nearly 8.80 p.m. before the first electric ear left 
in front of the City Hall on its way to the terminus of the 
Chureh Street route, at the upper end of North Sherhourne 
Street. Among the party on board were several aldermen 
and ex-aldermen and some prominent citizens in addition to 
several city officials. The progress of the car was watched 
by crowds at several intersecting points, and twelve 
minutes after a start had been made it reached the bridge 
at Sherbourne Street. The trip was made without a stop, 
the car slowing up occasionally at the crossings, and no 
incident of note oceurred during the journey. After arriv- 
ing at the terminus the party adjourned to a large marquee 
where they were welcomed by the officers of the Company. 
On the arrival of the second detachment of invited guests 
all were asked to partake of the hospitality of the Company, 
which had provided solid and liquid refreshments.” 

‘A long toast list was still fashionable at such events, 
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and the custom enabled a large number of men to express 
‘their opinions on various topics more or less related to the 
matter in hand, The report in the Mail, however, em- 
phasises Mr. Grace's speech in behalf of the Company of, 
which he was Secretary: he noted that men of the greatest 
‘integrity had been entrusted with the franchise, for which 
the eity had been recompensed by remuneration unequalled 
in any other eity on the continent; “and he begged to state 
that it was only by the united efforts both of the city and 
the Company that the earnings would be increased and the! 
wants of the publie satisfied” .The proceedings terminated 
after five o'clock, “a thorouglily enjoyable afternoon having 
een spent by all"!" 

In the Globe appeared the delightfully whimsical “Im- 
pressions of Uncle Thomas” concerning the proceedings of 
the opening day. He commences by noting that “ ‘Your 
trolley is off” has already obtained a recognised place in the 
slang of today”, yet “the great inaugural was a success in 
every department from start to speeches. ... The new 
cars are wider than the old horse-cars, and a man of ordin- 
ary dimensions ean sit reasonably cross-legged in them 
without his boot on the shin of his travelling companion on. 
the opposite side, They have a fresh store-like appearance 
and are as bright, inside and out, as the new paint on the 
City Hall door. ‘The springs and padding in the cushions 
are in perfect order, and long rows of commodious and 
upholstered straps hang invitingly from the roof for 
the suspension of standing passengers. Everything con- 
nected with the trip was auspiefous, even to the weather, 
‘and when the motorman, whose title has recently enriched 
the language, clanged’his bell in front of the City Hall, the 
rows of distinguished personages that festooned the front: 
steps foregathered into the cars. ‘The binder-poles on top 
were fastened in their places with ropes, and as the motor- 
‘man turned on the taps the ears started.” 

“Uncle Thomas” deseribes in lively style the trip up 
Chureh Street. The first part of the journey was made 
“at an easy jog-trot” and those on board had time to pass 
‘comment on “‘the artistic merits of the new pavement in 
front of the public library, and the extent and beauty of 
The Mail, August 16, 1892, 
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the King Street excavations”. After passing Queen, how 
ever, the car bounded forward, “the trolley overhead struck 
up Sots Wha Hac, and I held my breath and the straps 
waiting for what tragic writers call the final plunge”. Dogs 
barked, children sereamed, and telegraph poles looked like 
rungs of a ladder as the car flew past. Horse-cars on the 
down trip went by at their best speed, “as if they were in 
dread of losing their job”; groups of smiling ladies on 
street corners were out of sight before one could smile back; 
the ear “walked carefully around the corner at Bloor”; and 
finally “the conductor rang-the bell to announce that we 
hhad arrived at the end of the Sherbourne Street track in 
Rosedale” 

Everyone present at the ceremonies was impatiently 
anticipating the refreshments. “Good Mr. Webb had pro- 
vided mountains of enticing sandwiches, olive-crowned 
salads, feather-weight cakes, watermelons earved to imitate 
gigantic tulips, oceans of lemonade, and bottles of liqui 
stimulating and sedative. ... Ex-Ald. Hewitt was there 
to witness the triumph of his statesmanship and diplomacy, 
and Senator Frank Smith was on hand to give away the 
bride. ... Whatever may be said of the Company, every 
fone present must admit that they provided an excellent 
lunch, And though the transfer of the franchise may pro- 
duce $0 years of bickering and litigation, it has also yielded 
‘a most enjoyable celebration, And a free lunch covereth 
8 multitude of sins.” 

‘The introduction of the new type of transport was un- 
fortunately not without accident. Charles Z. Zwick, of 
Rochester, a visitor at the St. James Hotel, was riding on a 
horse-car on Front Street, “and in his eagerness to note the 
progress of one of the new electric ears, which was approach- 
ing that in which he was seated, he stretched over too far, 
lost his balance, and fell in front of the electric car, which 
struck him on the shoulder and inflicted an ugly scalp 
wound. Dr. Garrett was ealled in, and the injured man was 
removed to St. Michael's Hospital, where he was reported 
to be doing as well as could be expected.”** 

On the 17th the Mail commented editorially on the ac- 
‘she Globe, Avgust 16, 1892, 

The Mail, August 16, 166: 
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cident, suggesting that only those easily alarmed would 
find cause for apprehension and suggest that electric cars 
‘be abandoned; for “the vietim would have been just as much 
hurt had he acted as he did towards an ordinary horse- 
car... . The new ears are so arranged that passengers 
feannot get on and off between the tracks. The public must 
tget accustomed to using the cars from the starboard side. 
‘The idea is an excellent one, and when thoroughly under- 
stood should inure to safety rather than danger”.** 

‘The opposition to electric railways eame.in part from 
horse fanelers and buyers. A local paper, in supporting: 
then asked: “What will be the result of the trolley’s ap- 
plication to King, Queen and Yonge Streets? The trolley 
Will drive carriages off these streets, decrease the value of 
property, and increase the danger to life... It is a 
mistake to accept it, and it will be a curse when it does 
come.” A similar feeling was sometimes evident in the 
United States, where in 1892 a Brooklyn publication, in re- 
ferring to interference with telephone services owing to 
lectricity eseaping from trolleys, stated that “this will be 
thought a minor inconvenience when the demon begins his 
daily harvest of vietims. Then this town will rise up and call 
blessed the man who would deliver her from the trolley”."" 

“The argument as to whether the storage battery or the 
trotley system of power should be adopted did not end 
when the first electric cars were placed in operation. ‘The 
city engineer recommended the trolley as speedier and more 
reliable, but investigations in American cities were insti- 
tuted before his opinion was accepted, for many citizens 
objected to any increase in the already numerous poles. In- 

remaining horse-cars disappeared from the streets 
hie last one, on the MeCaul Strect route, being withdrawn 
from service on August Bist, Trolley cars, somewhat 
larger and heavier, but differing chiefly in that the front 
platform was closed in and the windows contained glass, 
Were then in use throughout the city. ‘The electric cars 














vefbid, Avgust 17, 1892. 

‘Quoted in the Fellows manuscript account of the Toronto Street 
faithagt in the possession of the Toronto Transportation Com- 
Rallveyy Bra copy of thie material which contains consider 
Fan eer om pot avaliable. elsewhere, the ‘Writer isin 
ane Pee RaW. Harvey, Esq, General Manager of the T.T.C. 
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necessitated heavier rails and a more substantial roadbed, 
so that a very considerable financial outlay was immediately 
essential, As to the operation of the early cars it may be 
said that they were none too certain, for short circuits, 
the filling of air-brake tanks, disconnected trolleys and other 
troubles often delayed them. Many a citizen recalls the 
slow trip homeward at the close of the day, and the re. 
actions, good-humoured and otherwise, of the oceupants of 
‘the crowded cars as they not infrequently aided the motor- 
‘man to keep his vehicle in operation. 

In construction the first electric cars did not differ 
greatly from horse-cars. ‘The bodies were of wood, sixteen 
feot long. Platforms were not at first covered by a roof, 
but about 1895 the front end was protected in that manner, 
‘The motors were of 20 horse-power, and the trolley poles 
were of wood, the current being carried from the wheel to 
the trolley box through a bare copper wire stapled to the 
side of the pole. In 1898 the introduction of tubular steel 
trolley poles was a grent improvement. A stationary 
guard protruded some five feet in front of the car, about 
eight inches above the rails. It was unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, and there were a number of fatal accidents before 
an automatic fender replaced the old type. The first stecl_ 
double-truck ears built in Toronto in 1895 were among the 
earliest on the continent. For many years an equal number 
of open and closed cars were built, the former being used 
in the summer months and the latter during the winter. 
In‘{904 the construction of convertible bodies obviated the 
necessity of building two types.- The use of open cars 
with running boards was prohibited by the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board in 1908. About 1905 air brakes were 
introduced, and the filing of storage tanks at stations along 
the route caused many tedious delays. ‘The modern West 
inghouse air brake as used by the T.T.C. put an end to this 

It is characteristic of Toronto that the proposed intro- 
duction of Sunday cars caused a violent upheaval of public 
opinion. The “gay nineties” were, perhaps, not so gay in 
this city as elsewhere, but in any case there was five years of 
agitation before Sunday street ears were allowed. ‘The 
agreement prevented their introduetion until the electors 
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approved the principle at the polls. On January 4, 1892, 
there was a majority of 8,836 against, and one can readily 
imagine the heated discussions in church and street prior 
to the acceptance of the revolutionary idea on May 15, 1897, 
by a seant 300 majority. 

It is not intended to give a detailed account of the opera- 
tion of the Toronto Railway Company between 1891 and 
1921, when the franchise expired once more. Most citizens 
remember the various eivie street railways that had to be 
constructed in suburban districts after the extension of 
the eity boundaries in 1910, for the Privy Couneil upheld 
the Toronto Railway Company in its refusal to extend ser- 
vice beyond the limits as they existed in 1891. The Ger- 
rard, Greenwood, Danforth, St. Clair, Lansdowne and Bloor 
West lines were consequently operated by the city, which 
had to assume the deficit resulting from the two-cent fare. 

‘There were no transfers issued during the horse-car 
period—not, at least, until its closing days. Passengers 
paid a separate fare on each line until about 1891, when 
transfer “by verbal statement” was allowed; and this— 
which must have been most unsatisfactory—was super- 
seded by a free transfer system in the following year. Con- 
ductors and drivers were not provided with uniforms dur- 
ing horse-car days, these being first issued upon the com: 
mencement of the electric service in 1892. In 1882 their 
wages were §7 a week for a twelve-hour day, and, in 1891, = 
$10 a week for a ten-hour day. According to the agreement 
with the new company in 1892 no adult employee was to 
receive less than Ibe. per hour, and up to 1902 that was 
the rate for the first year, and 16fe. thereafter. Since that 
date the wage rate has steadily risen. In 1918 it was 89¢, 
fan hour for a ten-hour day. In 1919 an eight-hour day was 
inaugurated, and the rate was raised to 55c., and to 60c. an 
hour in 1920. ‘The latter is still in effect, except that opera 
tors of one-man cars receive Se. an hour extra. Between 
1902 and 1920 four strikes occurred, varying in length from 
24 to 18 days, During the first of these there was consider- 
fable rioting, and troops were brought to Toronto from ~ 
Niagara Falls 

Between 1913 and 1921 proposals and negotiations eon- 
cerning the acquisition of the system were continually in 
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the forefront of municipal polities. In 1917 the electors 
voted 40,828 to 9,725 in favour of the operation of street 
railways as a publie utility. A company carrying on under 
an expiring franchise can hardly be blamed for refusing to 
sanction extensive capital outlay, and the service, never 
particularly satisfactory, became worse and worse. Tt may 
be interesting now to see historical ilustrations of old types 
of cars “in use as Tate as 1921”, but trips on a deteriorated 
roadway in antiquated vehicles overcrowded with exasper- 
ated and perspiring citizens vainly attempting to reach home 
‘an hour or two late by hanging on to someone's coat-tails 
while precariously perched with one foot on the running. 
board—stich journeys were comparable only to an ocean 
voyage in the hold of a slave-trader during a sudden squall; 
and even if the ride was free—for the conductor could 
hardly hope to intimidate all of those whom he could reach 
with his coffee-pot fare-box—it was not. appreciated, for 
in no particular did it even approach satisfactory street 
railway service. 

In Decomber, 1910, the first P.A.Y.E. (Pay-As-You- 
Enter) cars were instituted, the entrance being at the rear 
by a narrow passageway. Serious delays in traffic resulted 
from the use of this type of car, and an indignation meeting. 
of citizens was held in Massey Hall. At its close numer- 
fous people boarded the cars and refused to pay their 
fares; and there were disorders in which bricks were hurled 
through windows—all of which goes to show that fights 
and riots, so common in pioneer days, are by no means 
merely a memory of the past. 

(On June 4, 1920, the Ontario Legislature passed an Act 
incorporating the Toronto Transportation Commission and 
authorising It to assume the operation of the lines of the 
‘Toronto Street Railway, together with the city suburban 
Iines; and, in addition to the unification of the city’s street 
railways, the Commission took charge of “the construction, 
control, maintenance, operation and management of lines 
‘of motor-buses, or of subways, or of tubes, or of any other 
method of underground or overhead local transportation”. 
‘The rolling stock taken over by the Commission from the 
‘Toronto Railway Company numbered 882. passenger cars, 
and there was at that time 138 miles of single track under 
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the Company's control, the daily number of passengers 
totalling about 600,000. ‘The Privy Council were the final 
arbitrators in the matter of the price to be paid for the 
property, and they fixed its value at $11,488,600 

In order to protect itself from excessive competition 
‘the Commission has also the right to acquire control of 
coach lines radiating from the city, and in 1927 substituted 
this service for several outlying electric railways, the use 
of which was no longer feasible. In the same year the city’s 
transport services were further unified when the ferry 
oats running across the bay were placed under the control 
of the Commission. Since that time the islands have as- 
sumed much of their former importance as pleasure ré 
sorts. 

Tn 1981 there were 254.5 miles of track in Toronto— 
nearly four times as much as at the close of the horse-car 
period. The rolling stock has increased in much greater 
proportion, for there were in that year 987 passenger cars, 
93 service ears, 214 buses and coaches, 37 motor trucks and 
9 motor snow plows.and sanders. ‘The modern pay-as-you- 
enter cars are of the double-truck type, and constructed of 
steel. Compressed air brakes, electric lights and an auto- 
matie stove are among the features which form a notable 
advance over the cars of other days. In spite of the fact 
that but one man operates many of the cars, a ride is norm- 
ally (a qualification which eliminatés the remarkably severe 
‘winter of 1983-4) much more comfortable than ever before, 
and at the same time the movement of traffic has been very’ 
considerably expedited by careful management. In the first 
‘eleven years of service under the control of the Commission 
street ears and coaches have travelled over 820 million miles 
and carried more than three billion passengers, and not one 
person was fatally injured during this period—certainly a 
notable record of efficiency. In recent years the patrons of 
the street railway have steadily decreased in number, a 
condition due in part to economic depression but to a greater 
extent to the motor-car; and as the congestion of traffic on 
the main downtown streets will become greater as the city 
expands, it may be necessary to relieve it by an under- 
ground railway on Yonge Street, which would not only 
replace the surface line but would greatly, expedite travel. 
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A SUPPLY of pure water has always been one of the most 
important problems of the human race, for pestilence and 
plague frequently resulted from impure water. During the 
first thirty years of Toronto's history, 1793-1823, the only 
public water supply available to the few hundred citizens 
‘who composed the population was that in the Bay, the Don 
River, or the several creeks which at that period emptied 
into the Bay. Those inhabitants who lived near enough 
carried water to their houses in buckets, while others hired 
carters to deliver it to them. A considerable number sank 
wells on their own property, and were thus provided with 
fan independent supply. For example, John Hutchinson, one 
of the builders of the first public well, had two wells pro- 
viding excellent water on his property on Duke Street, be- 
tween Ontario and Berkeley. His house, by the way, is 
said to have been the first (or-possibly the second) building 
in York construeted entirely of stone, and it remained until 
recent years. Many early citizens of the town had also 
underground tanks, barrels or cisterns in which to store 
rain water for washing and other similar purposes, 
snow was sometimes melted to provide a supply in winter. 

‘We do not know when the first well was sunk for of- 
fieial purposes; but the minutes of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for 1800 show that advertisements were issued in 
that year asking for tenders “for the Sinking of a well in 
the Gaol Yard”; and that “the Sheriff be authorised to 
procure Six Water Casks and Six Water Buckets for the 
uuse of the Gaol, also a pump for the well”. It would ap- 
pear likely that but few wells had been sunk in York prior 
to that time. 

Nearly « quarter of a century elapsed before there was 
a public well in York. In the Gazette of June 9, 1823, an 
advertisement called for tenders to be sent to 8. Heward, 
Clerk of the Peace, “for the sinking of a well, stoning and 


"Minutes of October 15, 1800. Report of the Archives of Ontario, 
Tose, p. 3. 
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Jnking a pump therein, in the most approved manner, at 
‘the Market Square of the said town, for the convenience of 
the Public’, All proposals were to be in his hands by the 
first day of July? 

John Hutchinson and George Hetherington offered to do 
the work “for the sum of £25 currency on coming to the 
rock, with the addition of seven shillings and sixpence per 
foot for boring into the rock until a sufficient supply of 
water ean be got, should it be required". ‘Their tender was 
accepted, and on July 30th they were paid by the County of 
York for the work. They received £3 1s. 84. for boring 
8° 2” into the rock, and Hugh Carfrae, pathmaster, was 
paid £5 2s. 4Jd. for placing around the pump a flagging of 
logs and stone; consequently the total cost of the well was 
$38 85. THe. 

‘The digging of the well is described by Dr. Seadding as 
“an event of considerable interest in the town. Groups of 
school boys every day scanned narrowly the progress of the 
undertaking; a eap of one or the other of them mischievous- 
ly precipitated to the depths where the labourers’ mattocks 
were to be heard pecking at the shale below may have im- 
pressed the execution of this public work all the more 
indelibly on the recollection of some of them".’ In winter 
the pump sometimes froze up, and around it was usually 
to be found glare ice, but it served its purpose well. Many 
fa citizen of later days reealled carrying jugs and pails to 
the well, either for his own home or for a neighbour's use, 
and a little pocket money was sometimes obtained in this 
way by the small boys of York. 

It is believed that the old well was never filled in, but 
merely covered over. In 1881, when the wooden market 
building was torn down and replaced by a brick structure, 
the well was first covered; and after the great fire of 1849) 
the new St. Lawrence Hall and Market was commenced 
and the well again hidden from view beneath the flooring 
of the Market, probably at the southern end of King Street 
areade. At the commencement of the present century the 
premises were again remodelled, and it is said that the 
well was uncovered during the laying of a new floor. Mrs. 

















Upper Canada Gazette, Tune 9, 182. 
oMenry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878, p. 4 
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James Riddell, who is now caretaker of St. Lawrence Hall 
and whose father held the same position when the new 
floor was being laid, recalls the excitement among the work. 
men when the huge well was uncovered “exaetly in the 
centre of the arcade leading into the marke 

“Biveryone around the market at the time went over to 
have a look, and the workmen threw a pail down and 
brought up water as fresh as though it had come from 
‘a spring. Twas living here at the time so, of course, would 
take greater interest in an old well being found than other 
persons. 

“But the well was there and it was very deep. We 
couldn't see the bottom, but the pail went down a great way. 
‘The market was empty for the remodelling and I doubt if 
anyone but the workmen and a few people around here saw 
it. They were laying the new floor at the time, so I doubt 
if it, was uncovered for long, perhaps only an hour or so. 

“ certainly don't remember them filling it in. I'm 
positive they didn’t. I'm certain I'd remember that because 
it would take time, it was so deop a well. If I recall cor- 
rectly they covered it over with something and laid the 
floor on top.”* 

‘Mra, Riddell’s statement is corroborated by Fred Duffy 
and John Wiekson, butchers, whose families have for gener- 
ations held stalls in the market; it would appear certain, 
therefore, that the old well might be revealed at small 
expense and trouble, to provide a remarkably interesting 
sight during the city’s centennial celebration, 

In 1824 the Market Square was, by the direction of the 
county magistrates, closed in on the east, west and south 
sides “with a picketting and oak ribbon, the pickets at ten 
fect distance from each other”. The accessibility of the 
well was not greatly impaired, however, for there were 
three openings or footpaths on each side; though many a 
boy characteristically preferred to climb the fence. A 
second public well was sunk in the same year at the north- 
‘west corner of King and Princes Streets. On the 19th of 
August John James was paid £26 17s, 6d. for doing the 
work and providing a pump at this location. There do not 
appear to have been any other publie wells in York. 
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‘rhe old City Hall om Front, Strect may be seen in the rear, 
il region was long the centre of municipal and socal ite 
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nt of the old Waterworks Company, this reservoir 
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‘Tae Tecumsen Wiewam, 1820-1874 
A notorious tavern on the north-west corner of Bloor and Avenue 
Road, “Later the site of Albert Novdheimer’srealdence, the corney ae 


contains an uncompleted "depression skyscraver”,a most unettsael ve 
audition to an otherwise beautiful intersection. 
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‘Sewers were provided in York previous to any public 
water supply,—before even the first town well had been 
sunk. Among the regulations drawn up in 1817 and en- 
foreed by the police of the town was one stating that “no 
person be permitted to carry a Private Drain into any of 
the Sewers sunk at the expense of the public in the Town 
‘of York, without especial permission obtained from the 
Magistrates in Quarter Sessions assembled; and payment 
of such sum for the privilege as under all the eireumstances 
of the ease shall be considered reasonable and just”.* 

Improved sewer accommodation commenced in 1835 
after a lengthy report by the Committee on Draining and 
Paving. Over £5,700 was eventually spent in laying a main 
sewer on King Street from York to Berkeley, and thence 
southward to the Bay, and in constructing smaller drains 
down York, Bay, Yonge, Church and Jarvis Streets. At 
the same time a small creck crossing King Street near the 
old Government House at Simeve Street was diverted into 
the main sewer. ‘The Local Improvement System was 
instituted at this time by levying a tax on the properties 
adjoining the sewers." 

Though the sewer system was improved at that time, the 
day of incinerators and garbage disposal plants was far 
distant, and in May, 1835, a select committee reported that 
there were suitable dumping grounds for offal and rubbish, 
near the old Parliament Buildings ‘at the southern end of 
Berkeley Street, at the southern extremities of York and 
Church Streets, and in the fields at the rear of Jesse 
Ketchum’s house and stables on Yonge, where Holt, Ren- 
frew's and Birks-Bllis-Ryrie’s are now. Presumably Ket- 
‘chum used some of the refuse in his tannery, for it was sug- 
igested that the Couneil give him what he wanted, or that he 
pay 74d. a load at the turnpike gate. One or more carters 
{were to he employed to remove filth from the streets, and the 
same men no doubt buried “all dead dogs, eats, and other 
animal substance”, whieh, as Alderman Turton pointed out 
‘on May 20, 1884, abounded in most sections of the city 

‘Among the streams which supplied water to early 
sRegutations for the Police of York, 1817, ax amended in 1833 
cere ect scunmary of the proceedings of Toronto's City Council is 


et samo 5. i, Midleton The Municipality of Toronto, 
(0 History. 1928. 
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citizens of York was one running north of Davenport Road. 
At least as early as the eighteen-thirties this creek was 
being used for the purpose, for in November, 1884, the 
following advertisement was inserted in the Gazette 

“Notice is hereby given that application will be made to 
the Legislature at its next session for an act of incorpor- 
ation of a company to convey water by pipes to the city of 
‘Toronto, from the stream running in the rear of Davenport, 
Spadina, and Russell Hill, in the second concession of York 
‘Township, 








‘Toronto, 25th October, 1884."" 

Nothing appears to have come of this project, however, 
In connection with the use of water from the Bay and the 
streams which flowed into it, one must remember that even 
in 1834 York had a population of less than 10,000; conse- 
quently there was not that pollution whieh is characteristic 
of centres of population with numerous factories and ex- 
tensive harbour activities. A contemporary writer, in de- 
seribing York as a suitable location for intending emigrants, 
notes that “water in the town is not generally good from the 
wells, but excellent from the Bay which runs up to the 
town, most well water being to a certain extent brackish, 
and impregnated with limestone, which strangers instantly. 
perceive; this may easily be remedied by boiling, and all 
immigrants should use this precaution; in most parts T 
consider the water perfectly good."* ‘The first City Couneil 
was interested in the possibilities “of bringing into the city 
the water of the Humber or any other souree in its vicinity’ 
and an exhaustive report on the matter was submitted by 
Deputy Surveyor David Gibson on January 24, 1835. No 
action was taken, however, the necessary expenditure ap- 
pearing prohibitive, 

Fire-fighting was a difficult matter in the days when 
Toronto had no adequate water supply, as the primitive 
methods in use testify. A bucket brigade, consisting of 
two lines of men from the Bay to the fire, at first provided 
a rather precarious service of filled pails and empties, and 
this was succeeded by a “puncheon” supply provided by 
the earters of the place, all of whom were compelled by law 
"Upper Canada Gacette, November 18, 1884 
*Suasex Emigrants for Canada, 1833,'p. 5k 
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to hasten with all convenient speed to every conflagration. 
Water so supplied was pumped by eight men with an 
ancient hand pump which was carried on a wagon to all 
fires. This machine, possibly Toronto's first pumper for 
fire purposes, was to be seen at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition a few years ago. 

In a day of wooden buildings fires were very frequent, 
and it was everybody's business to aid in putting them out. 
In addition to furnishing their homes with ladders and 
buckets suitable for the purpose, each man was expected to 
aid in the earriage of water by hand, After the formation 
of the first Fire Company in 1826 somewhat better hand 
fire-engines were available, and prizes were offered to 
‘“Jicensed carters and others” who appeared promptly on 
the scene with barrels of water. In the Gazette of May 
22, 1834, the City Couneil under Mayor W. L. Mackenzie 
advertised” among other inducements a first prize of £1 5s. 

"This method may be assumed to have been productive 
of results, though it is more than hinted that some carters 
reached the seone of conflagration with such speed that they 
‘were suspected of foreknowledge of the likelihood of the 
fire, whether or not they actually had anything to do with 
setting it. ‘There were, it is perhaps unnecessary to add, 
numerous incendiary fires in the pioneer period. 

On February 18, 1886, the City Council received a com- 
munication from Thomas Roy, engineer, concerning a plan 
to bring water into Toronto from neighbouring springs, pos- 
sibly in Scarborough Township. A special committee was 
named to investigate the matter, and on October 13th a 
motion was passed adopting its report and pledging the 
Couneil “to aid and assist (except by appropriation of the 
city’s funds) in every possible way any company or corpor~ 
ate body which shall be formed, the object of which shall 
be the bringing of pure, wholesome water into the city, 
either for domestic use or any other purpose connected with 
the city either in a manufacturing or mereantile point of 
view". ‘The absenee of financial assistance must have put 
‘an end to Roy's scheme, for we hear no more of it 

In 1841 Joseph Masson, Albert Furniss and John Strang 
were authorised by Parliament to form the City of Toronto 


othe advertisement is quoted in full on pages 190-1, 
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Gas-Light and Water Company, the capital not to exceed 
£40,000. ‘This Company obtained the right to dig trenches 
and lay pipes wherever necessary, at the same time guar- 
anteeing to take precautions against aecidents and to restore 
the streets to their former condition—not a difficult matter, 
for the roads were merely of mud and gravel. Within two 
years the waterworks system was to be established, and the 
Company secured a franchise for fifty years. Neither the 
‘2as nor the water service provided was satisfactory, and at 
the same time the charges were high. Imported metal pipes 
were too costly, so Wooden ones of small size furnished an 
irregular supply of water which frequently failed, par- 
ticularly at fires, when it was most needed. ‘The first 
pumping engine of the Company was located at the south- 
ern end of John Street, and the water thus obtained from 
the Bay was stored in a reservoir on Huron Street. Many 
citizens depended, in preference, upon their own wells or 
the carter service, and especially outside the limited range 
of the waterworks system were chain pumps and big. 
‘wooden cisterns in evidence, rain water being largely used 
for washing. Some memories of the old St. George 
Reservoir on the north-east corner of Huron and St. Patrick 
Streets, which was in use until the late seventies, will be of 
interest here: 

“phe structure was built in 1843 of red brick sur 
mounted by a metal-covered top, ornamented by a diminutive 
flagstaff. ... The supply was for the purpose of serving the 
western part of the city, but it was miserably inadequate for 
the purpose, and the authentic statement was made in 
September, 1858, that ‘while we have nearly 100 miles of 
streets opened, there is not now in all more than 16 to 20 
miles of pipe laid, and a great proportion of that is 
useless’. 

‘The Lunatic Asylum, Queen Street West, far outside the 
ssfohn Ross Robertson: Landmark of Toronto, 1894-1914, Yol. TH, 


pp. 300-10, The source of the “authentic statement” quoted 
Bevein ta (G. Br Use]: The Handbook of Toronto, 1808. While 











Eomewhat prejudiced, this book contains a great deal of alu 
ble Hatorteal information, the section on ‘the history” of the 
‘Waterworks being on pp. 160-0.” As an exaimple of the defective 
Turpiy: of water this" account notes, that in 1838. the New 
Mguotic Halls Toronto Street, had a storage elatern just under 
thevront Hat "Free pump’ was Recenary to distbae, he 
‘water to the various obleas 
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very limited service attempted by the early waterworks 
eystem, had equipment of its own, for we are told that “the 
centre building is surmounted by a lofty dome covered with 
tin, (which ean be seen for thirty miles on the Lake) , within 
which is the wrought iron tank or reservoir, capable of con- 
taining 11,000 gallons of water, which is pumped up daily: 
from the Lake by a steam engine. ‘The water is distributed 
through lead pipes to all parts of the building”."" The 
building, it may be added, was heated by hot water cireul- 
ated through 25,000 feet of small wrought iron pipes and 
supplied by no less than sixteen furnaces burning anthracite 
coal 

‘Meanwhile the Waterworks Company was supplying: 
parts of the eity with an unsatisfactory service. Manager 
Furniss replied to the rather general complaints by some of 
his own. On July 16, 1846, he wrote asking permission to 
‘erect six “waterhouses” at street corners, in order to enable 
his Company to sell water to earters and others. He com- 
plained that the outlet of the Peter Street sewer was too 
close to his intake pipe, and that the levelling of King 
Street brought some of his pipes within 8 fect 7 inches of 
the surface, subjecting them to frost. The city, however, 
refused to allow the erectfon of the six tanks because they 
would be unsightly and inconvenient; and the Council re- 
plied to Mr. Furniss that the Company certainly knew of 
the grading of King Street, for they left certain pipes on top 
of the road with the expectation that they would be covered 
in the process. 

In 1889-42, the four years previous to the inauguration 
of the waterworks, the city paid £419 16s. Sd. to carters for 
hauling water to fires. Commencing in 1843 the sum of 
£250 a year was paid to the Company for the hydrant ser- 
vee, but the deficient supply from this source necessitated 
continued reliance upon carters, and the total annual ex- 
pense was about £400 during the next few years. In 1847 
the Fire and Water Committee added its criticism of the 
hydrant service to that of the firemen and the press. In 
fact it was at that time the opinion of most citizens that 
the existing waterworks system was more of a nuisance 
than a convenience and deluded people into a false feeling: 





‘iAMfeed Sylvester: Guide to Toronto, 1858, p25 
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of security in no way justified by the service rendered. Tt 
was worse than useless for the extinguishing of fires, and 
it was largely to serve this purpose that the Company had 
been formed in 1841. Even as late as 1867 carters were 
still occasionally employed to haul water for five-ighting, 

‘The City Couneil, however, appears to have been con- 
siderably to blame for the deficient hydrant service. On 
November 15, 1842, an agreement was made under the 
terms of which twenty “‘fire-plugs” were to be provided at 
an annual charge of £250. It was stipulated that additional 
plugs were to be furnished if the twenty were insufficient, 
so as to “equal the number supplied in the New York or 
Philadelphia Water Works in the same distance or length 
of pipes’. ‘The agreement’ was to be in foree 21 years, and 
although over fifty hydrants had been installed by 1858 the 
city took advantage of the loose wording and refused to pay 
more than the original £250. ‘The hydrants were pre- 
sumably for use only in ease of fire, but their employment 
for other purposes became usual, and detracted from the 
available pressure when fires necessitated their use. 

‘A few years after its formation the City of Toronto 
Gas-Light and Water Company had split into two, devoted 
respectively to the supply of gas and water. In 1851 
Furniss sold the Toronto Water Company to a joint-stock 
company under Charles Berezy, the consideration being 
£22,020 12s. 6d.; but the City Council refused to enter into 
‘2 new agreement, and Furniss, who had been sole proprietor 
and shareholder of the former company and had obtained a 
mortgage to ensure payment of the sale price, was soon 
afterwards once more the owner when the Metropolitan 
Gas and Water Company defaulted. Improvements insti- 
‘tuted at that time included “a large Bath and Washing 
establishment”. ‘There were, however, great difficulties in 
the operation of the waterworks. To lay miles of pipes for 
the use of comparatively few customers, (there were in 1858 
only from 800 to 900 “takers” in a city of 7,500 houses), 
was a problem which continually faced the directors of the 
Company; and they themselves admitted that the supply of 
water was not only deficient but impure, while at the same 











"=A discussion of this agreement, and the Company's side of the case, 
‘may be found in Ure, op. ely pp 16 
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time the consumers complained of the exorbitant rates, 
‘Yet many citizens who were able to keep up with the times 
‘were soon being supplied with the new utilities. “We are 
now in treat”, wrote Mary Jarvis in 1851, “for a house in 
Bay Street, which is of moderate size and has the advant- 
ages of water and gas.” 

In 1854 the City Council made the first move towards 
the construction of a eivie waterworks when “the Committee 
on Fire, Water and Gas, of which Alderman Romain was 
chairman, was authorised to offer two premiums—one of 
{£100 and one of £50—for plans and estimates for supplying 
the city with water. In response thereto four designs were 
sent in by the competitors for the premiums. The two 
premiums were paid, and there the matter appears to have 
ended”. 

On December 28th of the same year the large cabinet 
factory of Jacques and Hay was consumed by fire, and many 
persons were thrown out of employment. Urged to further 
action by this disaster, the Council gave some attention to 
‘a movement, probably inspired by the Waterworks Com- 
pany, which had as its object the taking over of the works 
by the City. On September 10, 1856, a committee of the 
Council recommended the purchase of Mr. Furniss’ plant, 
and to supplement this definite declaration of policy in 
favour of municipal ownership a committee was appointed 
to investigate the matter further. In the following April 
they reported that the Company would sell at its own 
valuation of £38,246 16s. 5d. But it was estimated that an 
outlay of £160,000 would be necessary to provide an ade- 
quate service, and 'T. C. Keefer, a noted civil engineer, was 
asked to draw up plans and surveys. Later in the year 
(1857) he submitted a long report. He estimated that the 
lowest cost possible to establish an effective water supply 
was £79,000, and to do this he advised pumping the water 
into a reservoir on Scarborough Heights and allowing it to 











afary, Jarvig to Fanny Jarvis, Oclaber 2%, 1861, See, Alden 
‘ncpedith: orgs Rotate and Gonnip of Tttie York, 1088 

“Toronto's Water. Works, in the Toronto Evening News, September 
'3, 1805, "This good account, particalarly of developments be- 
‘Breen 1872 and 1606, was “collated with much difeulty. from 
‘hieial sources”, snd ts publication in'the press shows the 
public interest in the waterworks system. 
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settle in a number of basins before being drawn off for 
use in the city. Nothing definite, however, was decided one 
way or the other. On June 10, 1858, the Metropolitan G: 
and Water Company under F.C. Capreol purchased the 
waterworks, and elaborate plans were made for a £450,000 
plant. ‘There was to be a reservoir on Searborough Heights, 
and all streets were to be provided with pipes during the 
proposed extension of the service; but the whole program 
fell through when the opposition forees in the Council sue- 
ceeded in securing the approval of a rival eivie scheme— 
though the Act of the Legislature obtained at the time was 
never acted upon. In succeeding years the City Council's 
interest in the waterworks rose and fell from time to time, 
but no definite decision was reached in the matter. 

‘One of the outstanding problems of the city in 1867 was 
still the water supply. ‘The Fire Chief observed in his re- 
port that municipal tanks, private cisterns and the Bay had 
often to be used to combat fires when the hydrants failed 
to yield what was necessary, Citizens complained of 
“finding things in the water”, living as well as dead, and the 
supply of it to homes was lacking: in quantity as well as 
quality. Finally in 1872, following many ineffectual at- 
tempts to purchase the plant of the Toronto Waterworks 
Company, the city obtained the passage of an Act enabling 
the corporation to “construct, build, purchase, hold, im- 
prove, and generally maintain, manage and conduct water- 
‘works and all buildings, matter and machinery and ap- 
Pliances therewith connected or necessary thereto in the 
City of Toronto and parts adjacent”. This Act has been 
called the Magna Charta of the city’s water supply. It 
provided also for the election of a commission to control the 
waterworks, and for the issue in three instalments of de- 
bentures totalling $2,000,000. When an agreement was 
finally executed in April, 1873, to purchase the Furniss 
waterworks the price to be paid for the existing plant was 
$227,000. 

In 1878 and 1874 the works were taken over, and a start 
made in their improvement. ‘The Board of Water Commis- 
sioners decided in 1876 to establish a municipal plant of 
sufficient eapacity to serve three times the population— 
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then 68,000. During the reorganisation of the plant various 
suggested sources of supply were considered. The Don and 
Humber Rivers were found unsuitable. Bond Lake and 
Lake Simeve entailed too great expense in piping, for it 
‘was estimated that $8,000,000 would have to be expended on. 
a pipe of sufficient size to carry the water from Lake 
Simeoe, and that for several miles the pipe would have to 
be sunk about 900 feet in the earth through the ridges or 
highlands forming the watershed. Toronto Bay was re- 
jected as unfit for use. Consequently Lake Ontario was the 
only alternative remaining, and, after consideration of 
various sites from Scarborough to the Humber, Toronto 
Island was chosen as the logical location. For the time 
being, therefore, the source of supply was settled, but the 
argument recurred from time to time. Two methods of 
obtaining water were then considered: one was to pump 
the water to an elevation at the north end of the city, and 
the second to form filtration basins on the Island and then 
draw water from them. On account of the expense involved 
the first proposition, which would have entailed an intake 
about two miles from shore, was abandoned, and in its 
stead a basin was excavated near the lighthouse. The basin 
‘was 500 feet long and 150 feet wide, and into it, by natural 
infiltration, about 4,000,000 gallons found its way. The 
water was then eatried under the Bay to the pumping 
house hetween John and Peter Streets, and thence by a 
asin pipe to the north end of the city and into the dis- 
tribution pipes which carried it to consumers. 

The progress made in the two or three years after the 
‘acquisition of the plant had been satisfactory, and by 1876 
the system was considered to be in good condition. The 
map of the waterworks for that year shows the extent of the 
service. Bloor Street was the northern houndary, except 
that one of the new mains extended through Yorkville 
village to Summerhill Avenue, and eastward to the new 
reservoir. Dufferin Street was then the western boundary 
of the city, but there were many thickly-populated areas 
to which the service did not extend. ‘The Don was the limit 
in the east, except for a small extension beyond the river 
and south of Queen Street. The map shows also the new 
hydrants, marked by a dot, replacing the old ones which 
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are designated by a cross. ‘The Company's reservoirs, whieh 
‘were used to store water and to increase pressure, are also 
shown—St. George's, on Huron Street from D'Arcy to St. 
Patrick Streets, and the Clover Hill Reservoir, on the south 





side of St. Mary’s Street a block west of Yonge. 
as the new plant was in operation these were drained off 
and later filled in. The characteristies of the water supply 
in the late seventies are outlined in publication of the 
time, where some attention is also given to the contemporary 
controversy over the source of permanent suppl 

“There are ten fire stations in various parts of the town 
‘and a complete system of fire-alarm signal boxes. Attached 
to the brigade are a large number of hose-reels, salvage 
wagyons, horses, and the necessary apparatus for fire 
escape. Water is supplied from hydrants connected with 
the waterworks system, which tap the mains at all con- 
venient and necessary points. ‘The water is obtained from 
the lake at a point regarded as beyond the contaminating: 
Influence of the city sewage. Recently the suggestion has 
been made to draw the city’s water supply from Lake 
‘Simeoe, about fifty miles northward. ‘The water would be 
exceptionally pure, and the supply as large as desired; 
while the fall from Lake Simeoe to the level of Lake 
Ontario, about four hundred and forty feet, would give suf- 
ficient pressure for the extinguishing of fire in the loftiest 
building. Surplus water could be stored in reservoirs in 
the neighbourhood of Yorkville, and the waste turned to 
aesthetic purposes in the Valley of the Don.”"= 

Reports issued from time to time by the Commissioners 
describe new plant installed and improved service. The 
ravage of fire had been eurbed, one report noted, for there 
was not a street in the city where water was not available 
in suflicient quantity: “The business portion is particularly 
‘well off in this respect, as there is a hydrant equal in power 
and capacity to a first-class steam fire-engine every three 
hundred feet, so that, if a fire oceur in any locality in any 
of the five central wards, ten to fifteen heavy streams ean be 
thrown with not more than four hundred feet of hose in use 
for any one stream. This was exemplified in the fire which 
oceurred in Hamilton’s Foundry last summer (the only 


WG, M. Grant (Bd): Picturesque Canada, 1879, Vol. I, pp. 412-18, 
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large and disastrous fire we have had), when eleven streams 
from the hydrants were brought into play." The same re- 
port also notes that “not half the inhabitants take water” 
from the plant, and that the average daily consumption is 
14,000,000 gallons, well within the capacity of the pumps."* 

Old habits are hard to change, and many citizens had 
continued to use their wells, even though such a water 
supply in a growing city was dangerous. During 1879 
and 1880 the water rates were reduced 42 per cont. largely 
through the efforts of Mayor Beaty, formerly Secretary of 
the old Metropolitan Water Company. An attempt was 
then made to close up the wells on the property of numerous 
citizens, and to induce them to take water from the city 
waterworks system; and as a result of this campaign 8,000 
new customers were placed on the lists. In 1881 those who 
had persisted in their refusal were compelled to abandon the 
use of wells, and the same rule was applied thereafter 
Whenever any territory was added to the cit 

‘The difficulties were not all solved at once, however, for 
wooden stave pipes and cast iron pipes with flexible joints 
were frequently the cause of trouble. The filter basin 
proving inadequate, channels were cut connecting it with 
the lake; but this did not remedy the failure sufficiently, 
though for a time things went merrily along as usual. ‘The 
proverbial last straw which broke the camel's back was 
provided by the report of a special committee, which found 
no evidence of infiltration on the south side and but little 
‘on the north, and observed that the water in the basin “was 
‘exceedingly filthy, of a putrid, fishy smell, in colour a dirty 
yellow”; while frog spawn and rank weeds covered the 
bottom and sides of the reservoir. No more was needed to 
xzet action, and in 1881 the basin was abandoned in favour 
of a six-inch wooden stave pipe, nearly half a mile long and 
drawing water from a depth of twenty-five feet. 

Between 1874 and 1894, inclusive, debentures totalling 
over $3,700,000 were issued by the city for the development 


‘Report of 1877, ‘The Hamilton Foundry fixe occurred on November 
Bi fete, “At this period the village of Yorkwille had a water 
‘orks of its own. ‘A Direstory announces with some pride that 
We plane inaugurated in 1875 provided water “rom x living 
Eee Dia and dlstbuied Tt “by iron pipes to fire hydrants and 
Sintomerss (See Stonne & Purses! Divectory of the Villoge of 
Yorkrilte 1876. p. 18) 
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of the waterworks system. $227,000 of this was paid to 
the Furniss estate in 1874 as the purchase price of the old 
plant, and the remainder was expended in laying mains, 
supplying meters, purchasing engines, and in other ways 
developing the service. Included in the debenture issues 
was one for $75,000 by Yorkville village, and another for 
$140,000 by the town of Parkdale, both of which munici- 
palities were incorporated within the eity soon afterwards, 

In 1892 there occurred what the News called “a 
Christmas Day surprise for the citizens”."" A bad break 
in the conduit pipe under the Bay caused a considerable 
section of it to float to the surface, This disaster, caused in 
part by the extremely low level of the water in the lake, 
created a serious condition, which was repeated in 1895 
when other breakages once more aroused the citizens. The 
topic of the day was “the water supply”, and almost every- 
one had his opinion of the existing waterworks and how it 
might be improved. A writer noted that the defects of the 
system at that time were numerous, and suggested that 
“the impure quality of the water frequently introduced into 
the houses and, necessarily, into all domestic uses—drink- 
ing, cooking, washing—demands immediate consideration. 

The health of the citizens is of the first importance, 
‘and it is menaced by the unsanitary water. ‘The uncertainty 
and inadequacy of the supply for fire purposes brings home 
to every property owner the necessity of demanding a 
radical and permanent change in the system”. 

Edward H. Keating, City Engineer, reported on October 
20, 1898, that seven proposals had been made to him with 
reference to the water supply. Three of these suggested 
Lake Ontario as the origin, the vieinity of Mimico and 
Scarboro being added to the existing source off the Island. 
A fourth suggestion combined the Oak Ridge Lakes and the 
Rivers Don and Rouge, from which water was to be sup- 
plied by the foree of gravity. Lake Simeoe, wells sunk in 
the gravel beds north of the city, and springs and artesian 
wells in the Township of Erin made up the other three sug- 
gested sources of supply. 

In diseussing these proposals at length Dr. Beaty found 









“Toronto Evening News, September 90, 1895 
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‘many objections to Lake Ontario, which may be summed up 
in his statement that “the trouble is to get it in its pure 
state”. Engineer Keating, however, whose opinion might 
bbe assumed to be more valuable, favoured the development 
of the existing supply from Lake Ontario. As to Lake 
‘Simeoe it had been estimated that its level would be reduced 
fone inch every 23§ days in order to supply Toronto with, 
‘water. Since it was fed by creeks and rivers many author~ 
ities believed that the water would grow neither purer nor 
more abundant as settlement progressed; and Keating was 
certain that the eost would be enormous. Although other 
engineers had highly recommended the Oak Ridge lakes 
and rivers as a souree of supply, Keating believed that the 
water would be “impure and. unfit for domestic con- 
sumption”. 

Tn discussing the value of “wells north of Toronto, near 
Eglinton”, Keating noted that “the North Toronto pumping, 
station is supplied from a well adjoining, about 18 feet in 
‘diameter and 24 feet in depth, the normal depth of water 
in the well being about eight feet”. ‘The daily consumption 
oof 8,000 gallons was raised in about 2} hours, but the water 
was lowered some four fect in the process. While Dr. 
Beaty considered that “enough water of the purest and best 
‘quality could be obtained in that way for all purposes of the 
city”, Mr. Keating dismissed the idea as a theory of no im- 
portance. The “springs and rivers in the Township of 
Erin” contained “a considerable quantity of water”, and 
the prospects, he believed, were much better than in North 
‘Toronto; but the water was so hard as to be unfit for 
general use unless modified by that from other localities 

Dr. Beaty adds some proposed sources of his own to 
those already deserihed. He elaborates upon his idea of 
constructing aqueduets and tunnels to bring water from 
Lake Scugog, Balsam Lake and Sturgeon Lake; and sug- 
ests also Lake ‘Tice, west of Milton, and Lake Medad on the 
‘mountain north of Burlington, He appears, however, to 
have convinced no one but himself that either source had 
any possibilities. Tt is of interest here to note that a sewage 
‘disposal plant, then to be found only in a few great cities 
like London, England, was not seriously advocated, but it 
was merely hoped to keep sewage away from “the marsh 
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at the mouth of the Don” and from the Island, and to con. 
duct it a mile or so out in the lake.” 

‘The numerous suggestions advanced concerning the 
water supply, and the conflicting opinions of experts (to say 
nothing of the general public), resulted in the decision that 
James Mansergh, a noted English engineer, be retained to 
report upon the efficacy of the existing waterworks, He 
appears to have been very efficient, for between Novem- 
ber 2nd and November 20th, 1895, he surveyed the en 
tire system, visited all possible sourees of supply in the 
vieinity, and assembled all the detailed information neces- 
sary for his report. Eliminating as impossible the Oak 
Ridge Lakes and the Don and Rouge proposals, he con- 
dered in detail Lake Simeoe and Lake Ontario. Chemical 
and biological examination showed definitely that the water 
in Lake Simeoe was inferior to that of Ontario, ‘The report 
outlines in detail the advantages and disadvantages of 
obtaining water from each souree, either by gravitation or 
pumping. While expressing an inclination towards Lake 
Simeoe, Mansergh advised the retention of the existing 
source at the Island.** 

In 1898 a 72-inch steel intake pipe almost half a mile 
long was laid, and in 1905-8 a tunnel of conerete and brick 
construction was pushed nearly a mile into the lake. In 
1910-11 a typhoid fever epidemic was blamed upon break- 
ages in the intake pipe, and during repairs the water sup- 
ply was obtained from basins and channels on the Island. 
A duplicate system near Scarborough Heights was advo- 
cated, but the Great War prevented its commencement and 
limited operations to the extension of the Island system. 
In 1913 a second intake pipe was placed in commission, and 
improvements were made in the connection with’ the 
filtration plant on the shore of the Island; and in 1916-18 
a second filtration unit was constructed, 

In recent years work has been progressing upon the 
duplicate system located off Scarborough Bluffs. An ac- 
count of the work appeared in the Toronto Mail and Empire 
of June 20, 1983, and gives us some conception not only of 


"*Seo Beaty, op. et, pp. $8 ot sag, for the various proposals and a 
Tong alzeusnion’of thelr vale, 

"Seo James, Mansargh: The Water Supply of the City of Toronto, 
‘Canada, 1806." peat ie 
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the plant itself but of the remarkable accuracy and pre- 
cision characteristic of modern methods of surmounting 
engineering difficulties, ‘The description affords an interest 
ing comparison with waterworks projects of early times 

“With the laying of the last section of the pipeline and 
intake of Toronto's new duplicate water system by the 
Foundation Company of Ontario, Ltd,, yesterday, one of the 
most hazardous and difficult feats of engineering ever 
indertaken in connection with city works came to a close, 
‘and a definite advanee was made towards the completion of 
the entire system, 

“The construction of the lake section of the system was 
begun a year ago last March by the Foundation Company, 
and since that time work has continued through fair 
weather and foul, as many as 200 men being employed upon 
it at various times, Not only had the bed of the lake to be 
prepared for the line, but the gigantic tubes of conerete and 
steel had to be built, carried to the scene of operations, 
and lowered into position with an accuracy, end to end, of 
amazing precision, some 50 and 60 feet below the surface of 
the lake. 

“The intake, lowered yesterday, is actually the mouth 
of the pipeline which extends a mile and a half out from 
the shore off Searboro Bluffs, Leading to the shore from 
the intake the pipeline of conerete and steel extends 4,100 
feet, joining a tunnel extending from the shore, which 
takes the water to the filtration plant, Despite the fact the 
last section of the line, or the actual intake, weighed 183 
tons, the Foundation Scarborough, derrick boat especially 
built for the job, lowered the section with ease in less than 
half an hour. 

“Phe building of the Foundation Scarborough was but 
part of the enormous amount of preparation and equipment 
necessary for the handling of the contract. She has the 
highest lifting capacity, 300 tons, of any such derrick ship 
in the world, with the exception of naval ships, and to pre- 
pare her design R. B, Chadwick, president of the Founda- 
tion Company, visited Burope to study lifting gear in the 
Port of London, Hamburg, Bremerhaven and the Zuyder- 
Zee. 














“Before actual laying of the pipeline began last July, a 
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trench was prepared along the bottom of the lake for the 
pipe to lie in, Difficulty lay in the necessity of the levelling 
of the trench and the carrying on of the work through all 
kinds of weather. In the meantime, pipes for the line were 
prepared. ‘They were built in sections 100 feet in length, 
each weighing 250 tons. Each is actually a steel tube, lined 
and covered with concrete, the inside diameter or hore 
being eight feet. 

“A casson, or steel cylinder, was sunk to a depth of 65 
feet at the point where the pipeline begins, 8,000 feet from 
shore line. From the easson the pipeline was laid 4,100 
feet out in the lake, The sections of the pipe were built in 
the Foundation Company's yards at the foot of Spadina 
Avenue, and were carried by the derrick boat seven miles 
down the shore to the point of operations. Part of the dif- 
ficulty of this work came from the hazards of the weather, 
A corps of eight divers assisted in the actual laying of the 
Tine. As each section was lowered a diver at either end of 
the site of the section, under water, informed operators of 
the liftingr equipment by telephone of the position of the 
section, Indicating the difficulty of the work, each section 
had to meet the adjoining one with an accuracy of a quarter 
of an inch, Divers then sealed sections together with con- 
crete, ... and the line will be covered over with earth to 
protect it from disturbances.” 

In the meantime, pending the completion of this enorm. 
ous piece of work, our water supply is obtained from two 
‘72inch intakes, is filtered and chlorinated at the plant 
and distributed to all parts of the city. The average daily. 
consumption is 118 gallons per capita, and 714 miles of 
water mains combine with 752 miles of sewers to supply 
the needs of the population in a manner vastly different 
form the primitive and restricted service of the first water- 
works system. And how much better the water is in 
‘Toronto than elsewhere may readily be observed by a com- 
parison with that of many inland communities who hav 
to depend upon small rivers or mud-bottomed lakes for 
their supply. 


Toronto Mail aud Bnpire, Fane 20, 1999. 





CHAPTER X 
From CANDLE To Buectric Lint 


JeAN Bapriste VAN HELMONT (1577-1644) made the first 
Important discoveries of the existence of gases other than 
air, noting that a heated crucible “did belch forth a wild 
spirit or breath”; and the name “gas” which he bestowed 
upon it is thought to be derived from the Flemish geest 
(ghost). But the first employment of gas for purposes of 
illumination oceurred in a chemical laboratory in Louvain 
in 1784. In the seventeen-nineties an English engineer, 
William Murdoch, was experimenting in the use of gases 
from coal, peat, Wood, and similar inflammable substances, 
and was able to illuminate his house and grounds by con- 
ducting gas through tinned iron and copper tubes. It was, 
however, the perseverance of a German scientist, Frederic 
Winzer (Winsor), that led to the ultimate adoption of sas 
distribution from a central source. He came to England in 
1803, and his National Light and Heat Company, the first 
aystem of public gas lighting, was responsible for the il- 
lamination of the Pall Mall, London, in 1807. 

Winsor’s project met with but little enthusiasm at first. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote to a friend: “There is a madman 
proposing to light London with, what do you think? Why, 
with smoke!” Napoleon commented “C'est une grande 
folie”, and his opinion was held by many people. But the 
success of the first sas company in London resulted in the 
organisation of many others, and by 1829 there were over 
200 gas works in Great Britain. In the United States, 
‘meanwhile, Baltimore had the first gas company in 1816, 
to be followed by Boston in 1821 and New York in 1828. In 
1836 a committee of the Toronto City Council was formed 
to consider lighting the streets with gas supplied by a plant. 
to be erected near the old Parliament Buildings at the foot 
of Berkeley Street. Nothing was done at this time, however, 
See 76 Years, 1868-1922, compiled by Baward J. Tucker for the Con- 

‘sumer! Gas Company of ‘Toronto, 
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and Albert Furniss introduced the use of gas in Canada 
when he established a company in Montreal in 1840. In, 
the following year he extended his enterprise to Toronto, 

The early inhabitants of York, however, used other 
means to supply themselves with light, The blazing fire. 
place itself was not infrequently sufficient, for most people 
went to bed early. ‘There were no matches, and the red 
coals were carefully covered with ashes to keep them alive 
till morning. To strike a light, many were expert in 
rubbing together dried pieces of pine, or the flint of a gun 
against the blade of a knife. Tallow dips—eandle wieks 
dipped in sheep’s tallow—were long in common use, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, and there were moulds in 
which candles of regular size and shape could be more easily 
manufactured. It is probable that at first most candies used 
in York were imported, but the chandler soon became an 
important manufacturer, while many citizens engaged in 
candle-making and soap-making for their own households. 
Inns, homes, stores and public buildings -were equipped 
with sconces in which to place candles, or were fitted with 
hanging lamps with oil-dipped tapers; while many an early 
traveller considered himself fortunate to be able to replace 
the rushlight torch by a primitive candle lantern. Sperm 
‘whale oil was a luxury available only to the rich, for it was 
frequently 98. a gallon, As an illustration of the type of 
lighting usually found in halls may be taken the first Meth- 
odist Chapel, on King Street, which was illuminated “by a 
liberal supply of tallow candles in eight old-fashioned 
sconces, one at either side of the pulpit, and three down 
cach side of the building. A short intermission was always 
fa necessity at each service while the lights were being 
ssnuffed."= 

In 1839 steps were taken in Toronto to investigate the 
possibilities of the use of gas for purposes of illumination. 
A joint committee of citizens and aldermen discussed the 
matter in that year, and Messrs, Blachford and Cull, civil 
engineers, submitted specifications and estimates. Mr. Cull 
‘was sent to Montreal to inspect the plant in operation there, 


2. HE, Peart: Recollections and Records of Toronto of Ol, S944 
ps 283, 
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and his diary* gives particulars of the cordial reception 
accorded him by Mr. Furniss and of the information he 
obtained. Tenders appear to have been requested by the 
Toronto City Council, and several persons, including Mr. 
Furniss, sent in estimates. An early example of the desire 
for publie ownership is provided by the proceedings of 
Couneil at the time, but the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee temporarily set the minds of the members at rest 
when he assured them that there was no way to finance 
such a project except by loan. A public meeting was called, 
Mr, Furniss spoke, and the work was undertaken by a 
private company under his management. 
In July, 1840, Thomas Glegg, architect, proposed that 
gas lamps of a style designed by him should be used in 
‘Toronto, He wrote as follows to the City Council 
“To the Right Honourable the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Common Couneil of the City of Toronto, this elevation of an 
obelisk, suggested to be erected at the junction of King and 
Yonge Streets, is most respectfully inseribed by their 
obedient humble servant, Thomas Glegg. It is proposed 
that this obelisk be lighted with oil until it is decided to 
introduce gas into the eity. ‘The requisite number of lamps 
similar to the above to be made and the lamp posts to be 
cast of a pattern as near as possiible to agree in design with 
the obelisk.” 
Mr. Glege’s proposition does not appear to have elicited 
‘much comment, and no action was taken. Albert Furniss 
and his associates, Joseph Masson and John Strang, secured 
the right “to break up, dig and trench so much and so many 
of the streets, squares and public places” of the city as 
should be necessary. The Toronto Gas-Light and Water 
Company was incorporated by these men in November, 
1841, and their small plant at the foot of Princes Street 
‘was situated on land granted as an inducement and a mark 
of civic encouragement. An authority states that “the city 
was partially lighted in the winter of 1840", and that 
‘cull’s diary appesrs to, have been published in 1899, Tt is quoted 
in {@. B. Grek: The Handbook of Toronto, 1868: p. 15, a work 
Sle Conte tach store meteria mot avatabe‘e- 

“rho original design of this lamp is in the Board of Works Off, 
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twelve lamp posts’ comprised the original street equipments 
Possibly an experimental illumination was arranged at that 
time, though references in the press a year Inter imply that 
gas lighting commenced then. In any case a considerable 
number of lamp posts were erected in December, 1841, on 
King Street and at a few main intersections elsewhere. It 
appears to have been originally planned to inaugurate street 
lighting on the 20th of the month, as the Toronto Herald 
stated: 

“It is, we believe, Mr, Furniss’ intention to commence 
lighting the City with Gas this Evening, when we hope 
merited success will attend the undertaking. Our good 
City, therefore, will present a brilliant display, the advent, 
‘we may term it, of that general illumination which of course 
will take place in honour of the birth of a Prince ‘ef Wales." 

‘The notable event was postponed until the 28th, how- 
ever, for in the issue of Thursday, December 30th, we are 
informed that “on Tuesday evening the city streets and 
several of the stores wore lighted with gas for the first 
time; and the novel and brilliant spectacle thereby pre- 
sented was highly interesting. ‘The whole arrangements 
are not yet complete—when they are we shall return to the 
subject: in the meantime we congratulate Mr. Furniss upon 
the success of his spirited undertaking”.* 
| Thus did the first important substitute for the candle 

become available to Toronto citizens. “Illuminations” had 
been from York’s earliest days the most notable means of 
celebrating vietories, Royal marriages, and other oceasions 
of the kind—even though the celebration was commonly 
from seven weeks to five months after the event. At first 
every window in town was expected to have a light—not 
particularly easy in the days of candles; but as fireworks 
became available they tended to replace some of the il- 
lumination. On January 4, 1842, Toronto was 
honour of the birth seven weeks earlier of an heir-apparent. 
to the throne. Presumably the new gas lights aided in 
‘making the illuminations “most brilliant”, though no divect 
reference to them is made in the press account.” 




















Ure, op. ety p- 160. 
The’ Toronto Herald, Decembor 20, 1841. 
“Ubid., December 20, 1841 

"The Eoaminer, January 5, 1812 
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‘THe THEATRE RovaL, 1886-40 
‘This theatre was situated just east of the Shakespeare Tnn, on, the 
rovthceat comer of Ring snd Y9re Streets, and was approached by 
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wenty-twa 2,000-candle power are lamps were used to lum 
Broadway toom Lith to Qith Sires, The streets of Toronto: were 
fst lighted by electricity in 1864. 


Lookina East on King 


Gas lamps, early electric are lights and a strect watoring-eart may 
teen the ott Hose and the Revers Hotel are prominent at the 
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For some years the use of gas in Toronto was largely 
restricted to the lighting of streets and a few of the larger 
stores and public buildings, The Court House was illum- 
inated by gas in 1846, and the Gaol in 1850. In 1845 a 21- 
year agreement was executed by the Company and the City, 
by which the former agreed to light the streets of Toronto 
for £6 138. 4d. per light per year, the Company to bear all 
expenses of erecting, cleaning and lighting the lamps. In 
1848 the cost to city was £1,108 ($4,492), so that there were 
then about 166 lamps. By 1857 the number had increased 
to 828, the eost in that year for illuminating the streets, the 
City Hall and certain other municipal buildings being £5,135 
12s, 6d. 

‘Owing to the high cost of the gas provided by the 
original company but few citizens eould afford to use it, and, 
since coal oil was not introduced until some fifteen or 
twenty years later, an early inhabitant reealled that “tallow 
candles were in general use for lighting. People had moulds 
and made their own candles—I have made them myself. 
They were sold by the pound by the grocer and chandler, 
some six to the pound and some nine... . The soap and 
candle manufacturers used to send around to the residences 
for grease, for which they exchanged candles or soap”? 
‘These conditions applied to a very considerable extent unt 
the seventies and eighties, though by that time the use of 
‘gas and coal oil was quite general except among those whose 
poverty or inclinations prevented them from keeping up 
with the times. ‘The uncertain supply and poor quality, as 
well as the high cost of the gas provided by the original 
producers, led in 1847 to the formation of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company, which purchased the plant of the Furniss 
Company for £22,000. A better service and cheaper rates 
were soon available, and gas lighting was consequently 
rapidly extended to the homes of many citizens. In the late 
fifties the introduction of coal oil lamps provided a serious 
competitor, ‘Their coming was forecast in the following 

item appearing in the Toronto press in 1856: 
‘A new light produced from an oily liquid extracted 
from bituminous coal or native bitumen—rock ofl or 
naphtha—has been tested lately in New York and is said 


"Pearson, op. city ps 12. 
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to afford a light exceeding the best gas in brillianey and 
whiteness. A company in New York have erected a manu- 
factory and will soon supply it in abundance. It is called 
Kerosene and is very cheap in its manufacture.” 

‘The characteristics of early illumination by oil are well 
exemplified by Parson's Improved Coal Oil Lamp, which 
was advertised in 1858 under the eaption “The Great Coal 
Oil Lamp!” People are assured that it is “perfectly safe, 
and cannot be blown up! There is no longer any reason for 
using Explosive Fluids—IT IS AT THE RISK OF YOUR 
LIFE—don't tamper with them!" The advertisers, Parson 
Brothers, “Coal Oil Lamp Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
for Canada for Pure Coal Oil”, were located at No, 51, 
Boulton’s Block, Front Street, and they announce that their 
lamp “‘produees a light of UNSURPASSED BRILLIANCY, 
and combines economy with simplicity—affording a better 
and purer light than any other known substance, at one- 
fourth the cost! Call and examine our LAMPS, and we 
pledge ourselves to demonstrate: 

“Ist. ‘That no accident can occur by explosion! 

nd. ‘That they emit no offensive odour while burning! 
“Srd. That they are very easily trimmed! 

“4th. That they are easily regulated to give more or 

less light! 
‘sth. That they bun entirely free from smoke! 
fh. That it is the most economical light now in com- 





















“This is not a random statement, but can be demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the most incredulous.” And 
the advertisers guaranteed to cut anyone's annual lighting 
Dill to one-third." 

‘The early history of the Consumers’ Gas Company is 
coincident with advanees in lighting in Toronto, In the 
forties, under the old Company, and for some years also 
under the new, gas was supplied either by meter or by flat 
rate contract. When supplied by contract some rather 
amusing stipulations were laid down: 

“Lighting must not commence on any day until the sun 





“The British Colonist, Bune 21, 185, 
The advertisement is’ from the Deseriptive Catalogwe of the Pro 
‘inviad Bahibition, 808, be 
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has set, and all lights must be extinguished each night 
within ten minutes after the hour contracted for. If other- 
wise they will be held as used for an additional hour each 
night, and for the quarter charged accordingly. In like 
‘manner, if the flame is allowed to burn higher than stipul- 
ated a corresponding price will be charged; and, if on any 
‘occasion more burners or jets are used than contracted for, 
the additional number will not only be charged but the 
offender will besides subject himself to a penalty provided 
for by the statute.” 

While it at first appeared that the purchase of the ‘Tor- 
onto Gas Company's works in operation would enable the 
Consumers’ Gas Company to specialise upon improvements, 
in the service, yet the old plant was soon out-of-date. ‘The 
laying of larger and better pipes, and other improvements, 
resulted in cheaper and better gas; but the success achieved 
necessitated a better office, concerning which the Director's 
Report of 1851 said 

“Suffering inconvenience from not having a sufficiently 
roomy office, with a workshop attached thereto, and not, 
finding a house that answered the purpose in a proper 
situation, the Directors determined upon building one for 
the use of the Company, which is now in course of erection 
in Toronto Street, where they will have their board-room, 
office, show-room and workshop, -with a residence for the 
manager above; the latter they consider of importance, that. 
the Consumers and others should know where to apply in 
cease of any emergency." 

‘The limited and rather crude plant purchased from Mr. 
‘Furniss soon proved entirely inadequate in the manufactur- 
ing division also, and in 1855 the Company erected new 
works on another site. The Directors’ report states that 
“these works are considered by all who have examined them 
to be equal, if not superior, to any on the continent, and are 
capable of still further extension when required, the plan of 
the works having been laid out with a view of supplying a 
population of over 100,000." 





























Quoted in Pearson, op, oft, pp. 208-4. 

1875 Years, 1848-1028, p. 6 

“Quoted in Pearson, op. eit, pp. 2045. A full description of the new 
‘plant ie given in Ure ep. ete, pp. 227-8. 
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In 1854 there was a manager and two clerks in the office 
of the Consumers’ Gas Company, as well as four gas- 
fitters, about twelve main and service pipe layers, and some 
twenty men at the works. In 1913 the employees of the 
Company numbered 1,417, but twenty years later there 
were only 1,800. The 300 consumers of 1848 gradually in- 
creased as the years passed. In 1854 there were 924 meters 
in use, in 1918 the total was 91,284, and in 1938 there 
‘were 172,528; while from $5 per thousand cubic feet in 
1848, and but half that charge in 1854, the cost of gas has 
een gradually reduced until it is now 80 cents per thous- 
and—ten cents higher, however, than it was in 1913." For 
many years, too, a gas jet produced a light of but te 
twelve candle power, but by the eighteen-cighties, the 
tensity had been increased about 60%. ‘There are now in 
Toronto very few users of gas for illumination. 

In 1858 the first extension of service beyond the city 
limits took place when pipes were laid to the village of 
Yorkville, above the Bloor-Yonge intersection. So numer- 
ous were the applications for gas in that year that the Com- 
pany could not keep pace with the demand, and attempts 
‘were made to bring an additional gas-fitter from England. 
In 1861, however, the number of consumers diminished 
‘owing to an attempt to limit the supply of intoxicating 
liquors. Toronto had for many years been notorious for the 
number of its taverns and beer shops; but in 1861 the City 
Couneil sought to remedy the condition, for we find in the 
Directors’ report that the falling off in consumers had been 
“occasioned principally by a reduction of tavern licenses 
issued by the city in January last, thereby compelling many 
tavern-keepers to close thelr doors”. In the following 
year the price of gas was reduced from $3 to $2.50 per M 
in the hope that the use of coal oil, which was noticeably 
interfering with the consumption of gas, would be to some 
extent Iessened; but in 1862 the Company reverted to the 
former rate upon finding that the reduction had not caused 
fan increase in consumption, 

‘When the streets of the city were first lighted with gas 


‘*Ror several items of information concerning the Consumers! Gas 
Gompany the writer iy indebted to Edward J. Tucker, Este 
Aevistant General Manager and Secretary. 

1976 Years, 1848-1928, p. 05 
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‘on December 28, 1841, only ten other cities on the American 
continent had preceded Toronto in this respect. About 100 
as lamps provided the first equipment, but by September 
30, 1847, there were 164 street lights. With the growth of 
the city these increased to 2,557 in 1885. In the intervening 
years, however, some interesting developments occurred. 
In addition to the introduction of coal oil for illuminating: 
purposes, the Company was worried by civie economy in 
1861. The country: was experiencing a severe depression 
at the time, and the City Counell decided to discontinue the 
lighting of about one-half the street lamps; furthermore, 
probably in imitation of the potiey adopted for the lighting 
‘of London, England, a century earlier, it was determined to 
have the remainder extinguished for eight nights per month 
during the time of moonlight! It is to be hoped that there 
were not many cloudy nights during this period of intense 
economy. 

Prior developments in are lighting, and the invention by 
‘Thomas Edison of the incandescent light in 1879, placed 
clectricity definitely in the field of illumination, and in that 
year the Consumers’ Gas Company obtained the power to 
tuse and sell electrie, galvanic or other artificial light, pro- 
vided that permission was obtained from the city of Tor- 
onto, In 1889 the Company sought the right to wire the 
streets, but their request was refused by the City Council. 

‘That the competition of electricity was not felt more 
seriously by gas companies is due to the development 
of heating and cooking with gas, a department which 
electricity has entered only recently. As the use of gas for 
illumination was gradually superseded by electric lighting, 
there was a coincident increase in the employment of gas 
for these related purposes, commencing in Toronto in 1879, 
a few years prior to the inauguration of electric lighting as 
‘a public utility, The high cost of imported gas stoves and 
appliances exerted a deterrent effect at first, but in 1881 
the price was greatly reduced by local manufacturers, and 
consequently the consumption of gas greatly increased year 
by year thereafter, In many old homes where gas jets had 
long been installed the wiring for electric lights was de- 
layed, but before the closing years of the century the use of 
gas for purposes of illumination became old-fashioned, and 
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houses, stores, churches and other buildings soon came to be 


lighted by electricity as a matter of course. 

For some years the use of electricity for illumination 
‘was not in the form of the incandescent bulb but by are 
lamps, ‘The inauguration of electric lighting in Toronto 
was under interesting auspices, The management of Me- 
Conkey’s Restaurant, long the best-known in the city, ar- 
ranged in 1879 to have two are lamps exhibited in their 
establishment at 145 Yonge Streot, on the east side be- 
tween Adelaide and Richmond Streets. Free ice cream 
‘was served until 9 p.m. to those who came to see the ex- 
hibition, and Mr. J. Manser recalls that he saw the lights 
on this occasion and also received the free refreshment." 

In May, 1881, R, H. Lunt applied to the City Couneil for 
permission to inaugurate electric lighting on the streets of 
‘Toronto. He was granted the right to use temporarily the 
fire-alarm poles on several of the prineipal streets in order 
to exhibit the new type of illumination. There was also in 
that year an experimental installation in the Golden Lion 
dry goods store on King Street, where the King Edward 
Hotel now stands; and one Sperry of Chicago had four are 
lights at the corner of King and Yonge Streets, in an effort 
to obtain the contract for lighting city streets. On October 
10th Alderman Hallam, seconded by Alderman Ryan, moved 
that “whereas the electric light for the illumination of 
public thoroughfares has passed beyond the region of ex- 
periment and is now an accomplished Tact, being adopted 
in London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and the large cities and 
towns on the continent, and is designed at no distant period 
to entirely supersede coal gas as a street illuminator, be it 
resolved that this Council take means as early as possible 
to have the centre of the City lit up with electric light, and 
that a Committee be appointed and named by His Worship 
the Mayor to get all the information necessary as to the cost 
of construction and maintenance, and that the Couneil keep 
the same under their control, and that the Committee report 
to this Council at an early date”, ‘The motion earried.** 











Reminiscences of J. Manser, For this interesting item, ag well 
‘as for considerable other information concerning early electric 
lighting in Toronto, the weiter Is Indebted tH. Cr Powell, 
Big. Chief Statitician of the Toronto Hydro-Electre System 





Minutes of the City Counel, October 10, 1881, 
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In 1882 the Industrial Exhibition showed the eity the 
way by arranging for an installation of electric lights by the 
Fuller Electric Light Company of New York and the Ball 
Company of London, The buildings and grounds were in 
state of unprecedented illumination, and the show con- 
tinued each evening until 10 p.m, instead of closing at sun- 
down as had always been the practice prior to that time. 

Messrs, J, J. Wright and Howard Blizard were early 
operators of electrie generators in Toronto, and Wright was, 
jn control of the use in Canada of some of the most. im- 
portant electrical patents. In the early eighties these men 
were working in Wright's shop in the basement of the 
Firstbrook Box Factory on King Street, east of Sherbourne; 
‘and later their generators were situated in a lane off Yonge 
Street, near King, Mr. Wright, born in England in 1850, 
was among the foremost early workers in the electrical 
field. In a biographical notice it is recorded that he was 
“in the United States at the time of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition of 1876, at which time electricity was beginning to 
attract attention as a possible means of giving light. He 
there became acquainted with Prof. Thomson, who was then 
‘occupying the Chair of Chemistry in the High School in 
Philadelphia, Pa,, at which time he, in conjunction with 
Prof. Houston of the same school, was commencing: experi- 
ments which have led up to the brilliant results of to-day. 
‘Mr. Wright built all the machinery during these experi- 
ments; he also built and put up the first electric street lamp 
on the continent of America, which was placed on the corner 
of 2ist Street and Washington Ave. in the year 1879. He 
was amongst the first to handle electric light wires in the 
construction of underground service”.!" 

‘After some years of residence alternately in Phila- 
delphia and Toronto, Mr, Wright located permanently in the 
latter city in the spring of 1883, and became the manager 
of the Toronto Electric Light Company, which grew out of 
the small plant of C. J. Van Depocle of Chicago, promoter of 
clectric railways and, with Wright, the operator of the line 
inaugurated at the Industrial Exhibitions of 1888-42° In 
Canadian Electrical News and Steam Engincering Journal, Val. I, 

‘Nort, pe ty January, 1891. 
‘For a fall account see Chapter VITE, pp. 125-8 
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1882 his plant was in the old Bolt Works, corner of Sher- 
bourne and Front Street, and in the following year the ma- 
chines were removed to the Gerrard Heintzman Company 
building on Sherbourne Street, where the Toronto Electric 
Light Company assumed control of them. Such were the 
beginnings of the generation of electrical power in Toronto. 

In 1888, when the Toronto Electric Light Company was 
instituted and was granted the right to place poles on the 
streets, there were 2419 gas lamps in the eity, including 88 
in Queen’s Park. ‘The erection of poles and other apparatus 
in that year appears to have been regarded as temporary 
and experimental, and it was stipulated that any other com- 
pany might use the poles on payment of a proportion of 
their cost. ‘The territory in which poles and wires might be 
erected was bounded by the Esplanade, Sherbourne, Carlton, 
Beverley and John Streets. Like old customs, out-of-date 
utilities die hard, and an attempt was made by the Gas 
Company in 1888 to meet the challenge of electric lights. 
‘The Globe carried the following news item on September 
22nd of that year: 

“Last evening the Consumers’ Gas Company gave an 
exhibition on King Street between Yonge and York 
Streets, of 14 improved street lamps and burners, known as 
the Whitehall & Lambeth lanterns, manufactured by William 
Sugg, the well-known inventor of London, England. ‘These 
lamps, which are of 100 candle effective lighting power, are 
similar to the lamps erected by Mr. Sugg on Charing Cross, 
Whitehall Place, and Trafalgar Square in London, England. 
‘The Gas Company have erected them with the view of meet: 
ing the requirements by the city for high candle-power 
lamps, being ten times that of the street lamps now in use 
in Toronto, ‘The management of the Company say they fee! 
satisfied that they can supply a larger amount of effective 
lighting for a less sum than can be obtained by the electric 
light. ‘These lamps, they affirm, have superseded the electric 
light in the eity of London.”* 

In the spring of 1884 the City Council adopted the 
recommendation of the Committee on Fire and Gas “that 
the Toronto Blectrie Light Company and the Canadian 
Electric Light and Manufacturing Company be requested 


"The Globe, September 22, 1889, 
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to. put up 25 lights each, to be tested for a period of 8 
months, the company not making the best showing to the 
satisfaction of the Corporation to withdraw from the con- 
tract. ‘The amount to be paid to both companies to be 62c. 
per light per night. The test to be commenced on or before 
May 15th next?” The Toronto Electric Light Company 
eventually received the contract, and the fifty 2,000-candle~ 
power lamps were placed chiefly at street corners. The 
Globe was immediately suspicious, owing to the high price 
which was being paid for the new lighting. Successive 
editorials appeared on “The Blectrie Light Job", the editor 
claiming that the cost was three times that of the gas lamps 
displaced, and suggesting that the price should be less than 
40 cents per light per night.** 

‘These early electric lights wore large sputtering are 
lamps—the kind that the light-keeper visited periodically 
in order to renew the carbons (the boys and girls were 
usually on hand to pick up the used “pencils"). John J 
Wright was the principal maker of are carbons, and he used 
to copper-plate them at Fred Divers’ electroplating plant, 
14 King Street East. Two lamps were in the Council 
Chamber and their success may, perhaps, be gauged by 
Alderman Moore's motion that, “as the two electric lights 
in the Couneil Chamber are a nuisance, they be removed 
forthwith”, ‘The same alderman moved that immediate 
steps be-taken to terminate the ‘use of electricity in Tor 
onto, and to remove all wires and poles from the streets. 
No such reactionary policy turned back the wheels of pr‘ 
gress, however. Gas lamps immediately began to be dis 
placed. Early in January, 1885, it was reported to the 
Council that 91 electrie lights had been erected since May 
1, 1884, and that 204 gas lamps had been discontinued. 
‘The annual cost per gas lamp had been $22.75, while the first 
electric lights entailed a yearly expenditure of $226.40. Mr. 
Howard Blizard recalled’ in that connection that, if a light 
‘was out, a policeman would disconnect it and the Company 
‘would not receive its 62 cents! The rate was gradually re~ 
duced until in 1906 it was but $69.35 per light per year. 


=sMinotes of the City Counel, April 1 

ce the Globe, September 2,18, et sq 

Ue Blisant retited from the Toronto Hydro-Blectrie System on 
December 81, 1988, 
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‘The use of gas for street lighting long persisted, however, 
In Queen's Park, and in certain downtown areas where 
wires were not desired, gas lamps remained; but gradually 
they were relegated to small back streets and lanes, from 
which the last finally disappeared in 1911—as did the re- 
maining electrie are lights. 

The Toronto Incandescent Company was established in 
1889. Prior to that date several Toronto hotels and steam- 
ships had steam-driven plants of their own, and were served 
by incandescent lighting in emulation of the first plant of 
the kind—that inaugurated by Thomas Edison in New York 
in September, 1882. Short-lived lamps and the high cost 
of the inadequate wiring of the times made early inean- 
descent lighting a costly luxury, and there was at first no 
thought of extending the service to the streets of Toronto, 
In 1896 the Toronto Incandescent Company was absorbed 
by the Toronto Electric Light Company, but more than ten 
years passed before there was any intention of superseding 
the street are lights. In 1907 lines were installed to bring 
power from the Falls of Niagara, and in 1910 a start was 
made in the use of incandescent lights in the parks and 
streets of Toronto, 22,000 such lamps being installed by 
1911. There are at present (1934) 574.7 miles of paved 
streets in the city, and 551 miles are lighted by electricity; 
and there are also 81 miles of lights in parks, islands, ete. 
The lamps on residential streets are 100-watt, and on main 
streets 800- and 500-watt. Operating on the multiple series 
circuit, some 58,095 bulbs are fixed in cast iron brackets 
94 fect from the ground, placed on cement poles one 
hundred feet apart. While we have no record of the hiring 
of toreh-bearers in early Toronto, as was long customary in 
European cities, the darkness of pre-gas days must have 
been most inconvenient for nocturnal travellers; and even 
the hundred gas lamps of the eighteen-forties provided 
street lighting scarcely comparable in any respect to the 
illumination made possible by Edison's great invention. 


























CHAPTER XI 
Fire-Fronrens oF OLD 


or many years after the founding of the town in 1788 
practically all of the buildings of York were of wood. Tx 
Te early years of the new century there mere two brick 
puihdings--Quetton St. George's general store and the to 
Wings of the Government Buildings, Log buildings pre 
Teominaeds though frame clapboard houses were occasion 
Siiy found, fiven the residence of the Lieutenan-Governor 
ts eseribed aa “likewise formed of wood, n the figure of a 
tal square, of ane norey in eight with galleries Inthe 
centre, Its sufcientiy eommodious for the present stale 
Sf the province and is ereted upon a bank of the lake, near 
the mouth of Toronto Bay’ 

‘The Bret Gre of which we have any retord oecurted on 
January 28, 197, when "the dwellinghouse of his Honour 
the Administrator, lately built at York, sid in onsiderable 
forvatdneas tok fre by somo accident and was entirely 
Consumed" This house, in whieh the Hon, Beer Russell 
crate, wat ocaad en the north side of Faace Pron) 
Shrect, near Princes Steet, "The fire wus, POU, by 00 
tneane the hrs in York, for confagrations were common in 
The day of Wooden buildings. Consequently laws Were 
Passe both by the Provineal Government and the Maui 
Tints in an adem to lesten the possiblities of devastation 
ty fre 

Tn 180 it was ordered, in purwuance of an Act of the 
Legitature ented “An Act fo Guard again. Accidents 
hr Pine" that “every housekeeper in the ‘Town of York 
hall on‘of before the frst day of October next ensuing, 
provide and keep TWO BUCKETS for eatrying water when 
Ey house shall happen to be on ire, which buckets sal 
Devmade sither of Woot leather oF canvas, paned on the 
ttade and covered with pitch on the inde, and shall 
Ral at lent two gallons of water,” And the anid buckets 
thall he marked with the Christian and surname of the 
hi Hein ta als aoe 0p 
“Sipe dana dacs Pray 8 
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housekeeper to whose house they belong, and shall not be 
used for any other purpose than the extinguishing of fires”, 
The regulation was also adopted that every householder 
“shall keep two ladders, the one to reach from the ground 
to the eaves of the house, and the other to be properly se- 
cured and fixed with hooks or bolts on the roof near the 
chimney”.’ In Lieutenant Stretton’s water-colour of the 
York Barracks may be seen these ladders on the roofs of 
the log buildings, and there are still people living who ¢ 
recall seeing decayed ladders on early Toronto structures, 

In 1802 the Hon. Peter Russell presented a fire-engine 
to the town; whereupon the citizens, to show their grati- 
tude, erected a fire hall by subseription “for the preserva- 
tion of the engine; and such measures will be immediately 
adopted as are best calculated to procure the most easy 
access to the engine at all hours of the day and night”! 
For many years fire-fighting remained everybody's business, 
buckets of water being carried from the Bay or the nearest 
cistern or well to the seene of the conflagration. In 1812 
the stacking of hay was forbidden in York, presumably to 
lessen the fire hazard. In the following year the Ameri 
are said to have carried away a fire-engine belonging to 
York, possibly the one presented by Governor Russell, or a 
military engine used at the barracks, 

In 1815 there was a fire in the Rev. John Strachan’s 
residence, and included among those who aided im saving 
his property were members of the garrison, and several 
strangers who were fortunate enough to be denominated 
“respectable” in the card of thanks: 

“Card—Dr. Strachan begs leave to return his thanks 
to the inhabitants of York, and also to the military, and 
several respectable strangers, for their prompt assistance 
last Sunday in first endeavouring to extinguish the fire 
which broke forth at his house, and in afterwards saving 
his property, 

Chapter II of the Statutes of Upper Canada, 1817, pro- 
vided for the establishment of a police in York, Sandwich 
and Amherstburg, and gave authority to the magistrates to 
"bid, Apel 12, 1800. 



































“Ibid, December 1, 1802, 
‘hid, March 11, 1845, 








‘THE BURNING oF Bouuton’s Mit, Novemner 18, 1870 


JH, Roulton’s Grist Mill was located st'the corner of Bay Strest 
‘and the Beplanade 





‘The building was situated on Front ‘Struct, opposite the Queen's 
Hotel, und fs destruction was due tat incendiary. © 








‘Taw Brivis AMERICA, 1837 










A “Montreal fove-gnd-aft” machine, much more powerful than the 

arller "gooce-neck" fire-enginos. The British America was eectively 

fed: when Peter: Matthews" men ‘set fre" ¢0"the Don Bridge it 
Deeciber, 1837. 








‘A ST#aM Fire-ENGINE oF THE SEVENTIES 


‘The introduction of steam fire-engines put an end to the old hand 
‘bumpers, and the volunteer Fire Brigade did not long’ survive. 
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raise by assessment a sum not exceeding £100 annually for 
the purchase of fire-engines, buckets, ete. Pursuant to this 
‘Act the town of York issued a series of regulations, the 
violation of which led to the imposition of fines. Prominent: 
among these were laws having as their object the preven- 
tion of fires. ‘The various regulations were printed in 1823, 
at the direction of 8, Heward, Clerk of the Peace ‘They 
‘were amended at the General Sessions in June of that year, 
but it may be assumed that they were substantially the 
same in 1817. 

To facilitate putting out fires in private homes it was 
stipulated that “every inhabited Dwelling-house shall, by 
the occupants of the same, be provided with one good and 
serviceable Ladder, long enough to reach from the ground 
raised, so as to give ready access to the roof; and two or 
more roof ladders suspended by iron fastenings from the 
ridge of the Roof, and reaching to the Eaves, and, where 
‘the Chimney or Chimneys rise more than three feet from 
the Roof, a small Ladder to rest against each Chimney, of 
sufficient length to reach the top of it. ‘That every 
Chimney or Flue in which a Fire is commonly made shall 
from the first day of November to the first of April, in each 
and every year, be swept under the direction of the In- 
spector of Chimneys at least once in every four weeks; and 
when the same are used daily, as in kitchens and manufac: 
tories, once in every year in the same manner... Each 
and every owner, tenant or occupier of a Dwelling-house 
shall provide the said House with two or three good and 
serviceable leathern buckets, capable of containing three 
gallons each, which shall be hung up and exposed to view 
in the most convenient place nearest the front entranee of 
the said House, to be in readiness in the extinguishing of 
Fire”. Persons disobeying any of the regulations were 
subject to fines of from ten to forty shillings. 

In order to have someone in charge during fires, six 
“discreet and active persons”, two from each ward, were 
appointed Firewardens, and their duties were “to command 
and enforee, with the help of Constables and other Peace 
‘Regulations for the Potce of the Town of York, in the Home District, 

‘Made and Ordained in Adjourned Quarter Seasionsy May’ 1h 


1817" Revised and Amended tu Adjourned General Serio 
Sune 2tet, 1828: 
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Officers, the aid and assistance of all the male inhabitants 
of the Town between the years of 16 and 60; and to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, order, regularity and despatch in 
the lines for the supply of water; and to appoint and estab 
lish guards for the preservation of furniture and other 
effects from injury and pillage”. ‘To prevent anyone from 
pleading ignorance of the Firewardens’ identity, and so at- 
tempting to disobey orders, it was stipulated that each Fire- 
‘warden should wear as a distinguishing badge of authority 
“a white handkerchief tied on the left arm below the elbow", 
Refusal to obey instructions subjected offenders to fines of 
‘twenty to forty shillings. The only bell in the town at that, 
time was in St. James’ Church, and the alarm of fire was 
sounded by ringing this bell and by shouting, at first solo 
and then in concert, until a large number had congregated, 
As speedily as possible a double row of citizens was formed 
from the burning building to the Bay, or the nearest cistern 
or pump, and along one line passed buckets of water, while 
the empties returned along the other. Prior to the forma- 
tion of the first Fire Company an old pump, hauled to fires 
on a wagon, was worked by eight men, and such water as 
the bucket brigade and the carters provided was projected 
into the flames. 

In 1818 a fire-engine costing £150 was ordered from 
London, England. In 1823, three years prior to the forma- 
tion of the first organised fire brigade in York, thirty-eight 
citizens offered to serve as volunteer firemen, and among. 
‘those who enrolled were representatives of the Jarvis, Small, 
Gamble, Ridout, MeNab, Sullivan and other prominent fam- 
ilies. ‘Two years later cash prizes were offered to carters 
who earliest appeared with puncheons of water at fires, and 
this indueement was continued for over a quarter of a 
century. Among the members of the brigade organised in 
1826 were, as hefore, “some of the most respectable mer- 
chants and tradesmen of the town”. There were Fire- 
Engine and Hook-and-Ladder companies, each with a full 
quota of officers, and the first captain of the brigade was 
‘Thomas Carfrae, Jnr. The engine purchased at the time 
was the York, and when worked by sixteen men it eould 
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project a inch stream of water a distance of 140 feet. 
‘The engine-house of the original fire department was a two- 
storey brick building whieh stood on the west side of Church 
Street, between Court and Adelaide Streets, The U. B. 
Loyalist makes the following comment concerning the in- 
auguration of the fire company: 

“We are happy to hear a number of spirited individuals 
are taking the necessary steps for forming themselves into 
a fire company, under the provisions of an act passed during 
the last session of Parliament. ‘The necessity of such a 
company having been severely felt on former occasions, 
much praise is due to those who came forward to enroll 
themselves as the protectors of the property of their fellow- 
townsmen when visited by the most dreadful of all calam- 
ities.”* 

In the same issue some space is devoted to impressing 
upon its readers that “too much attention eannot be paid by 
the police of the town in their regulations for the preven- 
tion of fires, and particularly where the buildings are of 
wood. At the commencement of the winter season more 
especially, when stoves are put up, the greatest attention 
is necessary in the manner in whieh they are placed, and 
the observance of regulations which relate to them should 
be strietly enforced. In carrying such regulations into due 
effect much depends on the efficiency of the police officer. 
In the event of fire breaking out, the offer of a premium 
to the person who shall bring the first puncheon of water 
has been found of infinite service”. 

Regulations similar to those adopted in 1817 were in 








foree in 1827, except that in that year they were amended 


to provide for the appointment of fifteen firewardens in! 
stead of six. When the town of York became the city of 
Toronto in 1834 a new set of regulations eame into foree, 
and the number of firewardens was increased to twenty-five, 
—five in each of the five wards which then composed the 
city. Instead of the former white handkerchief, each fire- 
warden was to “have in his hand a baton or short staff with. 
the words FIRE WARDEN painted thereon”, and so ac- 
coutred he was to be master of ceremonies at all conflagra- 
tions. 





SU. E. Loyalist, June 24, 1826 “id, 


Nv 
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The law of 1834 contains very detailed regulations’ 
concerning stoves and stovepipes, ashes and ash-pans. The 
passing of pipes through floors, ceilings and partitions, and 
the securing of them to beams by wire, chain or iron hoop, 
fare similarly regulated. Stoves must’ be at least twenty 
inches from partitions, and they must be furnished with 
metal ash-pans, which are to be at least four inches off the 
floor. Unused pipe-holes must be covered “with a tin or 
sheet-iron stopper”. 

The days when matehes were uncommon, and when it 
was not easy to strike a light, are recalled by the regula- 
tion that “no person shall carry through any square, street 
or lane of the city, or through any yard, any lighted coals or 
wood, unless in a covered vessel made of iron or other safe 
material”. To store ashes inside or outside the home a 
“safe receptacle” must be provided, and anyone not using 
one of such a type was subject to fine. 

‘The burning of hay, straw, chips, shavings or other com- 
bustible materials shall take place only “on a damp day, 
‘when there is no wind; and all such fires shall be completely 
extinguished before seven o'clock in the morning from the 
first day of May to the last day of October, and before 
nine o'clock in the morning from the first day of November 
to the end of April, and the ashes or rubbish shall be re- 
moved without delay” 

With reference to livery or other stables the law stipa- 
lated that no one shall keep or allow to be carried a lighted 
candle oF lamp unless “enclosed in a lantern so constructed 
as to emit the light and prevent its communicating fire to 
any combustible materials”. Smokers were similarly 
warned that anyone “who shall smoke or have in his or her 
possession any lighted pipe or cigar in any workshop 
wherein are combustible materials, or in any stable or barn, 
shall forfeit and pay for each and every offence the sum. 
of five shillings”, 

In addition to the former regulation compelling home- 
owners to have ladders, there was one added stating that 
all buildings two or more storeys high which were there- 
after erected must have “a scuttle on the roof, and a suit 




















able stairway or ladder leading to the same from the 
“Bee Upper Canada Gazette, May 22, 1804 
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inside”, Another regulation prohibited the setting off of 
any “gunpowder, squib, rocket, or any other fireworks, or 
to fire any firearms in any part of the city”. No mention 
is made of the exemption from this rule of public holidays 
and similar celebrations, but it may be assumed that the 
rigour of the law was relaxed on such occasions. 

The appointment of one or more fire inspectors was also 
provided for by this Act, and their duties were “to examine 
carefully at least once in every month every house, store 
or building, and to ascertain and note any violations of any 
of the preceding sections, and to report the same to the 
Mayor or any of the Aldermen”, 

‘As in earlier regulations, the periodic sweeping of flues 
and chimneys was ordered, and fines were to be levied 
against any persons refusing a visit of the fire inspector 
every six weeks between November Ist and April Ist. 
Peeuliarly enough, there was a clause stating that a person 
need not have his chimney swept if he did not wish, pro- 
vided that he was willing to pay 8d. to the inspector, and 
provided also that if a fire occurred in his home within the 
ensuing six weeks the tenant would be subject to a 40-shill- 
ing fine—eight times the penalty for a mere refusal. Even 
if the inspector swept the flue, however, the tenant was 
still subject to a 25-shilling fine if a fire occurred, so they 
got him one way or another no matter what course he fol- 
lowed! g 

‘The inauguration of the city of Toronto led to numerous 
other regulations calculated to reduce the fire hazard. A 
report in 1834 suggested that it would be preferable if new 
buildings should be constructed of brick or stone; but if a 
series of wooden structures were erected the contractor 
should, if possible, make the walls between them of brick, 
‘Another suggestion was that persons leasing or selling lots 
‘might aid in fire prevention if they preferred tenants who 
would build of brick or stone. In the first year of the city 
the total expenditure for fire-fighting, including the pay- 
ment of carters for hauling water, amounted to the modest 
sum of £17 15s. 5]d. 

In 1834 a number of regulations concerning the existing 
fire companies were also made. In the matter of organisa 
tion it was stipulated that “the different engine and hook- 
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and-ladder fire companies shall be under the control and 
direction of a eaptain, first and second lieutenant, secretary 
and treasurer”. Those in charge were expected to have all 
apparatus in good condition at all times so that they could 
proceed immediately to every fire; though, of course, it 
must be understood that these volunteer firemen were on 
duty only on occasions of fire, and at such other times after 
working hours as they wished to practise or parade. ‘The 
only full-time worker appears to have been a man to wash, 
clean and oil the engines and apparatus, and it is stated that 
he “will receive for such services out of the funds of the 
city the sum of twenty-five pounds annually, to be paid in 
quarterly payments by the chamberlain of the city”. 

‘An important provision in the regulations of early volun- 
teer fire companies, and what may be considered as their 
only remuneration or reward, was that each member was 
exempted “from militia duty in time of peace, from serving 
‘ag a juryman or constable, and from all other parish or city 
offices”. There was a Common Council in the firemen’s 
organisation, and, in addition to being, the ruling body, its 
members were distinguished at fires by “a white sash, to 
pass over the right shoulder and under the left arm”. The 
‘members of this council, as well as the firewardens and the 
officers of the yarious fire companies were empowered to 
demand obedience from all citizens who might be present at 
fires. g 

‘The all-importaiit matter was to secure sufficient water, 
and the conduet of carters was therefore regulated very 
minutely. ‘There was no waterworks system, and the de- 
ficieney of the water supply allowed many a fire to threaten 
the whole town, so in 18834 it was stipulated—and similar 
roles had for some years been in foree—that “every licensed 
carter in the city shall at all times provide himself with a 
‘good and sufficient puncheon of water for the purpose of 
conveying to fires; and on the alarm of fire being given he 
shall forthwith procure and proceed with a puncheon, of 
water to the place of fire, and shall continue to actively pro- 
vide water under the direction of, and until discharged by 
the officers in command of the engines, under a penalty of 
twenty shillings, To insure the utmost promptitude in fur~ 
nishing water at fires the following premiums shall be 
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awarded to licensed carters or others: for the first puncheon 
of water brought to the fire and furnished to any of the 
‘engines, the stim of £1 5s. 0d.; for the second, 16s.; for the 
third, 10s.; for the fourth, 5s.; and for each puncheon after~ 
‘wards furnished, £0 1s. 0d.’ 

It was essential for carters to exercise some care in 
speeding over the rough roads of “Muddy York", for 
William Lyon Mackenzie and his Aldermen inserted the wise 
proviso that “no carter shall be entitled to any premiums 
whose puncheon is not at least three-fourths full when de- 
livered to the engine.” Canvas covers for their barrels 
were found valuable by some carters in meeting this regula 
tion. That the conduct of citizens at fires was not always 
hove criticism may be seen from the regulation that “it 
shall be the duty of the High Bailiff or his deputy, as soon 
as possible after every fire, to report to the sitting may 
trate any person or persons who may have been imprisoned 
for offences committed thereat”* 

In 1884 the Church Street fire hall was divided into three 
sections, No. 1 Engine Company occupying the south por- 
tion, No. 2 the contre, and the Hook-and-Ladder Company 
the northern part. At the south-west corner was the bell 
tower, and the bell was rung by a rope in the lower portion 
of the building. At the rear was a long one-storey shed for 
drying hose, Fifty men, two engines and 750 feet of hose 
made up the equipment of the two engine companies in the 
closing year of the town of York; while the Hook-and- 
Ladder Company, formed in April, 1831, was sixty strong. 
Tn 1835 a second hook-and-ladder company was organised, 
‘and the city voted £55 for the purchase of uniforms. 

Number 2 Engine Company resulted from the purchase 
by publie subscription of a second engine, and in 1837 the 
British American Life and Fire Assurance Company 
donated a third, which went by the name British America. 
In 1839-40 a hall was built at the south-east corner of Bay 
and Temperance Streets for this engine. It was known as 
a “Montreal fore-and-aft” machine, and a full erew of twelve 
to fifteen men at each brake were in charge of its operation. 
This engine was much more powerful than the “piano” or 




















“goose-neck” machine, whieh could accommodate only seven 
“1b, 
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or eight men at each brake, No. 2 Company's engine was 
of the latter type, the name resulting from the fact that 
the hose was attached to a pipe curved like the neck of a 
goose, and risitig about three fect above the deck of the 
machine, A cistern or water tank with a capacity of four 
or five puncheons was attached to the rear of the engine, and 
when it was in use a suction hose was fastened to a valve 
fat the rear of the machine and the other ond put in the 
cistern. 

Competitions among volunteer fire brigades were fre- 
quently international in scope, and the chief stress was laid 
upon speed in reaching fires and in distance to which water 
could be projected from the hose by efficient working of 
the engines. On September 4, 1887, No. 3 Company was 
pleased to find during a practice that the British America 
could throw water 140 fect horizontally. In December of 
the same year this Company was particularly prominent 
during the scare that Toronto experienced when William 
Lyon Mackenzie and his “Patriots” gathered at Mont- 
gomery's Tavern on Yonge Street and seriously threatened 
to capture the city. On December 7th the fire brigade met, 
for the purpose of forming a volunteer company to aid in 
resisting the invaders. A section was also formed to patrol 
the streets at night and keep order during the Rebellion, and 
it carried on until superseded by a body of 120 men enlisted 
at the suggestion of the Mayor. When Peter Matthews’ 
men set fire to the Don Bridge and adjacent buildings on 
‘Thursday, December 7, 1837, the members of the British 
America played a notable part: 

“With great spirit the members of the company started 
for the scene of action, most of them with a musket in one 
hand and the drag rope in the other; but ere their arrival 
at the building on fire the enemy had disappeared, not even 
waiting to see us, much less to fight, the heavy rumbling of 
the engine and cistern having frightened them into the be~ 
lief that the cannon was on the track. On our arrival at 
the bridge our gallant captain ordered the engine into opera- 
tion, but upon reconnoitring it was found the buildings were 
beyond salvation, with the exception of the toll-house. ‘The 
bridge was saved by pulling up some of the planks and pour- 
ing water from buckets upon the burning embers. After 
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the fire was 
to the station 
ing.” 

Remaining there as a guard for the night, No. 3 Com- 
pany was again called out by the Mayor at midnight, in- 
telligence having reached him that 61 rebels were stationed 
beyond the Don Bridge. He asked for volunteers to go with. 
him and eapture the enemy, and with twenty men and “the 
High Bailiff on horseback” the doughty Chief Magistrate 
marched along the Kingston Road “to the lower toll-gate, 
or the fourth mile tree”. Finding no one in the vieinity the 
detachment returned to the city, arriving about 8 am., and 
received hearty thanks from the Mayor. On the following 
day two members of the Company were expelled for refusal 
to take up arms in defence of the city." 

Tt must be kept in mind that for most of the nineteenth, 
century these fire companies were composed entirely of 
volunteers, ‘The chief attractions of the organisation, apart 
from the sense of public duty, were the exeitement of the 
work and the social activities connected therewith, though. 
the exemption from military and other duties in time of 
peace was no doubt pleasing to some members. Annual 
festivals at which the men paraded in uniform amid the 
applause of their friends, competitions with brigades from 
other tovns, suppers, social evepings and grand balls— 
all of these activities contributed greatly to the social life 
of a large number of people; and there were oceasions, too, 
when a ministrel show or some other theatrical venture 
would be undertaken by the members of the brigade. ‘There 
was a feeling of camaraderie in firemen's organisations that 
led to much wholesome rivalry between companies; and in 
some towns it was more than suggested that a spirit of 
bravado was responsible for many of the incendiary fires 
which were common almost everywhere. But in general 
the public spirit and self-sacrifice of fire-fighters has been 
fa noted characteristic, and it is as true today among 
permanent civie employees as it was among the volunteers. 

Processions were characteristic of the times, and the 


nguished the company again made its way 
ito the Market Square about 9 in the even- 











The Minute Book of the British Amevicon Company is quoted at 
Zhusiderabe length. in J, Rose Robertson’ Landmark of To- 
Sono, Lab 2014¢ Vol. Ty pp 508 et 20g 
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Fire Brigade always took a prominent part. In June, 1838, 
the officers of the three fire companies met at Baker’s Black 
‘Swan Inn to make arrangements for a firemen’s procession 


‘on Queen Vietoria’s Coronation Day, June 28th. It was 
there agreed that the British American Fire Engine Com. 
pany (No. 3) should lead, the Hook-and-Ladder Company 
be placed second, and the Toronto Company bring up the 
rear, The minute book of the British America describes 
that on the 28th “the hydraulic engine owned by Watkins 
and Harris, hardware merchants, King Street, drawn by a 
horse and having a handsome flag upon it, eame up, when 
the Company, preceded by the assistant engineer No. 1, 
Richard Woodsworth, with the engine, drawn by four 
horses, with banner and flags of a splendid description, pro- 
ceeded to the City Hall, in front of which they were joined 
by the other fire companies, and after being arranged by the 
Chief Engineer, accompanied by the united bands of the 
Queen's Foresters and Rangers, proceeded down King Street 
to Berkeley”, .. . . and so over the chief streets until the 
City Hall was again reached. Here, “leaving the machines 
in front, they repaired to the Council Room, where a colla- 
tion was being prepared for them by the stewards, of which 
they partook and then withdrew to their respective quarters, 
the display being considered one of the most gratifying the 
citizens of this place ever witnessed.” 

On the 18th of July following, a similar parade was held 
as part of the reception accorded to Lord and Lady Durham. 
‘The cortége proceeded to the Parliament Buildings, “the 
steps being carpeted, and a crimson chair of state awaiting 
his reception’. About 10,000 persons were present on this 
ceeasion, “the most numerous and splendid display ever 
made in the city”. On the following day another procession 
was organised to give the Governor a send-off. As on the 
previous day, the members of the City Counell and of the 
National Societies of St. Patrick, St. George and St. Andrew 
Joined the fire companies in honouring the Earl of Durham, 
and at 3 o'clock “‘they proceeded to and lined Bir. Brown's 
new wharf, east of the foot of Scott Street”, and there 
awaited the arrival of the party. As ususl upon such oc- 
easions there was a long wait, but at five the official party 
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approached the wharf and the boat, “when a most violent: 
thunderstorm suddenly coming on drenched such as could 
not get shelter, and prevented the Earl from addressing the 
spectators”. ‘The cheers of the citizens, however, followed 
him far out into the Bay.'* 

‘The importanee attached to appearances in these fire- 
men’s processions was very great. ‘The Cobourg Brigade 
sported a “parade machine” which cost $1,500, but was of 
no value apart from the admiration it engendered on gala 
days; while in 1842 the Toronto British America Company. 
resolved to purchase “a earved and gilt lion for the use of 
the Company on procession days, in consequence of the de- 
sire to be in possession of a lion of their own without the 
difficulty of procuring one for processions similar to the 
last, by being under obligation of borrowing from Mr 
Parkiss or any other person”. 

‘The by-laws which early fire companies passed to regu- 
late the eonduct of members are of considerable interest. 
‘As an example may be taken the regulations in foree in 
No. 8 Engine Company in 1887. It was usual to meet one 
evening in each month, and any absentees were fined 2s. 64., 
or if merely late, 1s. 34. Sickness, or absence from the city’ 
fon business, were the only recognised excuses. ‘The fines. 
‘went to a general fund which was drawn upon for such pur- 
poses as the majority approved, and any member failing to 
pay a forfeit was expelled. Similaé fines were levied for dis 
obedience at meetings or at fires; while “any member found 
guilty of smoking or ewearing at any meeting of the com- 
pany shall be fined one shilling for the first offence, two 
for the second, and expelled for the third”. Similarly any’ 
‘member appearing at engine praetice or on duty without 
his fire-hat was subject to fine. A typical regular meeting 
of firemen is that deseribed by the minute-book of this eom- 
pany for June 4, 1838: 

“On Monday, June 4th, 1888, the Company met at half 
past six o'clock, called the roll, and took out the machine 
to King Street, where, having some hogsheads of water 
ready, the foree was tried over the Commereial Bank. It 
‘was found that the machine worked well, throwing fully 20 
feet over the tops of the chimneys of that high building. 

Ibi. rbd, 
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After trying her satisfactorily they returned to the engine 
house and collected twenty shillings in fines”.” 

In 1838 there was a reorganization of the various fire 
companies. ‘Those men who wished to continue as members 
of the brigade had first to report to the City Couneil before 
they were considered eligible, whereupon they could choose 
which fire company they wished to join. ‘The reorganisa- 
tion was necessary because of dissension in the Brigade, 
probably caused by the ill-feeling aroused during the late 
Rebellion, ‘Thomas Harris was placed in charge of the new 
brigade. 

Tn 1842 Fire Company No. 4 was organised and equipped 
with a “gooseneck” machine. Three years later the Fire- 
men’s Benefit Society was established with the object of 
providing for firemen disabled at fires, or, in the event of 
their death, in some measure compensating their widows 
and children. This was the period of the first waterworks 
in Toronto, but the pipes were so small and the hydrants so 
few and so unproductive of water that an almost entire de- 
pendence was placed upon the carters and their water pun- 
cheons. The average puncheon would hold sixty to eighty 
gallons—about three times the capacity of a flour barrel. 

‘The Toronto waterworks was in operation in 1843, but 
sufficient progress had heen made by 1842 to cause the 
British America Company to write a letter to the Chief En- 
gineer advising him that the hydrants should be increased 
to provide an adequate supply of water at fires. In 1847 the 
deficient hydrant service led the same company to suggest 
to the city that “the so-called waterworks, for which the 
citizens are taxed so heavily, are in general of little service 
im ease of fire, and might with advantage to the safety of 
the inhabitants be at once shut up”. Tt was suggested that 
unless by some means the Company could not be compelled 
to live up to thelr obligations in that respect “‘the mem- 
bers of the fire company eannot be expected to remain 
associated in the serviee”."” 

In the same year the Fire and Water Committee of the 
City Couneil suggested that the service provided was worse 
than useless at fires, since the arrangement with the Com- 
pany “had considerably enhanced the danger by leading the 
‘aIbid, py. 510. Ibi, pp. BIE 
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citizens to the entertainment of a deceptive dependence on 
‘8 source of supply which had in almost every instance 
proved defective”. One example will suffice. In the second 
week of January, 1848, there was a serious fire on Yonge 
Street, and in deseribing it the Bzaminer remarked: “As 
usual, the fire engines, although on the ground, were of no 
use for about a quarter of an hour. No water could be had 
at the hydrants, and when it did come it was insufficient to 
supply one engine... The waterworks are justly re- 
garded as a public nuisance instead of being a benefit”.!" 
‘At that time the Fire Brigade delivered an ultimatum stat- 
ing that they would all resign if the system was not im- 
proved; some of them even suggested a march upon the 
Waterworks and the destruction of the plant. ‘Three weeks 
later Rennie’s Tavern was burned, but for an hour no water 
could be obtained from the Church Strect hydrant, only 
the proximity of the fire to the Bay enabling: a plentiful 
supply. 

In the years just previous to the establishment of the 
Waterworks the annual cost of having carters haul water 
to fires averaged a little more than £100 a year. During 
1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842 a total of £419 16s, 3d, was ex- 
pended for this service. When the Waterworks opened in 
1843 the city agreed to pay $250 for the hydrants, or “fire- 
plugs” as they were early called. As carters, of whom there 
were fifty-seven in that year, had'still to be relied upon to 
provide puncheons of water, the total expense per year for 
having water supplied at fires was about £400 during the 
period 1843-1847. The puncheon supply system continued 
until 1861, and prizes of four, three, two and one dollar were 
awarded to the first four carters reaching @ fire with a 
loaded puncheon, while a “York shilling” (124c.) was paid 
The Examiner, January 12, 1848. Tt was not unusual for, Mr. 

Janitor ok atterain tera fiat Gey were Besig al 
See ereears writs ‘prtenre ie hparaots aft nightfall, 
End" the entive supply ef water was afforded by the eartmon, 
‘Am illuminating description of a Bre under these lreumstanees 
in'18iT may be found in Patrick Slater's The Yellow Briar 
salon dromen pitching Rowse furnishings ‘of upper 
Windows, the odd dishonest citizen scurrying home with what 


Fe'coutd pick up, even the pumping equipment in fames™—no 
‘wonder s Bre long remained the moet exciting public spectacle! 
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for every additional arrival, When a carter reached the 
fire with his cask he was given a round dise of tin or lead, 
(On the dise was marked the number of the company which 
issued it, and upon its presentation to the proper official the 
bearer received his money. At times it was usual to pay 


eartmen on a time basis after the prize-winners were de- 
cided. Some carters were always in readiness for a race 
to a fire, keeping a full puncheon on their wagons both day 
and night, Concerning these good old days, C. C. Taylor 
recalled the prevalence of fires at week-ends: 

“It was very remarkable that about this time scarcely 
a Saturday or Sunday night passed without a fire taking 
place, Some said they occurred opportunely on these nights, 
because everybody was at liberty, and, the firemen being 
volunteers, their occupations were not interfered with; 
and this, as a way to relieve the monotony that prevailed 
over everything, had led to the wilful acts of incendiarism 
which undoubtedly took place, but which were all overruled 
for the growth and general improvement of the city. 

“The fire brigade in 1850 consisted of four engine com- 
panies, two hook-and-ladder and one hose’ company, Mr. 
Ashfield being then the chief engineer. ‘The old hand- 
engines were not very powerful, and, when the firemen grew 
tired at the pumping, the law compelled any bystanders to 
end an hand’; while many were willing, many more could 
be seen taking their deplurture when there was @ prospect of 
a ‘draft’ for active service. 

“There were some remarkable instances of destruction, 
of property, one of which the writer distinetly remembers. 
A fire took place in a frame building on King Street, one 
door from the corner of Yonge, then occupied by Messrs, 
Betley & Kay. The flames from the wooden building were 
driven by an easterly wind into the millinery and mantle 
room over the store of Betley & Kay. On the arrival of the 
firemen the fine windows were immediately smashed in with 
axes, when the door might have served as well; and when 
the fire was extinguished it was found that a number of 
fine silk velvet mantles had been placed at the door of the 
room to prevent the water from spreading to other parts of 
‘the building.” 

96. ©. Taylor: Toronto Called Back, 1886. p. 69. 
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Mrs. Anna Jameson, an observant traveller who spent 
some months in Toronto in 1897, was similarly impressed 
hy the attitade of indifference which many of the inhabi- 
tants affected towards fires. She was assured that “what- 
ver might be the private loss or suffering, a fire was always 
public benefit in Toronto—a good brick house was sure 
tourise in the place of a wooden one" However that might 
bein theory, few fines vere ever a benefit to individuals in 
f'day when fire insurance was unusual, In May, 1858, as 
Arrest of the great numberof fires which were continually 
securing, the Mayor ealed a special meeting of the Counc! 
to eonsider means of more effectively preserving citizens! 
property from destruction, Itwas resolved to organise a 
olunteer night patrol throughout the ety, and to offer 
31.500 reward for the apprehension and convietion of in- 
condinries 

‘h primitive means of spreading the nows of fre was | 
tong in use in Toronto, Even in 1846 the bells to be rung 
Incase of ire were tho two in St, James’ Cathedral, and i 
ie announced in a pubileation that the key to the church 
may be obtained “at W. Atkinson, Eaa’s, City Buildings, 
nd at the Police tation, West Marat Plage” Tt is rather 
remarkable that any such antiquated and uncertain means 
of notifying the publie should have been used at sucha late 
dat, but perhaps the town etier or bellman (for Toronto 
had ‘one-in imitation of the custom prevalent in the Old 
and) aided in spreading the alarm, though a citizen who 
Femembered him recalled that his “prinefpal duty. seemed 
to be to eal out the names and give a description of lost 
childton and animals" 

‘Among fire relations enacted in Toronto in 1850 was 
one requesting permission frorn Council prior to the erestion 
Gf foundries, Backemith shops or steam engines; while the 
manufacture of varnish, fireworks or other combustible 
materials was similariy controlled, Steamers in dock had 
tonave sereens over their smokestacks to prevent the escape 
of sparks, and the Mayor directed a surveyor to examine 
sAnna, Jameson: Winter Stuer nd Stmmir Rombles in Conada 

oa anerh 
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“all fireplaces, hearths, ovens, boilers, furnaces, or any place 
where fires were made or kept”. Tt was also stated that no 
person might keep more than twenty-eight pounds of gun- 
powder in one place for more than 48 hours, unless it was 
in an approved powder magazine. 

‘These regulations followed closely upon the great fire 
of 1849, a conflagration of such magnitude that firemen and 
citizens despaired of being able to stop it. ‘The fire com- 
meneed early in the afternoon of April Tth at Covey's 
‘Tavern, in the centre of the Frederick, Nelson (Jarvis), 
‘Adelaide and King block. There was a strong north wind, 
and the efforts of carters and bucket brigades availed but 
little when the chief fire-engine broke down, The total 
Joss exceeded £100,000, and only a comparatively small 
amount of insurance was carried by the owners. ‘The Cit 
Hall was among the many buildings destroyed, and one man, 
‘Mr. Watson, publisher of the Upper Canada Gazette, lost his 
life while trying to save manuseripts in the Patriot offic. 
In deseribing the destruction of St. James’ Chureh, Dr. 
Seadding states that the open space around it did more than 
anything else to check the fire as it rolled irresistibly west 
ward 

“The energies of the local fire brigade of the day had 
never been so taxed as they were on that memorable oc- 
casion, Aid from steam-power was then undreamtof. 
Simultaneous outbursts of flame from numerous widely- 
separated spots had utterly disheartened everyone, and had 
caused a general abandonment of effort to quell the con- 
flagration, ‘Then it was that the open space about St. 
James’ Chureh saved much of the town from destruetion, 

“To the west the whole sky was, as it were, a vast 
canopy of meteors streaming from the east. ‘The church 
itself was consumed, but the flames advanced no further. 
‘A burning shingle was seen to become entangled in the 
luffer-boards of the belfry, and slowly to ignite the wood- 
work there: from a very minute start at that point, a stream 
of fire soon began to rise—soon began to twine itself about 
the upper stages of the tower, and to climb nimbly up the 
steep slope of the spire, from the summit of which it then 
shot aloft into the air, speedily enveloping and overtopping 
the golden cross that was there. 
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‘At the same time the flames made their way downwards 

within the tower, till the internal timbers of the roofing 
over the main body of the building were reached. There, 
in the natural order of things, the fire readily spread; and 
the whole interior of the church, in the course of an hour, 
‘was transformed, before the eyes of a bewildered multitude 
looking powerlessly on, first into a vast ‘burning fiery 
furnace’, and then, as the roof collapsed and fell, into a 
confused chaos of raging flame, 
‘The heavy gilt eross at the apex of the spire came down 
with a erash, and planted itself in the pavement of the prin- 
cipal entrance below, where the steps, as well as the inner 
walls of the base of the tower, were bespattered far and 
wide with the molten metal of the great bell. 

“While the work of destruction was going fiercely and 
irrepressibly on, the Public Clock in the belfry, Mr. Draper's 
sift to the town, was heard to strike the hour as usual, and 
the quarters thrice, exerelsing its functions and having its 
appointed say amidst the sympathies, not loud but deep, of 
those who watched its doom; bearing its testimony, like a 
martyr at the stake, in calm and unimpassioned strain, up 
to the very moment of time when the deadly clement 
touched its vitals.”" 

In 1856 there wore the following six fire companies: 

No. 1. Phoenix Company—29 men, at Court Street Hall. 
(One member, J-C. Steele, died March 20, 1934, aged 96.) 

No. 2, Rescue Company—29 men, at Court Street Hall 

No. 8. British America Company—B0 men, stationed at 
the Bay Street Hall. 

No. 4. Vietoria Company—17 men, St. Patrick's Market. 

No. 5. Deluge. Company—24 men, stationed at the 
Berkeley Street Hall. 

‘No, 6. Provineial Company—85 men, at Bay Street Hall. 

In addition to these engine companies there was the 
Hook-and-Ladder Company, comprising 23 men and sta- 
tioned at the Court Street Hall; and the Hose Company, 
with 45 men at the Bay Street Hall. The total number of 
firemen was 227, in addition to the Chief and the engineers. 
In 1857-8 a Boys’ Hose Company was attached to Phoenix 
Company, George McConkey being boy captain and John 
Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old, 1818. pp. 1723. 
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Ross Robertson first lieutenant. ‘The annual loss from fire 
wat not usually very great, the total in 1856 being but 
212876. 

‘An interesting commentary on the condition of Toronto 
stroute at that time is seen in the practice of running the 
firecngines on the sidewalks, which were at least some- 
‘what smoother. When in 1858 a fireman was run over and 
Killed during this procedure it was decided to impose a fine 
Of $5 on any company proceeding faster than a walk when 
returning from a fire, though it appears for some time to 
have been considered that any means to attain speed on 
the outward journey was excusable. In 1860 the Hose Com- 
pany was divided into two, and largely in the expectation 
that the twenty men in each section might more readily be 
prevented from using the sidewalks. 

Tn the late fifties the era of hand fre-engines was drav- 
ing to a close in Toronto, though smaller centres of popul- 
ation could not s0 quickly substitute the steam engine. At 
the time of the Provincial Exhibition of 1858 the large bri 
sade necessary for the operation of hand engines represent 
fl the peak of effectiveness and prestige for the days of 
olunteor fire companies. A notable parade was held at 
that time in Toronto, and the fire brrades of London, Hamil 
ton and Cobourg were invited to participate in the fi 
men’s demonstration. Led by the band of the Toronto Fire 
Brigade, the processiin was formed on Duke Street and 
proceeded vi Frederick, King, York, Front, Yonge and 
Queen to Bathurst Street. Behind the band was James 
Ashifleld, Chie? Engineer, and his deputies; whereupon fol 
loved in order: 

Hook-and-Ladder Company. 
No. 1 Phoenix Company. 
London Five Brigade, 
No. 2 Rescue Company. 
No. 3 British America Company. 
Mullvaney's Brass Band 
Hamilton Fire Brigade. 
No.4 Vietoria Company. 
No. 5 Deluge Company. 
No. 6 Provineial Company 
Cobours Fire Brigade 
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Gaily caparisoned horses drawing engines profusely 
decorated, floating banners preceding each company, and 
the searlet coats of the men, combined with the music of the 
ands to make the parade a colourful event which, with a 
torehlight procession in the evening, merited the comment 
in the press that the parades were “the grandest things of 
the sort that have ever taken place in Toronto”. 

Hand engines drawn to the fires by the men continued 
fn constant use until 1861, the last one, the Phoenix, being 
sold to Oakville in that year. Although a committee recom- 
mended the purchase of steam engines in 1858, it was not 
until 1861 that two were bought at a cost of $6,000, of 
which one-third was donated by an insurance company. Tn 
later years, when these machines had outlived their useful- 
ness, a junk dealer purchased the two for $30, while instead 
they might have been preserved for the historical educa- 
tion of later generations, 

‘The change to steam fire-engines greatly decreased the 
number of men needed in the fire brigade. In 1862 there 
were only two fire stations, each with an engine, and the 
foree, little more than one-sixth of the strength of the bri- 
gade of 1858, included the following men: 1 chief engineer, 
1 assistant engineer, 17 branchmen, 11 hook-and-ladder 
men, 1 bugler, 2 engineers of steam fire-engines, 2 firemen, 
2 drivers of hose carts, and 1 driver of hook-and-ladder 
‘truck; and the brigade had seven horses to pull the various 
engines and carts. It will be evident, therefore, that the 
heyday of the volunteer fire companies ended with the pur- 
chase of steam fire-engines, though some features of the old 
brigade were retained for over a decade longer. 

In 1862, also, $2,000 was voted for the construction of 
tanks in various parts of the city, in order to afford a more 
adequate supply of water to extinguish fires. Twenty-eight 
tanks were erected during the year, and more added from 
time to time. In 1866 there were fifty-five fires in Toronto, 
and 750,000 gallons of water was used by the fire brigade 
at a cost of $11 per 1,000 gallons. Of the eighty-five 
hydrants in the eity at the time twelve were useless be- 
cause the pipes connecting them were too small for the pur- 
pose, or the hydrants were too far distant from the large 
water mains to provide an effective supply. The problem 
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was long one of the Couneil’s chief sources of worry. ‘The 
‘re Chief seized every available opportunity to belittle the 
service supplied by the Waterworks Company, and in his 
report in 1867 observed that municipal tanks, private cis- 
terns and the Bay had frequently to be called into com- 
mission to supplement what little the hydrants could be 
forced to give. Undoubtedly Toronto's experiences with 
private companies in their effort to provide public utilities 
have been the most important factor in arousing such strong 
support for municipal ownership of such services. But the 
equipment of the fire brigade itself was not in every respect 
up-to-date, In the Chief Engineer's report concerning the 
year 1866 there is the following paragraph commenting on 
tthe crude method of sending in an alarm: 

“phe bells in use for the purpose of giving alarm on 
‘occasions of fire in this city are not as effective as formerly, 
when the city could not boast of as many extensive blocks 
of high buildings as at present. There is no lookout or 
watch kept at any of the engine or fire-alarm stations, and 
it often happens that fires occur for which some of the 
principal bells are not rung at all. Along with this it may 
be noticed that there are many parts of the city in which, 
should a fire break out, a messenger, to convey the intelli- 
ence to the nearest engine or alarm station, may have to 
travel nearly two miles; and before reaching it, saying noth- 
ing of the shortest time possible to get the engines and other 
apparatus to the place of fire, the building where the fire 
originated, with all its contents, together with other pro- 
perty adjacent thereto, may have been wholly destroyed. 

‘At this time (1867) the Couneil passed a by-law provid- 
ing for the reward of distinguished conduct at fires, and for 
pecuniary assistance to widows and orphans of firemen killed 

n the discharge of their duty. No change was for some 
years made in the fire-alarm system, but in 1871 the 
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“electric telegraph” method was successfully demonstrated, 
an alarm being communicated in twenty seconds. In the 
next few years the electric alarms were greatly developed. 
In 1871, also, four new engine houses were opened, and the 
fire department was considered the acme of perfection and 
ffieieney. Only the engineers and firemen were eontinu- 
ously on duty, all the other members of the brigade pur- 
suing thefr usual vocations except when fires occurred; in 
fact they attended fires only when it suited their conveni- 
cence, though they received $125 a year for their services. 

Tt was soon seen, however, that Montreal's permanent: 
foree of firemen was worthy of imitation, and it was de- 
cided in 1874 that 36 men should comprise the department// 
fa change that added $12,000 a year to the expenditure for 
fre protection, making the total annual cost $39,916. All 
part-time members were dropped, and two electricians were 
included among the thirty-six employees, while horses with 
drivers were furnished by contract; but in 1891 twenty- 
eight horses were purchased by the city. By 1885 the 
electrie fire alarm system had been greatly 
boxes being located in various parts of the city. In the 
same year the brigade answered 208 calls, and the new 
chemical truck was effective in extinguishing seventeen fires 
without the help of other equipment. 

In 1895, during the Osgoodby. office building fire, the 
first use of a lifenet saved three persons from certain 
death. Had such a net been available four days earlier, on 
January 6th, when a fire originating in the Globe office 
destroyed several buildings, the life of Fire Chief Richard 
‘Ardagh would not have been lost as a result of a forty-foot 
jump that he was compelled to make from a burning ware- 
hhouse. ‘The series of bad fires during this year led to the 
strengthening of the force to 182 officers and men, divided 
into sixteen sections. ‘The equipment included three steam 
engines and a water tower, a double-cylinder chemical 
engine, a combination chemical fire-engine, five hook-and- 
ladder trucks, one aerial turntable hook-andladder truck, 
leven single-hose carts and wagons, four two-horse hose 
‘wagons and thirty-six horses. 

‘Toronto's greatest fire commenced during the night of 
April 19, 1904, when property valued at $10,000,000 was 
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destroyed. This fire, which swept through the Front Street, 
business section, continued to hurn for two weeks, but was 
stopped at the Queen’s Hotel, though it appeared for a time 
as if the entire ity might be destroyed. ‘The ruins left in 
the wake of the fire were prominent on Front Street for 
many years, particularly on the sites of the present Union 
Station and Custom House 

The fire department under Chief Sinclair which pro- 
tects the Toronto of today eosts $2,000,000 annually to main. 
tain, and in addition an extra $1,000,000 is necessary to pro- 
vide for water and the use of hydrants. ‘This seems a great 
expense when compared with the $71 spent for the purpose 
in the first year of the city, the $8,100 which maintained 
the volunteer brigade of 1848, or the $7,520 which it re- 
quired in 1861; but it must be remembered that there is 
fa permanent fire-fighting foree of 697 men, as well as 34 
fire-halls and extensive modern equipment to be kept in a 
high state of efficiency, Insurance companies rate the 
‘Toronto fire department among the best on the continent, 
and fires of the magnitude of the great conflagrations of 
other days are now highly improbable. 














CHAPTER XII 
‘THE Pouice Force 


‘Tie two or three hundred inhabitants of the town of York 
at the commencement of the nineteenth century included 
‘a large proportion of soldiers, and, it would appear, a con- 
siderable number of evil-disposed persons whose activities 
necessitated continual vigilance on the part of honest 
itizens. ‘The various types of officials appointed by the, 
Court of Quarter Sessions or at the annual town-meeting 
did not include police as such, though poundkeepers, fenee- 
viewers and other officers were in charge of the enforce- 
ment of regulations in their particular fields of activity. 
‘Among his other duties Sheriff Alexander Macdonell per- 
formed the office of policeman, and arrested those suspected 
of crimes; and all officials were frequently aided in law en- 
forcement by private citizens. 

‘In 1800 Chief Justice Elmsley presided over the Court 
of King’s Bench, and he was assisted by Mr. Justice Powell 
and Mr, Justice Alcock. Minor cases were dealt with by the 
magistrates, who were William Jarvis and William Will 
cocks, and it would appear that they had many crimes and 
misdemeanours to deal with. Charges of assault and battery 
‘were common in a day when fighting was a popular diver- 
sion; but we will hope that the case of Jesse Updegraff, who 
“Damned the King and used other disrespectful Language”, 
was an isolated instance. ‘The Gazette contains numerous 
notices of robberies, even the magistrates and high officials 
being the vietims on some oceasions. In the issue of June 5, 
1802, Mr. Justice Aleock offers $40 reward for the conviction 
of the person who stole from his “farm near the Garrison 
number of iron teeth from two harrows”. He states that, 
the culprit was thought to have been a deserter from the 
garrison, who had sold the teeth to two blacksmiths in 
York: 

‘otinutes of the Court of General Quartor Sessions, April 9, 1811, 
Revove of the Archives of Ontario, 1932, p-1T6, 
Upper Canada Gasette, Tune 5, 180%. 
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In 1803 Peter Russell offered five guineas reward for the 
apprehension of the thieves who stole from his barn near 
the town “a turkey hen, with her brood of six half-grown 
young ones”; while Magistrate Jarvis announced that he 
would pay $50 for information leading to the conviction 
of the persons who stole from his “improved grounds” a 
number of fruit trees. John MeGill once had a quantity of 
onions and melons stolen from his garden, while Sarah Me- 
Bride missed “a fine ruffled shirt” from her house. 

‘The punishments of the time were, as in Europe, very 
severe. The death penalty was in force for a large number 
of crimes, including forgery and counterfeiting. In 1800 
a man was executed in York for forging a note, and it is 
recorded that “with unparalleled fortitude he approached 
the place of execution; and to the last appeared much re- 
signed to his unhappy fate”.’ Two years earlier, in Novem- 
ber, 1798, 2 man was sentenced to be burned in the hand 
for grand larceny,’ the law as to branding being part of 
the English criminal eode adopted in Upper Canada on the 
formation of the province, though in 1802 branding was 
abolished in Canada except for manslaughter. Whipping 
was a common punishment for petty larceny, while in 
August, 1801, a thief was banished from Upper Canada for 
seven years." Until the construction of the Asylum in 1846 
no special provision was made for “lunatic persons”, If 
they were violently insane they were confined in the jail, 
but all the other types of mental aberration were merely’ 
ignored, and the unfortunate persons so afflicted remained 
at home or wandered about the town as they or their rela 
tives saw fit, 

‘The old English punishment of standing in the pillory 
‘was also in vogue in early York. Blizabeth Ellis was 
id, August 20, 1803, 

“bid, May 10, 1800. 

bid, May 17, 100. 

‘Seo bid, November 17 and December 1, 1798. 

bid, Avgust 29, 1801, "For many details of old-time punishments 
andi the procedure ‘of criminal. courts. both in: England and 
Unper ‘Canada soe J. ‘Edmund ones: "Poneer Crier and 
Puniahments in Toronio and the Home District. Wit “tn the 
Dubliations of many learned societies may be found essays 


{in partictlaySeriminatenoen by that versatile and indofaligle 
sveler, the’ Hon. Ms. tie Willams Be adel, 
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enced in 1804 to six months’ imprisonment, and in addition 
to stand in the pillory twice during the said imprisonment, 
on two different market days, opposite the Market-House 
{in the town of York, for the space of two hours each time”.* 
Probably the first stocks wore out, for in July, 1811, it is 
recorded in the minutes of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
that the magistrates decided to employ a carpenter “to make 
Moveable Stocks that will confine two Persons at once, and 
when completed that they be erected where a Majority of 
the Magistrates of this Town may think most proper”.” 
Stocks remained in the market-place until 1834, when, with 
the whipping-post, they were destroyed during a riot oc 
casioned by the particularly wild elections during the year 
of the creation of the city of Toronto. 

In connection with the last use of the stocks, in 1834, a 
writer deseribes that Mayor William Lyon Mackenzie 
“caused considerable il-feeling by causing a drunken woman 
to be placed therein, after they had practically been unused 
for some time, A woman of notorious character was 
brought before the Mayor, charged with drunkenness, and 
he, during the hearing of the case, made some remarks 
not very complimentary, when she, stooping down in the 
dock, took off one of her wet and muddy shoes, and flung: 
it at him as he sat upon the bench; for this, and her abusive 
language to him, he ordered her to be placed in the stocks. 
‘These stocks were not after the common English model for 
confining the feet alone, but confined the feet, head and 
farms of the offender, and are well remembered by many 
of the citizens of today (1877). Mr. J. H. Rogers, furrier, 
King Street East, relates many boyish incidents in con- 
nection with the now extinct mode of punishment, One 
celebrity who was a well-known drunkard, and who, after 
indulging in his eups, appeared to have a particular ani- 
mosity against all boys, on one occasion found himself eon- 
fined in the cumbrous frame. ‘The news soon spread over 
the place; the boys, jubilant at having the opportunity of 
paying of old scores, congregated around him, jeered, 
Taughed at, and derided him, and finally painted his face, 
Quoted in Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1879. . 42 
‘Minutes of duly 13, 1811, Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1992, 

p98. 
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We are informed that being unable to use his arms and 
feet, he used his tongue all the more freely in reply to the 
jeors levelled at him by the youngsters, and when the crown- 
ing indignity of paint was put upon him he retaliated by 
sripping with his mouth the painter’s hand and giving him 
painful proof that sharp teeth are worse than strong 
blows”.° 

From time to time local laws and regulations were 
adopted by the town-meeting. ‘Those concerning ‘ire pre 
vention and road maintenance will be dealt with elsewhere, 
but a number of a miscellaneous character may be men- 
tioned here. On March 8, 1800, the annual meeting was 
held at Abner Miles’ Tavern, and after the clection of the 
usual municipal officials matters of general interest to the 
inhabitants were discussed. The regulations adopted on 
these occasions show how primitive and how rural were 
conditions in early York. One deals with that old English 
custom of allowing hogs to be scavengers and garbage col- 
lector: 

“It is agreed by a majority of the inhabitants of the town 
that no hogs, of any description, shall be allowed to run at 
large within the limits of the city, from and after the first 
day of May next ensuing, and it is further agreed by a 
majority that every person or persons shall be liable to pay 
the sum of five shillings lawful eurreney for each time, and 
for each hog found runtting at large. It is further agreed 
that all persons who keep hogs shall cause them to be 
marked, which mark shall be registered with the town 
clerk.” 

In April of the same year a notice signed by T. Ridout, 
CP., announces that anyone obstructing the streets by piles 
of wood and stone, or by digging pits, will be prosecuted.'* 
‘Two years later the law with respect to hogs was amended 
by the following resolution of the inhabitants at the annual 
town-mecting, held on March Ist at Myles and Playter's 
Hotel: 

“With respect to hogs (under three months old) run- 
ning at large in the country it was voted by a majority that 

















"8F, Timperlake: Mbuetrated Toronto, Past and Present, 1877. pp. 90-7. 
“Upper Canada Gasette, Mareh 8, 1800 
"Ibid, April 12, 1800, 
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they should be at liberty to run at large without yokes. 
‘And in the town it was agreed that all hogs shall have 
liberty to run at large, provided they be yoked and ringed, 
but if found without a lawful yoke and ring to the nose, 
shall be subject to impoundage until the owner pays one 
dollar for each hog. This restriction to commence on the 
st day of May next.” 

At a later meeting it was decided “that all lawful fences 
shall be the height of five feet, and that there shall be 
no space through the fence of more than four inches”. 
‘This appears to have been a matter of considerable import 
ance in early York, for thefts were quite common, and men 
would even break down fences to revenge a grudge, or per- 
haps merely for the amusement. The following advertise 
ment, signed by Robert Gray, the Solicitor-General, ap- 
peared in the Gazette under the heading “§20 Reward”: 

“Twenty dollars reward will be paid by the subscriber 
‘to any person who will discover the man who is so depraved 
and lost to every sense of social duty as to cut with an axe 
or knife the withes which bound some of the fenee round 
the late Chief Justice's farm on Yonge Street, and to throw 
down the said fence. Independent of the said inducement 
itis the duty of every good member of society to endeavour 
to find out who the character is that can be guilty of such 
an infamous act, in order that he may be brought to 
Justice.”" g 

In 1802 a number of recommendations of a nature 
similar to those adopted by the town-meeting were pre- 
sented by the Grand Jury. One was that taverns should 
not sell intoxicating liquors or allow disorderly behaviour 
on the Sabbath, particularly during the hours of divine ser- 
viee, ‘The Grand Jury also considered that the butchers of 
York “should be obliged to bury the garbage and useless 
offal of their slaughtered cattle, or to remove from the 
town or otherwise dispose of the same, so that it may cease 
to be (what it now is) a public nuisance”. ‘They suggested 
in addition thet “Joiners, eabinet-makers, carpenters and 
other descriptions of workers in wood, by whose trade shav- 
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ings are made, should be obliged to burn or otherwise de- 
stroy the same on the Wednesdays and Saturdays of every 
week, at or about the hours of sunset”. 

In 1817 an important change was made in law enforee- 
ment when the Legislature passed a bill entitled “An Act 
to Establish a Police in the Towns of York, Sandwich and 
Amherstburg.” It provided that the magistrates assembled 
in Quarter Sessions might make such prudential rules and 
regulations as deemed expedient concerning paving, light- 
ing, maintaining and improving streets, the regulation of 

e of bread, and, in general, the abating of any 

that might arise. Powers were granted to enforee 

local laws relating to the running at large of cattle and 

swine, the inspection of weights and measures, and the 
supervision of fire companies. 

With relation to York it was specifically stated in this 
‘Act that the beach east of Russell's Creek and the carriage- 
‘way in front of the town were to be considered as a part 
of the town, and subject to police regulation. ‘The magis- 
trates were given authority to raise by assessment from 
all property holders a sum not exceeding £100 in any one 
year for the purchase of fire engines, buckets, ete., and also 
to impose fines on any persons breaking police regulations. 

Pursuant to this Act the town of York issued in the 
same year a series of laws, which were printed six years 
later under the title Regwations for the Police of the Town 
‘of York in the Home District, Made and Ordained in Ad- 
journed Quarter Sessions, May 14th, 1817—Revised and 
‘Amended in Adjourned General Sessions, June 21st, 1823.° 
Constables and Peace Officers are mentioned in the Regula- 
tions, but most (if not all) of them were undoubtedly on 
duty only in eases of fire or other emergencies. The old 
English “Assize of Bread” was enforeed by the following 
terms: 

“No person or persons to sell, or bake Bread or Biscuit, 
Jor sale, without having previously obtained a license, and 
entered into recognisance before the clerk of the peace, 
with two sufficient sureties in the sum of twenty pounds, to 
sell the same in conformity to the Assize, to be published 
“efbid, July 10, 1802, 

A copy of this pamphlet is in the Legislative Library of Ontario, 
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monthly by order of the magistrates; and also, during the 
continuance of such license, to bake and have daily for sale 
a reasonable supply of bread. 

“Every biker to stamp each Loaf or Biscuit with the 
initials of his name. An entry shall be made from 
time to time by the Clerk of the Market, in a book to be 
kept for that purpose, of the Assize of bread, as fixed each 
month, or oftener if required, which book any inhabitant 
may inspect at all reasonable hours, without fee. ‘The 
Clerk of the Market, likewise, to keep an account of the 
prices of flour, to lay before the Magistrates when called 
for." 

Offenders against these laws were subject to a penalty. 
of from ten to forty shillings for each offence. The old 
regulations with reference to hogs were continued with 
some changes. It was stipulated that “every person duly 
convicted for having wilfully or negligently suffered his or 
her Hog or Hogs to run at large in the Town of York shall 
be liable to a penalty of ‘Ten Shillings for every such Hog. 
so suffered to run at large, and a further penalty of Five 
Shillings for every day the offence is continued”. 
former was entitled to one-half the penalty, and all im- 
pounded hogs were to be sold at auction by the Poundkeeper 
three days later, if the owner did not pay the penalty, claim 
his hogs and remove them. And it is further stipulated 
that “after deducting from the pfoceeds of such sale the 
penalty and charges incident to such distress, the overplus, 
if any there be, shall be paid to the owner”. ‘To give effect 
to these regulations the Poundkeeper was authorised to. 
employ such assistance as was necessary. 

‘The embryo of a Board of Health may be seen in the 
rules regarding rubbish and offal. Slaughter-houses were 
subject to regulation, and no one could make use of one 
without special permission from the Magistrates. It was 
further stated that “no chips, shavings, or rubbish of any 
description” shall be thrown into the streets or along the 
waterfront, As these regulations were suggested by a 
Grand Jury in 1802 it may be assumed they wore in force 
soon afterwards 

‘Among other laws adopted in 1817 were several con- 
corning Weights and Measures, and those kept by the Clerk 
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of the Market provided the standard to be followed in 

“Shops, Taverns, Warehouses, or elsewhere”. It was also 

stipulated that all measures used in the town were to be 
UG. UG. 

stamped | York | and all weights | York | ; for the doing of 

SM. SW. 





which the Clerk of the Market was entitied to receive three 
pence, or five cents, per stamp. 

Even as late as 1827 York was but a village in size, hav- 
ing at that time a population of only 1,817. But by the 
early months of 1833 immigration to Upper Canada had so 
inereased that the town contained 6,094 people; and there- 
after it developed still more rapidly. In 1835 it was con- 

jdered that the new city of Toronto needed a professional 
police foree, and on March 11th the Council determined that 
five persons should be appointed police constables; these 
‘men were to be in constant attendance at the Police Office, 
and their employment was to be under the direction of 
the High Bailiff and the Magistrates of the city. In addi- 
tion to the five on the permanent staff fourteen men were 
appointed supernumerary constables to act as they might 
be required—presumably whenever riots or “bloody battles” 
necessitated an increased police force. Uniforms were first 
provided for the five Toronto constables in 1839. 

On August 28, 1843, the Couneil authorised the renting 
of a house at the corner of John and Lot (Queen) Streets 
to serve as a police station for what was then “the west 
end of the city”. By 1852 the Toronto police numbered 
about twelve and were under Chief Samuel Sherwood, who 
ig described ax “a quiet, good-natured man, who did not 
ingist on any strict regulations as to the dress or discipline 
of the men, ‘They wore a sort of uniform, but without uni 
formity except in one respect—they were uniformly sloven- 
ly. Day & Martin's blacking, and white gloves, were not 
considered at all necessary; the latter had not come into 
fashion, and as to the former the men might say as to their 
boots what was generally said as to wagons and carriages, 
—that if the mud was taken off they would be just as dirty 
in a short time again”."" 
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In July, 1855, there occurred what was long remembered 
as “the Circus Riot”, and the apparent failure of the police 
to deal effectively with it resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee of Council to investigate the matter. 
‘They reported that the Chief's authority had been weakened 
by undue influence, exercised presumably by aldermen in 
favour of friends on the force. Though not belittling the 
Chief's diffiulties, the committee was of the opinion that 
a new head, a man “habituated to command”, would be 
necessary to bring the force up to the required standard, and 
it was consequently suggested that the Mayor communicate 
‘with police authorities in England and Ireland to see if they 
could recommend a suitable chief. 

Meanwhile the appointment and dismissal of constables 
was taken out of the hands of the Council and given to a 
committee of three men—a Magistrate, the Recorder and 
the Chief of Police. The removal of the control of the police 
from the municipal council was not achieved without bitter 
debate and open quarrel, but the proposals were adopted 
by @ majority of two in eighteen votes. ‘The desire was 
given effect in 1859 by an Act of Parliament which consti- 
tuted in every city a Board of Commissioners of Police, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, Recorder or County Judge, and the 
Police Magistrate. The first Board in Toronto consisted of 
Mayor the Hon. Adam Wilson and George Duggan, Police 
Magistrate. 

In 1858 Captain W. S. Prinee, late of Her Majesty's Tist 
Regiment, was appointed Chief Constable, and the force 
under him consisted of three sergeants-major, six sergeants 
and twenty-five constables. During the next ten years there 
‘was a gradual inerease in the personnel of the force. A 
writer who lived through these changes in police adminis 
tration recalled that “there was not much improvement in 
the Police Force till the appointment of Captain Prince, who, 
by the introduction of a semi-military system of discipline, 
brought about a complete revolution in every respect; not 
only in the dress and discipline of the men, but in the selec- 
tion of a superior class, both as regards physique and in 
telligence, forming in a short time a body of police equal 
to that of any city in the world. ‘The best men selected 
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were from the Irish Constabulary, who had been drilled at 
the barracks in Phoenix Park, Dublin’ 

‘At the end of the first decade of the Board's control 
there were three police divisions in Toronto, and the foree 
consisted of nine officers and fifty constables. No. 1 Station 
‘was then located in the old City Hall on the Market Square; 
No. 2 on Yonge Street, opposite Edward Street; and No. 8 
fon Queen Street West, near the corner of John. 

Captain Prince resigned in 1874 and was succeeded as, 
Chief by Major F.C, Draper, formerly of the Queen's Own 
Rifles, A year later the “Sunday Riots” oceurred during 
the Roman Catholic Pilgrimage Processions, and there re- 
sulted considerable property damage and the injury of halt 
the members of the police force. The riots were caused 
by the attitude of the Orange Order, which, although in- 
sisting upon its own right to stage public demonstrations, 
was strongly opposed to allowing other citizens the same 
‘rights. As the events occasioned the worst situation that 
the police of Toronto ever experienced, it will be of interest 
to give a description” almost contemporary with the riots: 

“The eity was the seene of considerable rioting during 
Sunday afternoon, September 26th and October 3rd, arising 
from a procession of the Roman Catholies in celebration of 
the Jubilee, It appears that onee every twenty-five years 
the Roman Catholic Chureh holds a jubilee, but in eonse- 
quence of the disturbed state of Europe in 1850 no jubilee 
was held by the Chureh. Formerly one of the conditions to 
gain Jubilee indulgences was to visit Rome, but in this year 
the Pope announced that indulgences would be given to any 
‘one visiting four different churehes on three consecutive 
‘Sundays in procession with three other parishes. In To- 
ronto two of the parishes performed the requisite procession 
or pilgrimage in July last without molestation. The other 
three parishes, St, Basil's, St. Patriek’s and St. Paul's, post- 
poned the pilgrimage on aceount of the heat of the weather. 
‘They had their processions arranged for the same three Sun- 
days, and the first of these took place on the 19th of Septem- 
ber and passed off without any disturbance. The second took 
place on the 26th, when the Jubilee procession in connection 
with St. Paul's ‘parish, on returning from St. Patrick's 
“1b, STimperlake, op. city pp. 152-4 
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Chapel on William Street, was met at the intersection of 
Queen Street and Spadina Avenue with a shower of stones 
from a large erowd of thoughtless young men and women. 
‘The police made a dash at the assailants and drove them off, 
but throughout the line of march from here to St, Mary’s 
Church on Bathurst Street stone-throwing was continued. 
Almost the whole of the police, consisting of detachments 
from Stations Nos. 1 and 2, were wounded. A very strong: 
feeling was aroused by this proceeding, the Roman Catholics 
insisting upon their right to walk in publie procession, while, 
‘on the other side, the Orangemen of the city met in public 
meeting and called upon the Mayor to prevent the procession 
taking place the following Sabbath, but the Mayor had no 
power to do so, though he requested the Archbishop to 
countermand the procession, as he could not guarantee to 
Keep the peace, On Sunday, the 3rd of October, a section 
of the Roman Catholic pilgrims assembled at St. Paul's 
Church, Power Street, and, having formed a procession, 
marehed up to St, Michael's Cathedral by way of Queen 
Street. ‘The procession included a large number of women, 
‘They, however, carried no banners, flags, or regalia of any 
kind, and marched along in the most quiet and inoffensive 
manner. 

“A vast crowd had collected outside the Cathedral, and 
the pilgrims were’allowed to enter without any hindrance. 
While the procession was in the Cathedral the entire police 
foree, under the command of Major Draper, the Chief 
Constable, was drawn up at the entrance to the Cathedral. 
“About half-past three the procession left the Cathedral, and, 
headed by a squad of police, moved along Shuter Street, 
amid the yells and hootings of the large mob. Just as the 
foremost ranks reached the corner of Chureh and Queen 
Streets a perfect volley of stones came upon them from. 
Queen Street, A halt was made, the police charging upon 
the rioters, who were soon driven off. ‘This was repeated 
several times before the procession made any further pro- 
ress, The procession moved down Church Street to Ade- 
lnide Street, where stones were incessantly thrown, and at 
the corners of Bay, Brock and Bathurst Streets the same 
scenes occurred, but at the latter place the riot assumed 
the most serious aspect; revolvers were freely used, the 
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fight between the police and the erowd being kept up for a 
considerable time. 

“The police, during the whole time the processionists 
were passing along the streets, sustained the brunt of the 
fight with the opposing crowd; and though more than half 
the entire foree were severely wounded, yet their coolness, 
bravery and self-restraint excited the admiration of all 
spectators. Though the riots were a disgrace to the cit 
it is a matter for congratulation that mob law did not pre- 
vail, for, though under difficulty, the pilgrimage was made 
from and to the points intended.” 

In 1876 there was a complete change in the boundaries 
of the police divisions, and a new one, No. 4, was established 
in the east end. The increased supervision necessary led to 
the appointment at that time of a Deputy Chief Constable, 
‘Major MePherson being the appointee. During the same 
year Chief Draper thoroughly examined the Metropolitan 
Police Force of London, England, and his investigations re- 
sulted in the publication of Orders and Regulations of the 
Toronto Police Force, which for many years formed a 
highly satisfactory basis of police diseipline. In 1886 Major 
Draper resigned his command owing to ill-health. 

In October, 1884, a large gang of illicit traders were in 
practical possession of the territory surrounding Michipico- 
ten, on the north shore of Lake Superior. ‘The Canadian 
Pacific Railway was under construction at the time, and as 
local authorities were unable to cope with the trouble a 
detachment of the Toronto Police Force was sent out at the 
request of the Provincial Government. In less than two 
weeks they arrested a large number of the malefactors, and 
the rest left the district. Over thirty years later 152 To- 
ronto police took part in that world-wide eatastrophe—the 
Great War—and 26 made the supreme sacrifice, 

‘The organisation and activities of the present force fall 
outside the seope of the present work, but the 997 men who 
compose Brigadier-General Draper's corps form one of the 
most efficient of modern police forces. An interesting, 
annual event which is of great importance in maintaining 
the morale and physical condition of the men fs the Police 
Games, of which the tournament of the year 1988 marked 
the fiftieth anniversary, 























CHAPTER XIII 
Punic Executions 


CHANGES in laws and in the administration of justice oceur 
from time to time, and a description of a few of the more 
notable crimes connected with early York, and the punish- 
ments which resulted from them, will illustrate legal pro- 
cedure as far as it concerns executions, which, by the way, 
were long public spectacles. Until 1862 about 120 crimes 
carried the death penalty in England, and prior to 1859 at 
least twelve were punishable by death in Canada, but very 
seldom was the penalty actually imposed for what are now 
considered lesser crimes. Flogging, branding and the 
stocks were punishments not infrequently inflicted in York 
carly in the nineteenth century, and they were the penalties 
for petty larceny and a variety of misdemeanours. The 
hangman also administered the lash, usually in public, and 
it was his duty to brand criminals who were sentenced to 
that punishment, the branding being inflieted on the hands 
or on the tongue; in 1802, however, this barbarous punish- 
‘ment was abolished in Canada, except for manslaughter. 
The first exeeution in York occurred in 1798, and it was 
the result of the forging of an order for three shillings and 
ninepenee. Mike Flannery was responsible for the drawing: 
of the note, to which he signed another's name. He pre: 
vailed upon an illiterate tailor, John Sullivan, to cash it; but, 
upon hearing that the forgery had been discovered, 
Flannery fled to the United States, leaving Sullivan to face 
the charge of having uttered a forged note. He was 
speedily sentenced to death, and confined in the old log jail 
located near the present King Edward Hotel. ‘The day of 
execution was October 11th, and in those days (and for 
some seventy years longer) an execution resembled a 
publie holiday. The jail yard and surrounding common 
were crowded with men, women and children looking as if 
they fully expected to enjoy the spectacle, though we do 
not hear of the rich renting windows near the scaffold, as 
in England, Two upright pieces of scantling and a eross- 
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piece composed the gallows of that day, and the rope was 
in the hands of an executioner named McKnight. Every- 
thing did not go smoothly, however, and the first attempt to 
hang Sullivan was defeated by the breaking of the rope, or 
some accident of the kind; finally, after his statement, 
“MeKnight, I hope to goodness you've got the rope all right 
this time”, Sullivan, without prayer or consolation, paid the 
penalty of having passed a forged order for less than one 
dollar’! 

Tn 1801 two brother's by the name of Stotenburg were 
arrested for stealing horses. ‘They were sentenced to death, 
but on the day previous to the execution a reprieve per- 
mitted them to spend the rest of their days in jail. This 
procedure not infrequently oceurred when men were sent- 
‘enced to death for erimes less than murder 

In 1816 Elijah Dexter shot James Vanderburg after a 
‘quarrel on Yonge Street. Many people were of the opinion 
that Dexter shot in self-defence, but he was found guilty of 
murder and sentenced to death. A proper scaffold was 
erected, and the Rev. John Strachan accompanied Dexter 
to the place of execution, where he was greeted with a cheer 
by the assembled populace who had left farm and business 
to see the sight. When the prisoner reached the foot of the 
seaffold, however, he took one look at it and theneeforth re- 
fused all suggestions that he ascend. Even Dr. Strachan’s 
sympathetic “Oh, Mr. Dexter, do please come up” elicited 
no response, But the jailer was a man of resource, and, 
procuring a horse and cart, placed Dexter in the vehicle 
with his back to the scaffold and conveyed him under it. 
‘The noose was then adjusted, the horse lashed, and the un- 
fortunate man left hanging in the air. ‘The recital of the 
lurid details of these early executions enables us to ap- 
preciate the crade conditions of other times, 

York, as the capital of the Home District, was the scene 
of all executions, no matter where in the district the crime 
occurred. What is thought to be the only lynching in 























ohn Ross Robertson is the authority for some of the material jn 
the chapter. "In eertain instances hie account sppeat tobe 
based upon ‘press descriptions, while. in others, partiealanly 


where, conversation in" duoted, the tource fs "probably" the 
Temipiccences of eltizens who recalled the events, Boe his Land 
marks of Toronto. 1894-1914, Vol. 1, pp. 257-70, 
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Ontario's history occurred in 1819 near Whitby, and the 
cireumstances of the crime almost excuse those who took: 
the law into their own hands. A dissipated Frenchman, De 
Benyon by name, after turning his 18 year old step-son out, 
of the house on a bitter winter night, tied him in front of 
the fireplace when he returned to the house almost frozen, 
and there the poor boy was literally roasted to death. De 
Benyon watehed his victim die, and then tried to eseape, but 
neighbours captured him near the bridge over the Don 
River, and he was summarily hanged to a tree. It is im- 
probable that a more brutal murder ever occurred in the 
provinee. 

Tn 1828 two men were hanged simultaneously at the 
rear of York’s second jail, which was located across the 
street from the first, near the northeast corner of King and 
‘Toronto Streets. This was, indeed, a chance not to be 
missed, and over 10,000 people assembled to witness the 
“double-header”, as it may appropriately be called. When 
it is remembered that York's population at the time was 
merely some 2,000 it is quite evident that people eame long 
distances for the occasion. The gallows erected for execu 
tions were usually attractively painted and prepared at con: 
siderable cost, and no pains were spared to make the event 
worth while, The greatest exeitement prevailed upon this 
‘oceasion, but the executions went off without a hitch, One 
‘of the men was Charles French, a printer employed by 
William Lyon Mackenzie, a circumstance almost ominous 
enough to have him executed in those days! There appears 
to be no reason, however, why he should not have been 
hanged, though Mackenzie and others did what they could 
to have his sentence commuted; in fact it is said that to 
consider the matter there was held just previous to the 
execution a midnight session of the Executive Council. 

On December 14, 1837, Julia Murdock was hanged for 
having murdered her mistress with arsenic, and she ap- 
pears to have been the only woman executed in Toronto. 
‘About 4,000 people witnessed the event, and the Christian 
Guardian, while noting that the utmost decorum marked 
the conduct of the proceedings, considered that it was 
“exceedingly revolting to see among the spectators a large 
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number of females”? ‘The crowd was kept back from the 
seaffold by detachment of cavalry. 
Probably the most notable execution in the history of 


Toronto was that of the two convicted leaders of the Re- 
bellion, Samuel Lount and Peter Matthews. An immense 
concourse of spectators viewed the scene, of which we have a 
deseription that was pleasing, no doubt, to Family Compact, 
readers, but in language which shows how much the 
Christian Guardian had diverged from the “Patriot” section 
of the Reform Party 

“The drop was erected in the open space hetween the 
jail and court house. Early in the morning persons began 
to assemble to witness the awful exit of the unhappy men 
who had forfeited their lives by the prominent part which, 
they took in the late un-natural rebellion. A highly eredi 
able degree of commiseration for them appeared to prevail 
almost universally, but not the slightest indication was 
given of any intention to interrupt the administration of 
the laws, An armed force composed of the volunteer co 
panies in the city was in readiness under the direction of 
the civil authorities to preserve order; but we are happy 
to say their interference was not required, The criminals 
‘were attended to the place of execution by the Rev. James 
Richardson and the Rev. John Beatty, the former of whom 
offered up an impressive prayer on the scaffold, in which 
the unhappy men appeared to join, highly suited to their 
awful circumstances, It affords us unfeigned satisfaction 
to state that we learn from the reverend gentlemen who 
attended them subsequently to their condemnation that 
they were brought to acknowledge the enormity of their 
offence, and with every indication of true repentance to 
acquiesce in the justice of their sentence. During the last 
few days of their earthly existence they appeared to possess 
a considerable measure of religious comfort and hope.” 

‘A more intimate account of this unfortunate event is 
given by Charles Durand, who was in jail at the same time: 

“The hours of April 12, 1888, were the saddest we ever 
spent. None of us could sleep, and we were all early astir. 
Tt was a fine spring morning. ‘Looking through the window 
of our room we saw the scaffold, It was built by the late 














Christian Guardian, December 19, 187, “bid, April 18, 1838 





‘Mas. LOUNT PETITIONING Sik Gporck ARTHUR, 1838 
‘When her appeal failed, Samuel Lount went to the gallows 





















RICHMOND'S BLACKSMITH SHoP, QUEEN AND 
SIMCOE STREETS 


‘The locality carried fond memories for Upper Cenada College boys; 
and in the vicinity the Hrows-Cameron election riot took place, 





‘Toronto's First Jatt, 1800-1824 
‘The jail was situated on the south slle of King Street, at the corner of 
Leader Lane. "When tome spile nails were feseasary to zepete it in 


Tail the Clerk of the Peace obtained & few from the Kings Stores 
hy making Persons! application to the: Lieatenant-Gavernor. 
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Mr. Storm. His foreman was Matthew Sheard, then a fine 
young Yorkshireman, afterwards Mayor of the city. He 
was expected to share in the work of building the scaffold. 
‘Tl not put a hand to it’ said he; ‘Lount and Matthews have 
done nothing that I might not have done myself, and Tl 
never help to build a gallows to hang them.’ So, without 
the foreman's assistance, the gallows was erected near the 
spot where the police court building now stands. Around 
the gallows the Orange militia stood in large numbers with 
their muskets. The authorities dreaded a rescue. While 
‘we were watching and talking we heard steps on the stairs, 
and then the clank of chains. Tt was poor Lount coming up, 
guarded by his jailers, to say good-bye to us. He stopped 
at the door. We could not see him, but there were sad 
hearts in that room as we heard Samuel Lount’s voice, with- 
out a quiver in it, give us his last greeting: “Be of good 
‘courage, boys, I am not ashamed of anything I've done. I 
trust in God and I'm going to die like a man’ We answered 
him as well as we could, and sorrowfully listened until the 
sound of his sturdy tramp and clanking chains died away, 

“T don't know why Peter Matthows did not come up 
with Lount, but I saw him as they were led through the jail 
yard to the scaffold where two nooses were swinging. They 
never faltered, I saw them walk up the steps to the floor 
of the scaffold as firmly as if they were on the pavement. 
Again Bishop Richardson, who attended Lount, and another 
clergyman who attended Matthews, prayed. Deputy 
Sheriff Robert Beard officiated. Lount and Matthews shook 
hands with the clergymen, and when we looked again their 
bodies were dangling in the air. Matthews struggled hard 
but Lount died instantly. When the bodies had been ex- 
posed for a short time they were cut down and quietly 
buried in the Potter's Field near where the Yorkville 
Avenue fire-hall now stands, ‘Thomas Anderson, who lives 
‘on Yonge Street, and Mr. Gibson, a builder, assisted in 
1843 to remove the bodies from the Potter’s Field to the 
Necropolis, where they now lie near the western fence, with 
a plain marble slab over their remains bearing the simple 
inscription: ‘Samuel Lount, Peter Matthews, 1838'."* 

In 1847 William Turney was exeeuted for the murder 
"These reminlacences are quoted in Robertson, op. eit, Vol. T, pp. 85-8, 
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of a Markham Township clerk, the crime being committed 
during the robbery of a store. ‘The murderer was appre. 
hended on suspicion, but would probably not have been con. 
vvieted had he not seeretly sent a letter to his wife informing 
her where the money might be found. ‘The wife, who could 
not read, took the letter to a neighbour, who promptly in- 
formed the authorities, Turney was thereupon convicted, 
and expiated his crime on the gallows at the third jail, on 
Berkeley Street,. surrounded by a crowd of over 3,000 
people, hooting and jeering during his execution. In his 
last words Turney, who had formerly served in the British 
campaign in Spain, stated that he and four other troopers 
had once murdered an entire Spanish family, and if so, it is 
evident that his punishment was too long delayed. Tt is 
‘quite possible, however, that this confession was to a con- 
siderable extent fabricated for the benefit of his wife and 
family, for pamphlets were sold on the streets with that end 
in view. In any case his execution was a notable event, 
rendered still more exciting from the fact that one Hamil- 
ton was hanged at the same time. From an excellent ac- 
count based on a diary we learn that “a double gallows had 
been built facing the Fair Grounds and high on top of the 
prison wall”, Schools were closed so that the boys and 
girls might participate in the festivities, and a holiday 
crowd assembled from all directions." 

A notable tragedy occlurred in 1859 on the Don Bridge, 
John Sheridan Hogan, M.P.P., was attacked there on De- 
cember 1st by a number of ruffians known as the Brooks’ 
Bush Gang, and his battered body was thrown into the river. 
For sixteen months, however, the cause of his disappear- 
ance was not known, and efforts were made to trace his 
supposed movements in the United States. ‘The discovery 
of the body changed the course of the investigation, and a 
woman came forward with the statement that she had seen 
James Brown and others attack Hogan, rob him, and throw 


‘See the vivid pages of Patrick Slater: The Yellow Briar. 1038, 
. #3-90, for a full description of the event—from the gather 
{if of the motley assemblage to the speeches of the condemned 
tnd the savage shouts ofthe mob,” Apress. account inthe 
Memphis Eress-Seimifor of March i6, 108, suggests that the 
days of barbarism in public executions have not yet pasged. tn 
the'southern, United Btates. “A revolting deseription of the 
Hnnging of tree negroes is quted in the Tovonto Afail and 
Bupire, March 17, 1054, 
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the body in the river. Corroborative evidence was obtained, 
but Brown only was found guilty. A second trial had the 
same result, though Brown insisted to the end that he was 
innocent. The execution took place on March 10, 1862, and 
fa large number of women were among the spectators.* 

The last public execution in England occurred in 1868, 
and the change in Canada was practically coincident, all 
executions being more or less private after 1869; and sinee 
1905 the scaffolds erected in ‘Toronto have always been 
within the prison itself. Old customs die hard, and there 
‘were no doubt many people who held the views so forcefully 
expressed by that famous dictator, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in 
an earlier period: “Sir, executions are intended to draw 
spectators. If they do not draw spectators they don't 
answer their purpose. . .. The age is running mad after 
innovation, . ‘The old method was most satisfactory to all 
parties; the public was gratified by a procession; the 
criminal was supported by it. Why is all this to be swept 
away?” 

In any case the people who have witnessed executions 
{in Toronto in the last sixty years have been those only who, 
for one reason or another, have been admitted by passes. 
On November 80, 1877, for example, John Williams of 
Weston was executed for the murder of his wife, and about 
150 persons wore given passes by the Sheriff in order that 
they might witness the event. It is of interest in this con- 
nection that the executioner, a man named England, seorned 
to wear a mask while performing his work, but walked out 
before the spectators and coolly pulled the lever which 
sent the doomed man to eternity, and then turned his face 
to the spectators, as if for approval. A few days after 
wards, however, a mob attacked him with bricks and 
stones, near the Don, and he escaped with his life only 
with considerable difficulty. Consequently he was more 
discreet when he officiated at the execution of the murderer 











"Brown, was s0 certain he vould be acquitted that he brought his 
Tivilian clothes to the Court House, For a full account of this 
ace by a well-known historian seo W. 8. Wallace: Murdore and 

jteriee 1931, pp. 250-T1. 











“James Boswell: Life of Dr, Samuel Johnson, 1791, EVeryman's 
Tibrery, Vol. II, pe AM ‘ 
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of the Hon, George Brown, wearing on this occasion a mask 
of black glazed linen with small apertures for his eyes. 

It will be appropriate to close this account of murders 
and executions with some details concerning one which 
aroused widespread interest as well as public indignation, 
George Bennett, at one time an employee of the Globe 
Printing Company, was involved in a domestic dispute, and 
his arrest, together with earelessness in the performance of 
his duties, led to his dismissal. It is noteworthy that 
habitual drunkenness was also a cause of Bennett's down- 
fall, as, indeed, of almost all of the other murders in Tor- 
onto’s history. While on bail Bennett was frequently seen 
prowling around in the vieinity of the Globe building, and 
fon Mareh 25, 1880, he entered the office of the Hon. George 
Brown and shot him with a revolver. After a painful 
illness Brown died, and Bennett was sentenced to death 
for the crime, ‘The execution took place on July 23rd, and 
we are informed? that “for fully an hour before the doomed 
one left his eell members of the press, officials and spectators, 
had been arriving, and even up to the last five minutes the 
door bell continued to twinkle, announcing fresh visitors. 
Hardly a word was spoken above a whisper, and all the 
‘spectators appeared to be deeply impressed with the sombre 
surroundings”. Bennett expressed in a last-minute speech 
his sorrow at having killed George Brown, who, he said, 
“was a most popular man throughout the world.” He 
blamed liquor for his act, and left a long epistle addresses 
to the governor of the jail. In this document he outlined in 
considerable detail the way of life which had led him to the 
gallows, and expressed contrition for the various sins of 
which he had been guilty. 











See Robertson, ibid 














CHAPTER XIV 


AMONG THE MERCHANTS 


BUSINESS conditions in a country in process of settlement 
are as primitive as all other fields of activity. Many an 
early storekeeper in Upper Canada was first a peddler, 
travelling from settlement to settlement with his pack on 
his back. Others were primarily engaged in the fur trade, 
but as conditions changed and the demand for settlers’ 
commodities increased it was good business to develop into 
the general store, Abner Miles, probably York's first inn- 
keeper, was among the more important early citizens of the 
town, for he was also one of the first merchants. In his inn 
he conducted a general store where such miscellaneous 
articles as butter, leather, buttons, cloth and lumber might 
be obtained at the prevailing high prices. His day-book for 
1795-99 has fortunately survived to give us many interest- 
ing details of both business and tavern life in early York 
As no newspaper was published in York until October 4, 
1798, we have but little record of the development of busi- 
ness and the trades prior to that date. ‘The announcements 
in the Gazette, (the word “advertisement” would be con- 
sidered too vulgar in those days!), are invaluable in that 
they enable the compilation of at least a partial list of the 
merchants of the town in 1798 and succeeding years. In 
1799 0. Pierce & Co. conducted a store in which spirits, 
brandy, port wine and gin were sold by the gallon, puncheon 
or barrel at prices ranging from-18s. to 22s. per gallon. 
‘They carvied also teas, “Hyson, 19s. per 1b.; Souchong, 148.5 
Bohea, 88.; sugar, best loaf, 83. 9d. per Ib.; lump, 8s. 6d; 
raisins, 38.; figs, $s.; salt, six dollars per barrel, or 12s. per 
bushel. Also a few dry goods, shoes, leather, hats, tobacco, 
snuff, ete., ete.” P, Mealey also kept a general store in 
1800; while in 1802 Quetton St. George & Co. at the north- 
“This interesting. vesord {x jn the Toronto, Public Library. Soe 
pp. 296-1 for farther references to Miles’ day-book. Te teirinted 
fate. Hoss Hobertaon's Landmarks of ‘Foranto, "1894-1014, 

ols T, pbs 4455, 
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east comer of Frederick and King Streets, advertises a line 
of groceries and goods of a general nature.’ In 1807 St. 
George obtained bricks from Rochester and Oswego and 
erected the second brick building in York. In comparison 
ith most others this large structure with its tinned roof, 
graceful poreh, and neat finish stood out prominently, and 
in later years it became the office of the Canada Company, 
Dr. Seadding gives an interesting account of St, George's 
emigration to America, and his early activities in Upper 
Canada, ‘The deseription is illuminating as to early busi- 
ness conditions 

“Mr, Quetton St. George was a French royalist officer, 
and a chevalier of the order of St. Louis. With many other 
French gentlemen he emigrated to Canada at the era of 
the Revolution, He was of the class of the noblesse, as all 
officers were required to be; which class, just before the 
Revolution, included, it is said, 90,000 persons, all exempt 
from the ordinary taxes of the country. ‘The surname of 
St. George was assumed by M. Quetton to commemorate the 
fact that he had first set foot on English ground on St. 
George's day. On proceeding to Canada he, in conjunction 
with Jean Louis, Vicomte de Chalds, and other dis- 
tinguished émigrés, acquired a large estate in wild lands 
in the rough region north of York, known as ‘the Oak 
Ridges’. Finding it difficult, however, to turn such pro- 
perty speedily to account, he had recourse to trade with the 
Indians and remote inhabitants. Numerous stations, with 
this object in view, were established by him in different 
parts of the country before his final settlement in York. 
One of these posts was at Orillia, on Lake Couchiching.”* 

‘The announcement of another of St. George's stores 
appeared in the Niagara Herald in 1802: 

“New store at the House of the French General, bebween 
Niagara and Queenston. Messrs. Quetton St. George and 
Co, acquaint the public that they have lately arrived from 
New York with a general assortment of Dry Goods and 
Groceries, which will be sold at the lowest price for ready 
money, for from the uncertainty of their residing any time 
in these parts they cannot open accounts with any person. 
Ibid, Desember 1, 1802. 

‘Hlenty Seadding: Toronto of Old, 1873. p. 188, 
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Will also be found at same store a general assortment of 
tools for all mechanics. They have likewise well-made 
‘Trunks; also empty Barrels. Niagara, July 23." 

Contemporary also with the York store was one in 
Kingston in charge of Mr. Boiton, and another in 
Amherstburg under Mr. Boucherville, and both were con- 
trolled by St. George. “In various issues of the Upper 
Canada Gazette prior to September 20, 1806, St. George 
advertises his stores extensively; but on that date he an- 
nouinees that he is discontinuing advertising in the press, 
and refers his customers to his previous announcements. 
‘The contents of his general store in York are pretty fully 
particularised, and the goods are usually deseribed as “just 
arrived from New York”. The following list includes many 
an old-time piece of dry goods: 

“Ribbons, cotton goods, silk tassels, gown-trimmings, 
cotton binding, wire trimmings, silk belting, fans, beaded 
buttons, block tin, glove ties, cotton bed-line, bed-lace, rollo- 
bands, ostrich feathers, sille lace, black veil lace, thread do. 
Inces and edging, fine black veils, white do., fine silk mitts, 
love-handkerchiefs, Barcelona do., silk do., black crape, 
black mode, black Belong, blue, white and yellow do,, striped 
silk for gowns, Chambray muslins, printed dimity, split- 
straw bonnets, Leghorn do., imperial ehip do., best London 
Ladies’ beaver bonnets, cotton wire, Rutland gauze, band 
boxes, cambries, calicoes, Irish linens, callimancoes, plain 
muslins, laced muslins, blue, black and yellow nankeens, 
jeans, fustians, long silk gloves, velvet ribbons, Russia 
‘sheetings, India satins, silk and cotton umbrellas, parasols, 
white cotton, bombazetts, black and white sill stockings, 
damask table cloths, napkins, cotton striped nankeens, 
bandana handkerchiefs, eatgut, Tickenburg, brown holland, 
Creas 4 la Morlaix, Indian lutestring, beaver caps for 
children.” 

In those days spices predominated among the groceries, 
We find listed: “Hyson tea, Hyson Chaulon in small chests, 
young Hyson, green, Souchong and Bohea; loaf, Bast India 
and Museovado sugars, mustard, essence of mustard, pills, 
of mustard, eapers, lemon-juice, soap, Windsor do., indigo, 
mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, eassia, cloves, pimento, pepper, 
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best box raisins, prunes, coffee, Spanish and American 
Segars, Cayenne pepper in bottles, pearl barley, eastor oil, 
British oil, pickled oysters.” Jewellery and hardware are 
included in the following remarkable list: 

“Chinaware in small boxes and in sets, Suwarrow 
boots, bootees, and an assortment of men’s, women's and 
children’s shoes, japanned quart mugs, do. tumblers, tipped 
flutes, violin bows, brass wire, sickles, iron candlesticks, 
shoe-makers' hammers, knives, pincers, pegging awls and 
tacks, awl-blades, shoe-brushes, copper tea-Kettles, smatfle- 
bits, leather shot belts, horn powder flasks, ivory, horn and 
crooked combs, mathematical instruments, knives and forks, 
suspenders, fish-hooks, sleeve-links, sportsmen’s knives, 
lockets, earrings, gold topaz do., gold wateh-chains, gold 
seals, gold brooches, eut gold rings, plain do., pear! do., silver 
thimbles, do, teaspoons, shell sleeve buttons, silver watches, 
beads, paste-board, foolseap paper, second do., letter paper, 
black and red ink powder and waters. 

‘The literature of other times and tastes is pretty well 
covered in the supply offered by M. St. George: 

‘Telemachus, Volney’s Views, Public Characters, Dr. 
Whiteman's Egypt, Evelina, Cecilia, Lady's Library, Ready 
Reckoner, Looking Glass, Franklin's Fair Sex, Camilla, Don 
Raphael, Night Thoughts, Winter Evenings, Voltaire's Life, 
Joseph Andrews, Walker's Geography, Bonaparte and the 
French People, Voltaire’s Tales, Fisher's Companion, 
Modern Literature, Becentrie Biography, Naval do., Martial 
do., Fun, Criminal Records, Entick’s Dictionary, Gordon's 
America, Thompson's Family Physician, Sheridan's Dietion- 
ary, Johnson’s do., Wilson's Egypt, Denon's Travels, Travels 
of Cyrus, Stephani de Bourbon, Alexis, Pocket Library, 
Every Man's Physician, Citizen of the World, Taplin’s 
Farriery, Farmer's Boy, Romance of the Forest, Grandison, 
Campbell's Narrative, Paul and Virginia, Adelaide de 
Sincere, Emelini, Monk, Abbess, Evening Amusements, 
Children of the ‘Abbey, Tom Jones, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Sterne’s Journey, Abelard and Eloisa, Ormond, Caroline, 
Mereutio, Julia and Baron, Minstrel, H. Villars, De Val- 
court, J. Smith, Charlotte Temple, Theodore Chypon, What 
has Been, Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse, J. and J. 
Jessamy, Chinese Tales, New Gazetteer, Smollett’s Works, 
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Cabinet of Knowledge, Devil on Sticks, Arabian Tales, 
Goldsmith's says, Bragg’s Cookery, Tooke’s Pantheon, 
Boyle’s Voyage, Roderick Random, Jonathan Wild, Lovisa 
Solomon's Guide to Health, Spelling-books, Bibles and 
Primers." 

In another advertisement we learn that customers have 
run off with some of M. St. George’s goods, the return of 
which he attempts to effect in a very naive manner; and 
also that he earried on the real estate business among. hi 
other activities: 

‘Mr. St. George has just received wine, Jamaica spirits, 
Rapee snuff, mails, best Spanish segars. 

“Mr. St. George having missed two pair of Suwarrow 
boots, requests those persons who have purchased same 
from him to let him know, as he is afraid he has forgot to 
charge them; or should they have been taken on trial, it is 
requested that they may be returned. 

“It is also requested that the gentleman or lady who has 
borrowed a volume of the Revolutionairs Plutarch will re- 
turn it immediately. 

“He has for sale the following lots of land, viz.—Nos. 
12, 18 and 14, in the third concession of Whitchurch; 29 
‘and 80 in the fifth concession of Beverley; 19 in the second 
concession of Whitby; 19 and 20 in the third concession of 
Whitby; also No. 17 in the Township of Thorold, in the 
District of Niagara, with the improvements and buildings 
thereon." 

William Cooper's “Toronto Coffee House” was a com- 
bined inn and general store where “genteel lodging”, “the 
best liquors and viands", “segars, pipes and tobacco”, and 
“a general assortment of groceries and dry goods” could all 
be obtained for cash or in exchange for country produce." 
It was a time when frequontly a man found it necessary to 
be a jack-of-all-trades if he was to support his family. In 
addition to his other activities William Cooper, who was the 
town’s first schoolmaster, became one of the earliest 
auctioneers in York, and announces his new profession in 
the following noties 























‘Lists similar to these appear in various issues of the Gazette, 
ie, June 14, 1806. 
"Ibi, November 27, 1802, 
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“William Cooper begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public in general that he has lately received License as 
‘Auctioneer for this Town. ‘That he has appropriated a part 
of his house in Duke Street for the purpose of an auction 
room, which will be made as commodious as possible; where 
every attention will be paid to such articles as his friends 
may be pleased to honor him with the disposal of. He 
flatters himself that the tenor of his conduct heretofore will 
entitle him to the confidence and patronage of the public; 
secrecy will be strictly observed on his part. 

“He will sell by auction at the house of Mr. John 
‘MDougall, between the hours of 11 and 12 o'clock on Mon- 
day, the 22nd instant, 4 barrels of prime tobacco, 1 do. of 
pork, a well assorted library of books in different languages, 
some of the most fashionable coloured fine and refine cloths, 
together with sundry other articles too tedious to mention.”* 

Tt was never easy to collect debts in a period when money 
‘was very searee and barter was the usual means of carry- 
ing on business, John Horton, in an announcement in the 
Gazette in 1801, “requests all those who are indebted to him, 
‘and whose accounts ought to have been paid long ago, to 
‘make payment in the course of one month from this date, or 
unpleasant measures will be recurred to; evasive answers 
from those whose accounts have been given in will not 
satisfy his creditors; he, therefore hopes that this notice 
will be productive of sdmething more than promises from 
those whose accounts remain unpaid.”"* 

In early times it was belfeved that the inhabitants of 
Canada would derive great wealth from the ginseng that 
grew in the swamps, for in China it was worth its weight 
in silver, since it was considered a kind of “all-heal”. In 
1801 Jacob Herchmer was among those who were buying 
ssinseng, which was then worth 2s. per pound dried, or 1s. 
if green. Hemp was another product which was early ex- 
pected to add greatly to the profits of Canadian farmers, 
and at the same time, in this instance, to supply the British 
navy with sail-cloth and rope. The Hon. John McGill, the 
Hon, D. W. Smith and Thomas Scott were commissioners 
in York to distribute hemp seed gratis to farmers—the 





‘1bid., September 15, 180, 
Ibid, November 4,180, 
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first, and for many years the only government encourage- 
ment of agriculture!! 

Horticulture, both for business and pleasure, was a 
popular pursuit in early York. For some years after 1800 
William Bond operated a nursery garden at the corner of 
Duke and Ontario Streets. He had 41 apple trees, 80 peach 
trees, 9 cherry trees, and several plum trees, and produced 
as well such small fruits as gooseberries and red and white 
currants. 

In early times, as not infrequently at the present day, 
merchants lived over or in the rear of their stores. On the 
south side of King, between Berkeley and Ontario Streets, 
‘was located the original home of the Cawthra family. In 
the Gazette of June 14, 1806, J. Cawthra advertises what 
appears to have been the first apothecary establishment, 
But this forerunner of the drug store was (like many a 
modern one) in reality a general store: 

“J. Cawthra wishes to inform the inhabitants of York 
and the adjacent country, that he has opened an Apothecary 
Store in the house of A. Cameron, opposite Stoyell’s Tavern 
im York, where the Public can be supplied with most 
articles in that line. He has on hand also a quantity of 
‘Men's, Women’s and Children’s shoes and Men’s hats. Also 
for a few days will be sold the following articles, Table 
Knives and Forks, Scissors, Silver Watches, Maps and 
Prints, Profiles, some Linen, and a few Bed-Ticks, Teas, 
‘Tobacco, a few casks of fourth proof Cognac Brandy, and a 
small quantity of Lime Juice, and about twenty thousand 
Whitechapel Needles.” 

On November 27, 1806, he announced that he had just 
arrived from New York with a general assortment of 
les” and patent medicines, and that any- 
thing genuine in that line could be supplied; while dry 
goods, hardware and groceries are included in the following. 
list: 

“Broad cloths, duiils, flannels, swansdown, corduroys, 
printed ealicoes, gingham, cambrick muslins, shirting, 
maslin, men and women’s stockings, silk handkerchiefs, 
bandana shawls, pulieat and pocket handkerchiefs, 
calimancoes, dimity and check; also a large assortment of 
Tbid, Tune 14, 1806, 
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‘men’s, women's and children's shoes, hardware, coffee, tea 
and chocolate, lump and loaf sugar, tobaeco, &., with many 
other articles; which he is determined to sell on very low 
terms at his store opposite Stoyell’s Tavern. 

In the autumn of 1808 Lieutenant-Governor Peter 
Hunter issued a proclamation establishing a market in 
York, ‘The document sets forth that “great prejudice hath 
arisen to the inhabitants of the Town and Township of 
York, and of other adjoining townships, from no place or 
day having been set apart or appointed for exposing 
publicly for sale cattle, sheep, poultry and other provisions, 
‘goods and merchandise brought by merchants, farmers and 
others for the necessary supply of the said ‘Town of York”, 
Realising the advantages which would arise from a weekly 
market, the Governor and his Executive Couneil “ordained, 
erected, established and appointed a public open market 
to be held on Saturday in each week and every week during. 
the year within the said town of York, the first market to be 
held on Saturday, the 5th of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and three.”" ‘The first 
market-house was only 86 feet by 24, and was within the 
square formed by Front, New (now Jarvis), King and 
Chureh Streets, an area of five and a half acres having been 
sset aside for the market-place. In later days the viet 
came to be not only a centre of trade but also of public 
meetings, entertainment; and social life generally, for in 
1850 was erected the St. Lawrence Hall, for twenty years 
the most popular assembly room in the city. 

Laws similar to those in mediaeval England with re- 
spect to forestallers and regraters were enforced against 
anyone who attempted to intercept produce on the roads 
leading to the market. Under the heading ‘“Forestalling, Re- 
grating, etc., Home District”, occurs the following warning 
in the Gazette: 

“Whereas at a Special Session of the Peace, holden at 
the town of York on Saturday of the present month of De- 
cember, 1814, it was represented to the magistrates that 
sundry persons residing in the said town make it a practice 
of intercepting and buying up the provisions and other 
\=fbid, November 21, 1806. 

"sfbid, October 20, 1808, 






























Plank sidewalks and cedar-block paving are evident ip the illustration. 
‘Knox Presbyterian Chueh May he toon in the background 








TouoNTo's Fiest Post Orvice 

‘This log structure was situated on the east side of Fredevick Street, 

Gouth of King, and remained in’use under the Hon. William Allan, 
postmaster, unl 1827 
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necessaries coming to the said town for sale, and that the 
said persons sell the same at very advanced prices to the 
inhabitants who are compelled to purchase from them: 

“Notice is hereby given that any person or persons who 
shall after the date hereof intercept any provisions on its: 
way to the said town, or purchase the same on its way in or 
after it shall be brought into the town, with a view to sell 
the same again, will be prosecuted to the utmost rigour of 
the law for each and every time he, she or they shall 
offend.”"* 

In his account of the historical significance of the mar- 
ket district Dr. Seadding devotes considerable space to some 
of the lesser-known characters whose activities centred in 
the locality : 

“Here business and bustle were every day, more 
or less, created by the usual wants of the inhabitants, 
and by the wants of the country farmers whose wag- 
gons in summer and sleighs in winter thronged in from 
the north, east and west; and hereabout at one moment or 
another, every lawful day, would be surely seen, coming and 
going, the oddities and strect-characters of the town and 
neighbourhood. Having devoted some space to the leading: 
and prominent personages of our drama, it will be only: 
proper to bestow a few words on the subordinates, the 
Caliban and Gobbos, the Nyms and Touchstones of the 
piece. 

“From the various nationalities and races of which the 
community was a mixture, these were drawn. There was 
James O'Hara, for example, a poor humorous Irishman, a 
perfect representative of his class in costume, style and 
‘manner, employed as bellman at auctions, and soon. When 
the town was visited by the Papyrotomia—travelling 
catters-out of likenesses in black paper (some years ago 
such things ereated a sensation),—a full-length of O'Hara 
‘was suspended at the entrance to the rooms, recognised at 
onee by every eye, even without the aid of the ‘Shoot easy” 
inseribed on a label issuing from the mouth. (In the 
Loyalist of November 24, 1827, we have O'Hara's death 
noted: ‘Died on Friday the 16th instant, James O'Hara, 
Jong an inhabitant of this Town, and formerly a soldier in 


“Ibid, January 22, 1815. 
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His Majesty's service.”)—There was Jock Murray, the 
Scoteh earter; and after him, William Pettit, the English 
‘one: and the carter who drove the horse with the ‘spring- 
halt" (every school-lad in the place was familiar with the 
peculiar twiteh upwards of the rear hind leg in the gait of 
this nag). 

“The negro population was small. Every individual of 
colour was recognizable at sight. Black Joe and Whistling 
Jack were two notabilities, both of them negroes of African 
birth, In military bands a negro drummer or eymbal- 
player was formerly often to be seen. The two men just 
named, after obtaining discharge from a regiment here, 
gained an honest livelihood by chanee employment about the 
town, Joe, a well-formed, well-trained figure, was to be 
seen, still arrayed in some old cast-off shell-jacket, acting as 
porter, or engaged about horses; once already we have had 
fa glimpse of him in the capacity of sheriff's assistant, ad- 
ministering the lash to wretched culprits in the Market 
Place. ‘The other, besides playing other parts, officiated 
occasionally as a sweep; but his most memorable accom: 
Hishment was a melodious and powerful style of whistling 
musical airs, and a faculty for imitating the bag-pipes to 
perfeetion. For the romantic sound of the name, the tall, 
comely negress, Amy Pompadour, should also be mentioned 
in the record, But she was of servile descent: at the time 
about which we write skvery was only just dying out in 
Upper Canada, as we shall have occasion to note hereafter 
‘more at large.""* 

Before the town of York became the city of Toronto 
most of the stores were of a more or less general nature, 
but as the time passed subdivision into various types of 
merchandising became more pronounced. In the late 
cighteen-forties business activities centred just east of the 
King and Yonge intersection. Some conception of the Tor- 
onto of that day will be made easier by a deseription of the 
buildings which at that time oceupied parts of the down- 
town area. Front Street was then quite close to the Bay. 
‘The Custom House was the only building on the south side 
of the street, and there were comparatively few on the 
north, the section west of Yonge being then the fashionable 

















‘eSeadding, op. cit, pp. 1754. 
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residential district. ‘The homes of Judge Macaulay 
‘Jones, Joseph Rogers, and the Baldwins occupied the north. 
hide of Front Street between Yonge and Bay. Further 
‘westward, on the site of the old Queen's Hotel, were four 
dwellings owned by Captain Thomas Dick; these were soon 
to house Knox College, and a little later were altered to 
form Sword’s Hotel. To the rear, on Wellington Street, was 
Holland House, erected in 1832 and occupied by the Hon. 
Henry John Boulton, At the corner of York and Front 
Captain Strachan, son of the Bishop of Toronto, lived in a 
picturesque cottage, and the Bishop's Palace—at one time 
fone of three brick buildings in the town—adjoined the 
Front Street entrance. At the corner of Wellington and 
Simeoe was the Hagerman mansion, and eastward at the 
corner of Bay was a small white house entirely by itself. 
‘There were other outlying residences, but apart from a few 
on Yonge and Chureh Streets there were practically no 
buildings north of Lot (Queen) Street. 

‘Many Toronto business men followed the old 
custom of residing over their stores, though others lived in 
‘small dwellings in the immediate vicinity, especially to the 
east of Chureh Street. Among prominent retail store 
the late forties was that of Betley & Kay, located at the 
corner of King and Yonge; while the chief other retailers 
were Walker and Hutchinson's, P. Paterson's, and Walter 
MeFarlane’s. ‘These firms gradually became “one-price” | 
‘establishments, though business was in general character- 
ised by argument or hantering over the price. The good old 
sport of shopping, not unknown at present, was then in its 
heyday, and the amusement of going from Yonge Street to 
the Market before deciding what to buy or where to buy it 
was almost universal, One who was employed in a store 
fat that time recalled that the expression “We will look 
around, and return if not better suited elsewhere” was com- 
monly ‘ised by prospeetive customers. The anxiety of 
clerks to press sales was consequently painfully apparent, 
land the chief inducement was to offer a reduction in the 
price; while the lack of system in displaying goods, and the | 
seareity of customers, made business life “tiresome beyond 
deseription.”** 

140. €, Taylor: Toronto Called Back, 1886, p. 49. 
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‘The practice of cutting prices was, of course, demoral- 
ising to both buyer and seller, and usually led to exagger- 
ation and misrepresentation. Among other characteristics 
of business life in the early years of the city was the con- 
fusion caused by the various types of money in common use, 
In one of the establishments mentioned above the daily 
cash sales averaged £1,000 sterling; this was taken in at, 
five cashiers’ desks, usually by boys under sixteen years of 
age, whose rapid work in making change from the cheques 
handed in by some 400 salesmen was rather remarkable 
‘when one considers the difficultic 

“The eoins were farthings, half-pence, penee, sixpences, 
shillings, half-crowns, crowns, half-sovereigns and sov- 
ereigns, Farthings were strictly charged on all amounts 
to 2s. 6d., and no salesman could omit them at 2s. 54d. 
‘The desks have frequently been swept out to find a missing 
half-penny, as everything must balance. ‘There being no 
Canadian Silver Currency at this time, the process of 
making change out of what was technically called ‘specie’ 
was a perfect study. There were Mexican and United 
States dollars and half-dollars; United States 6{, 121, and 

S-cent pieces; English sixpences, shillings, half-crowi 
with a miscellaneous assortment from every other country. 

“Coin and bank note detectors were used in every place 
to ascertain the value of the coin and the genuineness of 
bank notes, especially thosg from the United States. As each 
had to make his own change in the absence of a cashier, 
this was found to be work of great difficulty,—to know 
when a York shilling ceased to possess that value by reason 
of abrasion or defacement and became a 10-cent piece in- 
volved many # dispute; and the same with all the other 
coins. In payment of a debt the Mexican dollar would so 
for 5s. 1d,, or $1.02, but in independent trading it was just 
one dollar. 

“Anyone visiting New York at this time and buying a 
newspaper, if he gave a good 25-cent pieve would generally 
lose in change through the manipulation of the boys from 
one to four cents, just as the boy happened to have more or 
less of the small coins. Toronto had no newshoys at this 
time. As for coppers I have no doubt a great many brass 
buttons found cireulation just by flattening the shanks. 
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‘This stato of things continued more or less for years, till the 
Decimal System was introduced by Act of Parliament, and 
the present silver coinage issued. Previous to this all 
‘wholesale or importing accounts were kept in sterling for 
French and English accounts, Halifax eurrency or $4 to 
the pound for Canadian, and in dollars and cents for the 
United States.”* 

Banking did not commence in Upper Canada until the 
carly twenties, and for some years thereafter only the Bank: 
of Upper Canada was available to the merchants of York. 
In the matter of loans there is no doubt that opponents of 
the Family Compact were at first discriminated against, 
but matters improved when the government connection was 
severed. The Bank of Upper Canada remained in business 
nearly half a century. John Ross Robertson gives the fol- 
Iowing account of the first buildin, 

“At the legislative session of 1821 was announced the 
royal assent to the Act passed in 1819 for the institution of 
fa bank which was to be situated at York, the seat of gov- 
ernment of the province, and was to be known as the Bank 
of Upper Canada. ‘The stock was not to exceed £200,000. 
It was to be opened when the deposit amounted to £20,000. 
‘The Government was allowed to subseribe for 2,000 shares, 
and it was declared that the institution might expire by 
limitation in 1848. ‘The bank began business somewhere 
about 1822, taking the corner part'of the building which is 
still standing at the south-east corner of King and Frederick 
Streets, the entrance to the bank being on Frederick Street. 
‘The vault of the bank—not much like vaults nowadays— 
‘may still be seen at the western end of the cellar, ‘The wall 
is of brick, about a foot thick at the front, but much thicker 
at the sides and rear. The interfor dimensions are about 
three feet square. The door is of iron, half an inch in 
thickness. Two locks, like ordinary door locks only 
stronger, were relied on to defend the treasure. At the 
point where the vault is located the outside foundation wall 
of the building is over three feet through and of stone. The 
bank occupied these premises quite a number of years. 

It was the middle of the century, however, before a 
"Tbitl, pp. 0-4. See also page 261 of the present work 
'sRobertson, op. eit, Val Y, pp. 268-1. 
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Stock Exchange came into being. On July 26, 1852, a small 
group of citizens met and resolved that “the gentlemen now 
resent do constitute themselves an association to be de- 
‘nominated the Toronto Stock Exchange”. ‘The aims of the 
organization were ‘‘to expedite the transfer of stocks and 
extend the circulation of Canadian credit”. It is a far ery 
from the stock market operations of that day to the heavy 
trading and the “bucket-shop” activities of modern times 
when “the markets” have become the great public gambling 
resort. In the early years of the Exchange speculative in- 
terest was but small, and a half hour spent each morning 
in one or other of the offices of the six members sufficed to 
carry ont the transfer of bonds and stocks; while seats on 
the first Exchange were valued at five dollars each. 

As cash was scarce it was usual for many years to pay 
wages in what was known as “store pay". ‘The ramil 
cations of this procedure are outlined by C. C. Taylor 

“Every builder or contractor made an arrangement with 
the various trades and stores for a line of credit, by which 
they could pay their workmen as much of their wages as 
possible with the smallest amount of cash. Orders were 
given on the stores, and mechanies’ wives went to make 
their purchases, earefully concealing their written ‘orders’ 
as long as the knowing salesman failed to draw out the fact 
of their existence, the object of the caution on the part of 
the frugal housewives being to ascertain the ‘eash’ price of 
the goods. If the ‘eat was let out of the bag’ the salesman 
at once ‘stood at ease’, knowing well that the customer had 
no alternative but to take out the value of the order. A few 
immigrants, in perfect innocence, would present these orders 
at onee, much to the satisfaction of the salesman. ‘The block 
of buildings known as Ritchey’s Terrace, and other large 
buildings, including churches, St. Lawrence buildings, ete., 
‘were largely paid for in this way.""" 

Ritchey's Terrace, itis of interest to remark, may still be 
seen on the north side of Adelaide Street, between York 
and Bay, and it has not been greatly altered since its con- 
struction in 1854. 

‘Wages were, of course, much lower than the seales in 
foree now, and there were no strikes for higher pay. The 

Taylor, op. eit, p. The 
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first strike in Toronto is said to have oceurred in 1847 when 
‘Messrs, Walker and Hutchinson introduced the first sewing- 
machine. The details are interesting: 

“Phe tailors in their employment, regarding this innova- 
tion as contrary to all their time-honoured ideas of the 
manufacture of clothing, at once rebelled. Had not the old 
needle been used by hand since the fig leaves were made 
into garments in the Garden of Eden? Then why should a 
new-fangled machine be invented to supersede the ancient 
system? The machine was only in use a few days when 
‘Messrs. Walker & Hutchinson, finding it so objectionable, 
agreed to discontinue its use, and handed it over to their 
‘men to use it as they thought proper. A day was appointed 
for the display of their triumph over machinery, and the 
disearded machine was exhibited on King Street, in the 
centre of a procession of the workmen, after which it was 
returned to the manufacturers in New York. The firm, in 
order to remove every trace of dissatisfaction, treated the 
men to a banquet the same evening.” 

‘The same writer gives an account of the characteristics 
of wholesale firms, of which Taylor & Stevenson was a 
prominent example, and of the difficulties attendant upon 
the introduction of commercial travelling in Canada in 
1851: 

“In 1850 the firm of Taylor & Stevenson was estab- 
lished, and their business was edrried on at the corner of 
Yonge and Colborne Streets, in the building now occupied 
by Messrs. Buntin, Reid & Co. It was then newly built, 
and was one of the finest warehouses in the city. Mr. 
Stevenson having had extensive connections with all the 
straw goods manufacturers in London and Bedfordshire, 
that trade was made a leading branch. The first importa 
tions of these goods, in the spring of 1851, were the largest 
that had ever been made into Canada, and having sent out 
cireulars, we had buyers from Windsor in the west to 
Brockville in the east. ‘The whole importations were closed 
out in a few weeks, and such was the quantity to be entered 
and packed that all hands were obliged to work for several 
‘weeks every night except Saturday till 2 or 3 o'clock, so as 
to get the goods forwarded within a reasonable time. To 
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obviate this in future the idea of taking the orders before- 
hand and shipping the goods direct soon took shape, and in 
the fall of that year samples were got out from the leading 
manufacturers, and the writer undertook to travel for 
orders. 

“Aiter the close of navigation there was only one 
regular mode of travelling. Weller’s Line of Mail Stages 
left daily for Montreal and Quebec, and in this way the 
writer, who was the first commercial traveller in Canada, 
started from Toronto. In these days of Pullman ears and 
‘commercial hotels to hear travellers complain of the dis- 
comforts and annoyances is rather amusing to those who 
have ploughed through mud and slush, sometimes carrying 
rails off the fences to pry the wheels of the stages out of 
the ruts, and again, in snow, carrying shovels to dig out 
the horses when large drifts were encountered; all which 

known to the writer by actual experience, 

“The accommodation for baggage for nine or ten pas- 
sengers consisted of a ‘rack’ at the back of the stage, so 
that baggage trunks and 300 Ibs. weight of samples were 
never even thought of up to the time of the opening of the 
railroads. To meet. this difficulty the writer had his 
samples sent out in miniature models, so small that samples 
representing thousands of dozens, for which he actually 
took orders, eould all be earried ina small valise. The ex- 
periment was a great sdecoss; the goods were all packed 
in England to the various marks, and in the spring of 1852 
‘were shipped in bulk to the various merchants from Quebec 

ant to Toronto for distribution, During 
that fall not a single traveller was met on the whole road, 
but the following season a gentleman appeared as a com- 
petitor from a New York house, and one or two others, 
amongst them Mr. Darling, of Montreal, in the hardware 
trade, and Mr. D. B. Macdonald in faney dry good: 

“The summer trips by steamers were very pleasant, but 
in the winter there was nothing but hardships, and in 
crossing the ice at different points very great danger. My 
rule was that wherever the mail driver would venture T 
would go. On one occasion, in erossing from Belleville to 
Picton, the ice had melted, and in the whole distance across 
the Bay of Quinté no ice could be seen—the horses being 
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almost knee deep in water. Again, in crossing from 
Kingston to Cape Vincent in the Mail Stage with four 
horses and a heavy mail with a large number of passengers, 
where the ice was cracking, the horses had to ‘jump the 
cracks’. Many rivers and canals were crossed in this way. 

“One adventure on the road will give an idea of snow 
drifts, ‘The town of Brockville was always to me, whether 
jn summer or winter, a delightful resting-place, a sort of 
oasis in my travels from east to west or vice versa. Young, 
men away from home in a new country will appreciate my 
feelings when I say that to find a sort of Canadian home, 
when a young traveller, was indeed a delightful feoling. 
Here I always rested for a few days amongst my friends— 
the Hon. George and Messrs. John and James Crawford and 
their connections, and especially Mr. Sheriff Sherwood and 
the late Hon. John Ross, whom I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing there frequently. 

“In the winter of 1858 I arrived there from the east in a 
heavy snow storm; it was the 28rd of December, and 1 
wished to get to Toronto by Christmas Day. On the 24th 
the Mail Stage came along, and having supplied ourselves 
with wooden shovels we started for Kingston. Having got 
on a few miles we found the drifts getting worse, and after 
repeated efforts in literally digging the horses out: we were 
‘compelled to put up at a small tavern on the road side, and 
here, with bitter regrets at my folly in not remaining at 
Brockville where I might have spent a pleasant Christmas, 
‘we were compelled to remain all Christmas Day. In the 
meantime the pathmasters had been notified by passengers 
that the track must be opened at their peril to allow Her 
‘Majesty's Mails to proceed, On the 26th we again started, 
having much the same shovelling as before, when, having 
got a few miles, we heard the sound of the down stage’s 
horn and knew the track had been broken, and arrived in 
Kingston in a reasonable time 
the formation of the Commercial ‘Travellers’ Associ- 
‘ation followed soon after the opening of the railroads, and 
has grown to immense proportions, as the annual reports 
of the various associations now existing abundantly show.”** 

Until after the middle of the century there were no 


"bid pp. 91-3. 
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elevators or hoists in use in Toronto. All goods, including 
the heaviest furniture, had to be laboriously carried to the 
upper floors of stores, and passengers walked up the stair- 
ways. In 1853, however, hoists of the old wheel-and-rope 
type were introduced in two buildings—a warehouse and 
the Bank of Commeree,—and others were installed later, 

It was a time, too, when orders sent by mail were long 
being filled, two weeks usually being the time required to 
obtain a reply to a letter sent to Montreal. ‘The arrival of 
the English mail onee a fortnight was an outstanding event, 
for many citizens, The following interesting details of the 
‘Toronto postal service of that period have been preserved: 

“In 1847, and up till 1852, the whole business of the 
Toronto Post Office was transacted in a small building on 
Wellington Street, where the present Exchange now stands, 
The delivery office was a room about 20 x 40 feet, and the 
Gistributing room was an old cellar-kitchen some 20 feet 
square. The staff up to 1850 consisted of a postmaster, 
‘three clerks, and a letter carrier. The postmaster was Mr. 
Charles Berezy, and the clerks John Armstrong, Christopher 
Walsh, and W. H. Pearson. John MeCloskey was letter- 
carrier, and a charge of one ‘copper’ was made on each 
letter delivered by him. 

“At this time, and up till 1860, the English mails were 
only delivered fortnightly—by stage from Halifax in 
winter, and partly by steamboats in summer. The rate of 
postage on English letters was 1s. 24d. sterling, or 1s. 4 d. 
Halifax currency (about 27 cents) ; the postage to Halifax 
wwas 28, 9.; Quebec, 1s. 6d.; Montreal, 1s. 2d.; Kingston, 
9d.; Windsor, 104d.; the lowest rate being 4id. 

‘"Im 1850 there were only about 400 boxes in the Post 
Office. Postage stamps were at this time unknown, and the 
postage on paid letters was written in red ink, and on 
impaid in black. The only visible representative of Her 
Majesty on ordinary occasions was either Mr. Walsh or 
Mr. Armstrong, who for the time being: combined in them- 
selves the office of receiving, delivery and inquiry clerks; 
and, as every letter must be taken to the Post Office, these 
gentlemen were known to every man, woman and ehild in 
Toronto and Yorkville who ever posted a letter."* 























Ibid, yp. 60-7. 
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Returning to the retail merchants, some account of the 
chief establishments of the late fifties will further illus- 
trate the business conditions of other days. The credit 
system was still in vogue, and many customers ran up bills, 
of thousands of dollars before any attempt at payment. 
Some firms suggest, like the Pantechnetheea, “Tis the 
ready money does it!”, but they must have had a difficult 
time competing with the great majority of credit merchants, 
‘The Pantechnetheca, it may be explained, was a dry goods 
store at 55-59 King Street East, operated by T. Hutchinson, 
Nephew & Co. Soon after its opening in 1853 an advei 
tising “dodge” was perpetrated upon the publie—much to 
the disgust of rival dry goods firms, who were more honest: 

“They secured the services of a gentleman of colour 
who, arrayed in gorgeous raiment, marched up and down 
in front of the Pantechnetheea premises and was announced 
by a obsequious page boy to be no less a personage than 
His Majesty the King of Delhi, who had revolted against 
the British during the great Indian Mutiny, and had, aiter 
fearful conflict, been captured by Her Britannic Majesty’ 
vietorious troops.” 

Late in 1858 the Pantechnetheca passed out of Toronto's 
‘mercantile picture, but the mention of Hutchinson's 
“Pantee”, as the young bloods of the day delighted to call 
it, recalls a more famous store—the Golden Lion, a few 
doors nearer Yonge Street. ‘The business was founded in 
1886 by Robert Walker and Thomas Hutchinson. In the 
late forties the name “Golden Lion” was adopted by this dry 
goods establishment, and a massive gilt figure of a lion 
‘was placed over the front door to provide the symbol. The 
business did not pass out of existence until the closing years 
of the century, and during its heyday in the fifties and 
sixties it was “the one store in Toronto where the country: 
people outside of Toronto habitually went... . They had 
confidence in the place, and the firm never did anything to 
show that this confidence was misplaced.” The partner- 
ship of Walker and Hutchinson was dissolved in 1858, and 
the ill-feeling, between the two led to the establishment of 
the Pantechnetheea, which became a bitter rival. 
Robertson, op. eit, Vol V, p. 18 
Sabid., pe Mt 
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The business contre long continued to be King Street, 
but while in earlier years it had been as far east as New 
(Jarvis) Street, it now extended to shops west of Yonge as 
well, and the street as a whole was the fashionable promen- 
ade of the city for several decades. On King Street West, 





‘opposite the old Globe office, was S. P. Coleman, “London 
Practical Hatter and Farrier”, who advertised “Hats that 
R Hats". Michie & Cos grocery store was in its present 
location. Founded by Alexander Ogilvie on May 1, 1885, as 
a first class grocery and liquor store, the establishment was 
located on land formerly owned by Jordan Post, pioneer 
watchmaker, whose wife Melinda is commemorated by the 
street near by. George Michie, senior clerk, became a 
partner in 1840, and-for nearly a century the family has 
operated the business through the many vicissitudes of 
changing conditions. For many years, until the nineties, 
the parade ground of Toronto's rank and fashion led past 
the door, and, though the shopping district has to a very 
considerable extent moved up Yonge, Michie’s has survived 
nearly a century of competition and depressions, depart- 
ment stores and chain stores—the only old grocery store 
still in operation. Dack’s, L4¢., Shoemakers since 1835, and. 
R. Score & Son, Tailors, founded in England in 1787 and in 
Canada in 1887, have also been a century on King Street. 
Another old’ firm—Rige Lewis & Son—eommenced its 
long eareer in 1847 “at the sign of the padlock” on the 
north-east corner of King and Toronto Streets, H. S. Scott 
& Co, having established the business under the name 
Yellington House” a few years earlier. As was custom- 
ary in those days, Rice Lewis’ family resided in the rooms 
above the store, ‘In 1858 the firm, “across from the post 
office” of that day, advertises among other hardware 
“Joseph Rodgers & Sons’ cutlery, James Dixon & Sons’ 
Electro Plate, and the newest designs of Papier Maché 
trays"2* The sign over the main door on King Street was a 
padlock, and a large padlock stood on the sidewalk near the 
entranee. In 1888 the firm removed to a new building a 
short distance westward, at the north-east corner of King 
and Victoria Streets, and there, until the autumn of 1938, 
Rice Lewis & Son, Ld., remained in business. 
See Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition, 1858. 
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Continuing the enumeration of some of the main 
mereantile establishments of 1868 we note that Rutherford 
and Saunders were Tailors and Hosiers at 52-54 King Street 
West, and advertis iscount for cash. Just west of 
Bay Street on King was J. H. Swan's “Ladiés’ Outfitting, 
Juvenile Clothing, and Baby-Linen Establishment”, and the 
owner announces himself “Importer of French and Eng- 
lish Infant and Juvenile Clothing. Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Under-clothing of every deseription”. In the St. Lawrence 
Buildings was John Ritchey’s Dry Goods Store, where 
customers were assured quality goods “at such prices as will 
defy competition”. At 14 King Street West, “at the Sign 
of the Three-dialled Illuminated Clock”, D. G. Carnegie 
sold watches, locks and jewellery “at about cost prices!” 

Confectioners and caterers who were famous long 
before Coles’, and previous even to Nasmith’s and Webb's, 
are reealled by the advertisements of George Coleman, 69 
King Street West, and A. Clark, 171 King Street East. 
Coleman specialised upon pastry cooking, and gave par- 
ticular attention to “weddings, private parties, public 
soirées, ete.” Clarke announced himself as “manufacturer 
of all kinds of plain & fancy bread, crackers, biseuits, tarts, 
sugar sticks, comfits, lozenges, almonds, mottoes, and all 
Kinds of candies", as well as confectionery, pastry and 
bread. “Temperance drinks of all kinds” were also dis- 
pensed at this store. 

Of special interest to females was the Beauty Parlour 
of that day—the “Antitinpacpliec, Misses Bates (from 
London, England), proprietors”. Announcing themselves 
as “Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Manufacturers”, at 31 King 
Street West, the sisters advertise their capabilities as 
follow: 

“Ladies' hair cut, shampooed, dyed and dressed. 
Families and schools attended. Children’s hair fashion- 
ably cut. Fronts, bangs, bunches, eaps and wigs made at 
the shortest notice. Hair dye and depilatory kept. Sole 
agents for Professor Liebeg’'s Hair Wash. 




















‘A fireside amusement long of outstanding popularity 
and still persisting in less sophisticated homes is called to 
mind by the advertisement of the Toronto Stereoscope 
Depot. In addition to views of Niagara Falls and 
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and of British and continental seenery, there was a series of 
“magnificent views of Egyptian ruins”, ‘The establishment, 


operated by Thomas Maclear in “the Masonic Buildings, 2 
doors north of the Post Offi, Toronto Street, also earried 
a line of “Ladies’ reticules, bags, portmonais, and other 
fancy goods, British manufactured writing and other 
papers, and a general stock of stationery wholesale”, 

dn the cightecn-ffties Yonge Street was beginning to 
develop as a merchandising district, though for many years 
it did not rival King Street. At the corner of Yonge and 
‘Temperance was Dodgson, Shields & Morton, “whose stock 
of teas, coffees, sugars, ‘tobaccos, and general groceries 
is large and choice, and imported expressly for their ex- 
tensive retail trade”, Their advertisement is suggestive of 
the abuses which frequently characterised business dealings 
in the fifties, for they state as one of their main aims, “ 
‘make no misrepresentations in effecting: sales” 

On Yonge Street also was J. & W. Cowan's Dry Goods 
Store. This firm was located on the west side, three doors 
north of Adelaide, then numbered 126 Yonge Street; and 
‘the unique part of their advertisement lies in its being in 
verse—in fact in the rhyming couplet. The allusions to 
competitors were no doubt appreciated by the readers of 
‘the day—and especially those to the “Pantee” and Golden 
Lion: 











Facis, Nor Fanes 
“'Mongst American cities, in numbers a host, 
‘Toronto, in puffing, of late rules the roast; 
Such dodges as travelling circuses try 

Are employed to entice the unwary to buy: 
Coarse daubings of monsters, ealled Kings and Sepoys, 
Adorn our shop fronts and amuse little boys, 

‘While rival establishments rush to the fray, 

With jolly old Lions and young cubs at play’, 

Fill our papers each morning with empty tirade, 
Until lies are considered the staple of trade. 

Must all Dry Goods Houses deseend to pretence, 

Nor dare advertise in the language of sense? 

Not believing that clap-trap ean earry much weight, 
‘That our Fall Goods are here we bes plainly to state; 
In Blankets and Flannels large stocks we now show, 
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White Shirtings at prices exeeedingly rare: 

Cloths, Ties, Shirts and Vestings for Gentlemen's wear; 

New styles in Rich Dress Goods, too long to define, 

From two to three dollars, and some eight and nine; 

New Delaines and New Cashmeres, the cheapest in town, 

‘The white spots on blue and the red spots on brown; 

New Prints, in fast colours, of patterns quite killing, 

Beginning at sixpence, up to a York shilling 

New Gloves and New Gauntlets and New Seoteh Wool Hose, 

‘The wearers we warrant will never be froze; 

Shirt bosoms stitched neater than if made by hand, 

From one and three upwards, attention command; 

New Capes in Black Cloth which you've only to see 

To acknowledge them cheap at eleven and three; 

Felt Hats, Plumes and Flowers, the fair ones to rack 

Ribbons, Blondes, Veils, Sewed Collars, and Black and 
White Lace: 

In short, every article known in the trade, 

So low, no abatement in price ean be made. 

‘Then let all who are anxious good value to find 

Bear Yonge Street and Cowan's Cheap Store in their mind.” 


Which will prove on inspection decidedly tow. 
i 








Another Yonge Street establishment was that of J. 7. 
Shapter, chemist and druggist, who announces himself as 
an “importer of English and Foreign Drugs, Chemicals, 
Patent Medicines, Surgical Instruments, Elastic Bandages 
and Stockings, Trusses, Enemas, Perfumery, and Drug- 
gists’ Sundries”. The patent medicines of the eighteen- 
fifties included the Castillian Hair Invigorator, Urquhart's 
Botanie Toothache Drops, and Dr. Buchan's Aperient & 
Digestive Bitters; of the last-named the ingredients “are 
exclusively from the vegetable kingdom”, and the diseases 
cured included almost every complaint known to medicine 
(as well as many unknown)—from Lowness of Spirits, 
Heartburn and Flatuleney, to “unpleasant sensation of ful- 
ness after eating”, St. Vitus’ Dance, and Marasmus, or 
“wasting of flesh in childhood and early youth”. 

For many years King Street remained the fashionable 
shopping district, and “doing King” appears to have been a 
major sport in the seventies and eighties. A contemporary 
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description outlines in an interesting if somewhat pompous 
and exaggerated style the social predominance of King 
Street: 

“Between the two principal streets of the Western 
Capital is a great gulf, made by the inflexible laws of so- 
ciety and fashion—a gulf as great as separates the Bowery 
from Broadway, the Rue de Rivoli from Rue Montparnasse, 
or Regent Street and Rotten Row from the humble thorough 
fares of Pentonville and the City Road. 

“The buildings on King Street are greater and grander 
than their neighbors on Yonge; the shops are larger and 
dearer; and last but not least King Streot is honoured by 
the daily presence of the aristocracy, while Yonge is given 
over to the business man, the middle-class and the beggar. 
‘Amid the upper classes there is a performance that goes on 
daily that is known among habitués as ‘doing King’. It 
consists principally of marching up and down a certain 
part of that street at a certain hour, performing, as it were, 
zko-tou to the goddess of Fashion, and sacrificing to her 
sister divinity of Society. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon the first stragglers 
appear on the scene, which extends perhaps a quarter of @ 
mile, These consists principally of young ladies, whose 
proper place should be at school, and young men attired in 
the height of fashion. By the time these ardent devotees 
have paraded a few tinies, the regular habitués make their 
appearance, and till six o'clock in the evening one side— 
for one side patronised—is crowded to excess. 

‘It is rather considered ‘the thing’ to patrol King 
Street in this manner; and of a fine evening every one who 
belongs to the élite, as well as many who do not, may be 
seen perseveringly trudging up and down, no doubt to thelr 
great comfort and to the intense discomfiture and dismay of 
others less smiled upon by nature or-less favoured by their 
tailors or their dressmakers. King Street is in a way a 
great social ‘Change, where everybody meets everybody 
and his wife; where the latest fashions are exhibited, and 
the last quotations of the matrimonial market are ex- 
changed. 

“Would you 
‘They are to be 
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how many young swells are doing nothing for a living? 
‘You are sure to find them on King Street. Would you wish 
to hear the last imprudence of young Harum Scarum, or 
the progress of Miss Slowcome’s engagement? You may be 
sure before you take half-a-dozen turns some conversant, 
intelligent busy-body of your acquaintance will have 
whispered the facts of the case in your ear, all of which 
he has ‘On the best authority, sir’. It is on King Street 
that Clelius makes his appointment with Clelia for their 
afternoon walk; that Thersites, jealousy-stricken, scowls 
at Adonis; and that Pomponia depreciates the value of her 
dear friend Amaltheus’ new silk and trimmings. There 
Cornelia, the careful mother, brings out her treasures and 
exhibits to the publie gaze those desirable lots of which 
she is 80 anxious to dispose on advantageous terms. While 
far above all, Diogenes, in his garret, little more roomy or 
commodious than the ancient ‘tub’, looks down upon the 
motley throng, notices their petty follies and foibles, and 
thanks his lucky stars that he is not as other men.”* 

‘There are still many people living who have vivid 
memories of the Toronto of half a century ago, and who 
recall the King Street shopping district which has just been 
described. Fred Williams lists some of the business 
symbols which were in evidence at the time—and in some 
instanees, notably in the case of barber shops, still persist: 

“The Golden Lion of Robert Walker and Sons, the 
clothier: 

‘The padlock and key of Rice Lewis & Company. 

‘The acorn of Oak Hall. 

‘The mammoth of Thomas Thompson, the elothier. 

The griffin of Petley & Hughes, the clothiers. 

The Queen Vietoria of Lawson's Victoria Tea House 

‘The book of Brown Brothers, the booksellers and 
stationers—all on King East, 

‘And then on Yonge Street: 
‘The golden boot of William West. 
‘The bear of William Lugsden. 
‘The Indian and the Highlander at two tobacconists. 
‘The big hat at Perry's.” 
Canadian Hlustrated Newe, September 3, 1870. 


"Fred Wiliams: In Toronto Fifty Years Ago. (Toronta Mail and 
Empire, January 17, 1984) 
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‘And there was, too, John Wanless’ aluminum clock, and, 
Ambrose Kent's “Indian clock” with two figures in the rear 
alternating in striking out the time on circular drums; both 
of these were on the site of the present Robert Simpson 
Company. James Scott’s Golden Fleece store advertised 
woollens by a gilded lamb over the entrance, and Holt, 
Renfrew’s establishment on King Street East spérted its 
sign “Purveyor to the Queen’—which has more recently 
become “By Special Appointment of His Majesty King 
George the Fifth.” 

In spite, however, of the undoubted predominance of the 
south side of King Street, it appeared to Timothy Eaton in 
1869 that Yonge Street was the place to establish business. 
With the previous experience of a general store in St. 
Mary's, he announced a striking departure from generally 
accepted rules of business—“One price to all, and spot 
cash”. On December 8, 1869, he personally unlocked the 
door of his dry goods store at 178 Yonge Street, then the 
south-west corner of Yonge and Queen. Seven years later 
the small store was extended forty fect in the rear, and the 
stock inereased by the addition of floor coverings and 
bedding. In 1877 a second floor was devoted to a show 
room for cloaks, millinery and similar apparel, and the 
sales staff had inereased from two men, a woman, and a 
boy to 20 clerks and a.pony delivery wagon! In 1888 the 
business was removed to its present site, and in 1884 the 
first catalogue—of 82 pages—was distributed at the In- 
dustrial Exhibition. ‘The original mail-order staff com- 
prised a woman to select the goods and a boy to tie up the 
parcels, Baton's great success undoubtedly resulted in part 
from the policy of purchasing for cash in world markets, 
but there are many other factors in the great development: 
signified by the 40,000 employees under the Eaton name, 
and the hundreds of millions of dollars of annual turnover. 
‘An interesting survival of other times when people adhered 
very strongly to their convictions is found in connection 
with the Baton name. ‘The founder of the business decided 
that he would sell neither playing eards nor tobacco, and 
this remained the policy of the firm long after his death; 
even today, though cards are sold and one may obtain 
cigarette-lighters and other smokers’ accessories, tobacco 
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two great department stores having long since changed the 
‘Toronto shopping centre from King Street to Queen and 
Yonge. 

Recent developments in merchandising are outside the 
scope of this chapter, but the facilities, conveniences and 
serviees provided by the modern department store show 
progress as great as in any other field of activity. In recent 
years chain stores have provided effective competition in 
‘many lines of business, and, with the department stores 
and their extensive mail order service, have made it in- 

reasingly difficult for the small independent shop—so 
characteristic of an earlier period—to operate successfully. 
We live in a day of big business—amalgamations, trusts 
and combines—but the small merchant with the personal 
touch has not yet followed the small tradesman into 
oblivion, Will the future see mass buying restricted and 
the “Tittle fellow” protected by legislative enactment, or will 
the gradual disappearance of the smaller establishments be 
considered merely another evidence of economic evolution 
and progress? 
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“the boy is tall and strong of his age and has been 
‘employed in country business, but brought up principally 
‘as a houge servant; they are each of them servants for 
Ife, ‘The price for the woman is one hundred and fifty 
dollars, for the boy two hundred dollars, payable in three 
years with interest from the day of sale, and to be proper! 
‘secured by bond, ete, But one-fourth less will be taken 
ready money.”* 

In the days when many people were illiterate, trade 
symbols were commonly affixed to the entrance of shops, 
and in York customers wore led inside not by a signboard 
indicating the name of the owner but by such old English 
emblems as the Pestle and Mortar, the Crowned Boot, the 
Tea-chest, the Axe, the Saw, the Fowling-piece, the Plough, 
the Golden Fleece, the Anvil and Sledge-hammer, and the 
Horse-shoe. ‘There was one, too, which was not an English 
survival,—that of the Indian Trapper, which indicated the 
dealer in furs. 

‘The first carpenters and builders in Upper Canada were 
the soldiers, and upon the arrival of settlers every man 
was his own builder. ‘The construction of log houses did 
not call for much specialised skill, and there was in the 
carliest pioneer period but little variation in the architecture 
or appearance of home, workshop, store, church or mill. 
One of the first skilled tradesmen in York was Eliphalet 
Hale, who announees in the Gazette of March 80, 1799, that 
he will come from Newark (Niagara) to York “to receive 
proposals for, and commence bricklaying, lathing and 
plastering”. Hale was a very important and useful eitizen 
of the early town, erecting many houses of improved con- 
struction, as well as receiving a number of contracts for 
the building of roads and bridges, the removing of stumps 
from the streets, and similar work. A few years later he 
advertises that he has bevome a shoemaker 

“Take notice: the subscriber takes this method to in- 
‘form the publie that he carries on the boot and shoe making 
business, the next door north of Alexander Wood's, Esq., 
where Suwarrow, common and half boots, fine and coarse 
shoes, slippers, ete., are made by Eliphalet Hale, 








bid, February 15, 1806, hid, March 80, 1799, 
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“N.B—Written or verbal orders from any gentlemen 
will be thankfully received and punetually attended to.”* 

Perhaps Daniel Tiers was the first chairmaker in York. 
‘Most manufactured articles were brought from Montreal 
by bateau, but Tiers announces that he is enlarging his 
business and ean supply customers with “armed chairs, 
settees, and dining ditto; fan-back and brace-back chairs”. 
‘The interesting fact is also mentioned that “he very shortly 
expects a quantity of different paints; it will then be in 
his power to finish his chairs in the best manner.’ Paint, 
it may be explained, was not easily obtainable in early 
times, 

Another famous carly trade was that of the saddler 
and harness-maker. Calvin Banister, located on the north 

ide of King Street, near George, was perhaps the first 

practical saddier in York. His announcement follows: 

“The subscriber informs the inhabitants of York and its 
vicinity that he has taken the shop next door east of Mr. 
Mosley's dwellings house, and on the Ist of September next 
will commence the saddling business in all its different 
branches, and will be happy to supply all who favour him 
with their commands. 

“Harness and all kinds of repairing will be done on the 
shortest notice, by the public's humble servant, 


“Calvin Banister. 





Even a watchmaker was established in the diminutive 
capital of the provine 

“Blisha Purdey—Watehmaker—begs leave to inform his 
friends and the public that he has taken a room in the house 
of Mr. Marther, where he repairs and cleans watches of 
all kinds in the best manner and on the most reasonable 
terms. All orders left for him at said house will be duly 
attended to. He has a small but clegant assortment of 
Jewellery for sale.”" 

At least as early as 1799 York had a fashionable tailor, 
for one glorying in the unique name of Evean Eveans, with 
the added lustre of hailing from London, announces his 
business in a very neat note: 

“Ibid, March 15, 1806, “Ibid, August 22, 1807, 
‘bid, January 30, 1802. “Thi, April 19, 1800. 
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“Byean Eveans, taylor and habit maker, (From London), 
having taken a room in a small building belonging to Mr, 
Willcocks for the purpose of prosecuting the duties of his 
trade, begs leave to inform the ladies and gentlemen of York 
that he has commenced the above business, and to those 
who may honour him with their commands he flatters him- 
self, from his experience, to afford satisfaction.”* 

‘A few years later we find a competitor, this time from 
New Yor! 

“Samuel Bell, fashioner, lately arrived from New York, 
informs the publie that he has commenced business at 
shop, kept at the Widow Oshorne’s, facing Capt. Kendrick’s, 
where he will carry on the fashionable tailoring business 
with the greatest despatch and on the most reasonable 
terms.—Ladies and gentlemen wishing to favour him with 
their eustom may depend on the strictest punctuality, 

“York, July 12th, 1805." 

Samuel Jackson commenced business as a hatter about 
the same time, He hopes to receive cash for his hats, will 
accept furs or produce, but will have none of eredit: 

‘amuel Jackson informs his friends and the publie in 
general that he is commencing the hatting business opposite 
to Thos. Ridout, Bsq., in the town of York, where he will 
take all kinds of furs, lamb's wool and country produce, or 
cash itself will be received for hats, but no eredit need be 
asked." 

One Rock calls to our attention that there was at least 
fone hairairesser in York in 1800. In a day of wigs and 
beards, puffs and curls, the hairdresser had little of the 
barber about him, but his establishment was the beauty 
parlour of the day: 

‘Rock, Hair Dresser, from London, begs leave to inform 
the ladies and gentlemen of York and its vicinity that he 
will open shop on the 25th instant, in Mr. Cooper's house, 
next the Printing office. All orders left for him at said 
place will be punetually attended to. N.B.—Shop customers 
‘and others will be dressed on the most reasonable terms.” 

York had bakers almost from its commencement, and 
Ubid., June 8, 1700. Tb, Rebrwary 9, 1808, 

"Ibid, July 20, 1805, >Tbid, April 5, 1800, 
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the early industry appears to have centred around Jordan’s 
‘York Hotel, at one time the town’s most important hostelry. 
In the rear of Jordan's, detached from the other buildings, 
there long stood a solid structure of brick, eircular and 
dome-shaped without and vaulted within, and of consider 
able height and diameter. This was Paul Marian’s public 
oven. Marian, or Morin, a Frenchman, was not the first 
baker in York, for he refers to a predecessor in his announce- 
ment of November, 1801: 

“Paul Morin begs leave to inform his friends and the 
publie that he has declined carrying on the baking business 
for Mr, Beaman and now carries it on in all its branches on 
his own account at the house formerly oceupied by Mr. 
Beaman, where they may be supplied with bread at the rate 
of four Ibs. for a shilling; biscuits, buns, eakes, ete. He 
hopes by assiduity and attention to his business to merit 
‘encouragement. 

‘N.B.—Any person sending flour to be baked by him 
will receive seven Ibs. of bread for every six Ibs. of flour.” 

Morin was contemporary with another baker, Francois, 
Beleour, who, though slightly outbid by Morin in the amount 
of bread given to those who brought flour to be baked (for 
he advertised only “pound for pound”), was yet, perhaps, a 
little ahead of him in service, for he delivered bread, cakes 
‘and buns, and also baked meat in hig bake-oven for any who 
wished. For the convenience of small families Beleour made 
bread in loaves of two, three and four pounds’ weight. In 
1804 Morin advertised “nine loaves for a dollar, on paying 
ready money”, but he does not state the size." Many years 
after Jordan's ceased to function as a hotel, Morin's bake- 
oven, repaired and somewhat extended, rendered valuable 
service, for in it was baked by Messrs. Jackes and Reynolds 
a large supply of bread furnished in 1888-9 to the Regulars 
and militia in Toronto. 

Imported wines were greatly favoured by the gentry of 
York, and breweries might consequently be expected to 
appear somewhat later than in other towns, particularly 
since there was a considerable manufacture of birch beer, 
a popular drink hardly to be classed with the regular prod- 

















“Ibid, November 14, 1801, “Tbid,, May 19, 1804, 
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uct. ‘The first advertisement relative to brewing is that 


of Robert Henderson in 1805, and it is probable that he had 
been in business for several years previous to that date 

‘The subscriber informs his customers and the publie 
‘in general that he has commenced brewing for the season; 
and is now ready to deliver strong and table beer in barrels 
and half barrels, of good quality, and intends to begin brew- 
ing his keeping ale for the ensuing summer, in the course of 
next month—and pledges himself that more attention than 
ever shall be paid the quality of his keeping beer. Robert 
Henderson. N.B.—Cash paid for barley, wheat and other 
country produee, An active boy wanted.”* 

In the York Gazette of November 18, 1811, appears an 
announcement by the Henderson estate, offering for rent 
for one year “a malt house, Brew House, ete. with all the 
implements and utensils for carrying on the brewing.” 
‘The site of this (probably the first) brewery is not given, 
but it was no doubt located on the south-east corner of 
Sherbourne and Duchess Streets. An authority deseribes 
the manufactory as consisting in 1820 of “a stone malt 
house and granary, a range of small frame buildings along 
Duchess Street, where the malt was ground in a handmill, 
‘and a row of arches dug in the bank, finished with masonry 
and covered with earth. These arches, which extended 
fifty feot along the south side of the lot, were used for 
storing the beer and fermenting tubs”." The malt house 
and granary was being used a century later as an auto- 
mobile supply shop, but all the other buildings have long 
since disappeared. Thomas Stoyell and John Doel were 
among the later proprietors of the establishment, Doel re- 
moving to a brewery at the north-west corner of Bay and 
Adelaide Streets, adjoining his home. 

‘Among the most typical manufactures of the pioneer 
period were the making of candles by the chandler, and 
‘of soap and potash in a potashery, the two types of work: 
being frequently carried on in one plant. Many people, 
even in towns, made their own candles and soap, while some 
\eriid, September 28, 1505. 
vsYork Gusotte, November 13, 1811 


‘sJohn Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Canada: What Art Has Done 
for Canadian History. 1OYT. p. 14 
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farmers engaged also in the more complicated potash manu- 
facture, Other householders were content to accumulate 
grease and exchange it for soap and candles when the 
chandler called at their door. Among the earliest tallow 
chandlers in York was William Smith, who followed that 
‘occupation at least as early as 1810, ‘There was a great 
trade with England in wood ashes and potash, which is 
recalled by the following advertisement: 

“Ashes wanted. Seven pence, Halifax currency, per 
bushel for house ashes will be given delivered at the Potash 
Works (opposite the jail), and five penee, same eurreney, if 
taken from the houses; also eight pence, New York cur- 
rency, for field ashes delivered at the works. It is reeom- 
mended to those persons who have ashes to be careful in 
keeping them dry, otherwise they will not be taken, Any 
quantity will be received at a time by W. Allan, York.”"* 

W. Allan held in the following year (1801) the offices of 
Collector of Duties and Inspector of Pot and Pearl Ashes 
and Flour, and in later years he was Postmaster; but he was 
not the only dealer in ashes, for Duke Kendrick erected a 
potashery on lot No. 7, west side of Yonge Street, in De- 
cember, 1799. Under the heading “Ashes! Ashes! Ashes!” 
‘he advertises the price he is prepared to pay, with the ex- 
planation (whieh had often to be made in pioneer days) that 
“he conceives it his duty to inform those who may have 
ashes to dispose of, that it will not be in his power to pay 
‘eash, but merchandise at eash price”. 

In later years, just before York became the city of 
Toronto, Peter Freeland’s soap and candle factory was 
erected on the wharf at the foot of Yonge Street. Freeland 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and in 1819 emigrated to 
America, Soon afterwards he removed to Montreal and, 
with his brother William, carried on the soap and candle 
business until 1880, whereupon Peter removed to York. 








“Upper Canada Gazette, November 22, 1800, N. Y. €.” (New, Yorke 
‘eurrency) ‘was. $850 to the, 4y or 12% cenfe to ‘the “York 
Shiling”; while in "Quebec", “ilalifax” or “Provincial” cure 

iy the shilling” wae 20. conts andthe. £=S400. "The & 
Sterling ‘had ite traditional value of $486%, and there was 
in circulation & variety of miscellaneous coins’ wich increased 
a the years pasced. (See also pp. 258-0.) 
“Mbid., December 21, 178. 
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Concerning the factory which he opened here John Ross 
Robertson says: 

“The land, and land eovered by water, upon which the 
building was erected, was purchased, the west half from 
Judge Sherwood in 1882, and the east half in 1836 from 
Peter McDougall. ‘The factory was frame and stood on the 
wharf at the foot of Yonge Street on the east side. The 
water lot extended from Scott to Yonge Street, and from 
the top of the bank to the Windmill Line, and, owing to the 
fact that almost the whole property was land covered with 
water, the soap works had to be built on eribs sunk with 
stone. The dimensions of the building were ninety feet 
by forty, and three storeys high, having large double doors 
in each end. Some of the iron soap-kettles and sections of 
kettles were imported from Scotland, as at that early date 
there were no facilities for making them in Canada, ‘The 
balance of the machinery or plant was made in Canada, ex- 
cepting the candle moulds, which had to be imported from 
the United States, 

“The two large sheds shown in the foreground of the 
sketeh, that is the long one to the right and that in the 
centre, were used for storing wood ashes; and alkali for 
converting the tallow, grease, rosin, ete., into soap was 
extracted. The lime was used for eausticising the above- 
named alkali by mixing it in certain proportions with the 
ashes previous to leaching with water. The ice was used 
in warm weather for the purpose of hardening the candles 
in the moulds, so that they might be more easily extracted. 
‘The large shed to the left was a storehouse, where rendered 
tallow in barrels was stored, the supply being drawn from 
Canada, the United States and Russia, Other raw materials 
were used in large quantities, such as palm oil from the 
west coast of Africa, and rosin, prineipally from the Caro- 
Tinas.” 

‘The old factory recalls the merry days when ‘Toronto 
Bay was full of wild ducks. Tt is said that they were “so 
plentiful around the wharf that Mr. Freeland used to shoot 
them from the factory door or windows. Mr. Richard Tin- 
ning was one day walking along the shore when some ducks 























‘ndohn Ross Robertson: Landnarks of Toronto, 1804-1044. Vo. , 
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‘The days of hand labour and primitive machines are well exemplified 
inthe iluetration. 





PETER FREELAND's SOAP AND CANDLE FacToRY, 1882-65 i 


‘This well-known establishment was located on a whaef at the Toot of 
"Yonge Street 














Looxina West ar YoNae AND NEWGATE (ADELAIDE) 
STREETS IN 1834, 
‘This Interesting skotch of the Ketchum establishment, which at one 
time furnished most of the Home Distriet with leather ie based ‘upon 
‘deception provided in 1880 by tie 90-year eld foreman 











JouN Dost’'s Home AND BREWERY, ADELAIDE AND BAY 
STREETS 
As the distict was in the outskirta of oatly Toronto it was considered 
a secluded place for the meetings of William Lyon Mackensie'e 
“Panos”, 
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flew up from the water. He fired at them without looking 
where the shot was going, and it crashed into the windows 
of the factory, Mr. Freeland ran out with a number of men 
to repel the invaders. In the factory was a tame muskrat 
that used to dine on fish eaught by the men, The fishermen 
dried their nets alongside of the factory, and one day the 
muskrat got into the net and was being hauled in. He 
swam around inside of the wooden floats trying to make his 
escape; finding that he could not dive under them, he sud- 
denly sprang over and thus made his escape.”** 

(Old inhabitants of Toronto remembered the days when 
the tallow for Freeland’s factory used to be transported 
from Rochester in schooners. On one oceasion “a schooner 
thus loaded was caught in a terrible storm off the Island, 
and the sailors threw the cargo of tallow into the lake. At 
the same time there was a considerable amount of salt on 
board, which might much better have been thrown over- 
board, instead of the more valuable tallow, the salt being 
in the hold and the tallow on deck. For weeks they were 
fishing up this tallow along the shore of the lake. Many 
tricks were practised by these ‘Yankee’ tallow merchants, 
as, for instance, on opening one of the barrels a large stone 
‘was found imbedded in it, weighing about one hundred 
pounds, which Mr. Freeland had paid for as tallow.”** 

During the Rebellion of 1887 there was a scarcity of 
labour, and Freeland was compelled to run the soap into 
boxes instead of cutting it into bars; it was then sold in 
large masses, just as the boxes had moulded it. After 
factory hours some of the men spent their time around the 
kitchen fire moulding bullets. But those who made soap 
at Freeland’s would hardly recognise today's process of 
‘manufacture. 

‘A number of York's early manufactories were located on 
the River Don, some of them outside the limits of the town, 
An editorial note, probably written by William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, outlines the seope of enterprises in operation in 1827, 
‘and makes some suggestions for the expansion of industry in 
the Don Valley: 

“About three miles out of town, in the bottom of a deep 





ravine, watered by the River Don and bounded also by 
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beautiful and verdant flats, are situated the York paper 
mill, distillery, and Mr. Shepard's axe-grinding machinery, 
and Messrs, Helliwell’s large and extensive brewery. T went 
out to view these improvements a few days ago and re- 
turned much gratified with witnessing the paper mann 
facture in active operation; as also the bold and pleasing 
scenery on the banks of the Don. The river might be made 
navigable, with small expense, up to the brewery; and, if 
the surrounding lands were laid out in five-aere lots all the 
way to town, they would sell to great advantage 

Among old-time breweries Doel's—famous as the meet 
ing-place of the organisers of the Rebellion of 1837—and 
Bloor’s, from which the great east-west thoroughfare takes 
its name, stand out prominently in Toronto's history. Pre- 
vious to 1880 Joseph Bloor, an Englishman, was proprietor 
of the Farmers’ Arms Inn, conveniently situated near the 
market-place. In his time that section of the city was 
usually called The Devil's Half Acre. About 1880 he re- 
moved to the village of Yorkville, and soon afterward estab- 
lished a brewery in the ravine north of the first concession 
road, now Bloor Street. The building and its surroundings 
are well described by John Ross Robertson: 

“It was a low red-brick building one hundred feet long 
and fifty or sixty feet wide. Tt stood at the bottom of the 
ravine, on the south side of the ereek, a little to the east of 
the present iron bridge at the head of Huntley Street. It 
‘was in operation in 1835, and probably for four or five years 
previous to that date. ‘The stream which was larger then 
than now was dammed up at this point to give water-power 
for grinding. A big pond several acres in extent was thus 
made, and in the spring the water would back up nearly 
to Yonge Street. ‘The brewery was reached by a roadway 
running down the ravine from Bloor Street at the head of 
Huntley Street. Picturesque as the spot is even now, it 
was still more so at that time when the woods were thieker 
and nature in her primeval beauty. At the top of the hill 
‘on the northern side stood the cottage of Charles Jarvis, 
from which steps led down the steep declivity. ‘There was 
an entrance to the brewery at the south side and also on 
the east side.” 

"The Colonial Advocate, August 9, 1827 
Robertson, op. oft, Vol. Ty ps 211. 
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‘The highway near which Bloor built his brewery was, 
carly known as the Sydenham Road, and for a time as St. 
Paul's Road. He and Sheriff Jarvis were prominent in lay- 
ing out the village of Yorkville, which narrowly eseaped 
the name Bloorville—as well as Rosedale and Cumberland, 
which were suggested. Bloor operated his brewery only a 
few years. On one occasion, when he was drawing sand 
from the Island, his team of horses broke through the ice 
and were drowned. At that time, it may be explained, all 
sand used for industrial purposes in Toronto was hauled 
from the Island—or, more accurately, the Peninsula. 

In the same locality, but somewhat northward—beyond 
the Blue Hill Ravine—was once to be found “Rowland Burr's 
Folly". This large unfinished frame building, gable towards 
the street, long stood on the west side of Yonge, with all its 
windows boarded up. It was to have been a carding or 
falling mill, worked by machinery driven by the stream in 
the valley below; but either the poor wool supply or de- 
ficiencies in the building and its location rendered Burr's 
scheme abortive 

Rowland Burr was one of those men who are ahead of 
their time. A born engineer and mechanic, his ideas and 
schemes were frequently too advanced for the cireum- 
stances in which he was placed. He was from Pennsylvania, 
and was full of the energy and enterprise characteristic of 
Americans; but he lacked the training which might fre- 
quently have saved him from errors of judgment, He was 
foremost among projectors of a canal between Lake On- 
tario and Georgian Bay vid the valley of the Humber and 
Lake Simcoe, and personally surveyed the route and pub- 
lished a report upon it. He suggested @ plank tramway 
on Yonge Street north of Lot (Queen), and a short plank 
road was at one time constructed over the worst part of 
the highway between that intersection and Yorkville. He 
was responsible also for the eutting down of the Blue Hill, 
long a terrible ordeal to travellers. Concerning his factory 
enterprises it may be said that he built, either for himself 
or others, a considerable number, and obtained and installed 
the complicated plant of each of them at a time when such 
undertakings were not easy to accomplish, owing to the 
backwardness of the country and the few facilities for im- 
porting and transporting heavy machinery inland, 
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A small manufactory of special interest, because of its 
situation was Samuel Carr's Glue Factory, which stood until 
1851 on the eastern side of Church Street between Gerrard 
and Carlton. Just beyond this establishment was a large 
patch of bush land, a popular rendezvous of the idle youths 
‘of Toronto, Church Street then terminated at Carlton 
Street, but a narrow sand road led to the edge of Molly 
‘Wood's Bush, as the district was long locally known. 

Mention of an establishment for the manufacture of 
glue recalls that in June, 1846, the erection of factories was 
regulated by Couneil to prevent noisy or malodorous estab- 
lishments from being built near any street line; to insist 
that all manufactories, blacksmith shops, ete., should be 
constructed of brick or stone with metal-covered roofs; and 
stipulating that factories “emitting any disagreeable 
ceffluvia” should have chimmeys of sufficient height to carry 
them off. The occasion for these regulations appears to 
have been the application of Edwin Bell for permission to 
erect a soap and eandle factory. 

‘An industry early among the most important was that 
of the waggon-maker. As civilisation advanced, the making 
of various types of carriages and buggies developed; while 
jn modern times most of such manufactories have passed out 
of existence, or—as in the case of the McLaughlin Carriage 
Factory, Oshawa,—entered the new field of motor-car con- 
struction. Between 1887 and 1849 John Bell operated a 
carriage and farm implement factory on Victoria Street 
north of Adelaide, where the Confederation Life building 
was later erected. His products were famous throughout 
the Home District and beyond as being constructed in the 
newest designs and furnished with the latest improvements. 
John Ross Robertson gives a good deseription of the life 
and times of John Bell: 

He made not only reaping machines but ploughs, har- 
rows, cultivators, horse rakes, and seed drills. Besides this 
decidedly miscellaneous assortment of goods he built heavy 
wagyons, and he also was able to make far more carriages, 
buggies and gigs than he could find purehasers for, those 
who were able in those days to indulge in the luxury of a 
carriage being very few and far between. That was the 
time when in early spring the old title of ‘muddy’, as ap- 
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plied to York, would do equally well for Toronto, At that 
sseason of the year waggons drawn by oxen might frequently 
be seen stuck fast in the mud on both Adelaide and Victoria 
Streets, requiring all the assistance that could be rendered 
them to extricate both the oxen and the vehicle they were 
attempting to draw from their very uncomfortable position. 

“It is said by old residents in Toronto that Bell built the 
first reaping machines ever made in Canada, He was an 
exhibitor of these implements at the Provincial Exhibition 
held in Hamilton in 1847, and obtained a diploma for the 
same. This honorary distinetion is still extant and in pos- 
session of one of the members of Mr. Bell's family. Bell 
only lived to complete about twenty reaping machines; 
he fell a victim to the cholera epidemic prevailing in To- 
ronto in 1849, 

“The late Mr. George Crookshank was one of Mr. Bell's 
earliest customers. He purchased one of the first, if not the 
very first machine built at the Vietoria Street factory, and 
placed it on his Yonge Street farm ten miles north of To- 
ronto. There was a great prejudice against these machines 
in the minds of the working classes of the day, as they were 
fearful that their introduction would affect the rate of 
wages. ‘Threats to burn the barns and other farm buildings 
belonging to Mr. Crookshank were freely indulged in, but 
were, happily for all parties, never carried into effect. "Bell 
claimed for his reaper that it would eut ten acres of wheat, 
‘oats or barley daily. Whether it was quite as great a sue. 
cess as this is not known, but at any rate Mr. Crookshank 
‘was fully satisfied with his bargain.” 

Bell constructed also some of the first cabs used on 
Toronto streets. Like all ships, as well as the earliest loco- 
motives, these pioneer vehicles of city transportation were 
named. The first that Bell made was called General Wolfe, 
while subsequent creations were dignified by the appella. 
tions Wellington and General Brock. Cabs soon became 
too numerous to bother naming, but in modern times the 
motor-car has displaced the horse-drawn vehicle to such an 
extent that cabs and carriages have become curiosities. 

William Dixon’s “Longacre Carriage Works”, 53-55 Ade- 
laide Street West, next door to Grand’s Sale Stables, was 
“Mbid, Vol. H, p. 713. 
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among the best known in Canada in the seventies and 
cighties, A contemporary description states that the build 
ing “is one of the most imposing and best-arranged car- 
riage factories in the Province of Ontario. ‘The style of 
architecture is Venetian, and the materials are red brick 
and cut stone with white brick dressings. The building 
contains four storeys and a basement. 

“The basement is used as the blacksmith’s shop and iron- 
working department. ‘The ground and first floors are used 
fas show rooms, and the stock on hand embraces some fine 
specimens of the carringe-builder’s art in buggies, phaetons, 
Tandaus and family carriages, some of them being marvels 
of beautiful finish and perfect workmanship. The upper 
floors of the building are devoted to the various departments 
of the trade, and the repairing of all kinds of vehicles, 
sleighs, cutters, ete. 

“Mr. Dixon first began business in this city in 1857, at 
that time doing all the work himself, and since then the 
business has developed until now (1877) he is the head of 
the largest carriage-building establishment in the Dominion. 
- ++, A large number of carriages are built by Mr. Dixon, 
his average build at present being from 300 to 400 per 
‘annum, and these are shipped to all parts of the Dominion, 
‘and occasionally to the States and Europe.”* 

Among the most important early foundries was Goods, 
located on the east side ‘of Yonge Street, a short distance 
north of Queen. Ploughs, stoves, and other heavy hardware 
were turned out by this factory for many years, but it is, 
chiefly remembered now as the place where Ontario's first 
locomotive, the Toronto, was constructed. There may be 
1a few people still living who can recall the notable sight as 
the Toronto was slowly and laboriously urged through the 
streets from Good's Toronto Locomotive Works southward 
to its destination on the line of the old Northern Railway. 
In an issue of the Canadian Journal is a lithograph of the 
locomotive, and the following aceount: 

“We have much pleasure in presenting our readers with 
1a drawing of the first locomotive engine constructed in 
Canada, and indeed, we believe, in any British colony. ‘The 
Toronto is certainly no beauty, nor is she distinguished for 
J, Timperlake: Mustrated Toronto, Past and Present. 1877. p. 205 
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any peculiarity in construction, but she affords a very strik- 
ing illustration of our progress in the mechanical arts, and 
of the growing wants of the country. The Toronto was 
built at the Toronto Locomotive Works, which were estab- 
lished by Mr. Good in October, 1852. The order for the 
Toronto was received in February, 1853, for the Ontario, 
Simeoe and Huron Union Railroad. The engine was com 
pleted on the 16th of April and put on the track the 26th 
of the same month, Her dimensions are as follows: eylinder 
16 inches diameter, stroke 22 inches, driving wheel 5 feet 
6 inches in diameter, length of internal fire box 4 feet 6 
inches, weight of engine 25 tons, number of tubes 150, 
diameter of tubes 2 inches.” 

In 1882 Charles Perry was the proprietor of a foundry 
in York, and, in addition to the regular products usually 
associated with such manufaetories, he entered into the 
work of supplying the latest type of printing presses to the 
printers of York and elsewhere. In the same year Messrs. 
W. B. Sheldon, F. R. Dutcher, W. A. Dutcher, Samuel An- 
drus, J. and B, Vannorman advertised their foundry, which 
was long among the most prominent factories in Toronto. 
‘Their announcement is interesting not only beeause of its 
description of the plant but also owing to its products, many 
of which are now old-fashioned—if not in the realm of 
curiositis 

“They respectfully inform their friends and the public 
that they have lately made large additions to their estab- 
ments. ‘They have enlarged their Furnace so as to 
enable them to make Castings of any size or weight used in 
this provinee, and erected Lathes for turning and finishing 
the same, They have also erected a Steam Engine of ten 
horse-power, of their own manufacture, for propelling their 
‘machinery, which is now in complete operation, and they are 
prepared to build Steam Engines of any size, either high or 
low pressure. Having a number of experienced engineers 
employed, whose capabilities cannot be doubted, they hope 
to share the patronage of a generous public. ‘They always 
keep constantly on hand and for sale, either hy wholesale 
or retail, Bark Mills, Cooking, Franklin, Plate and Box 
Stoves, also, a generous assortment of Hollow Ware, con- 
Canadian Journal, Vol. I, p. 76 
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sisting of Kettles, from one to one hundred and twenty 
gallons; Bake-ovens, Bake-Basins, Belly-Pots, High Pans, 
Tea Kettles, Wash-Kettles, Portable Furnaces, &c. Also are 
constantly manufacturing Mill-Gearing of all kinds; Sleigh 
Shoes, 60, 56, 80, 28, 15, 14 and 7 pound Weixhts, Clock 





and Sash’ Weights, Cranes, Andirons, Cart and Waggon 
Boxes, Clothiers’ Plates, Plough Castings, and Ploughs of 
all kinds.” 

Concerning the stoves here mentioned it may be ex- 
plained to the present generation that the square, unsightly 
box-stove was long the only type in use, and they varied 
from very small to very large. Coal, at first employed only 
by blacksmiths, was gradually introduced, and there was 
‘4 coincident improvement in the shape and design of stoves. 
‘Those with open grates added greatly to the cheerfulness 
of living-rooms; while in general the heating of buildings 
geadually became a combination of scientific skill and orna- 
mental art, developing health and comfort with adaptability 
‘and beauty in house furnishing. A writer in the eighteer 
eighties outlines the progress of heating as follows: 

“To witness the display at one of the annual exhibitions, 
or in one of the large manufacturing establishments, is to 
see in a most remarkable manner, as much as in any other 

anch of manufacture, the progress of taste and refine- 
ment, as well as in arrangements for comfort. The rarity 
and beauty of the designs, as well as the arrangements for 
promoting health, and the convenience of ‘self-feeders’, in 
which the fire need never go out the whole winter, are truly 
marvellous. 

“The stoves of the present day are not only useful but 
highly ornamental, and other heating arrangements, 
whether from furnaces supplying hot air, or by steam, or 
hot water, all are made to appear as part of the furnishing 
of hall or drawing-room." 

Hot-air furnaces were being advertised in the eighteon- 
fifties, and by the eighties steam and hot water boilers were 
the specialties of many a stove and furnace manufacturer. 
Some of them used Bundy radiators, which could be 
“adapted to every building and to every part of any build- 
Quoted in Henry Scadding: Toronto of Oli 1873. pp. 9789. 

1. Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. pp. 255 
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First Toronto Morcue (DEab-House) 
At a mecting of the City Couneil op January 27, 1873, Mayor 
‘Aletander Manning recommended "that a new dead-house ‘and ah 


Sein Bos Rehron Cation i 
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‘srk be erected without delay" i 






AncHt or WeLcome To SOUTH AFRICAN VETERANS 


‘The return of the troops in 1001 was greeted in characteristic 
“ashion. “Here are evident some of the preparations on 
University Avenue, 





‘Tue RETURN oF THE SouTH AFRICAN CONTINGENT, 1901 
‘The procession is shown near the comer of Yonge and Adelaide 
‘Srects, ‘The Queen's Own Rifes may be sen carrying one 
Of thelr heroes shoulder high. 
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ing; and these, when ornamented with the new eoil sereens, 
whether in hall or drawing-room, may be made to correspond 
with the most luxurious furniture, and become an attractive 
feature in the general effect.”* 

In the late fifties lower Yonge Street was the location 
of a number of factories, several of which have already 
been mentioned. An old trade is recalled by the advertise 
ment of H. G, Booth, Coppersmith, at 181 Yonge. He was 
also a worker in tin plate, sheet iron, brass, lead and zinc, 
and advertises for sale brewing coppers, refrigerators, 
worms, stills, pipes for steam engines, metal roofing, cornice, 
guttering and conductor pipes, as well as a large assort- 
ment of “planished, japanned, stamped and common tin- 

At 182 Yonge Street W. P. Marston manufactured guns, 
pistols, revolvers, target and hunting rifles, ammunition, 
ete. Among other products of interest he advertises hunt. 
ing knives, walking stick guns, Colt’s revolvers, powder 
flasks, shot belts, game bags, dram flasks, and dog calls.” 
Another Yonge Street manufactory of 1858, and one that 
calls to mind a well-known family and business, was the 
Leather Works of Beardmore & Co., which advertises “a 
varied assortment of Spanish and Slaughter Sole, French 
Calf, Upper, ete.”, at the establishment then located at the 
corner of Queen and Yonge Streets." 

Perhaps the first dealer in pianos in York was T. Brown- 
ing, whose announcement in 1882 advertises imported piano- 
fortes for sale to “the nobility of York", a phrase which 
possibly portended an indication of their cost: 

“7. Browning, pianoforte manager, begs to inform the 
nobility of York and its vicinity that he has brought from 
London a few superior instruments, grands, cabinets and 
squares, which will be sold at a very low price, N.B. In- 
struments repaired and tuned. Applications, if by letters 
postpaid, at Mr. Mills’, No. 187 King Street, York, U.C., 
November 27th, 1882.” 

Among the early piano manufacturers in Toronto was 
Tbids yo B57. 

‘Descriptive Catalorue of the Provincial Exhibition, 18 
Bad, p. 1. 
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"Uppir Canada Gazette, December 6, 1852, 
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William Matthews, from London, England, who was the 
inventor and sole manufacturer of “the new patent cottage 
pianoforte”. His establishment in 1858 was at 58 Elm 


Street, and he advertises that, after “many years in busi- 
ness both in Hamilton and Toronto, wherein his time and 
attention are devoted to the improvement and manufacture 
of Cottage Piano Fortes to suit the extremes of this climate, 
hhe has much satisfaction in announeing to his friends and 
the public generally that he has at length succeeded in mak- 
ing several most important improvements whieh he is con- 
fident will insure to this most useful and elegant of all 
musical Instruments a strength and durability heretofore 
unattainable, while for sweetness and brillianey of tone and. 
clasticty of touch, W. M. will challenge its being equalled 
by any Cottage Piano Forte of either foreign or home manu 
facture”. Among other attractions his pianos had “Patent 
‘Metallic equal tension and string plates and iron bracing, 
elegant feet, octagon legs, carved trusses and elegant fret 
work”, and the price varied from £45 to £85, 

‘The occupation of blacksmith has almost passed away, 
but so recently that most people can remember when every 
village had several, and all rural highways a representa- 
tive of the trade every few miles. William Richmond, 
wheelwright, and Robert Richmond, blacksmith, were long. 
located in a’ shop at the north-east corner of Queen and 
William (now Simeoe) Streets. The locality was long re- 
membered because the notorious Brown-Cameron election 
riot of 1857 took place near by. ‘The Richmonds were as 
‘good workmen as could be found in the city, and were fondly 
recalled by Upper Canada College old boys of 1845-60, for 
the little plot of ground in front of the shop was a favourite 
resort for marble-playing and other sporting activities. 
“Old man Richmond” was popular with the boys, and with 
‘rood reason, for “when they wanted their sleighs fixed they 
always brought them to Richmond, and if the boys had been 
out cutting shinnies near the White bridge, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rosedale, or Ridout’s Bush, now Sherbourne 
Street, they always had the shinies trimmed by one of the 
Richmond boys, who were not very heavy in their charges; 
in fact they were so good-natured that unfortunately their 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Provineial Behibition, 1858, p. 80. 
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good nature was frequently imposed upon. ‘The old shop dis- 
‘appeared when Jones’ Hotel was put up some years ago.”* 
Mention of a blacksmith recalls a trade which flourished 
in the days when every farmer was a shoemaker, and fre~ 
quently a harness-maker as well. Among Toronto tanners 
Jesse Ketchum stands out prominently—not only because 
he once supplied most of the Home Distriet with leather, but 
also for his strength of character. Where his evil-smelling 
tannery stood in the outskirts af the early eity, at Yonge and 
Newgate (Adelaide) Streets, a Honey Dew now dispenses 
delicious food; and facing Yonge Street were then high piles 
of hides and tanbark in front of the tanning sheds, Tn 1889 
James Acton obtained interesting reminiscences" from the 
90-year old foreman of the tannery, who recalled an oc- 
easion when Mr. Ketchum, finding the men in his employ 
with a keg of beer (Doel's Brewery was neat by, and it was 
election week), poured the liquor into a tanning-vat, and 
forthwith delivered an exhortation on Total Abstinence! 
Before factories began to supplant the small tradesman 
there were large numbers of tanners, cabinet-makers, sad- 
dlers, shoemakers, wheel-wrights, coopers and similar manu- 
facturers in Toronto, ‘The city directories from the eighteen- 
thirties onward enumerate hundreds of men engaged in 
these trades. There were, too, numerous blacksmiths in 
the city; while among women’s trades may be found a con- 
siderable number of milliners, dressmakers and “stay 
makers” (referring to corsets). From an analysis of 
William Brown's City Directory for 1856-7 we learn the 
numbers engaged in the chief trades and professions: Ac- 
countants, 18; architects, 11; artists, 18; bakers, 31 
bankers, 11; barristers and solicitors, 108; blacksmiths, 9 
boot and shoe makers, 240; builders, 66; brewers, 15; brick- 
layers, 91; brickmakers, 55; cabinetmakers, 82; cabmen 
and proprietors, 83; carpenters, 496; carters, 187; clerks, 
119; clergymen of alll denominations, 67; dressmakers and 
milliners, 62; dry goods merchants and importers, 103; 
grocers and provision dealers, 255; labourers, 892; painters, 
84; printers, 73; tailors, 203; tinsmiths, 87. This list does 
rot include all the avocations followed in the city, but it 
Robertson, op. et, Vol Tp. 4. 
See the Canadian Shoe and Leather Journal, June, 1889, 
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is sufficiently explicit for our present purpose. When elassi- 
fied it shows of professional persons, 427; of mechanical, 
1,681; and of industrial other than mechanical, 2,001, 
Among tradesmen of more highly specialised occupations 
listed a few years earlier are many which have long since 
disappeared: portrait, landscape, historical, animal, house, 
and coach painters; wood, seal, and bank-note engravers; 
farriors, eurriers, and wood-turners; wheel-wrights, earpet 
and fringe weavers, brush and broom makers, sail 

gilders and map-mounters; maltsters, well-sinkers, and 
sausage-makers; as well as one each of the trades of mak- 
ing bellows, nails, scales, whips, fanning-mills, blacking, 
‘mathematical instruments and lucifer matches." 

Workmen were gradually concentrated in larger plants. 
Among the prominent manufacturers of sixty years ago 
may be mentioned J. & J. Taylor, Safe Manufacturers; 
Gooderham & Worts’ Distillery; Robert Hay & Co., Furni- 
ture Manufacturers; Christie, Brown & Co's Biscuit Fac- 
tory; Lyman Brothers & Co., Manufacturing Chemists; 
Booth & Sons, Brassfounders; J. D. Nasmith, Biseuit Manu- 
facturer, (the firm was established by his father in 1844) ; 
the Phoenix Coffee and Spice Mills; the Don Paper Mills; 
G.D. Morse & Co.'s Soap and Candle Works; Messrs. Davis 
& Co’s Toronto Packing House; H. B, Clarke & Co.'s Trunk 
and Bag Factory ; Lamb's Blacking and Glue Factory (estab- 
lished in 1887) ; ‘Todhunter, Black & Co., Manufacturers of 
Chocolate and Cocoa; Wilson's Brush Factory; Heintzman 
& Co.'s Piano Manufactory; Copp, Clark & Co., Printers, 
Stationers and Booksellers (established in 1842 by Hugh 
Scobie) ; Charles Boeckh's Brush Factory; Messrs. Northrop 
& Lyman’s Patent Medicine Warehouse; and Wilson's Vine- 
gar Manufactory. A considerable number of these are 
names which still have a very familiar ring.” 

‘A few of the more enterprising and successful trades- 
men, many of whom were in those days “real Old-country 
men”, gradually accumulated a little capital and rose above 
their fellows, becoming the proprietors of small factories; 
while the many met changing conditions by seeking em- 


See Henry Rowse City of Torento and County of York Directory, 
1800-1, 1860. Ds 
See Timperlake, op. ei, pp, 26710, for valuable material concern 

ing these factories; nd, im many eases, Aatbering‘istrations 
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ployment therein, either at their own trade or as skilled or 
unskilled labourers in any occupation that offered. To 
close this account of trades and industries in Toronto it is 
appropriate to illustrate the development by showing how 
Harvey Shepard's skill as an axe-maker gradually led, in 
characteristic fashion, to the establishment of an axe 
factory which was in successful operation long after his 
death. Sheppard Street, connecting Adelaide and Richmond, 
commemorates this famous worker in iron, whose imprint 
on axe, broad-axe or adze was a guarantee of its temper and 
quality. Dr. Scadding™ outlines the progress of this in- 
teresting industry: 

“Harvey Shepard's axe factory was on the west side of 
this short street. Before his establishment here he worked 
in a smithy of the customary village type on King Street, 
on the property of Jordan Post, Like Jordan Post himself, 
Harvey Shepard was of the old-fashioned New England 
mould, elongated and wiry. After a brief suspension of 
business, a placard hung up in the country inns character- 
istically announced to his friends and the public that he had 
resumed his former occupation and that he would, ‘by the 
aid of Divine Providence’, undertake to turn out as good 
axes as any that he had ever made; which acknowledgement 
of the source of his skill is commendable surely, if unusual, 
So, also, there is no one who will refuse to applaud an epi- 
grammatic observation of his, when responding to an ap- 
peal of charity. ‘Though dealing usually in iron only, T 
keep’, he said, ‘a little stock of silver and gold for such a 
call as this.’ The factory on Shepard Street was afterwards 
worked by Mr. J. Armstrong, and subsequently by Mr. 
‘Thomas Champion, formerly of Sheffield, who in 1888 ad- 
vertised that he had ‘a large stock of Champion's warranted 
cast-steel axes, made at the factory originally built by the 
late Harvey Shepard, and afterwards occupied by John 
Armstrong. As Shepard’s and Armstrong’s axes have been 
decidedly preferred before any others in the Province’, the 
advertisement continues, ‘it is only necessary to state that 
Champion's are made by the the same workmen, and from 
the very best material, to ensure for them the same con- 
tinued preference’ 

Seadding, op. eity pe 81, 
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Pais aNp EXuImirions 





‘THOUGH Governor Simeoe supported the establishment of 
an Agricultural Society at Niagara in 1793, early govern- 
ment encouragement of agriculture in Upper Canada was 
largely restricted to the growth of hemp, which it was hoped 
this province would supply in quantities sufficient for the 
use of the British navy, Legislation in 1880 and later 
years aided the establishment of Agricultural Societies, 
land this broader recognition of the importance of the in- 
dustry was the chief impetus leading to the development of 
fairs. 

‘Some exhibitions had been held in the Niagara district 
previous to 1800, but if any occurred in York before 1820 
they received no mention in the Upper Canada Gazette, 
There was, however, an Upper Canada Agricultural and 
Commereial Society holding meetings in York previous to 
1808 when it was dissolved from lack of support, and some 
small fairs may have been held under its auspices; but the 
American occupation of the town in 1813 had a very de- 
pressing effect for several years, and it is unlikely that any 
initiative was exerted in that direction prior to 1818, when 
the Agricultural Society was formed. In any ease the first 
agricultural exhibitions in the capital passed almost unre- 
‘corded, and we have no details concerning them. From 
references in early publications we learn, however, that a 
Cattle Show was held in the town on May 7, 1820, and in 
following years semi-annual fairs. Fothergill's York 
Almanack states that they were held “the third Monday in 
‘May, and the first Monday in October, for six days each 
period.” Prizes and premiums were usually awarded the 
first day, and, during the balance of the fair, days were 
assigned to live stock, vegetables and fruits, the sale of 
horses and other stock, and similar departments of agri- 
cultural enterprise. The old Fair Green was located near 
‘the shore of the Bay immediately west of Berkeley Street. 
According to Fothergill the only other regular fairs in 
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Upper Canada in the early twenties were four-day ex- 
hibitions in Cobourg and Port Hope 

Among the many associations formed as a result of 
legislative encouragement in 1830 was the Home District 
Agricultural Society, with headquarters at York, and it was 
this organisation that in May, 1846, passed a resolution 
favouring a provinee-wide association. ‘Three years of dis- 
cussion had preceded this move, and public opinion had been 
aroused in its favour; and, as other local and distriet. so- 
cieties were equally enthusiastic, a meeting of delegates 
convened at the Toronto Court House on July 15th, to be 
followed by an organisation meeting in Hamilton on August 
16th, when “The Provincial Agricultural Association and 
Board of Agriculture for Canada West” came into being. 
Its membership was to be composed of persons subscribing 
annually 5s. or more, and the first yearly show was arranged 
to take place in Toronto on the 21st and 22nd of October of 
the same year. 

‘The first fair may be considered the real progenitor of, 
the Canadian National Exhibition, though, sinee it was for 
thirty-three years an itinerant show held in the more im- 
portant towns of the provinee in turn, it is not generally 
considered to be the origin of Toronto's modern exposition 
and, of course, the fact remains that the 1879 show was 
the first of the series of annual exhibitions under Toronto 
management exclusively. ‘The Exhibition of 1846 was 
originally advertised to be held at the Caer Howell Ground: 
just west of College (now University) Avenue, but hand- 
bills distributed a day or two prior to the fair announced a 
change of location to the Government House Grounds, at 
the Corner of King and Graves (now Simcoe) Streets. The 
cattle show was held in a meadow in the rear of Upper 
Canada College, then located near the north-west corner of 
King and Simeoe, across from Government House. 

‘The first prizes were in cash and totalled £278, white 
agricultural books were offered for second place in the 
various classes, and the Association's diploma for third. 
‘The best aged bull was awarded £7 10s., the best ram £5, 
and the best stallion £10. Entries to the number of 1,150 


‘Charles Fothergill: The York Almanack and Royal Calendar of 
Upper Canada for 1828. p. 158. 
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were received, and all but £50 of the prize money expended. 
$69 18s, 11d. (about $280) was received from tiekets sold 
at the gates, and £200 was contributed by district societies, 
so that there remained a balance of $102 1s. after providing 
for prizes and general expenses. 

‘Many hundreds of Toronto's citizens patronised the first, 






fair, and the numbers were swelled by a good representation 
from other parts of the province, who made their way 
thither by steamship, stage coach or in their own convey- 
ances. ‘They were regaled by exhibits of wagons, carriages, 
“light and chaste” one-horse vehicles, stump-raisers, chaff- 
cutters and self-opening gates; “beautiful, ornamental and 
fantastic produetions of the needle”, including representi 
tions of King David playing upon his harp, and “Joseph's 
dream surrounded by sheaves of wheat nodding obelsanee”. 
Concerning the latter a reporter considered that “the face of 
Joseph was too feminine”; but he found fruit and flowers 
of wax “almost the very perfection of imitation”. ‘There 
were, of course, plenty of horses, eattle and sheep; “speci- 
mens of Stilton Cheese such as to make one fancy, had 
there been a little Burton Ale, that we were ‘at Home’ 
again”; tweeds, fulled cloths, cadet and gold mixed cloths, 
and blankets equalling the finest importation; and among. 
‘the manufactures were cooking stoves and furnaces de- 
scribed as having attained “a greater degree of perfection 
than is to be found in any branch of manufactures in 
Canada”? 

In suggesting that perhaps the fair could hardly be eom- 
pared to those long established in the United States and 
Europe, the Globe noted that “the exhibition of stock, of 
the farm and of the dairy, was highly creditable to the 
yeomanry of the Province”. The account in this newspaper 
mentioned that the exhibits of manufactures included 
woollen goods, stoves, tinware and carriages. Portraits 
executed by local artists were among the items of a small 
Fine Arts display; there was also “‘a map of Peterborough, 
by Mr. Fleming, a young and promising: artist from Seot- 
land. . . . It is a beautiful piece of workmanship, giving a 
very interesting view of that rising town and neighbour- 
hood. It was lithographed by Messrs. Scobie and Balfour". 
2V, M, Roberts: The Trait of the CANE. 1925. p. 15, 
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(Mtr, Fleming later became Sir Sandford Fleming, one of 
Canada’s greatest civil engineers). Embroidery, collars 
and veils, and numerous other articles were found in the 
exhibit of Ladies’ Work; and “the wax flowers of Miss 
Elliott, Yonge Street, Toronto, gained much admiration 
‘The rooms in which the exhibits were placed are described 
as “in general too small; and the crowds so great as to 
make it uncomfortable”. But the efforts made by the Com- 
mittee had made it possible to stage an exhibition “which 
must have gladdened the heart of every true friend of 
Canada”? 

Altogether the first Provincial Exhibition was a great 
success, and the 200 notables who sat down to a public 
dinner in Government House at the close of the first day of 
the fair were enthusiastic in their praise of Canada and its 
prospeetive development. Chief Justice John Beverley 
Robinson enumerated Upper Canada’s advantages, and 
noted that “even with London and other towns far removed, 
the inhabitants had the advantage of good plank roads by 
which the produce reached the great waters, on whose sur- 
face it was borne to Europe.” 

Some of the references in the addresses were by no 
means complimentary to many Reformers. present, for 
those were the days of bitter political opinions; and the 
Liberal press was vehement in expressing that when it 
came to the dinner “the arrangements were too Tory. 
Sixteen speeches were delivered before the Hon. Robert 
Baldwin was called on to say a word, and the meeting 
seemed electrified when his name was mentioned, for he 
was the only speaker who received cheers at the com- 
mencement of his address”. The Globe, too,—nobly 
democratie—would like to have heard some of those worthy 
pioneers speak—'the grey heads in that assembly, with the 
furrows of many winters and of much hard toil marked in 
their countenanees. It would have been interesting to all 
to have heard of the difficulties which they encountered in 
their settlement, and how they had by patient and perse- 
vering industry been enabled to overcome them all”. 

The next five exhibitions were held at Hamilton, Co- 


the Globe, Oxtober 27, 1846, quoted in the Banner of October 90th, 
bia. 
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bourg, Kingston, Niagara and Brockville, respectively, but 
in 1852 it was again Toronto's turn. Upon this oceasion the 
show lasted four days, September 21-24, and was held in 
the Exhibition Grounds on the west side of College (Uni- 
versity) Avenue, Mrs. D'Arey Boulton, of The Grange, 
loaned some of her estate touching upon the west side of 


the grounds in order to provide the Horse Park. The 
grounds are described as “oblong in shape, comprising, ex- 
clusive of the horse parade, about seventeen acres. They 
were divided almost equally into two parts by a winding, 
shallow ravine, through a portion of which a stream ran. 
‘The southern half was clear of trees, and the northern 
prettily wooded. . .. The entrance was at the ‘office’, about 
the site of the old Erskine Presbyterian Church. The 
grounds were bounded on the east by College (now Uni- 
versity) Avenue; the western boundary was a short dis- 
tance west of Dummer (now William) Street. The north- 
ern boundary was the Toronto Cricket Grounds, College 
Street, and the Caer Howell Pleasure Grounds, just north 
of the present Hydro building in the avenue”. During 
the four days thousands of people, including many from a 
considerable distance, visited the fair; though “but few of 
them,” says the Canadian Journal, “permitted their 
thoughts to wander hack to the time when the spot so 
densely occupied by the ‘palefaces’, and crowded with their 
works of patient industry and skilful art, was a wild and 
marshy forest, tenanted only by a few wandering Missise 
augas; or, at a later date, and in the memory of numbers 
present, the forest suburbs of a village which numbered but. 
a few hundred enterprising settlers”.* 

‘The number of entries in the various exhibits was 3,048, 
or more than double those of the previous year. Tt was 
estimated that 30,000 people were in attendanee on Thurs- 
day, the principal day of the fair. The prizes offered 
had increased to £1,479 9s. 9d., and the exhibition was 
considered much more successful than any of those which 
had preceded it. A contemporary description of the fair 
names the buildings which had been erected to house the 
exhibits, and informs us of the “grave fears” that the 
J, Roas Robertson: Landmarks of Canuda. 1917, pp. 638 an 636 
Gonadian Journal, Octaber, 1852, 
































‘Tuw ProvincrAt, ExHisrTion oF 1852 
‘The exhibition grounds were on the westside of College (University) 


Avenue, Nearly 00,000 people were in attendance of toe princigad 
day’ of the Pair, and "grave fears were entertained that the eeowd 
‘would break down the fence at they were entering the grounds, 
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Ik fs evident from these illustrations that the seventh Provincial 
Exhibition was but litle different from the rural airs of ‘hal 
century later, 
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‘A Timer Rarr LEAVING THE HaRnour, 1848 


Large quantities of timber haulod to the harbour on sleighs or trans- 
ported on the Northern Hallway were rafted at the foof of Bathurst 
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fence would give way under the pressure of the crowds 
attempting to enter: 

“The buildings erected by the local committee for the 
display of those articles which would have been injured by 
exposure were five in number: the Fine Arts hall, the Floral 
hall, the Agricultural hall, the Mechanics’ hall, and a small 
building attached to the Fine Arts hall for the display of 
school apparatus. Grave fears were entertained that the 
fence would not have been able to sustain the pressure of 
the vast body of people anxious to obtain admission, and 
delayed by the necessity of giving up their tickets to the 
constables in charge of the narrow entrance doorways, of 
which there were but two. Eighteen thousand single tickets 
were sold on Thursday, besides upwards of 2,000 member's 
badges which admitted the member and his family." 

‘From the Globe we obtain many other interesting 
details. Most of the stock and other exhibits arrived by 
oat in very stormy weather Monday night; but conditions 
improved on Tuesday, and every boat that entered the 
harbour had its complement of visitors to the Fair. At 
8am. on Wednesday, with late exhibits still streaming into 
the grounds, “the proceedings of the day were commenced 
by the judges, members of the Committee, and others 
sitting down to a substantial breakfast prepared by Mr. 
Beard, in a great tent erected on the Bowling Green at Caer 
Howell.” This forerunner of the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Directors’ Luncheon inaugurated the buildings, and 
‘the general publie flocked into the grounds, when soon after- 
wards the prize list was read to the assemblage. 

Each side of the Agricultural Hall was divided into com- 
partments, in which were the exhibits of wheat, flour and 
vegetables. In the centre of the building dairy products 
were tastefully arranged on a large table, fifty feet by six. 
Simple and effective decorations characterised the interior 
of the Floral Hall, and a fountain added greatly to the 
pleasing appearance of the exhibits. ‘The florists of the 
city, and many private greenhouses and gardens, provided 
plants and flowers in considerable profusion, Many ex- 
hibits of interest were deseribed in the Globe: 

“Mr. Palmer's Daguerrotypes excited much attention, 
id 
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from their perfect style of execution and the well-known 
faces which they exhibited. . .. Mr. Paul Kane had some 
of his best paintings exhibited, but in a miserable light, the 


common fate in such cases. ... Mr. Hugh Miller of King 
Street showed some of Kelly's first-rate cod-liver oil, all 
the way from Gaspé. . . . Mr. Morrison, Silversmith and 
Jeweller, had some very pretty silver work, including the 
spade belonging to Mr. Capreol, with which the first sod 
of the Northern Railway was not turned.”* 

‘The itinerant system of holding Exhibitions was be- 
ginning to meet with considerable criticism. In describing 
the fair of 1852 “a member of the Press” pointed out the 
numerous disadvantages. He noted that the temporary 
buildings erected annually at considerable expense “have 
always been exceedingly inconvenient. At the last exhibits 
in Toronto the halls were altogether too small to accom- 
modate a crowd. . .. The exhibitors, too, were often griev- 
ously disappointed, some of them at having their pro- 
duetions disposed beyond the line of vision, others with 
having their more delicate handiwork destroyed by the 
rain pouring through the leaking strueture”.’ ‘There were 
no steam railways in Canada West at that time, however, 
and difficulties of transportation almost excluded some sec- 
tions of the province from participation in any remote 
exhibitions; so that, in spite of the fact that Toronto at- 
tracted most exhibitors and visitors, the rotary system long: 
continued to appeal to many who thought it preferable to 
have some of the fairs near home rather than all of them at 
a central point. 

In 1847 and subsequent years the City Council of Tor- 
onto earried on negotiations with the Imperial Government 
in an effort to obtain part of the old Garrison Reserve for 
park purposes. After a long-term lease at a nominal rental 
had been obtained in 1848 there arose a dispute with the 
Ordnanee Department, but a compromise was finally ef- 
fected by which the city obtained a grant of 65 acres in two 
properties. The first of these became Stanley Park, the 
second, to consist largely of a park for the holding of the 
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Provineial Exhibition, was located immediately south of the 
Provincial Lunatie Asylum, In the original lease the con- 
dition attached to the agreement stipulated that the land 
was “for the purposes of pleasure, recreation and amuse- 
ment to the inhabitants of the City of Toronto, and with @ 
view to the ornament and salubrity of the City”, and the 
same condition was applied to the grant in more definite 
wording. 

Hamilton, London, Cobourg, Kingston and Brantford 
were the respective locations of the fairs of 1853-57, but in 
1858 Toronto had an opportunity to use her new grounds. 
‘The first permanent exhibition building, the Palace of In- 
dustry—more commonly called the Crystal Palace—was 
erected for the occasion, and was quite an imposing struct 
ure of east iron and glass, with a circular tin roof. Built 
in the form of a cross, it was 256 feet long by 96 feet wide 
and enclosed an area of some 44,000 square feet. A con- 
temporary description of the building states that it “looks 
very low, and as if erushed down by the superincumbent 
mass of roof. It would have been greatly improved in 
effect had the glass walls been carried up by the line of the 
xallery floor some three or four feet, or had the roof been 
broken by perpendicular lights to relieve it from that heavy 
dome appearance”.* 

The interior of the Crystal Palace was divided by 
columns reaching to the roof and forming a nave with 
northern and southern transepts and two extended aisles. 
A central parallelogram 80 feet by 32 was flanked by two 
side ones 80 fect by 16, and the nave was 64 feet square 
within the columns. One can readily imagine the pride 
of Torontonians in a new building which contained the fol- 
lowing up-to-the-minute features: 

“In the eastern corner of the northern transept there is 
a saloon 16 feet square fitted up for the accommodation of 
the ladies in attendance at the exhibition; in the western 
corner there is an office of similar dimensions for the 
Secretary; and in the centre of this same transept an 

‘A errs dean in Tae Be Wre|s The Handbook of Toronto 1808, 
PR, lasaae OA coalderaite postion of ie quoted in the 


siptioe’ Catalogue of the” Provincial Exhibition, 1858, 
ppt 
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orchestra 32 feet by 20 is erected, having a semi-circular 
front of plain truss railing, supported by a row of wooden 
columns, It contains four rows of seats, also semi-circular, 
for the accommodation of the performers, and immediately 


behind these there is a platform seven feet square for the 
reception of an organ. In the centre of the nave and im- 
mediately in front of the orchestra a fountain is erected 
to play during the exhibition.” 

‘The same writer notes further that Smith, Burke & Co. 
completed the building in slightly over three months, and 
“it is, in fact, one of the few public works constructed 
‘Toronto to the spirit and letter of the contract, without the 
slightest seope for even the suspiefon of a job”. 

The Exhibition of 1868 was inaugurated with elaborate 
ceremony. An address was presented to the Governor- 
General, Sir Edumund Head, prayer was offered by the 
Bishop of Toronto, and the Metropolitan Choral Society, 
composed of 250 voralists and instrumentalists, performed 
with great success. A deseriptive eatalogue of the ex- 
hibits and exhibitors reached two editions, and it gives in 
great detail all information of interest concerning the show. 
Among the exhibits which attracted attention was Parson 
Brothers’ Coal Oil Lamps, claimed to be “superior to those 
of English or American manufacture in the diffusion of 
light”; W. H. Rice’s “ingenious rat-trap, well-calculated to 
deceive the most wary of those very troublesome custom- 
ers”; Joseph Archer's “anti-friction grease, which neither 
freezes on the machinery in winter nor drops off it during 
‘the hottest days of summer—a rare combination of 
qualities”; and the new sewing machine of Messrs. Butler 
& Co,, of Newmarket, “an improvement on the many im- 
provements made on stitching machinery since the ‘song of 
the shirt’ saw the light”, 

‘There was, too, Thomson, Keith & Co.'s “gasometer”, 
which manufactured gas at $2 per 1,000 feet, and “might 
be used with advantage and profit in some of the im- 
perfectly lighted hotels with which the province abounds”. 
Reflecting religious conditions of other times was “an in- 
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genious portable stool, exhibited by G. C. Camphell of 
Niagara, who specially recommended it to Methodist Camp 
Meeting devotees”. The prisoners of Kingston Peni- 
tentiary sent examples of their handicraft in both wood 
and steel. Several gentlemen exhibited “self-acting car- 
couplers, by the employment of which it would seem to be 
‘a matter of the utmost diffieulty for railway carriages to 
play truant to the engine”. The electric telegraph, intro- 
dueed into the province in 1846 and still something of a 
wonder, was exhibited by Messrs. Wiman & Co. King 
Street news agents, who had instruments in operation 
“communicating with their store in the city, and then with 
45,000 miles of wire in America and 55,000 in Europe— 
that is, presuming that the Atlantic Cable is in working 
order”. 

Tt would hardly be appreciated at the present day that 
it was remarkable for a confectioner to show “no less than 
ten kinds of biscuit and thirty-five kinds of sweetmeats”. 
Ale and porter were exhibited by S. Grey, Toronto, while 
Messrs. Hall & Clark displayed “the teetotal drinks, or 
‘double-aerated summer beverages’, as it is more respectful 
to call them”. There were, of course, plenty of exhibits of 
maple sugar, as well as almost every other farm product 
and domestic manufacture. Ladies’ faney sewing, wax 
flowers, paintings and other artistic creations occupied a 
prominent position; while the horticultural department, 
provided an extensive collection of the best flowers, fruits 
and vegetables. In the prize list appears the name of Mrs. 
Catharine Parr Traill of Rice Lake, well-known author and 
naturalist and a pioneer settler in the “backwoods” of the 
old Neweastle District. Upon this occasion she was awarded 
the prize for “the best collection of native plants dried 
and named” 

Cabinet-makers exhibited large numbers of choice pieces 
of work which would now be highly-prized antiques. In 
fact the great number of exhibits unrelated to farming 
exemplify the connection early made between the arts, 
manufacturers and commerce on the one hand and agri- 
culture on the other. The showing of farm implements at 
the 1858 exhibition is described ax “not unusually large, 
but exceedingly creditable”. Iron ploughs, as well as many 
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of wood, horse rakes and hoes, fanning mills and cultivators, 


many of them from the establishment of H. A. Massey, 
Neweastle, forerunner of the Massey-Harris Co,, divided 
the interest of farmers with root-cutting and stumping 
machines, and new types of churns, threshers and separ- 
ators. 

Tt would appear from all accounts that more pickpockets 
were at work at this exhibition than ever before. Many 
serious robberies were reported, one farmer being relieved 
of over $500. Such activities were no doubt, encouraged 
by the large attendance, some 20,000 being: present on the 
second day. A newspaper, commenting on the suceess of 
the fair, said: 

“Not only was the Crystal Palace itself crammed to 
overfiowing, but the entire city presented a scene of 
animation which in all probability has never before been 
equalled, King Street especially, from the number of. 
pedestrians who paraded it all day, wore an appearance 
which reminded one strongly of Cheapside or Broadway at 
the busiest hour of the day”. 

Horse-races at Gates’ course, yacht races on the Bay, a 
bazaar in the Romain Building, a torchlight parade ‘at 

cht, and a notable firemen's procession in which visiting 
brigades from London, Hamilton and Cobourg: participated, 
combined to increase the attractions of Exhibition week. 
As for the bazaar we are told that “young ladies in the 
Gaintiest of costumes acted as amateur saleswomen, dis- 
pensing coffee at 25 cents a cup and cakes at 10 eents each, 
with the most praiseworthy perseverance. There was no 
charge to go in, or, if so, it was a very small one, but there 
‘was a great deal to pay before one could get out. But the 
public liked the fun, the young ladies enjoyed the work, 
and the funds of the chureh were benefited””." An interest 
ing account of the city as it would appear to exhibition 
visitors is given by a contemporary w 

“Toronto presents a somewhat straggling aspect, only 
a few of the prinefpal streets being as yet fully built. The 
earlier erections were of wood, and present a striking 




















‘Quoted in John Ross Robertson: Landmarke of Toronte, 1894-1934, 
Vol Hl, p 1034. 
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contrast to the tall and stately rows of houses or the beauti 
ful villas of more recent date. During last year not many 
short of 1,000 new houses, stores, hotels, and churches have 
been erected, a large-proportion of which are of white brick 
and presenta very elegant appearance. The public build- 
ings are very fine, and upon a seale which shows that 
their projectors anticipated for the city a greater expansion 
than it has yet obtained, It boasts the largest Church of 
England cathedral in the province, a handsome .Romish 
cathedral, and some forty other churches, chiefly Protestant. 
It has also the finest pile of school buildings in Canada, two 
‘magnificent and richly endowed colleges, a university, a 
lunatic asylum, two splendid courthouses, and various other 
institutions and charities, betokening a population 9} 
preciating the benefits of moral and intellectual culture.” 

‘At that time the population of Toronto was nearly 
50,000. ‘The Parliament Buildings on Front Street west 
of Simeve, erected in 1830, were still in use, though greatly 
renovated in 1855. The old Hospital on King Street, the 
Mechanics’ Institute at the corner of Adelaide and Church 
Streets, and a building on York Street opposite the Rossin 
House, housed various government offices in the absence 
of better accommodation. The new University buildings 
(now University College) were in process of construction, 
and old Trinity College, old Knox College, St. Michael's 
College, “recently erected on Clover Hill, between the city 
and Yorkville”, Upper Canada College ou King Street, west 
‘of Simcoe, and the Normal School on Gould Street, were 
the other’ principal educational institutions, as well as 
among the chief “sights” of the city. The old City Hall on 
Front Street south of the Market was no particular credit 
to the city, but St. Lawrence Hall was considered a hand- 
some edifice and was the social centre of Toronto. The 
Lunatic Asylum, the old Post Office on Toronto Street, 
Osgoode Hall, the new Hospital on the Don and Danforth 
Road, the Toronto Exchange on Wellington Street, and the 
four banks (Upper Canada, Montreal, Commercial and 
British North America), made up the chief other buildings 
which would be pointed out to visitors in 1858." 








“Rollo Campbell: Tioo Lectures on Canada, 1857, yp. 27-8 
See Deseriptive Catalogue, p. 4. 
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In enumerating the chief Toronto hotels and saloons the 
Deseriptive Catalogue of the Exhibition observes that “we 
believe there is no city of its size on the continent which 
is pestered with so many saloons and taverns”, The best 
hotels at the time were the Rossin House and the American 
House, while the Wellington Hotel and the Robinson House 
were “comfortable, quiet houses” of a less ambitious nature. 

‘The regular amusements available in Toronto at that 
period were neither numerous nor of very high order 
Visitors to the Exhibition are advised that two of the more 
pretentious saloons are the Terrapin and the Apollo, both on 
King Street. In addition to the eating, drinking and smok- 
ing usually associated with such resorts, the Apollo put on 
a cheap show each evening. For 12} cents patrons were 
entitled to “a smoke or a drink”, as well as to witness some 
negro minstrelsy, ete., as performed by two “inimitable” 
actors} and altogether the place is recommended as “well 
worthy of a visit”. There was, too, the Royal Lyceum 
‘Theatre, which “although small, is an exceedingly pleasant 
resort”. There, under Manager Nickinson, a half dozen 
“first-rate actors” presented the “general run of pieces” in 
a manner “always characterised by morality and good 
breeding"." Otherwise, unless some entertainment of a 
higher type chanced to be sojourning at St. Lawrence Hall, 
visitors to town would have to depend upon the private 
parties arranged by their friends. 

Again in 1862 the Provinelal Exhibition was held in 
‘Toronto, the course of its perambulations having been re- 
stricted to Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton and London, ‘The 
area of twenty acres had proved too small for the show, so 
the entire 92} acres of the government grant was now de- 
voted to the exposition. Visits to the other three centres 
of population followed in succeeding years, but the cramped 
accommodations available at London in 1865 caused great 
dissatisfaction and led to suggestions of permanent quarters 
for the Provineial Fair. 

In 1866 it was Toronto's turn for the fifth time sinee the 
inauguration of the Association in 1846, Those who could 
recall the very limited scope of the first show were able to 
make remarkable comparisons, Numerous smaller build- 


Ibid, p. 1. 
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ings now supplemented the Crystal Palace, and over thirty 
acres of ground was devoted to the housing of exhibits and 
the accommodation of visitors. ‘The evil characteristics of 
modern fairs were hecoming more prominent, too, for a 
contemporary aecount describes the fakirs and hangers-on 
to be found in every Midway : 

“In the immediate vieinity of the main gates, booths and 


tents are being put up with amazing rapidity in order that 
no opportunity may be lost in turning an honest penny— 
and, itis to be feared, many dishonest pennies also. In this 
booth will be sold intoxicating liquors, and in that jugglers 
and thimbleriggers will doubtless ply their nefarious trades. 
In fact ‘wide-awakes’ who infest every city during exbibi. 
tion times may be expected in large numbers on the present 
occasion also, Thieves, pickpockets, gamblers, swindlers, 
and vagabonds generally, may be expected to hold forth in 
the neighbourhood of the main gate, and consequently it is 
to be hoped a large number of detectives will be kept in that, 
quarter to look after them and protect the unwary citizen 
or eredulous countryman from being fleeced by those who 
live by picking and stealing.” 

‘On October 8, 1870, the 25th Provincial Exhibition was 
held in Toronto, and $14,000 in prizes was offered for the 
best among the seven or eight thousand entries whieh the 
fair attracted. English and Canadian turnstiles were for 
the first time used to register attendance, and of these the 
English proved the more accurate. Four years later the 
fair was once more in Toronto, but before the perambulation 
‘was again completed a discussion arose in the city over the 
comparative suitability of the grounds. In 1877 Toronto 
did not extend into regions now thickly populated, and 
among the alternative sites suggested was a large sandy 
tract of land north of Bloor near St. George Street, High 
Park, Woodbine Park, and several locations on Carlton 
Street and the Kingston Road. All of these were rejected, 
however, and instead the City Council memorialised the 
Dominion Government to set apart as an Exhibition Park 
at least fifty acres “of the vacant land not at present re- 
quired by, or under lease to the Ontario Rifle Association, 
and known as the Ordnance Reserve, immediately west of 














sequoted in Roberts, op. ott: 28. 
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f track.” 

| desired land, the frontage on Lake Ontario being 450 fect, 
| elaborate plans for the development of the new location 
} continued opposition of the clectors, the City Council pro. 
\ | Society and other groups were advocating a permanent 
\ | annual exhibition in the eity, and the Industrial Exhibition 
\ cils and numerous other corporations and persons who 
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of a style of architecture similar to that of the old Crystal 
Palace, and had, in fact, the upper part of the old build- 
|ing. Manufactures, arts, implements and machinery were 
lon exhibit for the entire three weeks; agricultural and 
|dairy produets, flowers, fruits and vegetables were to be seen 
during the second and third weeks; and the show of live 
tock, poultry, dogs, ete., took place in the third week. 
‘wenty-five cents admission was charged, and the following 
hotice appeared in the newspapers: "Visitors will provide 
themselves with twenty-five cent pieces, as no change is 
ven at the gates.” The exhibition was a great success, 
‘Over $19,600 was awarded for the best of the 8,284 exhibits, 
and about 80,000 people paid admission. 

During the course of the Exhibition of 1879 the 
Princess Louise, wife of the Governor-General, the Marquis 
of Lorne, visited Toronto, and a ball was given in her 
honour in the Pavilion in the Allan Gardens. Over 500 
guests were present, and the Princess danced quadrilies 
with LieutGovernor the Hon. D. A. Macdonald, Com- 
mander A. R. Boswell, R.C.Y.C., and Senator Macpherson. 
Before leaving the ball she also took part in a polka “played 
in fast time", Captain Harbord, A.D.C., being her partner. 
‘Among the nineteen dances on the program the waltz was 
prominent. 

Tn 1880 the length of the show was reduced to two 
weeks, Two years later it was no longer necessary to close 
up at dusk, for the electric lights supplied by the Fuller 
Electric Light Company of New York and the Ball Com- 
pany of London enabled the show to-remain open until 
10 pm,, and kept the buildings and grounds in a state of 
unprecedented illumination, Many unable to attend in the 
daytime could now do so in the evening. For several years 
afterward the bright appearance of the grounds at night 
remained something of a novelty, and particularly to 
visitors from rural communities, At this period of the 
Exhibition’s history an attendance of 30,000 was considered 
“a big day", 

In 1883 the program of the Exhibition included the 

‘+ inauguration of an electric railway, the first in Canada, 

‘This is described in detail elsewhere, but it may be said 
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here that the undertaking was largely a failure in that year, 
‘Those who were attempting it had merely examined one in 
operation in Chicago, but a few people enjoyed the novelty 
of a ride on the small locomotive before its use was discon- 
tinued from lack of sufficient power to enable the hauling of 
acar. In 1884, however, the inventor, C. J. Van Depoele of 
Chicago, supervised the construction and operation of the 
line, and it was described as ‘one of the principal attractions 
of the Bxhibition thing could be more satisfactory.” 
Until 1892 it supplemented the horse-car line half a mile 
away, and for a fare of five cents carried passengers from 
the entrance at Strachan Avenue through the grounds to 
the vieinity of Dufferin Street. The extension, in 1892, of 
the King Street line down Dufferin made the little railway 
unnecessary, and at the same time remedied the incon- 
venience which had long characterised the approach of 
visitors to the Exhibition, 

For many years it had been easy to obtain intoxicating 
liquor at the grounds, for one or more special licenses 
rendered it legally available, In 1888 the Globe, true to its 
temperance prineiples, commented editorially on the abuses 
which had resulted : 

“he Exhibition Association eannot afford longer to run 
counter to public feeling in the matter of liquor licenses; 
still less can it afford to put itself in the position of actually 
evading the law by converting one liquor license into sixteen 
licenses. It is a question whether publie opinion is not ripe 
for a legislative enactment, entirely prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors at fairs.” 

‘The seventeenth Exhibition, 1805, may be taken as 
typical of the middle period of its history, The buildings 
and other equipment were then valued at $600,000 and the 
total attendance was approaching a third of a million peo- 
ple. It was then advertised as “the largest annual exhi- 
bition in the world”, and “the people's great annual 
carnival of instruction, business and amusement”. In front 
of the grandstand was a characteristic presentation—“The 
Relief of Lucknow”; while among the other items in the 
grandstand performance was Mons. Ernesto Baldanza, 

Globe, September 24, 1882. 
See Oficial Programme for Canada's Great Industrial Peir, 1896 








‘View oF THe EXs1B1T10N GROUNDS, 1891 


In the foreground is the Dafferin Street Wharf, an important feature 
‘when many eitizens reached the Exhibition wid exeursion steamships, 


‘Tar Starr or THe MARATHON Swit, 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


‘The magnificent Automotive Building may be seen in the background 








Howe oF Cer Justice Siz WiLLIAM CAMPBELL, 1822-84 


‘This interesting house aill stands at the head of Frederick Stroct 
Te has for many ‘years been occupied by the Capewell Horse-Nall 
‘Sompany, but its original ‘appearance has nol been altered 





‘Tae CawrHRa Home, KING AND BAY STREETS 

‘An excellent piece of architecture, thie old home recall the days when 

fay Serece waa a nesdential distiet-\ Tes neighbour, the Camada Life 

Bullaing, shaved with the present Mail and Zmpire building the si 
tinction of being the chief skyscrapers of the “gay nets” 
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“phenomenal Robusto Tenor, of Bologna, Italy”, a troupe of 
Japanese acrobats and entertainers, and a considerable 
number of divers, singers, dancers and comedians. The 
Royal Dragoons’ Musical Ride and Lance Drill was also to 
be seen in front of the grandstand. 

Among other features at this exhibition was. “Society 
Row”—the headquarters “of all the principal fraternal 
societies on this continent”. ‘This popular section was to be 
found on the lawn in front of the Main Building. Another 
somewhat ephemeral feature was the International Bicycle 
Exhibit which occupied 6,000 square feet of space in the 
Carriage Building; and there was also a great bicycle 
tournament. “Exciting single, double and triple” balloon 
ascensions formed the counterpart of the aeroplane flights 
of some fifteen or twenty years later. The twelve bands 
which performed from time to time during the show were 
entirely from Ontario, and included the best military and 
civilian organisations, 

‘The section denominated “Exhibition Pointers for the 
Guidance of Visitors” gives us some interesting information 
relative to the times. It is announced with great pride that 
“many of Toronto's main streets and private thorough- 
fares are asphalted", and that a person may ride on the 
electric street car for five cents, but “be sure you get a 
transfer ticket if you want to go from one car line to 
another”. It was the heyday of bieyeles, and those who ai 
rived by pedalling themselves along could check their 
vehicles ‘just inside the Western Entrance”. Private 
boarding: houses were to be had in abundance at from $3. 
to $5 per week; while under the head “Some of the Hotels 
of Toronto” the Queen's and the Rossin House top the list 
at from $3 to $4.50 per day. Thirty-five others are named, 
including such survivals as the Black Bull and the Bay 
Horse. Bringing up the rear is the “Y. W. C. Association, 
84 Elm Street (ladies only)”. The passing of the open bar 
wrote finis to the activities of many of these inns, though @ 
considerable number of the buildings may still be identified, 
and a few of the hostelries remain in business. 

Among the places of interest which visitors were reeom- 
‘mended to see in 1895 were the Lieut.-Governor’s Residence, 
King and Simcoe Streets, and “the New City Hall and 
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Court House, at the head of Bay Strect”; the latter, how 
ever, was still some years from completion. ‘The Provincial 
Lamatie Asylum, Queen Street, had been a building of 
prominence sinee its erection in 1846, and the educational 
and religious buildings, together with the Ontario Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Osgoode Hall, and St. Lawrence Hall and 
Market, comprised the chief other places of note. The 
skyscrapers of that day were the Mail Building and the 
Canada Life Building, at King and Bay Streets, and a view 
of the city might be obtained from their towers. The places 
of public entertainment were mainly Massey Hall, Toronto 
Opera House, Grand Opera House, Princess Theatre.and 
‘Moore's Musée, Times have greatly changed even in forty 

In 1904 it was recognised that the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition was distinctly national in character, and the 
name was consequently changed to Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, After negotiations lasting three years over 200 
acres of the Garrison Common was purchased from the 
government for $200,000, and this made possible the great 
modern development of the Fair since 1906, the year of a 
disastrous and spectacular fire on the grounds. ‘The exhi- 
bitions of today are consequently held in a beautiful 350- 
acre park which, with its buildings, represents an invest- 
ment of $21,000,000, Almost 2,000,000 visitors annually 
visit Exhibition City, « self-contained community with its 
‘own police force, fire and street-cleaning departments, 
hospital, post office, bank and telegraph offices, ten miles 
of paved boulevards, and a mile and a half of waterfront 
where world-famous aquatic events are held. The entire 
show has become almost international in seope, and affords 
‘a remarkable contrast with the early fairs from which it 
developed. 








CHAPTER XVII 


INNS AND TAVERNS 





In early days the wayside tavern and the town inn were 
centres of the social life of settlements to an extent which 
is hard to realise in modern times. The inn, like the mill, 
formed the nucleus around which developed many a village; 
and not infrequently the tavern-keeper, a man of high status 
in the community, was the best-known and most popular 
inhabitant. The first church services, clections and circuses 
‘were conducted at taverns; while dances, banquets, and the 
meetings and festivals of Agricultural Societies, lodges and 
the National Societies of St. George, St. Andrew and St. 
Patrick were seldom held elsewhere. The conviviality of 
‘the general run of innkeepers, together with the pleasures 
of eating, drinking and smoking, made the hotel an attrac 
tive place to many people, and those who, like Sir John 
Falstaff, enjoyed taking their ease at their inn had plenty 
of choice in a day of taverns. ‘Though the drinking habits 
of the'period frequently rendered inns anything but pleasant, 
resorts, yet if one avoided the bar-room and centred his 
attention upon the living-room he might at times find that 
the roaring logs of the winter fireplace ereated an attractive 
atmosphere for the discusion of the questions of the day as 
well as the gossip of the neighbourhood. 

‘Abner Miles" Inn was for some time the most important, 
if not also the first hotel in York. His diary and day-book 
for 1795-98 has survived to give us many interesting: de- 
tails of early life in the town. Whether his establishment, 
was at first more than saloon and store is uncertain, for 
the entries in his day-book for 1795 note chiefly the sale of 
goods and liquors. In fact in her memoirs* Mrs. Breaken- 
ridge stated that York had no inn in 1798, but there are 


"This interesting relic of early times {s in the Toronto, Public Library 
and maybe found in print in John Hose Robertson's Land 
‘marke of Toronto, 18041914. Vol. Ty pb 445-55. 

Quoted in William Cannifl: History of the Settlement of Upper 
‘Canada, 1889. pp. 880-1. 
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numerous references in the day-book for that year which 
make certain that the establishment was then a hotel 





Some of the gentry were accustomed to give little din- 
ners at Miles’, and the charges for these and for liquor 
were frequently left unpaid for many months. Messrs, 
Baby and Hamilton and Commodore Grant are jointly 
billed in July, 1798, for “twenty-two dinners at Bight shill 
ings, £8 16s, Sixteen to Coffee, £1 12s. Bight Suppers, 
16s. Twenty-three quarts and one pint of wine, £10 11s. 
6d. Eight bottles of porter, £2 8s. Two bottles of syrup. 
punch, £1 ds. One bottle of brandy and one bottle of rum, 
18s. Altogether amounting to £25 5s. 6d.” 

Among other events in Miles’ Hotel was a “St, John’s 
Dinner", for which Thomas Ridout, Jonathan Scott, Colonel 
Fortune, Surveyor Jones, Samuel Heron, Mr. Secretary 
Jarvis, Adjutant MeGill and Mr. Crawford are each charged 
16s. Chief Justice Elmsley was a prominent patron of the 
establishment, as was also Judge Powell. A reverend 
traveller's call at the inn is entered: “Priest from River La 
‘Tranche, 3 quarts corn and half-pint wine, Breakfast, 2s. 
64.”—a notably frugal order in comparison with the others. 
Characteristic of the.times is an item denoting the giving 
to “Major Small’s soldiers” of a quart of rum “towards 
digging cellar”. A sad entry is that noting the supply to 
one Hunter of a “smail coffin for his child, 88." The inn- 
keeper was somewhat careless in his spelling, items being 
frequent for “flower”, “nales”, “bred” and “chees”; while 
carrying “frate” to the “‘skooner” is another example which 
calls to mind the fact that education was not widely dif- 
fused at that period, 

‘Those interested in the names of the drinks of other 
days will find charges entered in the day-book for “gin 
slings", “rum slings”, “sour punch” and “syrup-punch”. 
The genial landlord occasionally advanced cash to his cus- 
tomers, and carried on in his inn a general store from which 
butter, eggs, beef, leather, buttons, “cassimere”, lumber and 
other commodities were supplied at the prevailing high 
prices. His tavern was also the rendezvous for auction 
sales, town-meetings and club dinners. Miles’ Hotel was 
located on the north side of King Street, between Berkeley 
and Ontario Streets. He is not mentioned among the 
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tavern-keepers in 1801, but on December 28, 1805, he was 
Tieensed to conduct a tavern on Yonge Street, Thomas 
Stoyell having taken over the management of Miles’ old 
establishment on King Street. Abner Miles died in the 
autumn of 1806, an announcement concerning the settling 
of his estate appearing in the Gazette of November 29th. 

‘The issuance of tavern licenses was a matter usually 
controlled by the Court of Quarter Sessions rather than by 
the town-meeting, though the records show that it was not 
done annually but every few years, On Mareh 80, 1801, it 
was decided that “six persons are a sufficient number for 
Keeping Tavern in the Town of York”, and Hannah Me- 
Bride, James and Eli Playter, John McDougall, William 
Cooper, Joseph Hunt and Elisha Beman were approved for 
the purpose, the applications of John Horton (who had a 
shop license) and Titus Simons being at the same time 
rejected, The right to sell wines and liquors was, of course, 
ineluded, and, “in order that the persons who have been 
recommended for Tavern Licenses might keep good rule and 
order in their respective houses, they are appointed Con- 
stables in and for the Town of York for the ensuing year,” 
(Hannah MeBride excepted).* 

William Cooper, who was wharfinger, auctioneer and one 
of York's first schoolmasters, improved the accommodation 
at his tavern late in the same year, and on December 12, 
1801, advertises his “Toronto Coffee House” as ready for 
business. This combined inn and general store was prob- 
ably located on Wellington Street. Customers were prom- 
ised “genteel board and lodging”, and “the best liquors, 
viands, etc.”* In November, 1802, Cooper inserted the 
following advertisement in the Gazette: 

“Toronto Coffee House—William Cooper begs leave to 
acquaint his friends and the public that he has erected a 
Minutes of tho Court of General Quarter Sessions, March 20, 3801 

‘See’ Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1902, pp. 6A, The 
favern keeper of early: days was almost abways highly re 
Shuctad in'the community. As an illustration of the pont Te 
fay, be mentioned that ‘Blisha Deman'e wife ‘was a clergy- 
miaite daughter whose first husband was Christopher Robinaen, 
Und one of whose sons was to become Sir John Beverley Rabin: 
fon, "The status of innkeeper waa such tat ib was no doubt 
Considered that. Mrs. Robinson was marrying st Yeast soclal 
‘squal in accepting Mr. Beman as her sezond husband. 
‘Upper Canada Gazette, December 12, 1801, 
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large and convenient stable on his own lot opposite the 
‘Toronto Coffee House, and stored it well with hay and oats 
of the very best quality. ‘Travellers will meet with genteel 
and comfortable accommodation at the above house, and 


their horses will be earefally attended to, 

“He has just received from New York a large supply of 
the best wines, brandy, Hollands, shrub, fresh lime juice, 
London porter, oysters, anchovies, red herrings, Devonshire, 
Navy and Cavis sauces, segars, pipes and tobaeco. He has 
also received a very general assortment of groceries and dry: 
goods, which he will sell cheap for cash or exchange for 
country produce.” 

Hotel accommodation in the town was considerably im- 
proved at this time by the opening of the York City Hotel, 
For many years Jordan's was the most fashionable inn in 
‘Upper Canada; and in it was held a session of parliament: 
in 1814, after the destruction of the Government Buildings 
during the Ameriean occupation of the previous year. The 
hotel was located on the south side of King Street, between 
Berkeley and Ontario Streets, ald among its many uses we 
find that the town’s first Sunday School was held there under 
the direction of a Methodist, the Rev. John Lever 

Another of York’s early public houses was that of Daniel 
Tiers. His establishment was quite distinguished, for he 
had a billiard table ag well as an extra fireplace! “His an- 
nouncement of January 18, 1808, has an English ring: 

BEEF-STEAK & BEER HOUSE. 

“The subscriber informs his friends and the public that 
he has opened a House of Entertainment next door east of 
Mr. Hunt’s, where his friends will be served with victualing 
in good order, on the shortest notice, and at a cheap rate. 
He will furnish the best strong beer at 8d. N.Y. curreney 
per quart if drunk in his house, and 2s. 6d. N.Y. eurreney 
per gallon taken out, As he intends to keep a constant sup- 
ply of racked beer, with a view not to injure the health of 
his customers, and for which he will have to pay eash, the 
very small profits at which he offers to sell will put it out 
of his power to give eredit, and he hopes none will be asked. 
N.B—He will immediately have entertainment for man and 
horse, Daniel Tiers. York, 12th January, 1808." 

"uid, November 27, 1802. bide, January 18, 1808 
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By 1812 the licensed tavern keepers in the town had i 
creased to nine, as follows: William Smith, Jr., John Evens, 
Josoph B. Abbott, Seth Cook, Andrew OKeiffee, John 
Jordan, Joseph Hunt, Osborn Cox, Thomas Hamilton. ‘The 
Court of Quarter Sessions at the same time refused the 
applications of Thadeus Gilbert, John Deeriver and Haynes 
Bennett." As will be recognised in connection with eertain 
of these names, spelling was in early times seldom con- 

istent, and many a person knew but little and eared less 
how his name was spelled. The classic example is to be 
found in the same record, under date of May 16, 1809, and 
is worthy of a short digression: 

“John Hart, otherwise John Hait, who was appointed 
Constable for Pickering, appeared in Person and said that 
his name is John Hait and that he was Constable for 
Gwillimbury the last Year under the name of John Heath, 
but whose real name is JOHN ALLAN HAIGHT, and there- 
fore prayed to be discharged from his present appointment 
and he is discharged accordingly."* 

A number of early Toronto hotels were located close to 
the waterfront. In the winter of 1829-80 one Pinder took 
over from F. T. Billings the house and premises “facing the 
York Bay”, and advertised that he was making extensive 
additions and intended opening therein the British Coffee 
House as a hotel and boarding house. He announced in the 
Gazette of December 17, 1829, that “the house is well fitted 
up, and furnished in a very superior style, and will be ready 
for the reception of company by the opening of Parliament. 
Mr. P. feels confident that ladies and gentlemen and families 
who honour him with their patronage will find every com- 
fort and accommodation. Among the attractions whieh he 
intends to add to the establishment will be a reading-room, 
which will be furnished with the prineipal English and pro- 
vineial papers, periodical works, maps, charts, ete., ete. 
Boarders can be accommodated with or without lodging, by 
‘the day, week, month or year, on reasonable terms” 

Farther west there was in later years a well-known hotel 
on the Esplanade, at the foot of Simcoe Street. Erected 
in 1861, it was kept by a German, John Betz, until 1872, 
‘Ontaria Archives Report, 192, p. 204 Mbt, py. 198, 
‘Upper Canada Gazette, December 17, 1829, 
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when it had to be moved to make way for the second Union 
Station. Like many an inn, Betz’s may be assumed to have 
attracted more thirsty than hungry men; and another 
tavern on Front Street of which the same might be said 
was the Reseue, located a little to the east of Bathurst 
Street. In the fifties it was in charge of Mrs. Hickman, and 
was a favourite resort for soldiers from the Garrison in 
the vicinity. The most conspicuous feature of the Rescue 
was its signboard, “noticeable not only for its great size 
but for the wonderful and sensational style of its drawing, 
‘The subject was the rescue of her infant by a mother from 
the nest of some enormous eagles in a rocky pass at the head 
of some apparently inaccessible mountains, How the woman 
had climbed the mountains was a mystery, and how she was 
going to descend them was even more mysterious still. But. 
the sign served one good purpose at any rate, and that, as 
far as the proprietor was concerned, was the chief one 
—it drew attention to the house and custom to its pro- 
prietor.... It was always the first place a picquet made 
for when soldiers were reported as being absent from 
tattoo.” 

Another small hotel, which had much in common with 
the Rescue, was the Halfway House, midway between the 
Garrison and the old City Hall. The sign of this tavern 
carried the legend: 

“Within this hive we're all alive— 
Good liquor makes us funny; 
If you be dry, step in and try 
‘The flavour of our honey.” 

Needless to say, many stepped in and steeped them- 
selves in the “honey”, particularly soldiers passing to and 
from the Garrison—many of whom consequently spent their 
nights in the guardhouse, 

Along the waterfront also, but at an earlier period, was 
the Steamboat Hotel, at the present site of 64 Front Street 
East. It was a two-storey building, remarkable for the 
spirited delineation of a steam packet of vast dimensions 
extending the whole length of the building just above the 
upper verandah. In October, 1828, Ulick Howard adver- 
‘eRobertion, om city Vol. Uh, p, 85 
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tises for rent his “elegant establishment, unrivalled in this 
part of the country”. Some months later he was success 
ful in letting the hotel, for John Bradley announces on June 
11, 1829, that he has taken it over from Ulick Howard, 


ind begs leave to acquaint the public that he has engaged 
Mr. Dixon as cook, and his other servants are of the best 
description. His house will be found at all times supplied 
with the best provisions, wines and all other sorts of liquors, 
and neither pains nor expense will be spared to render his 
establishment worthy the patronage it has so long enjoyed”. 
In a foot-note it is further explained that Mr. Dixon “is, 
well known to be a first-rate cook, having lived with the 
Governor for three years, and also with other gentlemen of 
the first respectability in the province”. In fact the repu- 
tation of the house for “elesant and extensive aceommoda- 
tions” will evidently be more than maintained by John Brad- 
ley. The sign of the steamboat was soon after removed, 
‘and the inn became known as the City Hotel. 

Near by, at the north-west corner of Wellington and 
Chureh Streets, was the Ontario House—the Royal York 
of the cighteen-+thirties. David Botsford, late of the 
Promenade Tavern, Niagara, announces on May 27, 1880, 
that he has taken over the establishment and fitted it up 
in a superior style “for the reception of genteel company”. 
In addition to the proximity of the steamboat wharf and 
public buildings Botsford advertises as an inducement “the 
extensive view from the galleries, which overlook the town 
and bay” and render his hotel “particularly delightful”. 
Further, “he has taken eare that every department is filled 
with active and faithful servants, and nothing shall be want 
ing on his part to render it a fashionable place of resort”. 
He invites visitors to Niagara Falls to make the short and 
comfortable trip across the lake on the steamer Canada and 
visit his hotel in “the capital of the province, the head- 
quarters for the military, who have a superior band of 
music attached”, the voyage over being attended by “every 
facility that is necessary for comfort”. 

‘There were other special inducements to guests in the 
“Upper Canada Gazette, Ostober 8, 1828. 

“Ibi, Fane 11, 1829, 
“Tbid, May 27, 1830, 
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Ontario House. In the Patriot of May 23, 1887, Botstord 
advertises that “the parlours are spacious and’ elegantly 
furnished with bedrooms attached, airy and pleasant. ‘The 
beds are large and double, well suited for summer and 
winter, and it may not be amiss to state that they are war- 
ranted free from vermin or insects of any kind, and will 
be kept so.... A splendid pianoforte with a choice selee- 
tion of music for the use of ladies or gentlemen... For 
the accommodation of the country gentry wishing to dine 
before leaving town the dinner hour through the summer 
sseason will be at 2 pam." 

‘The proprietors up to the time that the hotel changed 
its name from the Ontario House to the Wellington Hotel 
‘were Messrs. Campbell, Deering, Pearson, Bernard, Huteh- 
inson and Botsford. In 1845 Russell Inglis refurnished the 
building and opened it as the Wellington Hotel, and it was 
patronised by members of the Legislature as well as by re- 
quent visitors from such neighbouring towns as Cobourg, 

jtby and Hamilton. The dining arrangements are de- 
seribed by John Ross Robertson as follows 

“On the ground floor at the corner of the main building 
was the dining-room, a large hall with one great table run- 
ning down its length where all the guests sat, each, as was 
the custom of the day, with a bottle of sherry or port be- 
fore him, for claret was but little drunk, and champagne 
had not reached its subsequent popularity. Unlike the cus- 
tom of the present time all the dishes were placed on the 
table at once and everyone helped himself, ‘The meals were 
breakfast, lunch, dinner and tea, The price for transient 
‘guests was a dollar a day, or for permanent from four and 
a half to five dollars a week.” 

‘A private sitting-room in the Wellington Hotel is notable, 
from the fact that there William Lyon Mackenzie was first 
received by several members of his family on his return 
from exile. He proceeded to MeIntosh's house on Yonge 
Street, where a reception of another kind—a riot which the 
police made no effort to stop—awaited him. 

For many years, since it was located close to Weller’s 
Stage Office in the Coffin Block, the Wellington was of great 
The Patriot, May 22, 1897 
‘Robertson, op. eit, Vol. y p. 218, 
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1 importance to travellers as the leading stage coach hostelry, 
; and stages from all directions brought from eighty to one 
hundred visitors daily to the establishment. ‘The manager 
consequently rented the two upper floors of the Coffin House 
Block as extra accommodation for his guests. ‘The hotel's 
extensive stables were on Colborne Street, near Chureh. 
Mx, Inglis was still proprietor of the Wellington Hotel 
in 1858, when it was described as “a comfortable, quiet 
house, where the charges are moderate and the aeeommoda- 
tions g00d”." The establishment gradually sank to the level 
of @ tenement house, however, and in 1861 its demolition 
to make way for the Bank of Toronto prompted the Globe 
to recall that the “Old Wellington” had been “twenty-five 
years ago the most popular hotel in Toronto, but it had in 
time to give place to the three first-class establishments we 
now possess-—the Rossin, American and Revere Hotels’”” 
7 A hotel of considerable importance at the middle of the 
‘century—and earlier—was the North American, on Front 
Street near Scott. William Campbell was the proprietor in 
1836, ‘Thomas Pearson between 1839-1845, and G. C. Hor- 
wood in 1846, Evidence that it was a hostelry of promin- 
ence is afforded by the fact that on August 8, 1850, when 
some 200 leading citizens of Buffalo were entertained by 
the City Couneil, the dinner whieh followed the procession 
of weleome was held there, and the North American was 
the headquarters of the visitors during their two-day visit 
to Toronto. W. H. Pearson, whose father was proprietor 
of the hotel in the early forties, recalled some interesting in- 
formation about the North American: 
“T used to go up to the flat roof, where a view of the 
; whole city could be obtained, and on a clear day the opposite 
shore of the lake was quite visible, It was a large four- 
storey building and the prinefpal hostelry in the city. Con- 
nected with the hotel, at the corner of Seott and Front 
Streets, was a one-storey building which was used for ball 
‘and assembly rooms and occasionally as a theatre... On 
‘the North American a bell was fixed in a frame on the top 


Desoriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Behibition, 1858. p. 7, 

iy November 2, 1861, ‘The Tevere wat renamed. the Queen's 
“p 1869, the nama Revere later passing to the present Troquoit 
Hotel 
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of the roof, which was rung half an hour before dinner 
time in order to notify the guests”. 

A number of important hostelries were early established 
on the great route of travel—Yonge Street, ‘The northwest 
corner of Queen and Yonge Streets, now the business centre 
of Toronto, was in early times the site of the Sun Tavern, 
where county meetings and elections were frequently held. 
It was erected about 1825 by John MeIntosh, one of three 
brothers all of whom were captains of Great Lakes sailing 
vessels. ‘The building was 2 large, square, white frame 
structure, and Chatles ‘Thompson and one Wilson were late! 
proprietors. ‘Thomas Elliott, the builder's brother-in-law, 
took over the hotel about 1830, and under his management 
business greatly improved.’ The Sun became headquarters of 
the Reform party, for MeIntosh was a brother-in-law of 
William Lyon Mackenzie; and Mackenzie, speaking from an 
upper window of the hotel, frequently addressed crowds of 
supporters in the street below. In later years the inn was 
known as the Falcon, and then as the Craven Helfer. In 
1855, while conducted by Henry Fulljames, it was destroyed 
by fire. A large open space to the north of this tavern was 
well-known in the twenties and thirties as the stopping- 
place of itinerant menageries and circuses. 

Another “house of entertainment” on Yonge Street was, 
the Green Bush Tavern, some distance north of the Sun 
Hotel. The name had originally applied to a hostelry far 
northward on Yonge, where its proprietor, Mr. Abrahams, 
had formerly kept tavern at the sign of the pine or spruce 
tree, a formal painting of that nature occupying a prominent. 
place near the inn, Nearly a mile above the Green Bush 
Tavern—just below Charles Street, on the east side of 
Yonge—was the Gardeners’ Arms. Its sign exhibited an 

















SW. H. Pearson: Recollestions and Records of Toronto of Old. 1914 


‘ip. ded and 4d, "Probably the North American ‘le the hotel 
Reseribed by “An English Visitor” in December, 1804, as 
Snewlyevecied =» «sand equal in, size, elegance and cone 


‘enlenee to the Comins Hotel in Kingaion’® In general ho 
Fotnd the ovo lls Enuntoae and lent St he 
hres ae by’ no means extravagant, at Teast if we judge by 
The Bhivendd at the one we seid at iis very inkoreting 
description of Toronto a fe was afew tonths after the cl’: 
{Incorporation war printed in the Chyatien Guardian it Be: 
ember, 1884, and is reprinted nthe Toronto Centenery Nut 
fer of tho New Outtook, March 14, 1994, p. 168 
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heraldic arrangement of horticultural implements, and the 
building itself was a two-storey frame structure, with a 
narrow one-storey extension in front and a small wing at 
the north end. It was deseribed as an unpretentious house 
of good repute, and troughs and a pump for watering horses 
and cattle rendered it, in Dr. Seadding’s words, “a sylvan 

John Ross. Robertson 
gives us a word-picture of the locality as it appeared in 
1894 

“For some years the Gardeners’ Arms has not been a 
place of public entertainment. The building has been util- 
ised for various trades and occupations. It is still standing, 
the second building below Charles Street on the east side of 
‘Yonge, but wearing an air of dilapidation in the weather- 
stained framework, the broken windows and the rickety 
roof, Waggons of all kinds by the dozen, old and broken, 
litter up the yard. At one end is a cobbler’s little shop. 
In the wing is a rag shop with piles of rags heaped about, 
which women and children are assorting. 

“Just north of the Gardeners’ Arms was the Vauxhall 
Gardens, a resort conducted in connection with the tavern 
and deriving its name from the celebrated London gardens, 
where readers of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair will remember 
Joseph Sedley drank too much arrack punch. ‘The garden, 
with an orchard in its rear, was surrounded by an ordinary 
fence. The entrance was on Yonge Street, through an arch- 
way on which was painted ‘Vauxhall Gardens’. Nothing: 
remains of orchard or garden but a reminiscence, as it is 
flashed into momentary existence by the magie wand of 
memory.” 

A directory issued in 1850 mentions this place of amuse- 
ment with the comment that ‘‘the city has also her Vaux- 
hall Gardens (Yonge Street) which have been lately opened 
to the public, and on the evenings of Monday and Thurs- 
day they are tastefully lighted with variegated lamps, 
and musical entertainments are given.” It is of interest 
to know that the tavern in connection with which the 
“sHtenry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878p. 408. 

Robertson, op. ety Vol I, pp. 19-21 


“Henry Rowell's City of Toronto and County of York Directory, 
Tagoet. pe 
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Gardens operated—the Gardeners’ Arms—was still stand- 
ing in 1924, when it was being used as a blacksmith shop, 
the only one within a radius of several miles. The building 
‘was then in an advaneed state of dilapidation, and was soon 
afterwards demolished. 

A short digression to the westward brings us to the 
site of notorious tavern. On the north-west corner of 
Bloor Street and Avenue Road, where for several years a 
“depression skyscraper” has stood in a half-finished state, 
was once the Tecumseh Wigwam, a small low one-storey log 
cabin with a verandah or “stoop”. Erected about 1820, this 
tavern continued to be a drinking-place for over half a 
century, and it was a favourite resort, especially on Sun 
days, of numerous young men of York and vicinity. In the 
fifties its keeper was David King. His son George joined 
‘a band of rohbers called the Townsend Gang, at one time 
the terror of the country, and a few years later he was 
hanged at Cayuga for the murder of a stagesdriver. In 
1874 the Tecumseh Wigwam was torn down, and we may 
safely state that no one was the loser by its demolition, 

Proceeding northward from the Gardeners’ Arms, the 
early traveller was almost immediately opposite the Red 
Lion Tavern. This, the most notable of Yonge Street inns, 
was located on the northeast corner of Yonge and Bloor 
Streets and was originally operated by Daniel ‘Tiers, who 
removed thither from the Beef-steak & Beor House, in 
York; subsequently it was known as Price's, and it beeame 
a very important halting-place for teams which had sur- 
vived the tremendous struggle involved in hauling loads 
through the Blue Hill Ravine. Dr. Seadding comments thus 
tupon villages and inns, with special reference to the loca- 
tion of the Red Lion 

“In old European lands, in times by-gone, the cell of 
hermit, a monastery, a castle, became often the nucleus of 
‘a village or town, With us on the American continent @ 
convenient watering: or baiting place in the forest for the 
‘wearied horses of a farmer's waggon or stagecoach is, 
the less romantic punctum saliens for a similar issue. ‘Thus 
‘Tiers’, at which we have paused, may be regarded as the 
germ of the flourishing incorporation of Yorkville, Many 
‘a now solitary way-station on our railroads will probably 
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Located on the east side of Yonge just below Charles Street the old 
tullding, last Seed asa blacksmith shop, stood until resent years, 
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# OAK Roost, Kine E>warp HomeL 

‘The rhythm of a good orchestra, a floor show, excellent food, soft 

Tights and beautiful girs combing fo make the supper dance one of 

the most enjoyable ‘of modem social activities. "in this instance 

Luigi Tomanellt is providing the music, which is being broadeast=— 
‘here is even a torch singer st the microphone! 
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in like manner hereafter prove a centre round which will 
be seen a cluster of human habitations." 

‘There were numerous reasons for the importance of the 
Red Lion Tavern: 

“By staying at the Red Lion instead of going at once 
to town the farmers evaded double toll at the Bloor Street, 
gate, as they could go to market and return the same day. 
‘Thus it happened as the Home District grew in population 
the patronage of the Red Lion inereased, and nightly it was 
crowded with farmers, who over their glasses discussed the 
future prospects of the country, the political questions of 
the day and the personnel of the officials of the time, while 
frequently no doubt ‘news much older than their ale went 
round’. These nightly assemblages made the Red Lion the 
most important political centre in the district when party 
feeling ran high. The Red Lion was one of the polling- 
places for the election of representatives for the Home Dis- 
trict, and in these days, the balloting being prolonged for a 
week at a time, the wayside inn was an animated and ex- 
cited place." 

In the early seventies Dr. Seadding found that the Red 
Lion, “the Hotel de Ville of Yorkville”, had a Flemish ap- 
pearance: 

“Tt might have strayed hither from Ghent. Neverthe- 
less, as seen from numerous points of view, it eannot be 
characterised as picturesque or in harmony with its sur- 
roundings. The shield of arms sculptured in stone and set 
in the wall above the circular window in the front gable 
presents the following charges arranged quarterly: a Beer- 
barrel, with an S below; a Brick-mould, with an A below: 
an Anvil, with a W below; and a Jackplane, with a D below. 
In the centre, in a shield of pretence, is a Sheep's head, with 
an H below. ‘These symbols commemorate the first five 
Councillors or Aldermen of Yorkville at the time of its in- 
corporation in 1858, and their trades or callings; the initials 
being those, respectively, of the surnames of Mr. John 
Severn, Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Mr. James Wallis, Mr. James 
Dobson, and Mr. Peter Hutty. Over the whole, a a erest, 
is the Canadian Beaver. 














"Scadding, op. eit, pp. 408-9. *Kobertson, op, eit, Vol. I, p. 92, 
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But the memories of the old hotel are best deseribed by 
John Ross Robertson, writing only two years after it lost its 
tavern license in 1892: 

“The famous old Red Lion Hotel was the first place for 
the accommodation of travellers to the district subsequently 
known as Yorkville, and a hostelry which for nearly eighty 
years kept its doors and gates open for the accommodation 
‘of man and beast. Deprived of its license two years ago, the 
old building now stands silent and mournful, thronged with 
the ghosts of bearded, bronzed farmers, patriotic Reformers, 
intriguing politicians, bright-eyed girls, and spruce young 
‘men—all classes that made up the society of York and its 
environs. Its walls echo with strains of music and the 
merry flick-flack of dancing feet, with fierce political har- 
angues, noisy disputes and wine-provoked laughter. ‘The 
facade of the building” (See illustration p. 128) “stretches 
along Yonge Street over one hundred feet. At first it con- 
sisted of the central or main buildings; afterward wings and 
extensions were added. Originally this famous old tavern 
was clap-boarded and painted white, but, as is so frequent 
with old Toronto buildings, its walls were stuecoed. In the 
windows are the antique little square panes of glass as they 
‘were put in the black sashes at the beginning of the century, 
before anyone now living can remember. Only a small por- 
tion of the ground floor ig now utilised, a little part as a fr 
store, and the northern part, which once was the bar-room 
with its heavy oak beams, a8 a flour and feed store, 

“Perhaps to-day the most interesting feature of the old 
inn is the ballroom in the second storey. This is an apart- 
ment about 40 x 20 feet in dimensions, and 18 fect high, 
with a ceiling arching from the sides. At each end is a 
large old-fashioned chimney and fireplace. ‘The walla are 
covered with panels of wallpaper with narrow blue borders, 
At the basis of the arch is a painted flaming red border. 
From the centre of the arch depends hooks for sconces, for 
the old hostelry was in its prime before the days of oil, when 
candles were in universal use, This ballroom attracted the 
devotees of the dance, who drove out or walked in pairs from 
York to attend the entertainments given there. How many 
times through those antique windows have floated out the 
sounds of revelry! How many a couple whose voices are 
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now hushed im the tombs have whispered soft words in this 
room! Perhaps here many a maiden has breathed that 
‘wonderful "Yes'. Many an officer from the garrison, or half- 
pay officers settled in the neighbourhood, frequented these 
social gatherings and lent to them an air of aristocracy.” 

‘A concession farther north, on the south-west corner of 
St. Clair and Yonge, was located a tavern whieh was in its 
heyday in the eighties and nineties, when the Red Lion's 
existence was drawing to a close. Mike O'Halloran's was 
in a strategie situation, for it was the last drinking-place 
before the city was reached; but there was another reason 
for the extensive patronage enjoyed by “Little Mike". Just 
south of the tavern was St. Michael's Cemetery, and jast 
north was Mount Pleasant, and the presence of the two 
horying-grounds greatly increased business. It was a 
standing jokin Toronto that the driving-shed was always 
full of hacks atter funerals, for the attendants—not to sa 
the mourners—were accustomed to adjourn thither and 
drown some of their sorrow for the departed. Mike's 
tavern was also a great rendezvous for sleighing parties [ 
from the city, and many a “hoe-down” took'place in the ball 
room over the driving-shed 

Returning again to the town, we may notice a few more 
wellknown hostelries.. In 1831, on the north-east corer of 
York and King Streets, was erected a two-storey frame 
building which, until 1848, was known as the Mechanies’ 
Boarding House. In that year James Mirfield, an Engtish- 
man, established therein the Shakspeare Hotel, Tn later 
years Thomas Kerr was landlord, ‘The house was patronised 
particularly by theatrical companies which visited Toronto, 
and for a time there was a large frame theatre at the rear 
of the hotel, the entrance to which was by a lane from King 
Street, In 1876 the Shakespere was rebuilt and refurnished 
(even the name was re-speled!), and James Powell con- 
ducted therein a hostelry of somewhat higher reputation. 
‘The Imperial, by which name it is now known, is till in 
business on the comer with two other old-imers—the 
Prince George and the Iroquois, 

‘A hotel known as the Beauchamp House stood until 1902 
on the northwest comer of Bront and John Streets, the 
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site now being part of the railway freight yards. Tt was 
plain two-storey frame building, and had been an inn from 
the time of its erection in 1825. Edward Wright was the 





original proprietor, and the place soon took the name Green- 
land Fishery owing to the chance visit of a sailor. The 
seaman, in need of money and possessed of some artistic 
ability, was engaged to paint a signboard for the inn. Being 
familiar with whaling voyages he accordingly painted an 
aretie or Greenland landseape on one side, while on the re- 
‘verse was a representation of vessels engaged in the capture 
of a whale. The name of the proprietor and the words 
‘Greenland Fishery” were inscribed near by. The whole 
work, considered to be both spirited and well executed, 
attracted considerable attention, and added not a little to the 
landlord's revenue. Mr. Wright, the proprietor, was elected 
alderman during 1884, the year in which the town of York 
became the city of Toronto. 

Still standing on the north-east corner of York and 
Richmond Streets is a frame building of a reddish brows 
hue, in recent years Abiscot's second-hand bookstore. Built 
about a century ago, it was for many years Crispin's Tavern, 
a popular resort among gentlemen's servants, butlers and 
the like, for Richard Crispin —or “Coachman Dick” as he 
was familiarly known to his patrons—had come out with 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir John Colborne in 1828, and had 
served some years as driver of the official coach, He was a 
big sandy-haired jolly Englishman, and his wife had 
formerly been employed in Sir John’s household. Originally 
fa bright yellow, the dingy building is now largely hidden 
by signboards, but has not otherwise been altered material- 
ly since its erection; and when it was built the York- 
Richmond-Bay-Queen block was chiefly vaeant land owned 
by two men—a negro named John Long and one Crowther, 
‘a carpenter,—the former being in possession of the western 
portion. ‘To Helliwell’s Brewery on the Don, whieh supplied 
the tavern with beer, the proprietor was known and entered 
in the books merely as “Coachman” Crispin. Soon after his 
death the corner portion of the building heeame a shop, and 
its present tenant dispenses soft drinks—as close as possible, 
under modern laws, to the tavern’s traditional activities. 
‘To the northward on York Street, as one approaches Os- 
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oode Hall, have long been located at the sign of the thrée 
gilt balls (though the symbol may be missing), numerous 
small but interesting pawnshops, characteristically over- 
loaded with a conglomeration of second-hand goods which 
would defy classification. 

In 1883, when York had a population of 8,731, the 
taverns and inns numbered forty’, two of which had bowling 
alleys. ‘There were also, we are informed in George Walton’s 
Directory." seven “respectable” boarding houses, and no 
doubt a considerable number of the other variety! A com- 
plete list of the taverns during the early years of the city 
will be of particular interest to those who appreciate the 
quaint in names, though but little of romance was inherent: 
in most of, the establishments themselves. ‘The following 
list, totalling twice as many as existed four years earlier, 
has been compiled from Walton’s City of Toronto and Home 
District Directory for 1887: 

Albion Inn, Church Street; Anchor Inn, Church Lane; 
Antrim Inn, near the Catholic Church; William Atkins’ 
Eating House, Market Square; Auld Lang Syne Tavern, 
Chureh Street; Argyle Inn, Newgate Street; Black Swan 
Tavern, 211 King Street; King Alfred Tavern, 197 King 
Street; Bay Horse Tavern, Yonge Street; Belfast Tavern, 
Market Lane; Black Bull Tavern, Lot Street; Blue Bonnet 
Tavern, Yonge Street; Blue Bell Inu, Lot Street West; On- 
tario House Inn, Market and Church Streets; Bull's Head 
Inn, 129 King Street; Red Lion Tavern, Yonge Street Road 
Queen’s Head Tavern, Sandford’s Corner, Lot Street ; North 
American Hotel, Front Street; Cavan Arms Tavern, King 
Street East; Alex. Chisholm’s Tavern, 127 King Street; 
City Hotel, Front Street; Stag Tavern, Market Square; 
Gotter’s (New) British Coffee House, Front Street; Gran- 
tham’s (Old) British Coffee House, King Street ; Cross Keys 
Inn, York Street; Crown Inn, King and New Streets; Dog 
and Duck Tavern, Market Square; Edinburgh Castle Tavern, 
Chureh Street; Farmers’ Hotel, Market Square; Farmers’ 
Arms Inn, 88-90 King Street; City of Toronto Tavern, Front 
Street; Peacock Inn, Chureh Street; Burns’ Tavern, & King 
Street Bast; Ship Tavern, Market Street; Greenland Fishery 


“George Walton’ York Commerciel Directory for 1806, 1898, Facing 
2s, 
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‘Tavern, near Parliament Buildings, Front Street; Half Moon 
Inn, 2 New Street; Camelion Tavern, Church Street; Man- 
sion House Hotel, Newgate Street; William the Fourth 
‘Tavern, Market Square; Three Loggerheads Inn, Yonge 
Street; Four Alls (Awls?) Tavern, March Street; White 
‘Swan Tavern, 26 Lot Street; Michael Keating’s Tavern and 
Chop House, King Street West; G, Kendrick's Tavern, Lot 
Street; John Kerr’s Tavern, Palace Street; York Hotel, King 
Street East; Toronto Inn, Yonge Street, Teamsters’ Inn, 
Market Lane; John MeDonald’s Inn, Market Lane; Rob Roy 
‘Tavern, 70 Yonge Street; Neptune Inn, New Street; White 
Horse Tavern, King Street West; Michael 0’Connor’s Inn, 
‘Market Lane; Harp and Crown Tavern, Newgate Street; 
(Old Countryman Inn, 127 King Street; Joseph Palin's Hotel, 
on the Peninsula; All Nations’ Tavern, 92 King Street; Harp 
‘Tavern, Chureh Street; Race Horse Inn, Church Street; 
Raye's Tavern, Yonge Street Road; Red Lion Inn, Market 
Lane; Rising Sun Inn, Newgate Street; Carpenters’ Arm: 
Inn, 210 King Street; Rockingham Arms Tavern, March 

treet; Union Hotel, Market Square; 8, ‘T. Smith's Inn, 14 
King Street; Steamboat Inn, Bay ‘Shore; Royal Saloon, 
Church Street; City Arms Tavern, Market Lane; St. Lawr- 
‘ence Hotel, Market Square; St. George and the Dragon Inn, 
Church Street; Sun Tavern, Lot and Yonge Streets; Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Yonge Street; Yorkshire Arms Tavern, 
Newgate Street; Toronto Inn, Yonge Street; Toronto and 
‘Trafalgar Inn, Church Street; White Lion Inn, March 
Street; and Golden Ball Inn, Yonge Street. 

‘These establishments, many of which were no more than 
bar-rooms, total seventy-cight, and the population of the city 
in 1836 was only 9,652, exclusive of the military, those 
confined in the jail, and such transient persons as im- 
migrants en route to other parts of the province, Included 
in the list is Joseph Palin’s Hotel, on the Peninsula. ‘The 
‘mention of this inn recalls that it was first called The Re- 
treat on the Peninsula and had an interesting manager. 
Early press announcements are usually exceedingly enter- 
taining, and not infrequently contribute much to the deline- 
ation of the character of “the subscriber”, as he commonly 
called himself. Reflect upon this neat advertisement of 
Michael O'Connor, proprietor of the first hostelry on the 
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Island, and operator of that grandiloquently-named horse- 
oat, the Sir John of the Peninsula: 

“Michael O'Connor, formerly Steward of the Steam 
Packet Canada, begs leave respectfully to announce to the 
Inhabitants of York, and to strangers visiting the capital , 
of Upper Canada, that he has opened a Hotel on the Pen- 
insula, opposite the town; where he will be ready to accom- 
‘modate Sportsmen, Parties of pleasure, and individuals who 
may wish to inhale the Lake breeze, with every kind of re- 
freshments, His Wines and Liquors are particularly se- 
lected and will be found equal, if not superior, to any in 
the country. He trusts that from long experience, and 
strict attention to business, to merit @ share of public 
favour, and that the Retreat on the Peninsula will be pat 
ronized especially by those whose recollection of the Spanish. 
Peninsula will ever be dear to their memory, as recorded 
in the pages of British History. 

“NB. As the proprietor has established a Horse Boat: 
to run regularly between York and this place, ladies and 
gentlemen can make certain of returning to suit their own 
convenience. 

“Peninsula, Sept. 7, 1833. 

“The York Papers, Montreal Herald, Kingston Chroniete 
Gore Mercury and Niagara Gleaner are requested to give 
the above three insertions, and send their accounts to the 
proprietor." 

On the north-west comer of Chureh and Colborne Streets, 
(the latter formerly known as Market Lane), there once 
stood a frame hotel, the landlord of which was a negro 
with the somewhat inappropriate name of Snow. In 1848 
Joshua Beard erected a brick hostelry on the site, and its 
‘upper floors were for a time occupied by the Masonie and 
Orange/Lodges. Among the later proprietors of this inn 
was John Montgomery, formerly associated with the tavern 
on north Yonge Street which was the rendezvous of the 
rebels of *87. 

‘The mention of Snow's Inn recalls the fact that negroes 
were not infrequently suecessful tavern-keepers in early 
Toronto, Another well-patronised tavern of which the 
landlord was a negro was that at the head of Toronto Street, 
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where the Post Office now stands. In the early forties the 
frame hotel on that loeation was run by James Mink, and 
Adjoining it were extensive stables. Mink retired from bust- 
ness with quite a fortune, and appropriated $10,000 of it to 
attract a respectable white man as husband for his daughter. 
One was found and the pair set out on their wedding trip 
to the Southern States, where the man (as John Ross 
Robertson tells the story), “with a villainy that we are 
pleased to say characterises few white men, sold his bride 
into slavery and abandoned her. ‘Through the efforts of 
-Mink’s friends in Canada, and the payment of a large sum 
of money, Miss Mink was freed and brought back to Toronto, 
‘and lived for years with her father in the old home on the 
hill, on the east side of the Don and Danforth Road.”™ 

‘The Chewett Buildings, structures of red brick at the 
comer of King and York Streets first housed John Cotter’ 
New British Coffee House, Commenced in 1883, the build- 
inge was opened for business in the following year. “During 
the Rebellion of 1887 the Coffee House was closed, and in 
later years it was used as a barracks, and then as officers! 
quarters. In 1842 John Ellah carried on a boarding house, 
netvate hotel and clubshouse in the building, the club-roonts 
later developing into the home of the Toronto Club; and 
in 1852 a dancing academy occupied part of the old Coffee 
House. Three years later the Rossin brothers purchased 
the property with the intention of erecting a hotel, and the 
Rossin House, opened in 1857, was the result of their enter- 
prise. 

‘A publication almost contompérary with the opening of 
the Rossin House gives an enthusiastic description of its 
merits; it says, in fact, that “from its enpacity, and the com 
pleteness of its arrangements for accommodating travers 
and permanent boarders in the most perfect style of modern 
hhotel-keeping, it has superseded and shut up nearly the 
whole of the other frstclass hotels of the city”, Referring 
to it as “among the chief architectural ornaments of the 
city”, the account states that the land and building. cost 
£855,000, the hotel boing “five stories in height, faced with 
white pressed briek, with substantial dressings of Ohio 
freestone, handsome iron pillars, cornices and balconies”. 
sRaberton, on. cit, Vol Tp. 50. 
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‘The frontage on King Street was 202 feet 5 inches, and on 
York 151 fect 10 inches. We are further informed that 
“the ground floor comprises a number of handsome shops, 
varying from 14 to 23 feet in width, and 60 to 60 feet in 
depth, each elegantly furnished with large plate-glass wi 
‘ows, and having a eellar attached. ‘The offices of the hotel 
fare also on the ground floor. ‘The main entrance, 20 feet 
wide, is on York Street. The whole number of rooms for 
the reception of boarders, exclusive of reading-rooms and 
the prineipal parlours, is about 220, and during the Exhibi- 
tion the proprietors will be able to accommodate as many 
as 500 guests, Fare $2.50 per day." 

‘The enthusiasm of one man for the Rossin House car- 
ried him away into intricacies of extravagant language 
seldom equalled: 

“Within its walls is congregated every applianee which 
affluence can desire, every pleasure which luxury can 
crave, Here are alluring condiments to tempt the most fas- 
tidious taste, vinous acidities to lubricate, and gastronomic 
ponderosities to titilate the palate! The prandial morceau 
hhere ceases from troubling, and the sated stomach is at 
rest. What magical transformations here await human 
deglutition 

In a somewhat more conservative tone the same writer 
notes the elaborate equipment of the hostelry: the two com- 














‘modious private entranees . .. . an extensive reading room, 
lighted by a large and handsome glass dome . . . . fifteen 
elegantly furnished stores on the ground floor... . a long. 


row of parlours and reception rooms, the principal of which 
is a ladies’ parlour. . . . a dining-room 100 feet by 38, and 
18 feet high, adjoining which is the carving room, dish 
room, dessert room, and a glazed gallery connecting these 
with the kitehen and china pantry . . . . three staircases, 
two for the use of guests and the third for servants 
220 rooms for the reception of boarders 








a very ex: 





espescriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Kakibition, 1868, p. 7 
‘Born Gecaune of the chavges and living conitionseven to 
‘washing cothes--in Toronto hotels prior to the Rossin House, 
Wane ees Hepny istmas! desertion $n hie Canada ot 





Toto! Pictures of Canadian Life, or the Emigrant Churchman. 
i850, "Vat", pp. 68-0. 
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tensive bar-room, with billiard table underneath ... . a 
barber’s shop and gentlemen's bathing-room containing ten 
baths... and a Book and News Depot where one may 
obtain local or European journals, or handsomely bound 
volumes “which address alike the students of light or ab- 





struse literature”! Such advantages in the eighteen-fitties 
placed the Rossin House far in advanee of the general run 
of inns and taverns—it was, in faet, for some years con- 


sidered the best hotel west of New York 

The disastrous fire of November, 1862, destroyed the 
building, and the Rossins, disheartened, left the reconstruc- 
tion of the hostelry to Dr. Chewett. The Rossin House was 
rebuilt in 1868 and continued to operate under that name 
until 1909, when it was re-named the Prince George Hotel. 
During the century since the British Coffee House was 
established on the comer the site has been a centre of the 
social lie of the city. Early a fashionable resort, the Coffee 
House was noted as a gathering: place of the St. Andrew’ 
and St. George's Societies and of the Toronto Club; indeed 
it is said that each of these organisations was inaugurated 
{in 1835-86 in the rooms of the establishment. ‘The Rossin 
House was for many years the headquarters.of the Liberal 
party, and the scene of many historic political meetings, 
Hangudts and palls., Among the proprietors after Marcus 
and Samuel Rossin were @. P. Shears, the Nelson brothers 
and the Thompsons, father and son, Samuel Thompson hav- 
ing earlier been closely associated with Henry Winnett of 
‘the old Queen's, the famous contemporary hostelry. ‘The 
Prince of Wales’ suite wore quartered at the Rossin House 
Jn 1860, the Prince himself being entertained at Govern- 
ment House, Nine years later Prince Arthur of Connaught 
‘was a distinguished guest at the same hostelry 

‘The only hotel in Toronto in the late fifties which could 
be considered a competitor of the Rossin House was the 
American House, at the corner of Yonge and Front Streets. 
In the Deseriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition 
(1858) itis referred to as @ hotel of great “intrinsic merit”. * 
It was a brick building erected about: 1840 by Mr. Rennie, 
who was succeeded as proprietor by A. F, Pearson in 1858. 
After five years under his management it passed into the 
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hands of Messrs. David Walker (later of the Walker House) 
and Paterson, “who have refitted and refurnished it in all 
those details which add so much to the comfort and pleasure 
of its inmates”, Ninety rooms, many of them quite spacious, 
and a dining-room 60 feet by 30, and capable of seating 200 
persons, placed this hotel in the first class. Tts situation 
near the docks and railways, as well as its comfortable and 
home-like atmosphere, rendered it popular. Board was $2 
per day, and the American could accommodate 150 guests, 
It remained a well-known hostelry until 1889, when it was 
demolished. During his visit to Toronto in 1842 Charles 
Dickens was a guest at this house. 

‘Among private hotels and boarding houses in 1858 prob- 
ably the Robinson House, near the corner of King and Bay 
Streets, was outstanding. Those who wished to avoid the 
formality and bustle of the regular hotels were assured of 
‘every comfort in the Robinson House, whieh contained 
forty-eight bedrooms. It was “presided over by Mr. John 
‘Montgomery, whose experience and well-known urbanity 
are a sufficient guarantee of the comfort of his guests”.* 

‘The regular amusements available in Toronto in the late 
fifties were closely associated with saloons, two of the more 
pretentious of which were the Terrapin, (formerly the St. 
Nicholas, and situated on King Street near the site of the 
present King Edward Hotel), and the Apollo Saloon and 
Concert Room on the same street: In describing the attrac- 
tions of these places of entertainment a contemporary pub- 
lication introduces the subject by noting that “we believe 
there is no city of its size on the continent whieh is pestered 
with so many saloons and taverns; and, if the morals and 
habits of our people were to be judged by this criterion, the 
stranger would form a very unfavourable and unjust 
opinion”.** 

‘The Apollo Saloon appears to have staged nightly a show 
which may be called the forerunner of the night club, though 
it was available upon much more reasonable terms. The 
price of admission was only twelve and one-half cents, and 
from his modest investment the patron was entitled to “a 
‘smoke or a drink”, as well as to witness a “performance of 
negro minstrelsy, comic and sentimental singing, ete”. ‘The 
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‘Mr, Burgess and Mr. Den Thompson, are described 


as “inimitable in their way... . the one as a negro per- 
former, and the other as a ‘broth of a boy" from the Emerald 
Isle”. 


Eastward and westward of the town were numerous, 
well-Imown inns. To the west, where the roadway along 
Lot (Queen) Street turned northward, was early located 
Sandford’s Inn, a watering-place on the east side of the 
bend which was particularly weleome to teams on their 
way to town. A conspicuous pump was available to fill the 
large trough—a long section of a huge pine tree dug out 
like a canoe. A little to the eastward, opposite the Garrison 
Common, was a rival of Sandford’s known as the Blue Bell 
‘Tavern. This notable inn carried at the top of a strong and 
lofty pole in front of its door a sign appropriate to its name, 
which swung to and fro within a frame. Both of these inns 
were long familiar to travellers along the Lake Shore Road, 
as well as to those who entered York from the north and 
west vid Dundas Street. At the middle of the century, in 
fact, the Blue Bell gave the name Blue Bell Village to the 
locality. Of similar importance to travellers was the Black 
Bull Hotel, at the corner of Queen and Maria (Soho) Streets. 

A short distance to the west of the Blue Bell, at the 
junction with Dundas Streot (now Ossington Avenue), 
stood the Queen’s Head Tavern, kept by Lewis Bate, and 
famous as a resort for éity people on stimmer evenings. 
Like so many other taverns it was an unpretentious struc 
ture of frame, with a verandah facing both Queen and 
Dundas Streets, and a capacious horse-trough and small 
driving-shed on the Dundas Street side. After turning 
westward again from the Ossington Avenue section of old 
Dundas Street and proceeding beyond Dufferin Street, 
travellers of other days reached a locality known as the 
“Appi Forum” or “The Three Taverns", the hostelries 
being frame buildings much alike in appeatance—Collard’s 
Hotel, Joseph Chureh’s Brown Bear Tavern and the Queen 
Street Hotel, “Bob” James, proprietor. Here, both in sum- 
mer and winter, racing men were wont to try out their 
horses ‘and arrange contests. About one hundred yards 
farther on was the Brockton Toll-bar, kept for many years 
1tia, 






























‘Tae BLUE BELL TAVERN 
‘The nucleus of Bluo Bell Village, this inn opposite the Garrison Com- 
snon as Tong wellinown (0 ttaveliers enaring Toronto trom the 








‘Tire QuEEN’s Hore oF 1868 

This shows the fist Queen's earlier called Sword’s Hotel and the 

Revere House, As may be csen from the Wlusteation, a number of 

eparate bulldinge, were combined to form the hotel, in the vicinity 

AU Dhat time were “Several comely mansions within thelr garden wall 

Shaded with’ trees*-among thom Holland House and. Bishop 
‘Steathan's residence 








LooKiNG Nokriwanp FROM Tit INTERSECTION OF YORK AND 
RICHMOND Stesers, 1934 
Hardly to bo distinguished under the modern billboard decorations is 


oachiman” Crisps. Tavern, 1898, a clapboard structure erected 
few years earlier and sed as'a grocery store. "An even doven seconds 
hnund’ stores occupy the other anelent bulidingsleaing to Osgoode Wall 


127 QUEEN STREET West 
‘Among many other dilapidated buildings a hundred yards west of the 
Gity Hal stands the olf Tavern ‘Tyrone, “The cows of its proprietor, 
John ‘Teuomam, were responsibie for those ‘unique ‘tock-Varn gate: 
‘ways hy which the Bench and Br stil approach Osgoode Ta 
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by James Kerr. Near the gate was a small general store 
in charge of Mrs. Larkin, who was also postmistress of 
Brockton, 

In 1850 there was @ wellknown tavern in what is now 
the east end of the city, but the entire distriet was then a 
rural locality. ‘The Butchers’ Arms was located on the east 
side of Mill Lane (now Broadview Avenue), between the 
present Sparkhall and Hogarth Avenues.’ About 1845 
‘Thomas Smith built the house, selling it a few years later 
to William Vine. ‘The tavern was well patronised by the 
sporting fraternity, for there was a racé-coursé on the south 
side of the Kingston Road where the Sunlight Soap Works 
was later-ergcted; and thore were, too, numerous devotees 
of eock-fighting in the vicinity, that so-called sport not then 
being illegal. ‘There were other customers who, entirely 
undesired by the keeper, frequented the Butchers’ Arms and 
made it notorious: these were members of the Brooks’ Bush 
Gang, a group of hardened eriminals whose headquarters 
‘wore a short distance eastward. At least one of the gang 
was hanged, but others equally guilty eseaped conviction. 
When the Butchers’ Arms was at its height there were few 
buildings in the neighbourhood. One or two. were located 
across the road, and to the north were the brickyards of 
Whitemore and Stotesbury, while there was a large expanse 
of vacant land to the southward. The tavern was discon- 
tinued in 1877, and William Vine died two years later; but 
the old building was standing in 1907, and the innkeeper's 
widow, aged ninety, was still living. The whole district, 
however, was then vastly changed, wayside taverns were 
fast disappearing, and the rough and tough days of heavy 
drinking were slowly but surely approaching their end 

‘About a mile to the southward, near the south-east 
corner of Queen Street and Broadview Avenue (formerly 
the Kingston Road and Seadding Street, respectively,) was 
located the ‘Tam 0" Shantor Inn. A swinging sign depicting 
4 white horse with Tam astride lent character to the place, 
and in the rear a towering elm was a noted landmark. The 
location should with more reason be remembered, however, 
because in the next house lived Alexander Muir, well-known 
Toronto school teacher, and famous as the author of The 
Maple Leaf Forever. 
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In the same vicinity was the Rising Sun Inn, opened 
about 1844 by William Knight. Immediately behind it was 
a race-course, and the followers of that sport formed the 
greater part of the tavern’s patrons. It was for some years 
the only inn between the Don River and Leslie's nursery, 
but in the early fifties other taverns were opened, In 1857 
the old race-course ceased to be used, and the Rising Sun, 
its business greatly diminished, was closed soon afterwards, 

During the same period, about seventy years ago, there 
stood one mile to the eastward, on the Kingston Road, the 
hub of the village of Leslieville—Uncle Tom's Cabin. ‘This, 
hotel was kept by two typical Englishmen, George Smith 
and William Cook, and it was a centre of the social life of 
the district. Brick-making and tree-growing were the prin- 
cipal occupations of the inhabitants round about, and as 
these industries were inactive in the winter months Unele 
‘Tom's was the rendezvous for ¢ards, doriindes and drink 
ig. Although beer and whisky sold for two-pence a glass, 
it is said that there was but little drunkenness at this hotel. 
About 1874 “Codder” Smith and his partner sold out to a 
son-in-law of “Bill” Vine, proprietor of the Butchers’ Arms, 
and he in turn disposed of the house to Henry (“Hank”) 
Callendar, who remodelled the tavern and operated it under 
the name Callendar’s Hotel until the license was taken away 
many years later. 

In 1897, when John Ross Robertson was making his not- 
able collection of Toronto Landmarks, there was a two- 
storey red brick building at 1010 Queen Street East. ‘The 
structure itself, however, was neither old nor unusual, but 
at its western end was a well of fresh water. This well 
provided a link with the past, and we cannot do better than 
Tet John Ross Robertson tell the tale: 

“Fifty years ago thet well and clumsy home-made pump 
formed part of the equipment of a roadside tavern yard. 
‘The tavern itself was a long low building, always painted 
a dazzling white, with a cottage roof and green shutters on 
its four front windows, which, two on either side, flanked 
a door, also painted green, in the centre. 

“A few yards distant from the western end of the tavern 
was a low red building used as a driving-shed. Between the 
hotel and shed was the well referred to, At the eastern end 
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of the hotel and somewhat to the south of it stood two sub- 
stantial uprights between which hung a heavy wooden sign- 
board, explaining to the world at large and teamsters in 
particular the purposes for which the building was intended, 
‘The hostelry stood about fifty feet back from the roadway 
then called the Kingston Road, and now known as Queen 
Street East. In front of it were three heavy posts, that 
the aforesaid teamsters might there secure their horses 
while they themselves partook of liquid eomfort at the bar, 
which was at the western extremity of the hostelry in con- 
Vonient proximity to the pump. 

“The tavern, and much of the land surrounding it, was 
owned by a pioneer’ settler named Charles Watkins, who 
came out from England early in the thirties. ‘The hotel was 
Duilt in 1885 or the year previous. Watkins liked farming 
better than hotel-keeping, and followed the former pursuit 
while he rented the tavern. The first landlord was known 
Sandy Watson. He kept hotel there for a dozen years, 
and then James Shaw rented the place. 

“Tavern-keeping in that locality was then in its palmiest 
days. There was an almost continuous stream of traffie 
passing by during the winter,—great, comfortable farmers’ 
sleighs bringing in loads of produce to the rising young 
city; rough, heavy wood-sleighs, piled high with sweet- 
scented pine and rough cordwood ; besides vehicles conveying 
passengers and the mails, for in those days the Kingston 
Road was one of the mail routes. All year round, but par- 
ticularly during the winter, the many taverns in this locality 
—Shaw’s was the most easterly one at the time—did a roar- 
ing trade, Mr, Shaw was very fond of horses, and it was 
one of the sights of the neighbourhood to see the black 
hostler, an old escaped slave known as ‘Doe’, trot out Mr. 
Shaw's team to water every morning.” 

‘The large number of taverns in early times, and the ex- 
cessive drinking that was typical of the period, made some 
regulation of bar-rooms essential, though it was exceedingly 
clementary. As early as 1818 the Magistrates ordered that 
“bars are to be closed on the whole of the Lord’s Day, and 
on no aecount, except in cases of extreme necessity or to 
sive refreshments to persons lawfully travelling, to be 
"Robertson, op. cit, Vol. IK, p. 310. 
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opened; nor is any spirituous liquor to be sold or suffered to 
be drunk otherwise in the premises on the Sabbath Day; 
in the winter, ic., from 20th September to 20th March, bars 
to be closed at 9 p.m., and in summer at 10 p.m. and after 
these hours not to be opened except to afford accommodation 
to travellers”. Innkeepers were warned likewise that they 
must not “permit any person to remain drinking or tippling” 
in their taverns—excopt travellers or “such 98 shall be in- 
vited by any traveller and shall accompany him only during 
his abode there, and other than labouring and handycrafts- 

In the year the city of Toronto was created, the Grand 
Jury, in commenting upon inns and taverns, included them 
all under the name “Tippling Houses”. In 1836 it was en- 
acted that hars should remain shut every Sunday and on 
Christmas and Good Friday, and that each inn must have 
at least three beds and stabling accommodation for two 
horses; while in 1841 certain games came into disfavour, for 
we find that no license would be given to any tavern-keeper 
who kept a “bowling alley, ten-pin alley, Fives Court, of 
other gaming resort”, or who kept shop in the same building. 
‘The demand for tavern and shop licenses increased greatly 
as time passed, and as early as the fortios there was some 
public fooling against bars, though an inereased license fee 
was the chief result. In 1836 and 1837 Grand Juries were 
particularly outspoken about the “great increase of crime 
and pauperism due to the large number of taverns”, which 
not only affected the victims of intemperanee hut also “the 
unfortunate children of such parents, who, whilst they are 
trained in every species of falsehood or deception, become 
inured to crime and wickedness, . .. . and cannot fail to 
grow up a pest and a nuisance to society”. Little, however, 
appears to have resulted from these attacks on the liquor 
evil 

‘That many a so-called hotel was little more than a bar- 
room is obvious to those who can remember the days prior 
to the Ontario Temperance Act. At least as carly as 1841 
it was found that many licensed inns in Toronto had no 


#'See J, Edmund Jones: Pioneer Crimes and Punishments én Toronto 
‘nul the Home District. 1924. pp. 165-173, for a tésuiné of the 
out rezone spon which the material I ths and the fllow- 
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accommodation for travellers. A special committee of the 
Couneil reported as follows on January 4, 1841: 

“Your committee have examined every licensed inn in 
the city and liberties. In all eases where there could exist 
‘a doubt of the existence of the accommodation required by 
the statute your committee have proceeded through the en- 
tire premises, and have ascertained that twenty-two licensed 
innkeepers are entirely destitute of stables, that eleven are 
destitute of a single spare room for the accommodation 
of travellers, that fifteen have not a spare bed over those 
required for their families, and that six of the above number 
possess none of the accommodations of an inn except a 
ae 

In 1846 the Toronto Magistrates were curiously optim- 
istic, for it was considered that, if bar-rooms contained 
copy of the Lord's Day Act, drinking on Sundays would 
be curbed; and it was accordingly ordered that one be hung 
in every such room. ‘Two years later a committee of the 
Magistrates of the Home District passed a resolution sug- 
gesting that the Legislature adopt the principle “that no 
houses should be licensed as inns where intoxicating liquors 
are sold”. Nothing came of the suggestion, however, and, 
‘though in later years the principle of local option enabled 
many districts to abolish the bar, conditions in Toronto 
steadily became worse. Police statistics for 1857 show that 
approximately one-ninth of the inhabitants of the city were 
haled before the magistrate for crimes or misdemeanours 
arising from the drinking customs of the day. In the one 
year 4,996 persons, of whom 1,025 were women, were drunk 
or disorderly or were accused of one or another of the 
crimes usually associated with heavy drinking; and at the 
same time vagraney was becoming so common that eon- 
temporary writers refer to beggars as everywhere a nuis- 
ance, pestering people outside stores, churches and homes: 
with a tenacity of purpose that brooked no denial. 

As the city increased in size, so, for many years, did 
the taverns and beer-shops in number, and in 1874 there 
Were 538 licensed places to get liquor—and, in addition, 
Toronto had plenty of bootleggers. ‘Two years later the 
Minutes of the City Council, January 4, 1841 
Tones, ibid 
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Women’s Christian Temperance Union requested the City 
Council to limit the taverns to one per 1,000 population. As 
a result of their petition licenses were restricted to 215 
taverns and 100 shops, and the license fee was increased 
to $200—a sum which suggests the profitable nature of the 
dusiness. By 1911, though the 1874 population of 68,000 
hhad been multiplied more than six times, public sentiment 
hhad restricted the licenses to 110 tavern, 50 shop and 11 
wholesale. ‘The lucrative nature of the hotel business in 
the days of the open bar is best shown by the fact that 
{$25,000 could easily be obtained for the license of a small 
establishment; and it was well-known, too, that the control 
of many licenses had passed to the owners of breweries and 
distilleries. In 1914 still higher prices were paid, for a news- 
paper informs us that “a shop license was transferred 
recently in this city at the price of $38,000, and a hotel 
license at the price of $52,000. The bar should be abolished, 
‘and the shop with it”,"—a wish that was soon to become 
‘an established fact; but we have gone too far ahead. 

A roll-call of the chief hotels of Toronto in the nineties 
will be of interest. Visitors to the Exhibition in 1895 were 
promised the best accommodations at the Queen's Hotel and 
the Rossin House, which lead the list at $3 to $4.50 a day. 
Among the others will be noticed the Black Bull and the 
Bay Horse, names reminiscent of an earlier period 

“Walker House, Palmer House, Albion Hotel, Clancy’s 
Hotel, Richardson House, Black Horse Hotel, Grand Union 
Hotel, Hotel Metropole, Arlington, Elliott House, Kensing- 
ton Hotel, Russell House, Commereial, Daly House, Power 
House, Robinson House, Clyde Hotel, Grosvenor House, 
Somerset House, O'Connor House, Schiller House, Black Bull 
Hotel, Carleton House, Bay Horse Hotel, Empress, Crystal 
Palace, Imperial Hotel, Armory Hotel, York Hotel, Nealon 
House, Union House, Gladstone House, Lake View Hotel, 
Brown's Avonmore.”** 

The gradual development of temperance sentiment, as a 
result of which liquor-drinking in public places was re- 
stricted and finally prohibited, put many of these inns and 
taverns—and many others of less merit whieh were never 











The Globe, February 1, 1944 
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more than saloons—out of existence, and left the hotel bu 
ness proper to a few bona fide establishments, in which 
category several of the above still remain; and of those of 
the primitive type not a few may yet be seen among the 
tumbledown shaeks which, in spite of the ravages of time, 
still contrive to remain propped up, sometimes between in- 
congruous neighbours of recent construetion, After nearly a 
century, for example, the frame of the Tavern Tyrone still 
remains at 125-127 Queen Street West; and it is quite likely 
that, if one could trace their history, a good half hundred 
public houses of other days might be discovered still stand- 
ing in the older portions of the city. But—to return to the 
larger hotels—the importance of “houses of public enter- 
tainment”, lessened somewhat by the coming of the railway, 
was still further diminished by the speedy travel made 
possible by the motor-car, and the intimate touch between 
host and guest has largely departed; while at the same time 
the legitimate hotel business has been greatly decreased by 
the competition of the road-houses, tourist camps and 1 
froshment booths which dot every highway. ‘The signs of 
the times, however, suggest that there has been a notable 
weakening in temperance sentiment, and we may see a new 
era of tavern days on a grand—even if not glorious—seale, 

Among ‘Toronto's hotels of the past, none surpasses the 
Queen’s in glory and reputation, The old building whieh 
was demolished in 1927-28 to make way for the Royal York 
covered a site which has had a variety of oceupants. About 
1843 a row of four three-storey dwelling-houses ealled On- 
tario Terrace was constructed there, and in 1846 they were 
joined to form the first Knox College. When in 1858 the 
College was removed to Elmsley Villa, St. Vineent and Gros- 
venor Streets, the building became Sword’s Hotel. In 1859 
the property passed into the hands of B. J. Riley, and the 
name was changed to the Revere House. Three years later 
Captain Thomas Dick took charge and named his establish- 
ment the Queen’s Hotel, During the next few years four 
additions were made to the hostelry, which had, by 1869, 
its characteristic appearance. ‘T. McGaw, Mark Trish and 
Henry Winnett were variously associated in its management 
for some years, and after Mr. MeGaw's death his widow and 
Mr. Winnett were joint proprietors. 
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‘The Queen's was unique among early hotels in many 
particulars. ‘The enterprising managers introduced the 
most modern conveniences as they beeame available, It was 
the first hotel in Canada to use a hot-air furnace—wood 
stoves and fireplaces usually providing heat in those days; 
it first had a passenger elevator and electric bells, led the 
way in providing running water in the rooms, and installed 
the first business telephone in Toronto; while the introdue 
tion by the Queen's of bedrooms with bath provided the 
origin of that well-known joke on the back-countryman, 
who, arriving at the hotel on a Thursday, remarked to his 
wife: “What a pity it is not Saturday night!” In 1886, 
when C. C. Taylor published his Toronto Called Back, the 
Queon’s was, perhaps, at the height of its glory: 

“This popular hotel has recently been renovated and 
changed in many respects from the first to the third story, 
A year ago its elegant and commodious dining-room was 
very handsomely frescoed. During the last three months 
many of the parlours, corridors and halls have been taste- 
fully decorated and painted. New private staircases have 
been fitted up in the Queen Anne style. Bach landing has 
a magnificent stained glass window, and as one ascends 
these unique windings the idea must flash upon him that he 
hhas mistaken the Queen's Hotel, and is enseoneed in some 
baronial hall. ‘The halls and corridors have all been relaid 
with costly and luxurious earpets. When all these changes 
are added to the previous commodious and handsomely fur- 
nished drawing-rooms and bedrooms with bathrooms,—to 
say nothing of the fine suites of rooms which were fitted 
up for the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne on the 
oceasion of their first visit to Toronto, as well as other 
suites that were prepared several years ago in a magnificent 
style for the reception of the Grand Duke Alexis, then heir- 
apparent to the crows of Russia—the Queen's stands un- 
rivalled in this respect by any hotel in the Dominion, and a 
regards the ‘cuisinerie’ and the daily ‘menu’, nothing is left 
to be desired.” 

‘The grounds surrounding the Queen's have been put to 
a variety of uses. In the sixties the fleld west of the hotel 
grew oats for Captain Dick's horses; in the mid-seventies 
#6, 
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the travelling circus was frequently to be found theres 
while in the early eighties Alderman Harry Piper's Zoo— 
‘Toronto's first Zoological Gardens—oecupied the spot. In 
1886 the rounds of the hotel were described by C. C. Taylor 

as “both spacious and airy, and, with croquet and chevalier 
lawns, nothing more pleasant could be desired by business 
‘men, pleasure-seekers or tourists”.* 

‘Many notable visitors honoured the Queen’s with their 
presence. Sir John A. Macdonald and other prominent 
parliamentarians found it most convenient in a day when 
the Provincial Parliament Buildings were less than two 
blocks away. Many a Conservative caucus took place in the 
famous Red Parlour, while the banquets—political and 
otherwise—which were held in the Queen's are almost 
innumerable, A. Reed, well-known authority on Toronto 
of old, has this to say of the hotel’s distinguished guest 

“Nearly every Governor-General, at one time or another, 
stopped at the Queen's. His Majesty King George V, when 
a Lieutenant with the North Atlantic Squadron, visited this 
city and stayed at the hotel in September, 1883, in company 
with his uncle and aunt, the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Louise, who were then making their farewell visit 
as Her Majesty’s representatives in Canada. H.R-H. Prince 
Leopold—Duke of Albany—the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, the Earl and 
Countess of Dufferin, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, President 
Taft, General Sherman of the U.S. Army, Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, Sir Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Sara Bernhardt, Adelina Patti and Jenny Lind 
are but a few of the distinguished names on the old 
registers.”** 

When the King Edward Hotel opened on May 10, 1908, 
‘the Queen's became noticeably old-fashioned. Described in 
the press as “the new palace hotel”, the King Edward cost 
some $2,000,000 to build and equip, and for twenty-seven 
years had the high-class hotel field largely to itself. W. C. 
Bailey of Chicago was the first manager, but the changes in 
ownership since that time have been numerous. In 1921 an 
extensive “‘skyseraper” addition altered the hotel materially 
rb. 
sOfaedtuyehy, A., and Read, T. A.: Our Royal Town of York, 1920. 
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and added greatly to its accommodations. During its history 
the roll of famous guests has been similar to that of the 
Queen's in other times. J. Pierpont Morgan, the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury and the Prince of Wales are repre- 
sentative personages who have distinguished the hotel by 
their presence; while of the theatrical world Sir Henry 
Irving, Sir John Forbes-Robertson, Lillian Russell, Anna 
Held and Julia Arthur may be mentioned—not to forget 
the supper dance and the official reception accorded by the 
City Fathers to the platinum-blonde beauty of Hollywood, 
Jean Harlow, while guest at the hotel in 1982. 

‘The Royal York Hotel, the Queen’s successor on the site, 
‘was erected when economic conditions were at the height 
of post-war prosperity. ‘The hotel, beautifully designed and 
tastefully appointed in every particular, was constructed and 
equipped at a cost of $18,000,000 (some thirty-five times 
the total value of property within the confines of Toronto 
in the first year of the city), and the elaborate serviee main- 
tained not only for transient guests but for large conven 
tions, service clubs and private entertainments, has placed 
modern hotel-keeping on a plane which—like many another 
development—would have astonished the pioneer residents 
of the town of York. 

















CHAPTER XVIII 


OLb-Time BLEctions 


DeMocramic institutions are based upon the political rights 
of citizens, but conditions at the polls during the exereise 
of the franchise in early times were very different from the 
quiet proceedings usual today. People then took their 
polities very seriously, and election week was not infre- 
quently a period of turmoil, fighting, and other disturbances 
and disorders; in fact a whole season was sometimes 
characterised by confusion resulting from the prepara 
tions for, and the effects of an election. A few examples 
will illustrate conditions which, while not always present, 
were not at all unusual, and may be considered in keeping 
with other characteristies of the times. 

Among, notable provincial elections was that of 1836, 
‘when representative government was in force only partially, 
and responsible government not at all. ‘The Lieutenant 
Governor, Sir Franeis Bond Head, became, for all practical 
purposes, the leader of the Family Compact party, and he 
was, to put it mildly, most unpopular with Reformers. 
Strained relations between him and the Reform party in 
power grew still more tense, and it is not too much to say 
that elther he or the legislature had to go. ‘The prorogation 
of the Assembly on April 80th was the signal for a concerted 
agitation throughout the province for responsible govern- 
ment, Sir Francis dissolved the Legislature in May, and 
stumped the country himself in the hope of defeating the 
Reformers in the ensuing election. He and his advisers 
misrepresented the issue at stake to be “the maintenance 
of British connection”, and as a result there was a political 
landslide which returned a large majority of Tories. 

In the Second Riding of York the opposing candidates 
were William Lyon Mackenzie and Edward William 
‘Thomson, ‘The latter was a rather mild Tory, and he was 
returned over Mackenzie by about 100 votes. Among the 
means used to obtain his election were, according to the 
Reformers, direct and indirect bribery, the manufacture 
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and use by voters of bogus qualifications, and various types 
of dishonest influence. A petition for investigation was 
dismissed owing to a technical error in procedure, but the 
usual electoral practices of the times suggest that many 
of the complaints were well founded. 

‘The chief variation in descriptions of elections arises 
merely from the source of the information, and it is quite 
evident that no party had a monopoly of the abuses of 
‘open voting. On the opposite side of the political fence 
from Mackenzie was Sheriff William Jarvis, who de- 
seribes in a letter to his brother George his experiences as 
a candidate at the polls: 

“After six days’ hard fighting against as an ‘unholy 
alliance’ as was ever formed against an individual or gov- 
ernment, I have been left on the ‘poll book’ in the minority 
of 8, and James E, Small, Bsquire, has been declared ‘duly 
lected’. Now I intend to contest the matter to the last 
extremity, knowing as I do that I have a majority of eight 
votes—and that I have been thrown out by perjury. I do 
not suppose that there ever was an occasion upon which 
the na th seemed to be held so lightly as during 
the election for this City, and with its usual effect—the 
temporary triumph of the party resorting to that means, 
which must eventually recoil upon their own heads. Not- 
withstanding all their villainy I was within two or three 
of beating them when they thrust upon some perjured 
raseals, and those two or three in attendance being luke- 
warm, thinking all was over, refused to vote.” 

Much enthusiasm and exeitement characterised the early 
political eareer of William Lyon Mackenzie, When he was 
expelied from the House by resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly on December 12, 1831, a new election was order- 
ed. What followed at the Red Lion Inn, Bloor and Yonge 
Streets, is described by John Ross Robertson, quoting 
largely from @ contemporary source 

“The election was held at the Red Lion, January 2, 1832, 
Although the election was held on the same day that town- 
meetings were in progress throughout the country, over two 
thousand persons were present. ‘The morning was clear 


1» George Jarvis, October 18, 1884. See Alden 
Mary's Rosedate and Gossip of Little Yorks. 1928. 
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and pleasant, the weather mild and agreeable, and the 
sleighing excellent. By ten o'clock the farmers had 
assembled in great numbers around the hustings, and soon. 
afterward the Yonge Street triumphal car carrying the 
ensign of the United Kingdom and several Highland pipers 
passed down toward the town followed by farmers in 
sleighs. Forty sleighs eame down into York and escorted 
their champion to the polls. It was generally believed that 
Colonel Washburn would stand up against Mackenzie, but 
he withdrew his name and gave his support to Mr. Street, 
who was introduced to the electors by Col. E. W. Thomson. 
Mir. Mackenzie was proposed for his third candidature by 
Joseph Shepard of York, seconded hy Jogart of Whit- 
church. Mackenzie made'a speech, and the names of the 
candidates were submitted. A forest of hands went up. 
when Mackenzie's name was proposed. But one hand was 
raised when Mr. Street's name was presented. Mr. Street 
demanded a ballot. At 1:20 o'clock the polls opened, At. 
8 o'clock Mackenzie had polled one hundred and nineteen 
votes and his opponent one. The latter then withdrew from 
the unequal contest. 

“Over one thousand voters stood around the polls, and 
for twenty-four hours after the election closed they’ con- 
tinued to pour in. It was estimated that five thousand votes 
would have been cast for Mackenzie had the polls been kept 
open for a. week. The assemblage was the largest ever 
witnessed up to that time in the Home District on any 
‘cceasion. Upon the closing of the poll the committee ap- 
pointed to present the medal and address, followed by as 
many as could get in, proceeded to the ballroom, A great 
shout went up for Mackenzie, At this there entered at the 
eastern end of the ballroom a slight-built man of searcely 
medium height, five feet six inches, with a massive head, 
quite bald, high and broad in the frontal region, well 
rounded, a long broad chin, lips firmly compressed, deep 
dimpled cheeks set in a framework of whiskers, massive 
brow over arching, deepset, keen, restless, piereing blue eyes 
that seemed to read one’s very thoughts, and ceasel 











and expressively active fingers that kept opening and closing. 
nervously: this was William Lyon Mackengie, After the 
tumult had subsided, Charles MeIntozh, in behalf of the 
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committee, presented Mr. Mackenzie with a gold medal and 
chain and read an address to which Mr. Mackenzie made a 
brief reply. ‘The heavy cable chain attached to the medal 
contained forty links each about one inch in length. ‘The 
‘medal was of fine workmanship and cost $250. On one side 
were the rose, thistle and shamrock with the words, ‘His 
‘Majesty King William, the People’s Friend’, On the other 
side was the inscription, ‘Presented to William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie, Esq., by his Constituents of the County of York, 
U.C., a8 a Token of their Approbation of his Political 
Career, January 2nd, 1382’, 

‘A procession was then formed in front of the Red Lion, 
which wended its way to town. It was led by a large sleigh 
belonging: to Mr. Montgomery, drawn by four horses and 
filled with a score of men and the Highland pipers playing 
vigorously. Following it came one hundred and thirty-four 
sleighs, carrying from five to fifizen persons. It was 
estimated that two thousand men were in the line. ‘The 
march was past the Government House, Parliament House, 
‘Mr. Cawthra’s and Mr. Mackenzie's houses, at each of 
which cheers were given. A little printing press kept warm 
by a furnace beneath it stood on one of the sleighs. As the 
procession moved through the streets boys struck off New 
Year's addresses and threw them to the people. Over the 
press floated a crimson flag with the motto ‘The Liberty of 
the Press’. Other flags carried aloft bore stich legends as 
‘King William TV and Reform’, ‘Bidwell and the Glorious 
Minority’, ‘1832, a Good Beginning’, ‘A Free Press the 
Terror of Sycophants’. 

“Much spirit was manifested in the proceedings, but 
generally order and sobriety were maintained, ‘There was 
no treating of any kind either at the polls or afterwards. 
Many soldiers and non-commissioned officers of the 78th 
Highland Regiment, then stationed here, took a great in- 
terest in the election. Quite a number went to the polls and 
Joined the triumphal procession on its entry into the town, 
cheering while the bagpipers played and the farmers re 
Joiced in their victory. But they paid dear for their en- 
thusiasm. Governor Colborne ordered the articles of war 
to be read at the head of the regiment for several days, and 
directed that the soldiers should be confined in the fort dur- 
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ing the great public meeting of January 19th, and also 
during the whole week of the February election. Upon 
the cessation of the public demonstrations in the streets of 
the town Mr. Mackenzie was carried into his home on the 
shoulders of his exultant admirers. 

‘A few weeks ‘later, on March 23, 1882, a notable 
meeting, called to discuss the grievances of the people, was 
to take place in the Court House. ‘The following account 
well deseribes what ensued: 

“Dr. Dunlop of the Canada Land Company, and Mr. J. 
Ketchum, member for York County, were respectively pro- 
posed as chairman. As usual in most cases of political 
excitement, both parties claimed the victory ; but Dr. Dunlop 
took the chair, when the Reform section withdrew and 
organised an open meeting in front of the Court House, 
making use of a farmer's waggon for a platform, Mr. 
Ketchum being made chairman, Mx. Mackenzie began to 
address the meeting, when stones and other missiles were 
thrown at the speaker by the opposing, party. The dis- 
turbance soon assumed a serious aspect; one person in the 
crowd drew a knife, with which he threatened the speaker. 
"The waggon on which the chairman and speaker were stand- 
ing was drawn for some distance, amidst threats and im- 
precations, along King Street, and thrown into a deep and 
muddy ditch, ‘The Sheriff told Mr. Ketchum that he was 
unable to-preserve the peace, and begged him to bring the 
meeting to a close. Someone hit upon the expedient of ad- 
vising the ‘friends of the Governor’ to go up to the Govern- 
ment House and cheer His Excellency. This being done, 
peace was restored, a new chairman appointed, and an ad- 
ress to the King resolved upon. 

“Immediately afterwards the crowd which had been to 
cheer the Governor returned bearing an effigy of Mackenzie, 
which they burned, and then made an attack upon the 
office of the Colonial Advocate. They broke the windows 
and destroyed some of the type, and were only prevented 
doing further mischief hy the exertions of a few individuals, 
among whom was an apprentice in the printing office named 
Falls, who fired a gun loaded with type, overawing the 
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rioters. Captain Fitzgibbon did everything in his power 
to restore peace, and the Lieutenant-Governor gave orders 
for seventy-five soldiers to be ready at a moment's notice, if 
required, ‘Three or four magistrates remained at the police 
office all night, swearing in special constables, and a guard 
of citizens volunteered to protect Mr. Mackenzie's house 
and printing office. At midnight a mob surrounded the 
office, when Captain Fitzgerald ordered them to disperse, 
and threatened if they did not obey to call out the troops, 
which were kept under arms all night. This admonition 
had the desired effect, and the crowd, which was led by a 
son of one of the executive couneillors, moved off without 
effecting any further violence. The house had to be guard- 
ed for three weeks, during which time Mr. Mackenzie re- 
mained in the country for safety, and the young man who 
fired on the rioters had to leave the eity in consequence of 
his life being threatened. It is affirmed that in this dis- 
turbance the Roman Catholies were very prominent by 
their bitter demonstrations against Mackenzie. On this 
occasion, contrary to their usual habit, they were found in 
alliance with the Family Compact." 

On December 16, 1883, Mackenzie was once more re- 
elected without opposition. ‘The proceedings resulting trom 
his entrance into the House were as exciting as the events 
at the polls in 1882: 

“A large body of the électors made known their intention 
to accompany him to the House of Assembly, which place 
they reached soon after mid-day. ‘The galleries were soon 

led; some were admitted below the bar, and others re- 
mained in the lobbies for want of room inside. ‘The result 
was waited with great anxiety by the great body of electors, 
who were becoming indignant at being thus disfranchised 
Considerable uneasiness existed among the members of the 
House. Mr. Perry rose to present a petition against a 
repetition of the proceedings by which the County of York 
hhad been deprived of half of its legal representatives. Sev- 
eral members spoke against receiving it. Mr. MacNab, in 
opposing its reception, was hissed from the gallery, and an 
order at once given by the Speaker to clear it; and, when 
this operation was partially completed, the Sergeant-at- 
J, Timperlake: Illustrated Toronto, Pact and Present, 1877. pp. 8-2 
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‘Arms went up to Mr. Mackensie, who was waiting below 
the bar to be sworn in, and ordered him to leave. He re- 
plied that, as had been stated by Mr. Perry, he had been 
unanimously elected for the County of York, and that the 
writ had been duly returned. ‘The Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. 
MacNab (father of the member), then seized him by the 
collar and tried to drag him towards the door to put him 
out. A brawny Highlander, one of a few friends who were 
near Mr. Mackenzie, interposed, cither with a blow at the 
officer of the House, or held him back. As soon as the door 
was opened the erowd, who had descended from the gallery 
to the lobby, rushed forward; but, before they could get in, 
the door was bolted and barricaded with benches, members 
and officers pressing towards the door to prevent its being 
foreed. ‘The galleries, which had only been partially 
cleared, were the scene of great confusion. ‘The excitement 
was extreme, and the business of the House was brought 
to a stand. Several of the members, fearing: that the ex- 
citement of the people might lead to serious acts of violence, 
went out and harangued the people. ‘The question of send- 
ing to prison the stalwart Highlander who had interfered 
with the Sergeant-at-Arms was raised, but a bystander re- 
marked that ‘he feared it would be no easy matter to find 
the jail on such an errand’."* 

A comparatively small number of citizens possessed the 
franchise in early days, but if votes were few the deficiency 
was more than made up by the flerceness with which 
lections were contested, and the tenacity of purpose which 
characterised everyone's attitude, Politieal processions 
were often to be found in the immediate vicinity of the polls, 
and it can hardly be contended that an Orange band playing 
Boyne Water, Protestant Boys, or Croppies Lie Down was 
{in any sense conducive to the free exereise of the franchise. 
‘The municipal eleetions in January, 1841, resulted in 2 Tory: 
sweep except in three instances, and this was the prelude of 
fa very bitter provincial contest in the spring of the same 
year. 

On May 8rd the election began, and, as was not unusual 
in the good old days of open voting, each party employed 
men with cudgels to overawe those who found any difficulty 
Tei, pp. 86-1. 
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in voting the right way. ‘The violent language used on this 
oceasion by both candidates and press has probably never 
been surpassed. In the First Riding of York James Hervey 
Price, Reformer, defeated John Gamble, “dyed-in-the-wool” 
‘ory, and the Toronto Zzaminer had this to say of the 
candidates, and of Mr. Gamble's supporters in particular: 
“The voters were the most rabble whisky-drinking fel- 
lows that could be collected... . Who were the candidates 
One was the former member, a rich man—the head of all 
the magistrates—the licenser of the tavern. The other a 
plain private gentleman, known till the Rebellion only as 
an honest lawyer and the mild intelligent friend; yet the 
former is rejected and the lutter chosen.” 
fas Still more excitement, however, was provided in Toronto 
\\. Dby ehe-contest between J, 1 Dunn and Tsaae. Buchanan, 
Reformers, and HenrySherwood and-J--Monro; Tories. 
‘The Reformers won the very close contest of that stirring 
‘week, and their organ, the Examiner, gleefully commented 
upon the vietory in “this hitherto Compact-ridden, corpor- 
ation-ridden, Orange-ridden city”. ‘The victors arranged 
fa triumphal procession for Monday, May 10th. ‘The events 
of the day are well described by J. E, Middleton 
“At 1 o'clock in the afternoon the successful candidates, 
escorted by so many citizens that the parade was over @ 
mile long, set out from the Ontario House on the Market 
‘Square, proceeded by way of Market Street to Yonge, along 
King Street to Simeve, up Simeoe to Lot (Queen), east- 
ward to Yonge, then south to King and east past the City 
Hall and the Market. All along the route there were indi- 
cations that supporters of the other party meditated some 
measure of violence. Too many bully-boys with knobby 
sticks were on the streets, and particularly on the grounds 
of St, James’ Church, Mayor Monro was warned that police 
protection might be necessary, but he is reported to have 
‘Quoted in Robertson, ibid. ‘The editors of the newspapers of  cen- 
{fury ago had no scruples aboot saying just what they thought 
‘The following item appeared in the editorial columns of  Iseal 
Daper in the fest year of the ety! “idx. John Poore, son-in-law 
Sf Mfr. James ‘Setord, has just come’ forward from, Halton 
Hig advertisement occdples one and x half columns of the Gore 
Mercuri and all-we need say about his. candidacy is that he 


fing as much chance of becoming an M.P.D. as his grand: 
mother's grey eat hail sixty yeays aga." 
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said that they might go to the Devil for protection. Since 
His Worship was one of the defeated candidates his testi- 
ness may be understood. 

“East of the Market on King Street stood the North of 
Iroland Coleraine Inn, where an Orange flag was displayed. 
‘The Reform hangers-on had a menacing attitude. They 
drummed on the doors and on the outside of the building 
with their sticks, and a woman threw a stone of protest 
against the Orange order. The persons in the house ap- 
peared at the upper windows, and one of them fired a pistol- 
shot at the crowd. A man named James Dunn, of course 
an innocent bystander, recently arrived from overseas a8 
an immigrant, fell dead. Several other shots followed. 
Four or five other persons were wounded, among them 
being F. Langril and a lad named Catheart. 

“The mob would have torn the house to pieces if it had 
not been for the appeals of Dunn and Buchanan, the Mem- 
bers, but while their angry followers halted between two 
opinions a company of British Regulars came upon the 
double, pressed back the mob, and brought seven or eight 
persons out of the house, conveying them safely to the jail. 
‘These seven or eight were said by the Ezaminer to be ‘as 
bloodthirsty-looking men as ever disgraced the human 
form’, 

“Neither party had a monopoly of hard words and ex- 
treme statements, for the atmosphere was electrical. Tt was 
said by Franeis Hincks that during the polling in the two 
provinces from ten to twenty persons had been murdered 
and hundreds had been beaten and mauled, In Toronto 
during the week about fifty followers of Dunn and Buchanan 
hhad their heads laid open. ‘The Examiner considerately 
neglected to mention how many Tories received similar 
treatment.” 

‘This notable election inspired several politieal pamph. 
lets. One, The City of Toronto Poll Book, consisted largely 
of a classified list of voters according to occupation and 
political adherence. The open vote made it easy to record ‘ 
how each one exereised his franchise, whether “for Dunn f 











and Buchanan on the part of the Government and People”, i 
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or “for Sherwood and Monro on the part of the Family 
Compact and Corporation”.’ Another publication gives a 
Reformer’s account of the riot already described, but the 
additional details therein contained make it worth quoting 
even at the risk of some repetition: 

‘About 12 o'elock noon the Procession started from the 
Ontario House, and such a procession for respectability and 
show never perhaps was scen in Toronto—upwards of 100 
Banners, Flags, ete., with inscriptions and devices of all i 
kinds—preceded by an excellent band of musie; at one time, 
when it was organised, it seemed to reach nearly the length 
of King Street. . .. The citizens with their wives and child- 
ren principally were in Carriages, Curricles, Gigs, Chaises, 
Waggons, ete. 

“On arriving at the corner of Chureh Street it was 
assailed first by hisses and groans by body of men suj 
posed [to have come] from the country around with ! 
Bludgeons, who had taken their stand in Martial Array 
immediately under the windows of Mr. Sherwood’s Office, 
in which were seen the Sheriff Jarvis, Saml. Sherwood, 
Crawford and others, it is said by some apparently urging 
‘on the men below. As the procession was passing along, 
some men occasionally inquired of those in wagons if they 
had not a coffin or coffins eoncealed—this seems to have been 
designed by the plotters of, the mischief as an invention to 
work upon the the feelings of the Orangemen, they having 
been informed that it was designed as a burlesque to bury ! 
the Family Compact and bring socialism. There was no 
foundation whatever for the Report—it was pure invention 
by the Tory Party to act as a stimulus to a riot. 

“At this spot a general onset soon commenced upon the 
persons forming the procession by throwing pieces of ice, 
bricks, ete, also a general cudgelling of the people by the 
men before alluded to. ‘The alarm was immediately given 
to the front ranks that their friends in the rear were at- 
tacked, who immediately came to their assistance and a 
general fight ensued in which the assailants, the Bludgeons, 
were driven off, and many retreated into a house known as 
the Colerain Tavern, to which place they were followed. 
‘This house was made notorious hy its being one of the open 
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several days during the election parties of men sallied forth i i 
into the street and abused and knocked down several op- i 


ponents, and, on the morning of the chairing, MeLean and i 
his son, a Seoteh piper, on their way to join the procession, 

were knocked down and his pipes destroyed most wantonly 
sand maliciously.” 

With further reference to the fight in front of the inn 
the account continue 

“Daring the scuffle... three or four small pieces of 
firearms loaded with balls were discharged from the 
‘windows of the House—one killed a man on the spot, named 
Dunn, a Tailors a Catholic and three others were severely 
wounded. A part of the military was immediately sent for, 
who protected the inmates of the house from the fury of the 
people, and subsequently took the landlord, Allen, Kelly, a 
carter, and several others into custody, all of whom were 
liberated with the exception of Kelly, the coroner's jury not 
{being} agreeable in a verdiet."* 

Tn 1856 a law was passed making the members of the 
Legislative Council elective, ‘The next election, in 1858, was 
very fiereely contested in Toronto, and  disereditable 
practices were resorted to by both politieal parties. A rex 
markable feature was the support given by William Lyon 
Mackenzie to the Conservative candidate, G. W. Allan, whose 
father had been a prominent member’of the old Family 
Compact. Amidst great excitement in the city and the 
county the election for the Legislative Coun took place 
in October, and resulted in Mr. Allan's vietory over C. B. 


Romain by'a majority of 1,884. \ 

‘The colebrated Brown-Cameron election riot took plhde\ 
in Toronte TSN TTS Tale fight oosurred nent IM 
rmond!'s blacksmith shop, at the north-east corner of Queen 
and William (now Simcoe) Streets. Across the street on 
the north-west corner Clinkunbroomer’s brick house was in 
process of erection. John Ross Robertson notes that a pile 
of bricks to be used in the structure “were put to the very 
hest possible use by the rioters. ‘The friends of John Hill- 
yard Cameron had come down from the neighbourhood of 
St. Patrick’s Market, while the George Brown faetion 
"A Toronto Election. 184 
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assembled round the corner of this street, making Rich- 
mond’s blacksmith shop their coign of vantage. Bob Moody 
and five hundred from St. John’s Ward came down to help. 
the Reformers, and the pile of bricks that stood about 
twenty feet square was levelled almost to the ground before 
the rioters got through exercising themselves with these 





iles. The hot part of the riot occurred on Queen Street 
‘a little west of Sheppard's Marble Works, although on 
Queen Street from St. Patrick's Market to Simeoe many 
houses had not a complete pane of glass.” 

The bitterly-contested general election which occasioned 
this riot was notable for the extent to which impersonation 
was practised—even members of the British Royal Family 
voted! It is of interost to reeall in this connection that 
among the vaunted 1,280,000 signatures to the “People’s 
Charter” in the great English Chartist agitation of 1839 was 
“Victoria Rex”; but we have a parallel in Toronto, for in 
the 1857 election “Prince Consort” east no fewer than four 
votes against George Brown! 

The ballot was introduced in municipal elections on Jan- 
uary 1, 1867, and in 1874 a Dominion Act put an end to open 
voting. The closing of taverns, bar-rooms and liquor shops 
during elections greatly restricted the supply of liquor, and 
there was an almost immediate improvement in the condi- 
tions accompanying the exercise of the franchise, The ex- 
citement, too, was limited to a day instead of a week or 
more. As time passed, politics ceased to play the important 
part in the life of the people that was onee the case, and 
modern Canadian elections disturb the equilibrium of the 
nation only to a comparatively small extent, though in the 
United States—and in New York and Chieago in particular 
—the old-time gangster election accompaniments are not 
unusual, 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Scots or Orne Days 


For many years after the first settlement of Upper Canada 
the government, which for all praetieal purposes meant the 
Lieutenant-Governor alone, made no provision whatever for 
education, In 1797 the Legislature presented an address 
to the King, praying “that he would direct his government: 
in this Province to appropriate a certain portion of the 
waste lands of the Crown as a fund for the establishment 
and support of @ Grammar School in each of the eight dis- 
triets into which it was proposed to divide the province"; 
and also that a college or university be established for the 
whole provinee.' In the following year 500,000 acres of 
land was set aside for these purposes, and the proceeds of 
its sale were to be devoted to the erection of schools and 
the payment of teachers’ salaries. ‘The cost of each Gram- 
‘mar Schoo! was estimated at $3,000, and its annual main- 
tenance charges at £180. 

‘There was at first a great deal of opposition to the estab- 
lishment of these secondary schools, for it was considered 
by many people that provision for elementary education 
should be made first, and that Grammar Schools would 
otherwise provide learning merely for the children of the 
rich, who could afford to patronise private elementary 
schools, Consequently bills introduced into the Legislature 
in 1805 and 1806 were defeated, though that of 1807 was 
accepted. Classics and mathematies were to be the chief 
subjects taught, and it is evident that such studies were of 
no value to the sons of poor citizens who had never been 
taught to read and write. In 1807, at the time of the 
passage of the Grammar School Act, the first school of that 
type was established in York. Meanwhile, however, private 
elementary schools had for some years been conducted in 
the town, 


‘This addeess, and many other documents referred to in thls chapter, 
sade found mci. G, Hodgins: Documentary History of Bu 
Tallon in Upper Canta, 1701-1876. 28 volgmes. 1894-1010, 
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‘The first school in York appears to have been a small 





established on George Street by William Cooper in 
1798. Private tuition in the home, or the occasional visit 
of an itinerant schoolmaster, previously served the needs 
of the town in a rather unsatisfactory manner, while the 
sons and daughters of a few officials were sent to Lower 
Canada or the United States, where educational facilities 
were more advanced. Cooper advertised in the Gazette of 
November 8, 1798, that, “he intends opening a school at his 
house in George Street on the 19th instant for the instruc 
tion of Youth in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and English 
Grammar. ‘Those who chuse to’ favour him with their 
Pupils may rely on the greatest attention being paid to 
their virtue and morals”? In the summer of 1799 Cooper 
passed an examination before the Rev. John Stuart, a 
step necessary because the government had decided that 
“itinerant characters” should not in future be allowed to 
impose upon the inhabitants of the country.” 

Six years later, on January 8, 1803, a school of some- 
what greater pretensions was commeneed by Dr. William 
Warren Baldwin. He had emigrated with his father from 
Ireland in 1799, settling first near Baldwin's Creek, in the 
Township of Clarke. In 1808 he married Phoebe Will: 
cocks, daughter of William Willeocks of York, and they re- 
sided in a cottage at the corner of Palace and Frederick 
Streets. The school wais first held at Willeocks’ house on 
Duke Street, a much more pretentious building than Bald- 
win's small cottage. Dr. Baldwin's announcement of his 
school first appears in the Gazette of December 18, 1802, 
and contains a number of interesting particulars: 

“Doctor Baldwin, understanding that some of the gentle- 
‘men of this town have expressed much anxiety for the estab- 
lishment of a Classical school, begs to inform them and the 
Public that he intends on Monday the 8rd day of January 
next to open a school in which he will instruct 12 boys in 
Writing, Reading, and Classies and Arithmetic, ‘Terms for 
each boy eight guineas per annum, to be paid quarterly, one 
guinea entrance, and one cord of wood to be supplied by 
each boy on opening the school 

















‘Upper Canada Gazette, November 3, 1798, 
bid, July 6, 1790. 
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“NB. Dr. Baldwin wil 
cocks" house in Duke Street. 

Another early school had its inception owing to the 
exertions of certain parents who desired their children to be 
educated and who effected the arrangements themselves. 
In 1805 a number of the gentlemen of York associated them- 
selves in a project to employ William Carson to teach some 
25 children spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic. From 
May Ist to October Ist the hours of teaching were to be 
from 8 to 12 and 2 to 5; while during the rest of the year 
the decreased daylight suggested the elimination of the first 
and last hours of the schedule. No holidays were provided 
for, and it may be assumed that Sunday was the only day 
of rest for teacher and students. The school was held in a 
house owned by William Jarvis on the north side of Duke 
Street. £3 15s, a month was the remuneration of the school- 
master, together with “good and sufficient board and lodg- 
ing, liquors exeepted”. 

Charles McDonnell, Duke Street, kept school in York in 
1811 and for some time previous. He announces in the 
York Gazette that he “returns his grateful and sincere 
‘thanks to the Publie for their countenance and patronage. 
He has just built a large Room for the comfortable recep- 
tion of their Children; and hopes through his steady atten- 
tion to the Morals and Education of the Pupils placed under 
his care he will still gain their’ future approbation and 
encouragement”. From a postscript to the advertisement: 
we learn also the interesting fact that an evening school, 
commencing “precisely on the first of September", was con- 
dueied by Mr. MeDonnell. 

‘As previously stated, the first school supported by the 
government in York was not a “common” or primary school 
but one of the secondary type long called Grammar Schools. 
In the early years of the nineteenth eentury, probably not 
later than 1805, the Rev. Dr. Okill Stuart erected a small 
frame house as his residence at the south-east corner of 
King and George Streets. He also constructed a small low 
stone building, not much larger than a root-house, and at- 
tached to his dwelling at the south-east corner. In later 
years the stone walls were covered by a coating of clap- 





meet his pupils at Mr. Will- 











“Ubid., December 18, 1802 
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boards. This primitive building was for some time the 
Home District Grammar School, and Dr. Stuart was the 
first teacher when it opened on June 1, 1807. In 1813 Dr. 
Strachan was in charge, the school having been removed 
in that year to a barn at the corner of King and Yonge 
Streets. Another building was soon necessary, and in 1816 
the Blue School, to the north of the present St. James’ 
Cathedral, was occupied; the need of a coat of paint was 
met when Dr. Strachan collected funds for that purpose 
from prominent citizens. In 1829 the building was re- 
moved to the south-east corner of New (Jarvis) and March 
(Lombard) Streets, where it was used by Upper Canada 
College until 1831. After being closed for several years the 
Grammar School was re-opened in the old building in 1834. 

With reference to the families represented in the classes 
at this school Dr. Henry Scadding notes that “the lists of 
the school at York always presented a strong array of the 
old, well-known and even distinguished Upper Canadian 
names. This will be seen by a perusal of the following 
document, which will give an idea of the variety of matters 
to which attention was given in the school. ‘The numerous 
family names which will at once be recognised will require 
no comment. ‘The intervals between the calling up of each 
separate class for examination appear to have been very 
plentifully filled up with recitations and debates”." 

‘The document quoted bi Dr. Scadding suggests that ex- 
aminations at that time were largely oral. Considerable 
stress was laid upon orations and debates, and it is probable 
that these displays were popular with the audience, and 
particularly the proud parents of the participants, ‘The de- 
scription is headed “Order of Examination of the Home 
District Grammar School”, and is as follows: 

Wednesday, 11th August, 1819. First Day. ‘The Latin 
and Greek Classes, Euclid and Trigonometry, Thursday, 
12th August. Second Day. To commence at 10 o'clock. 
Prologue, by Robert Baldwin—Reading Class—George 
Strachan, “The Excellence of the Bible”. Thomas Ridout, 
“The Man of Ross”. James McDonell, “Liberty and 
Slavery”. St. George Baldwin, “The Sword", William 
McMurray, “Soliloquy on Sleep". Arithmetic Class— 
‘Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. pp. 157-8. 
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James Smith, “The Sporting Gentleman”. Wiliam Boulton, 
juny The Poet's New Year's Gite", Richard Gates, “Ode 
fo Apolo", Orville Cassel, "The Rose” Bookckeeping— 
William Byers, “My Mother”. Prancis Howard, "My 
Father". George Dawson, “Lapland”—Plrst. Grammar 
Glass Second Grammar ‘Class-—"Debate on the Slave 
Trade”. For the Abolition: Francis Ridowt, John Fite 
feral, Wiliam Allan, George Boulton, Henry Heward, 
William Baldwin John Ridou, John Doyle, James Strachan. 
Against the “Abolition: Abraham elles, James. BAby, 
James Doyle, Charles Heward, Allan McDonell, James 
Ivers, Charis Ridout, Willatn Bouton, Walker Smith — 
First Geography Class—Second Geography Class. James 
Dawson, "The Bay that told Lies”, James Bigelow, “The 
Vagrant”, "Thomas Glasseo, “The ‘Parish Worltouse". 
award Glennon, “The Apothecsry”—Natoral History 
Debate by the Young Boy: “Sir William Strickland’ 
Charles Howard, “Lord Morpeth”, Job Owens. “Lord 
Sonn Ridout. “Mes Plomer”, Raymond Baby. 
"Sr Willam Yonge", Job. Fitegeraa, "Sir William 
Windham", John Boulton, "Ms, Henry Pelham", Henry 
Howard. “afr. Bernard”, George Strachan 
William Baldwin, "Bie. Shinpen?, James Taby. 
Robert Walpole", 8. Givins and J. Dayle. “Mr. Horace 
Walpole, James Myers. “Mr, Pulteney”, Chasles Baby — 
Ghil History.-William Boulton, “The Patsot”. Francis 
Ridout, "The Grave of Sit John’ Moore”. Saltern Givin, 
Great Britain". John Boulton, "Bulogy on Mr. Pit 
Warren Claus, “The Tndian Warrios”. Charles Heward, 
“ithe Soler's Dream®.Willam Boulton, “The Heroes of 
Waterloo--Cateshism-—"Debate on the Callege of Cale 
culta" ‘Speakers: “fr. Canning”, Robert Baldwin. "Sir 
Francis Baving”, John Doyle "Ms, Wainwright", Mark 
Burnham. “fr. Thornton”, John Knott Six D. Sot, 
William Boulton, "Lord Eldon”, Warren Claus. “Sir 8. 
Lawrence", Allan Macaulay, “Lord Hawkesbory”, Abraham 
Nelle. "Lord Bathurst, James MeGiN Strachan, "Sir 
Thomas Metal", Walker Smith, “Losd Teignmouth", 
Horace Ridout—Refigious Questions and Leetares James 
MeGill Strachan, Anniversary of the York and Montreal 
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Colleges anticipated for Ist January, 1822. Epilogue, by 
Horace Ridout.! 

Referring to modes of discipline Dr. Seadding deseribes, 
1 variety of remedies for minor indiscretions: 

“Now and then a lad would be seen standing at one of 
the posts, with his jacket turned inside out: or he might 
be seen there in a kneeling posture for a eertain number of 
minutes; or standing with the arm extended holding a book. 
An alley or apple brought out inopportunely into view 
during the hours of work might entail the exhibition, article 
by article, slowly and reluctantly, of all the contents of 
pocket. Once, we remember, the furtive but too audible 
twang of a jewsharp was followed: by its owner's being 
obliged to mount on the top of a desk and perform there an 
air on the offending instrument for the benefit of the whole 
school 

“Occasionally the censors (senior boys appointed to help 
in keeping order) were sent to eut rods on Mr. MeGill’s 
property adjoining the playground on the north; but the 
dire implements were not often called into requisition: it 
would only be when some case of unusual obstinaey pre- 
sented itself, or when some wanton cruelty, or some act or 
word exhibiting an tinmistakable taint of incipient im- 
morality, was proven."* 

Grammar School life did not contain the varied aetivities 
which almost overburder the students of today. ‘The not- 
‘able event of the school year was probably the “feast” 
which was allowed just before the midsummer closing. 
For this party everyone contributed pastry and other 
delectable dainties, as well as more substantial foods. It 
might seem that the scope of the fun was somewhat re- 
stricted from the fact that the place of meeting was the 
schoolroom, but it is said that it was frequently quite a 
riotous affair, 

Soon after the passage of the School Act of 1807 
petitions began to be sent to the Legislature asking that the 
money voted be applied to Common (primary) schools in- 
stead of those provided for in the Act. The Legislative 
Assembly made repeated efforts to have the Act repealed 
a8 worthless to the middle and lower classes, but the Legis- 
Wid, “bid, pp. 169-4 





‘Tae First Scuoon iN Lesuievine 
Leslieville, on the Kingston Road, was an important guborb of Toronto 


‘Tae Buve Scoot, 1816 
than gave a course of lectures on Natural Philosophy. to 
mney to paint the Home District Grammar School, Toronta’s 
secondary schoel—though Ie commenced in 1807 ina small shed. 
‘The Blue Schoo! was situated north of St. James" Catheval 





For half a century a prominent and publiespivted eltizen of Toronto, 
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lative Council blocked all moves of this nature. ‘The result 
was that private schools and academies became more and 
more numerous throughout the province, and provided the 
elementary education which the Government had denied. 
‘The deadlock between the two legislative bodies was finally 
broken, but it is probably to be eredited more to an enlight= 
ened address by Licut.-Governor Gore than to any voluntary 
change in the views of members of the Legislative Couneil 
‘The Governor’s suggestion that it would be desirable to 
have “some provision for the establishment of schools in 
each township which shall afford the first principles of 
learning to the children of the inhabitants” was effective in 
securing the passage of the Common School Act of 1816. 

‘This Act was a start, but the £6,000 a year that it made 
available for elementary education throughout the provinee 
‘was pitifully inadequate. The election of three trustees in 
cach municipality, an attendance of at least twenty pupils 
to rank as a fully organised school, and a maximum allow- 
anee of $100 towards the salary of each teacher were among. 
the provisions of the Act. No American text books were to 
be used, but the failure to provide any others led to the 
ignoring of the regulation. ‘The Act remained in foree until 
the Union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1840 made new 
legislation essential 

‘The general condition of schools in Upper Canada under 
the Act of 1816-was unsatisfactory. In many instances 
incapacitated soldiers or other broken-dowa men supposedly 
fit for nothing else provided the personnel of the profession, 
and their remuneration was whatever they could squeeze 
from the parents of their pupils—from $5 to $10 per pupil 
per annwm was usval. There were instances where the 
Bible was the only text book, but more generally books of 
American manufacture were prominent as the only ones 
available. General conditions of elementary education 
before 1832 are outlined by Dr. Thomas Rolph: 

“It is really melancholy to traverse the Province and go 
into any of the Common Schools: you find a herd of ehildren 
instructed by some anti-British adventurer instilling. into 
the young and tender mind sentiments hostile to the parent 
State; false accounts of the Inte war—geography setting 
forth New York, Philadelphia and Boston as the largest 
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and finest cities in the world; historical reading-books 


describing the American population as the most free and 
enlightened under Heaven; insisting on the superiority of 
their laws and institutions to those of all the world; Ameri- 
ean spelling-books, dictionary and grammar, teaching them 
an anti-British dialect and idiom." 

‘A noted Common school in the years just previous to 
the inauguration of the city of Toronto was the Central or 
National School on the north-west corner of Adelaide and 
Jarvis Streets. ‘There were separate sections for the in- 
struetion of boys and girls, and, as the following announce- 
ment in Walton’s Directory states, those who could not 
afford to pay fees might be admitted without charge: 

“York Central or National School at the corner of New- 
gate and New Streets. His Exeelleney Lieut.-Gov. Sir John 
Colborne, patron. His Excellency, being desirous that the 
course of instruction at this school should include all the 
branches usually comprehended in a good English edu- 
cation, has directed that it be conducted in the following 
manner. Boys’ school, First Department, Joseph Spragge, 
master. English, reading, writing and arithmetic on the 
principles of Ball & Lancaster. Second Department, J. T. 
Wilson, headmaster. English, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, book-keeping, elements of geography 
Girl's gchool, Rebecca Sylvester, mistress. English, reading, 
writing, arithmetic and drawing. Scholars are to pay $1 per 
quarter. No family to pay for more than two children at a 
time, whatever be the number attending. Parents are re- 
quested to send children regularly in as neat and decent an 
order as their circumstances will permit. Free tickets of 
instruction to children of parents who cannot pay may be 
had of Archdeacon John Strachan, or Licut.-Col. Joseph 
Wells, Received instruction in year ending April 30, 1833, 
boys, 402, girls, 235. At present in actual attendance, boys, 
200, girls, 13 

John Ross Robertson gives a deseription of the school 
‘and its teachers, as well as reminiscences and memories of 
the schoolboy pranks of our great-grandfathers 


“Thomas Rolph: A Brief Account 
Cntted Sidtess a - topetke 
Upper Canael. i836, 'p. Bh 

“aGeorge Walton's York Commercial Directory for 183. 1843. p. 125 
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“Mr, Appleton was one of the first teachers at this 





school, and at a later date Mr. Spragge. In the Central the 
girls were upstairs, and the boys downstairs. ‘The entrance 
for the girls was by the side stairs, running up the north 
side of the building from Jarvis Street, or New Street. The 
entrance for the boys was through a big: gate on Adelaide 
Street. The lower floor of the Central had large folding 
doors, s0 that the two rooms could be thrown into one, Mr. 
John Fenton, a literary genius of the day, was at one time 
Mr. Appleton’s assistant teacher here. Between the boys 
attending the Central School and the boys of the Grammar 
‘School, difficulties, of course, arose, and on many occasions: 
feats of arms, accompanied by considerable risk to life and 
limb, were performed on both sides with sticks and stones. 
Youngsters ambitious of a character of extra daring had 
thus an opportunity of distinguishing themselves in the 
eyes of their less courageous companions. The same would- 
be heroes had many stories to tell of the perils to which 
they were exposed on their way to and from school. ‘Those 
of them who came from the western part of the town had, 
according to their own showing, mortal enemies in the men 
of Ketchum’s Tannery, with whom it was necessary 
oceasionally to have an encounter; while those who lived in 
the east of the town, narrated, in response, the attacks 
experienced or delivered by themselves in passing Shaw's 
or Hugill’s Brewery. . 

“Across the road trom the playground at York (2) 
Street, on the south side, eastward of the church plot, there 
was @ row of dilapidated wooden buildings, inhabited for 
the most part by a thriftless and noisy set of people. ‘This 
sroup of houses was known in the school as ‘Irishtown’, and 
‘to raise Irishtown’ meant to direct a snowball or other light 
missive over the playground fence in that direction. Such 
fan aet was not infrequently followed by an invasion of the 
ficld from the insulted quarter. Some wide chinks, estab- 
lished in one place here between the boards, which ran 
lengthwise, enabled anyone so inclined to get over the fent 
readily. Onee two men who had quarrelled in one of the 
buildings of Irishtown adjourned from over the road to the 
playground, accompanied by a few approving friends; and, 
after stripping to the skin, had a regular fight with fists 
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After some rounds a number of men and women interfered, 
and induced the combatants to return to the house whenee 
they had issued forth for the settlement of their dispute.”* 

Contemporary with the National School was « private 
seminary called the York Commercial and Classical 
Academy, conducted by Thomas Caldicott, Superintendent, 


and George Jeffery, Samuel Caldicott’ and Alexander 
Forsythe. Some conception of their methods is to be ob- 
tained from their announcement that, “in order that the 
supporters of this Institution may have the best oppor- 
tunity of witnessing their children’s improvement, the 
books of the Pupils will be invariably sent home for the 
inspection of those parents who reside in town, on-the last 
day of every month; and for the inspection of parents resi- 
dent in the country, as often as may prove convenient; there 
will, moreover, be a public examination annually at Mid 

Among other duties the teacher serves to relieve parents 
from the arduous duty of looking after their children and 
keeping them out of mischief, and this was as true a century 
ago as now. We find that in the early thirties there was 
“the York Infant School, adjoining the Presbyterian 
Church, Hospital Street, formed 28th September, 1831, 
‘Miss S.'D. Bliss, Mistress.” ‘The mistress was quite broad- 
minded for her day, for she announces that “Children of 
any religious persuasion under 7 years of age admitted at a 
charge of Ts. 6d. per quarter. ‘The school at present con- 
sts of 80 or 90 children”. 

In spite of the fact that taxes to support schools were 
frequently paid by people who had also to pay fees for their 
children’s attendance, the principle of free schools had 
many opponents. At the same time the lack of facilities 
for elementary education in many districts made it the 
practice of over half the Grammar Schools to take in pupils 
who had not learned even to write. Some progress in edu- 
cational policy might have heen made earlier had it not 
been for the confusion resulting from the Rebellion of 1837, 
for a provincial system was commenced in 1882. A new 


PFohn Ross Rebertoon: Landmarks of Toyonto, 1804-1014. Vol. Ty 
‘pb; 478-80. York Street is an error for Jarvis Street 

Walton's Directory, Ds 10 

"Ibid, ps 12 
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era was inaugurated in 1843 by legislation enabling the 
establishment of government-aided public schools in self- 
governing municipalities. ‘This was followed in 1844 by 
the appointment of Egerton Ryerson to the position of 
Superintendent of Education, and the great development 
of succeeding years were made possible, Though Dr. 
Ryerson’s contribution to our educational system is nowhere 
doubted today, the political prejudices of his own times 
resulted in the following comment in the press concerning. 
his abllities: 

“That Mr. Ryerson is incompetent to discharge the 
duties of Superintendent of Education is no longer a 
debatable question; the fact is insisted upon by Reformers, 
admitted by Tories, assented to by Conservatives, and pro- 
claimed by Moderates.""* 

In Toronto, meanwhile, a select committee of the City 
Couneil had, under the Act of 1843, been placed in charge 
of the school system, and these men proceeded to advertise 
for teachers and to rearrange school districts to enable 
‘equalisation of pupils. Tt was suggested at the start that 
‘one or more schools be for girls, and that education should 
have no sectarian bias. A committee of six, four of whom 
were clergymen, was asked to take charge of the arrange- 
‘ment of the curriculum. In 1844 George Barber was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Education for the city, and under 
hig direction twelve common (clethentary) schools with 
4,000 students enrolled were in efficient operation, 

By amendments to the School Act in 1847 provision was 
‘made for the establishment of a Board of School Trustees 
nominated by the City Council. ‘The first Toronto Board 
met on November 20, 1847, and was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: W. H. Boulton (chairman), the Hon. J. 
Elmsley, W. Cawthra, J. MeMurrich, F. W. Barron, J. G. 
Bowes and John Cameron, Under recent legislation the 
schools were to be free, but as the City Couneil refused to 
supply funds they were closed on June 80, 1848, and 
remained until July 1, 1849. Some aldermen, in fact, pro- 
posed in the interests of economy that they should be open 
only six months a year; for by 1848 the cost to operate 
the city’s fifteen schools had increased to £2,009, and a 


“The Toronto Bsaminer, February 24, 1847 
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higher tax rate was inevitable. ‘The School Act of 1850 
provided for the election of school trustees in each ward, 
and the first board so elected had full power to develop edu- 
cational facilities, the City Couneil being obliged to pro- 
vide funds, On March 15, 1881, the principle of free ad- 
mission to all city schools was adopted in spite of much 
opposition by ratepayers, many of whom could see no good 
reason why anyone should support schools except those 
whose children attended, Of the fifteen schools in Toronto 
at the middle of the century eleven were conducted in small 
rented houses, only four of which were of briek; and of the 
sixteen teachers thirteen were men and three women, their 
average annual salary being £122 10s. and £45, respectively. 
There were 1,260 pupils attending in summer and 1,432 in 
winter. The cost of heating the schools at that period was }) 
very small when compared with the outlay at present, for in 
1852 the city purchased 561} cords of wood for that pur- 
pose, the ost, including eutting, being only £60 188. 84 
not much over 40 cents a cord. The number of pupils. per 
teacher was very high, the twenty-one teachers of 1854 
teaching an average of 69 pupils each; ten years earlier, 
when the school system commenced, there were, in fact, 
1,194 pupils and only 12 teachers. 

‘A survey of the other educational institutions existing 
at that time shows that there were three colleges with a 
total enrolment of 850 students, the Grammar School with 
80 pupils, and ten private schools and seminaries with 190 
in attendance. The corner-stone of King's College, the first |) 
institution of higher education in Toronto, was, after many 
years of planning, finally laid on St. George’s Day, 1842. 
An elaborate procession of soldiers, judges, clergy and 
scholars, each group in its characteristic costume, in- 
augurated higher learning in Toronto, and Dr. John 
Strachan was appropriately pre-eminent during the pro- 
ceedings of the day.’* King’s College was erected in 
Queen's Park, on the site of the present Parliament Build- 
ings, and the institution was long the target of Reformers 
who urged its reorganisation on a non-sectarian basis, and 
of lesser erities of one type or another, each with his quota 
of real or imagined grievances. The first convocation for 
"Tis notable event is described at greater length on pages 455-6 
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the conferring of degrees was held on February 8, 1848, 
Dr. John MeCaul, who was to be the first President of the 
University of Toronto, presiding. Six men reeeived the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and seven that of Bachelor of 
Common Law, a very small graduating class in comparison 
with those of modern times. 

It is a fundamental principle of the Roman Catholic 
Church that edueation must be closely correlated with r 
ligion, but religious prejudices long prevented or limited 
separate schools. The first Roman Catholie teacher in 
York was John Harvey, who had a school on Jarvis Street 
in 1880. Soon afterwards there were others. In 1841 
Denis Heffernan conducted a private school on Richmond 
Street, east of Church Street, and it is recorded of him that 
he was “an accomplished classicist and mathematician, edu- 
cated in Ireland. He birched frequently and with no little 
vigour, but his boys, who were both Protestant and Catholic, 
did him infinite credit”. Two years later he was teaching 
in the Catholic District School at the corner of Berkeley 
and Duke Streets. Forty boys ranging from 7 to 16 years of 
age were taught in a plain schoolroom with long narrow 
desks and benches without backs, and Mrs. Heffernan some- 
times instrueted a few girls in a small room upstairs. From 
50c. to $1 a month per pupil was the fee which Mr. Heffer- 
nan attempted to collect. This establishment, the first 
separate school in Toronto, was made possible by legis- 
lation in 1848 providing for such schools, either Protestant 
or Roman Catholic. The demand for additional separate 
schools in Toronto led to an amendment in 1851 enabling 
one to be established in each ward if required. At that 
time the one separate school had three teachers. 

‘A short description of the principal educational build- 
ings in 1858 will be of interest, applying as it does to a time 
when Toronto was just entering the period of great ex- 
pansion and had still many of the charactoristies of the 
large town. The Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial 
Exhibition of 1858 refers to the commencement in the 
previous year of work upon “the new University Buildings 
on the west side of the ravine at the head of the Collese 
Avenue”, referring, of course, to University College, Tor- 


“sMGdeton, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 593. 
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onto's most notable architectural ornament. Pending the 
completion of this building the University classes were 
being accommodated “in a small building at the head of 
the College Avenue” (now University Avenue). Old Trinity 
College, “near the Exhibition Grounds” of that day, was 
described as “a handsome building of the third period of 


pointed English architecture which prevailed in the 14th 
and 15th centuries”. Knox's College, “conducted in 
Elmsley Villa on Grosvenor Street, a building which was 
occupied by the Governor-General from 1849 to 1851”, and 
St. Michael's College, “a fine building recently erected on 
Clover Hill, between the City and Yorkville”, complete the 
survey of institutions of higher learning. 

Upper Canada College, “situated between King and 
Adelaide Streets, west of Simcoe”, was erected in 1829, the 
first important educational building in Toronto—if one may 
omit the Grammar School. The present Normal School on 
Gould Street, erected in 1851-2, is deseribed as “among the 
finest buildings in Toronto"; nearly 150 students were in 
attendance to qualify as teachers throughout the provinee, 
Finally, “the Common School buildings of Toronto are in 
every way creditable to the city. ‘The six principal schools 
are situated on George, Louisa, John, Phoebe and Victoria 
Streets, and one in the Park, having een erected at a total 
cost, including the price of sites, of £16,000"."" 

Private schools, which exist today to provide an edu- 
cational and cultural life for those who can afford to pay 
for it, and who, for one reason or another, believe that such 
an environment is superior to that of the public school, were 
a necessity during the infaney of our government school 
system, Typical of early private schools for boys was that 
of Mr. Hart on Church Street. The material which John 
Ross Robertson collected concerning this old academy, its 
master and his pupils, is highly illuminative of school 
days of old: 

“On the west side of Church Street, nearly midway 
between Queen and Richmond Streets, stands a small two- 
storey double frame house, Nos. 126-8, the lower floor 
of which is now (1894) oceupied by a newsdealer and 
another shop. The whole of the building was once 
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occupied as a school and residence by Mr. Hart, 
‘a small grey-haired Irishman, who habitually wore 
eyeglasses and a suit of iron-grey tweed. The school 
was started about 1848, and continued until 1848. The 
school room was on the ground floor of the northern half 
of the building. ‘The remainder of the house was occupied 
by Mr. Hart as a residence. ‘Thirty or forty pupils, all boys, 
attended the school, among whom were William and B. 
Hart, the sons of the master, E. W. Gardner, John Dixon, 
P. Bethune, J. Dalrymple, W. Mulholland, Raymond Baby, 
Dr. John King, William Liddell, Walter and Henry Kidd, 
Tip and Gordon Helliwell, Sam and Tom Allen, the latter 
now a resident of Ottawa, William Pearson, Secretary of 
the Gas Company, and James Tilt, Q.C. 

“The school room was arranged in a peculiar fashion, 
‘The master sat behind a high desk on one side, with his back 
to the wall. Around the other three sides were ranged one 
continuous row of benches with desks in front of them. On 
these benches the boys sat, every one with his hack to the 
‘master and his eyes to the wall. By this method of arrang- 
ing his pupils he could watch every boy's movements. un- 
known to him, and frequently when two boys were racing 
pens across the desk he would quickly descend from his 
perch and, stepping on tip-toe across the room, would sud- 
denly seize each by the shoulder, greatly to their constern- 
ation. English branches and Latin constituted the course 
of study at the school 

“Mir, Hart was very attentive to his duties, very 
humorous, and although very passionate at times was 
rather a favourite among the boys. He seemed to live in 
constant dread of his wife, a tall, lean, angular and wiry- 
looking woman, A switeh of nine tails was his weapon of 
punishment. It was his habit to mention how many 
blows—'pandies’ they were called in the schoolroom 
vernacular—the convicted boy was to receive. ‘The eustom- 
ary number was eight, four on each hand. John Dixon used 
to give great amusement to the boys and great vexation to 
the master by his argumentative resistance to punishment 
by the eat. After dodging and squirming to avoid the 
blows, he would dispute the count until the master became 
so confused and enraged that he would give him two or 
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three extra cuts with the stick end of the eat, but John ine 
variably beat him on the count. With all his supposed 
cleverness asa master the smart boys would outwit him, 
One gave him every day for three months the same 
problems worked out by the Rule of Three. School hours 
‘were from nine to twelve and one to three except on Satur. 
days, when the boys were given a half holiday. 

“The plank sidewalk in front of the building was used 
for marbles, peg-tops, ang other school-boy amusements, 
‘The older boys, nearly every one of whom owned a rooster, 
indulged in the more advaneed sport of cock-fighting in the 
adjoining field of Mr. Harvis. ‘The lane at the south of the 
house was the battlefield, and here nearly every day a 
ugilistie encounter took ‘place. On several occasions J. 
Dalrymple, after a truant’s trip of a week, was brought to 
the schoolroom by his mother, tied hand and foot and in a 
cart. ‘These were red-letter days for the master, who would 
superintond his disembarkation with great glee, rolling up 
his coat-sleeves, flourishing his instrument of torture, and 
calling out in exultant tones, ‘Bring him in, bring him in 
by the nape of the neck till I give him a taste of the flail" 

In the early twenties a “select school for young ladies’ 
was directed by Mrs. Goodman, and later by Mrs. Cock: 
burn, It was advertised as under the patronage of Lady 
Sarah Maitland. ‘The type of education provided, and the 
‘fees and other conditiéns enforeed upon those who attended, 
are outlined in the Gazette of May 28, 1822: 

“For education in the English language grammatically, 
History, Geography, the use of the Globes, with plain and 
fancy needlework, £2. Writing and ciphering, 10s,, the 
French language, £1, drawing and painting on velvet, 
£1 10s. For board and lodging, £8 10s. 

“Music, dancing, flower- and card-work ave also taught 
in the school and charged moderately. 

‘Mrs. Cockburn will receive a juntor class of little 
children from four to seven years of age for five dollars 
per quarter each. 

“Entrance, One Guinea. Every lady to provide a table- 
and teaspoon, knife and fork, sheots and towels, and to pay 
for her own washing.” 


















‘eRobertson, op. eit, Vol. Typ. 247 
“Upper Canada Gavette, May 23, 1822, 








Boys’ Minrrary DRILL iy 1863, 
Military drill for sehool boys was decidedly a novelty at that time, 








Hant’s SCHOOL, 126-8 
The old school ia shown as it appeay 
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many years afterwards 

















UNVEILING THE RipGeWAY MoNUMENT, JuLY 1, 1870 
Nine members of the Queen's Own Rifles lost thelr lives in_ action 
gainst the Fenian at tho Battle of Lime Itidge tn 1860, 








Kine’s Couuece 
Toronto's first institution of higher learning: stood on the site of the 
present Pavliament Hulings. 
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Among ladies’ private schools of note was Pinehurst, 
1a select academy conducted just east of The Grange. The 
house was built about 1840, and in 1850 Monsieur and 
Madame Des Landes opened a ladies’ school there, The 
fashionable clientele attracted during the three years i 
which they conducted the classes was continued during the 
long tenure of Mrs. Forster, a charming and accomplished 
school-mistress who presided over the establishment until 
1866. ‘The daughters of many prominent Canadian families 
received their education in this school. Mrs. Forster died in 
1876, while Pinchurst was demolished in the late eighties 
to make way for the extension of MeCaul Street to College 
Street. 

‘Miss MacNally’s private school was located on the north 
side of Wellington Strect, in a large brick house east of 
Emily Street. ‘The establishment opened in 1845-6, and 
the headmistress was assisted by her three sisters. About 
twelve years later she ended her connection with the 
school when she became the wife of Mr. John Boyd, at one 
time principal of a famous school on Bay Strect—the 
Classical and Commercial Academy of the thirties. Mis 
MacNally was particularly proficient in modern languages, 
and her school attracted the patronage of many prominent 
families, 

Another well-known ladies’ academy was located at 825 
King Street West during the years 1854-60. Miss Macartney, 
the lady principal, was the daughter of an English officer, 
and her school was highly regarded not only in Toronto but 
in other parts of the province. Later, as Mrs, Nixon, she 
conducted a school closely connected with the Chureh of 
England. 

‘Upper Canada College has long been pre-eminent among 
private schools in Toronto, Originally endowed by a 
gift of 66,000 acres of Crown Lands, this famous sehool was 
able to inaugurate its work on a seale which could not be 
approached by others Jess fortunate. Upper Canada was 
originally called Minor College, presumably to distinguish 
it from the University of King’s College which was part of 
the projected educational system, but which was some years 
later in its commencement. The original advertisement 
concerning the construction of Minor College appeared in 
the U. B. Loyalist in 1829: 
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“Minor College. Sealed tenders for erecting a School 
House and four dwelling-houses will be received on the first 
Monday of June next. Plans, elevations and specifications 
may be seen after the 12th instant on application to the 
Hon. Geo. Markland, from whom farther information will 
be received. Editors throughout the Province are requested 
to insert this notice until the first Monday in June, and 
forward their accounts for the same to the office of the 
LOYALIST, York. York, 1st May, 1829.""" 

At the end of that year the school was ready to receive 
students, and the announcement of its opening appeared in 
‘the Upper Canada Gazette of December 17th. It will be 
observed that most of the first teachers were Cambridge 
graduates and clergymen. Upper Canada College still eon: 
tinues the policy of having about half of its masters from 
England, though the former custom of preferring clergymen 
as teachers in private schools of the Church of England is 
now in general restricted to the Headmaster, and even he is 
frequently a layman, ‘The advertisement of the opening of 
the school is as follows: 

“Upper Canada College, established at York. Visitor, 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the time being. This College 
will open after the approaching Christmas Vacation, on 
‘Monday the 8th of January, 1830, under the conduct of the 
Masters appointed at Oxford by the Viee Chancellor and 
other electors, in July last. Prineipal, the Rev. J. H. Harris, 

D,, late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Classical De- 
partment: Vice Principal, The Rev. T. Phillips, D.D., of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. First Classieal Master: ‘The 
Rev. Charles Mathews, M.A., of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
Second Classical Master: ‘The Rev. W. Boulton, B.A., of 
Queen's College, Oxford. Mathematical Department: ‘The 
Rev. Charles Dade, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and late Mathematical Master of Elizabeth College. 
French, Mr. J. P. De la Haye. English, Writing and 
Arithmetic, Mr. G. A. Barber and Mr. J. Padfleld. Drawing 
Master, Mr. Drury. . .. (Signed) G. H. Markland, Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education. York, Upper Canada, 
Dee. 2, 1829." 





























"The U. B. Lovalist, May 2, 1829, 
"Upper Canada Gazette, December 17, 1829, 
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We cannot enter here into the history of the College, 
but a paragraph from an important publication of the late 
seventies, edited by the father of the present Principal of 
‘the school, recalls the old King Street building which stood 
near the site of the present Royal Alexandra Theatre, and 
the controversy which for a time threatened its existence: 

“Regaining King Street, and turning to the west, we 
come upon Upper Canada College and the fine srrounds that 
surround that historfe institution. The bi itself has 
no architectural attractions, ‘The charm of the place is its 
foreground, with its bright, green sward, and the foliage of 
the trees that overhang the sidewalk. The College, which 
was founded by Sir John Colborne in 1829, has the good 
fortune to be well endowed, and is under the direction of a 
committee of the University Senate. Attached is a boarding- 
house; and the institution has a well-equipped staff. Many 
of the leading public men of the country have acquired their 
early education at the College: it consequently has some 
traditions. Some educational reformers now regard it, 
however, as out of line with the Secondary School System 
of the Province; and its right to exist has recently become 
a matter of fierce debate, 

It is fortunate that the opponents of Upper Canada 
College were not suecessful in terminating its career, for it 
is and has always been something greater than a school, and 
its graduates, in larger numbers, probably, than those of 
any other Canadian school, oceupy positions of prominence 
throughout the world. 

‘As the years passed, the public school system inereased 
in scope with the growth of the city. By 1879 there were 
nineteen public schools, of which Dufferin, Ryerson and 
Wellesley were described as “large and handsome”; and 
five separate schools provided instruction for the children 
of Roman Catholies. Not until 1860 did the city make any 
provision for secondary education, In that year was com- 
menced the policy of arranging for the entrance each year 
into the Grammar School of a few of the brightest pupils of 























M. Grant (Bd. : Picturesque Conada, 1819, Vol T, p. 420, ‘The 
‘most extensive account of Upper Canada. College’ is George 
Dickson 4 tstry of Unper (nada Cologs, 1830-1802. 1806 
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the common schools. In 1865, when the Toronto Grammar 
‘School was lovated on the east side of Dalhousie Street, just 
cast of Gould, it was first officially recognised as the high 





In 1870 old King’s College, Queen's 
Park, provided temporary accommodations, while greatly 
increased civie grants made possible in 1871 the opening 
of a new building—the forerunner of Jarvis Collegiate— 
at the corner of Jarvis and Carlton Streets. ‘The building 
cost slightly over $24,000 and accommodated 220 pupils, 75 
of whom were in the “female department”—then a novelty. 
‘The students paid fees amounting to $5 a quarter, and the 
salaries of the staff varied from $1,600, paid to the 
Principal, the Rev. Dr. Wickson, to §250 received by one of 
his six assistants. Night schools started with a rush in 
October, 1855, but the 260 young men who entered the 
eourses soon dwindled to 56, and as a result such sup- 
plementary instruction fell into disuse for twenty-five years. 
In 1875 Miss Ada Marean was appointed first Kinder- 
garten Directress, an innovation due to a visit to Toronto, 
at the invitation of the Department of Education, of two 
‘American exponents of that work. ‘The work, however, 
@id not commence until September, 1883, when 80 pupils 
‘were enrolled in the Victoria Street School. 


‘°bfuch information concerning. the establishment of the Toronto 
‘pull school syatemn ahd. tx" development, under” Superine 
Eendent ‘Barber after his appointment in 1844, le contained tn 
the printed Heport of the Past History and Present Condition 
a the Gononen oy Pubiie Schools of the City of Toronto. 1869. 
Soe also {Gr Ps Ure]: The Handbook of Taranto. 1858 pp. 102 

4385, for a good summary of educational fates at that date, 

topither fan outing of che Maton of Toronto scons and 

‘eflege "Soveral chapters id, E. Middleton: ‘The Muntipa 

tony. (1013) ate devoted to the aubfet, 
ih sinflar valuable material may be found in 4. Hathaway 
‘Teese Ketohuom andl his Timen (1990), pp. 94122" and 2-8 
‘The most notable contribution do our knowlege of the social 
‘and acadomie Ife of our fathers and grandfathers in tend: 
‘Shc at the University of Tomontn fe Ws. Logdon’ Starter of 
Shudent Life."(@ voltmes, 1983-30); wile the standard hive 
fovieal work upon the development of the provincial wniversy 
tarieal work gpon the development af the provincial snlvernity 

shay seer. 102t 

"A shox but valuable summary of the history of che Hoaed of Shea 
SFrustecs of Toronto iv ontalted tn the proface ef the 190) 
dition of Byrlawe and. Regulations of the Toronto. Public 
Schoo! Goan” There ial’ table of Fel nd perso pro. 
erty of the Board, including the date of ‘construction and 
Ether ittomaton concerning anch of the 4 schools in exit 
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It is impossible here even to outline the reat develop- 
ments which have characterised the field of edueation in 
recent years. ‘The scope and purposes of educational 
curricula as adapted to the needs of the individual have 
advanced at a rapid pace since the initial steps were taken 
to provide a small measure of technical and vocational train- 
ing and guidance. ‘The crippled child, the under-pri 
‘and the subnormal, who received little but neglect or blows 
in earlier times, are now given the specialised attention 

is their due; and it is probable that the exceptionally 
bright student will soon be similarly treated. Coincident 
with these advanees there has been evident an ever-increas. 
ing esprit de corps among teachers, who now hold an 
honourable position in the state commensurate with the 
trust reposed in them as educators of the youth of the 
nation. 
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‘Tue York Mechanies' Institute, or Socicty for Mutual Im- 
provement in the Arts and Sciences, was established during 
the winter of 1830-81 in the Masonic Hall on Colborne 
Street near Church, and the first lectures and meetings 
were held in that building. In imitation of similar associ- 
ations established in London and Edinburgh in the early 
eighteen-twenties, the organisers of the York Institute 
announced that “the object of this society shall be the 
‘mutual improvement of mechanies, and others who become 
members of the Society, in arts and sciences by the 
formation of a library of reference and circulation, by the 
delivery of lectures on scientific and muchanieal subjects, 
the establishment of classes for the instruction of mem: 
bers in the various branches of study, and for conversation 
on subjects embraced by this constitution, from which all 
discussion on political or religious matters is to be eare- 
fully excluded”. At the time of the Institute's organisation 
the town of York had a population of about 3,000. Joseph 
Bates, who had had experience in such associations in Eng- 
land, was one of the leaders in the movement, and James 
Lesslie, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Rolph, Dr. Dunlop, Sheriff Jarvis, 
Jesse Ketchum, John Ewart and David Paterson were the 
first office-bearers. 7s. 6d. was the annual fee, and the 
library, open to the members each evening “at Mr, Timothy 
Parsons’, 215 King Street”,? provided a place of diversion 
and education at a time when the tavern and beer-shop were 
the chief alternatives. The following extract from the third 
annual report of the Institute outlines the activities of the 
year. When we consider that the great majority of the 
‘members had not had the advantage of higher education it 
would seem that, apart from the conversation class, the 
proceedings must have been well over the heads of many of 
those who were intended to benefit 
This sentence formed part of the original constitution ofthe Tnstitote 
Feorge Walton's York Commercial Directory for 1894. 1893. p. 182 
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“It is with fee 





ws of gratitude and satisfaction that 
‘our committee have been enabled by the gratuitous exer- 
tions of thelr sefentifie friends to keep up the regular supply 
of lectures on the different subjects adapted to the objects of 
the institute. During the last year the following subjects 
have been taken up and ably discussed: the principle of 
matter—attraction, cohesion and repulsion; astronomy— 
the nature and properties of the sun and the phenomena of 
the planets Mercury and Venus; natural history—the cause 
and effect of climates, and other subjects of natural phil- 
fosophy, such as electricity and pneumatics, with experi- 
ments and illustrations. The conversation class has like- 
wise contributed greatly to those who have availed them- 
selves of it, in bringing much interesting matter under their 
consideration.”* 

In 1835 the Institute received a grant of £200 from the 
government, and the money was expended largely upon 
scientific apparatus to illustrate “the principles of natural 
Philosophy, Geography, Astronomy and Mathematics”, and 
which did not prove of much use, During the excitement 
of the Rebellion of 1887 there was a lapse in interest in the 
Society, but in 1838 the City Council provided a suite of 
rooms in the south-east corner of the Market buildings, and 
greater enthusiasm was aroused. The annual report of 
1841 noted that the membership was 94, and that courses of 
weekly lectures wore given “by the Rev. Mr. Lilley, on the 
Mind; by the Rev. Mr. Leach, President, on Education; by 
Dr. Lang, on Chemistry; and one by the Rev. Mr. Roaf, on 
Geology; for the untiring zeal of these gentlemen, under 
the depressing circumstances which the Institute has had 
to struggle with, the Committee tender their grateful 
acknowledgments”. As is so often the case, some of the 
efforts of the directors of the Institute failed because of 
the disinterested attitude of the very persons who would 
bbe most helped by them. ‘The report states that “an attempt 
was made to establish a class to meet five nights in the 
woek, intended to combine the advantages of a reading- 
room and an academy, whieh unfortunately failed from the 
‘unexpected opposition of the persons chiefly intended to be 
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benefitted by it”. Anyone, however, who has attended 
night school even two nights a week will readily excuse 
‘those who found it a hardship to come five nights. The same 
report noted also that many members did not return books 
loaned to them—human nature changing not at all in this 
respect down through the centuries, 

In 1844 the Institute's quarters were changed to rooms 
on King Street, the Court Room being made available to 
them for lecture purposes. In the next year a firehall was 
commenced on Court Street, and the Institute obtained the 
use of the second storey by raising $1,861 to pay for the 
cost of that part. In 1848 the first of a series of ex- 
hibitions of fine arts, machines, ladies’ work, ete., was held 
for a period of ten weeks. Receipts exceeded expenditures 
by about $200, so the exhibition was financially successful 
In sueceeding years similar displays were held, that of 1850 
containing a model steam locomotive which attracted great 
interest, for there were at that time no steam railways 
in the province. ‘The model was made by A. Parkes, wood- 
turner, Adelaide Street, and a small spirit lamp propelled 
it on a raised track which ran around the room. 

In 1851 was made the first suggestion of the necessity 
of increased space for the activities of the Institute. In that 
year the exhibition netted only $48, but it was one of the 
best displays yet held. In 1858 the north-east corner of 
Church and Adelaide Streets was purchased at auetion for 
36,529, and $4,800 was raised by public subseription 
towards defraying the cost of a building thereon, On April 
17, 1854, the eorner-stone was laid under Masonie auspices. 
A procession of Masons in full regalia, accompanied by the 
officers of the Institute and led by the band of the Royal 
Canadian Rifles, marched in procession from St. Lawrence 
Hall to the site. T. G. Ridout, D.G.M, of Canada, laid the 
stone with a silver trowel presented to him by Thomas J. 
Robertson, President of the Institute, and so was commenced 
“a hall for the public use of the mechanies of this city”, as 
Mr. Ridout remarked. On the opposite side of the street 
near St. James’ school-house, a small eannon fired a salute 


‘ee Job Bogs Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto, 18041914, Vol. 1, 
Di. er, 
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of three rounds, and the proceedings ended with three 
cheers for the Queen. 

Tt was found impossible to complete the project without 
outside help, and the Provincial Government granted over 
$21,000 within the next few years to finish the building, at 
the same time using some of it for offices. In 1861 it was 
completed at a total cost of $48,380.78. Meanwhile St 
Tawrence Hall had been used for some of the lectures 
Lists for 1857-58, as well as earlier and later courses, sug- 
gest that it must have been exceedingly difficult to arouse 
interest, among persons comparatively uneducated, in 
lectures which today would hardly be given outside of the 
university classroom. Scientists, professors and eleruy- 
men predominated among the speakers, and a random 
selection from the lists includes such topies as “Optics 
“Heat and Light in their Chemical Relations”, “Fixed Stars 
and Nebulae”, “The Origin of Literature”, “The Poetry of 
Insanity” and “The Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy of 
the Bye", The term “mechanies”, however, must be taken 
to include business men, tradesmen and manufacturers as 
well as unskilled labourers and factory operatives; and 
many tradesmen were at that period men of some education 
who had come from the Old Land, In fact the Institute 
undoubtedly attracted to its lectures many non-members, of 
the same cultured classes which, in our time patronise 
educational courses held under sueh auspices as the Un 
versity of Toronto, the Art Gallery, and the Royal Canadian 
Institute, In 1857-8 non-members paid a “York shilling” 
(124c.) admission, or §1 for the course, while members and 
ladies were charged only 50e. for the season. In 1858 the 
Institute had 800 members, and there were 4,000 volumes in 
the library—a number four times that of 1850. The ex- 
penditures in that year were £851 12s. 2d, a few pounds 
Jess than the receipts. 

Tn 1862 a series of literary and musical entertainments 
was instituted and proved a great success; consequently 
similar programs were given in later years. During the 
same year the evening: classes were reorganised, and con- 
tinued until 1880, when the School Board established 
similar classes in thre of the schools 

‘The early exhibitions of the Institute were evidently not 
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held every year, for in 1868 the display is called “the eighth 
annual exhibition”. Artists, and persone possessing works 
of art, were invited to loan them to the Society, and the 
exhibit included ladies’ needlework, engraving and photo- 
graphy. Over 700 pictures, including many “old Masters”, 
were on display on this occasion, though the admission 
charge of 10¢. did not produce enough to meet expenses, a 
deficit of $100 resulting. 

From time to time additional attractions were intro- 
duced in the Institute. Billiard tables and chess were avail- 
able in the recreation rooms, and there was a Jadies’ reading- 
room in addition to that originally provided for the mem- 
bers. A list of the presidents of the association between 
1881 and 1883 includes many of the most prominent citizens 
of Toronto, some of whom devoted a great deal of time to 
the interests of their less fortunate fellows. W. Edwards, 
for example, was a prominent worker for thirty years, and 
many others might be mentioned whose activities in the 
‘Mechanics’ Institute extended from eight to seventeen years. 
In 1888 the Institute was merged into the Toronto Public 
Library as a result of the acceptance of the Free Library 
by-law by the citizens. 

The history of libraries in Toronto is obscure and 
fragmentary. A private circulating library was estab- 
lished in York in Degember, 1810. Among buildings 
entered by the American soldiery during the occupation of 
1613 was the town library, and it suffered in consequence, 
though some books were later sent back by the American 
commander. In 1822 a meeting of the directors and sub- 
seribers was held in De Forest's Hotel for the purpose of 
disposing of such books as remained in the posession of the 
treasurer of the Library, William Allan, and it was sug- 
gested in the Gazette that other books still held by indi- 
viduals should be returned to that official” Another library 
was in existence in the early thirties, for an advertisement 
of the York Circulating Library appears in Walton's 1884 
Directory. 

‘The Toronto Athenaeum was formed in the forties for 
the purpose of supporting a Public Library and Museum. 
"Upper Canada Gazette, October 1, 1822, 

‘Walton’e Directory, facing p. 124, 
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But this library and that of the Mechanies’ Institute had on 
their shelves in 1849 a scant 1,000 volumes. ‘The origin 
of the present library system dates from the acceptance of 
the Free Library by-law on January 1, 1883, and the Public 
Library instituted at that time was due particularly to the 
energy of Aldermen Hallam and Taylor. An outline of the 
early years of the institution is given by John Ross 
Robertson: 

“On taking possession of the building made over for the 
use of the Public Library by the late Mechanics’ Institute, it 
was found necessary to alter the interior so as to afford 
space for the present reading-room, and to erect an ad- 
ditional building at the rear for the reception of the 
voles. To carry out this work application was made to 
the Couneil of Toronto for $50,000 in debentures, the pro- 
ceeds from which were placed to the credit of the Board. 
‘The nominal number of volumes possessed by the Me- 








chanies’ Institute when it became merged into the Public 
Library was 8,000, but of these all but 2,000 were worth- 
less or nearly so. In June, 1883, the officers of the new 
institute were appointed, and in September of the same 


year Chairman John Hallam and Chief Librarian James 
Bain, jr., visited New York and London for the purpose of 
purchasing books. 

“On Mareh 6th, 1884, the library was fort 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. On ‘this occ 
were delivered by Sir: Daniel Wilson, Pre 
versity College, the Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education, 
Professor Goldwin Smith and the Rev. Dr. Withrow. ‘The 
members of the first board of managers were John Hallam, 
the Mayor, Dr, George Wright, James Mason, John A 
Mills, John Taylor, W. H. Knowlton, George D'Arcy Boulton 
and William Scully. James Bain, jr, Chief Librarian; 
John Davy, assistant Librarian and Secretary. The read- 
ing-toom of the new Library was opened Mareh 10th, 1884, 
but no books were issued until April 2nd, when the demand 
‘was so great thet it was necessary to enlarge the staff and 
duplicate and triplicate many books. Branches were estab- 
lished at St. Andrew’s Market and St. Paul’s Hall. Subse- 
quently two other branches were established, making one 
in the west, one in the northwest, one in the north, and one 
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in the eastern portion of the city. The Library now (1894) 
contains about 55,000 volumes. The referenee library has 
grown so extensive that there is an imperative need for 
more space for its patrons, and an enlargement for their 
convenience is now under consideration.”* 

In the forty years that have elapsed since this was 
written the development of library facilities has more than 
kept pace with the growth of the city. From time to time 
new branches have been opened, and the existing system 
under Dr. George Locke provides educational and reere- 
ational advantages for many thousands of people whose 
acquaintance with the best literature would otherwise be 
greatly cireumseribed. There are at present eighteen 
public libraries in Toronto. The average annual expendit. 
ture upon new books over the last five years was $70,606, 
and in 1938 there were 4,483,761 books loaned, In recent 
times the number of small commercial lending libraries in 
‘Toronto has greatly increased, many of them being & part 
of the equipment of the “general store” of the day—the 
corner druggist; but usually they supply little but the 
current sensational novel, and could hardly be considered 
a satisfactory substitute for the service provided by the 
city's large staff of trained Ii 
"Robertson, op. city Vol. I, p. 290, John Hallam’s publie-spirited 

rervicey and” gencrove "ity towards the foundation of OOF 


Dublie library Sytem ‘place him fa the foremost rank of 
Sig's benefactors 








































CHAPTER XXI 
“A Crry ov CuncHEs” 


|AS was to be expected, the Established Church of England 
gained a foothold in Upper Canada somewhat earlier than 
other denominations, though not to the extent that might 
have resulted from determined efforts by that body. Even 
fas late as 1839 there were only 77 Anglican clergymen in 
the provinee, though the larger share of the blame for such 
a condition should be laid upon the Imperial Parliament, 
which controlled grants in support of the extension of the 
Upper Canadian Chureh. But, in spite of the fewness of 
Chureh of England clergy, arrogant governors and lesser 
officials long discriminated against all “dissenters”, An 
attitude of social and religious exclusiveness was early 
characteristic of the (for most practical purposes) “estab- 
lished” churel, but probably no one carried his feelings 
superiority quite so far as an eccentric clergyman in the 
Bay of Quinté district, the Rev. John Langhorn. While 
travelling his circuit on foot during intense heat he was 
offered a horse by a considerate Presbyterian, Kindness 
was rewarded by this unique retort: “Sir, you are a 
promoter of schism in the flock of Christ. I cannot, there- 
fore, have any intercourse with you, much less accept any’ 
favour from you. Please keep on your side of the road and 
go your way.” It was, however, a day of strong religious 
and political opinions, and Anglicans had certainly no 
monopoly of intolerance, 

‘While the erection of a chureh* in York was not serious 
ly considered until 1802, the Anglican service had for sev- 
Professor A. H. Young of Trinity College discovered this unique item 

‘faring his reseaich into Langhorne life. “The Chureh of Eng 
int Seas, of enure, never legally “estabished™ tn) Uppee 
sin considering early religious life in Toronto it is, intended par 
‘Hoularly to portray the beginnings of the various denomna 
Honse The ‘eminiccenees. of men like. Dr. Henry  Seadding 
opening qua eves of no parila Knportance, pera, 


Sha nove the Tess illustrative of the timery—are ailled here 
‘and there, 
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eral years been held in the Government Buildings. At first 
the schoolmaster, William Cooper, read the service; and 
Inter the Rev. Thomas Raddish resided’ in York for eight 
months. ‘The first permanent incumbent was the Rev. 
George Okill Stuart, who came to York in 1800 as mission. 
ary and remained in charge until 1812, when the Rev. 
John (later Bishop) Strachan arrived in’ York to become 
Archdeacon, and rector of St. James’, On July 9, 1803, 
8 meeting of the subscribers to the proposed St. James’ 
Church was held, and it was decided that the building should 
be of stone, and pine and oak planks;* this decision was 
changed, however, for the church was constructed entirely 
of wood. The building, which was not in use until 1807, 
had no steeple and was much like a house. Space was left 
for a burial-ground around it, and a few years later it was 
surrounded by a split rail fence, 

The original St. James’ Church was greatly altered in 
1818, when a spire was added; and in 1881 the old structure 
was demolished and replaced by a stone church. This 
building was largely destroyed by fire in 1889, and the 
reconstructed church was among the many buildings burned 
in the great fire of 1849. ‘The present* St. James’ Cathedral 
was erected in 1850-52, the congregation meanwhile wor- 
shipping at Holy Trinity and other churches. With refer- 
cence to the musical portion of the service at old St. James’ 
€.C. Taylor wrote: * 

“Beclesiastical music was entirely destitute of organs 
or melodeons. At the Church of St. James a Mr. Hethering- 
ton officiated as clerk, and his mode of procedure was to 
announce the psalm or hymn, give out the tune on the 
bassoon, and then accompany the voealists present with 
original and often grotesque improvisations on that instru- 
ment. At one time a choir was formed at this church with 
a base viol, clarionet and bassoon as the accompanying 
instruments. ‘The music was almost entirely confined to the 
churches that then existed, the choirs being accompanied by 
flutes, violins, violoncellos, and occasionally a trombone. 


*Upner Canada Gazette, July 16, 1802, A preliminary meeting was 
hned'in Jamuney of that year 

‘Por «traveller's account ofthe laying of the cornerstone see Chapter 
1 pp. S28, 

80, €, Taylor: Toronto Called Back, 1886, pp. 211-2 
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‘Trinity Church, King Street, which was erected in 1843, 
was the second Anglican church in Toronto, though a year 
carlier the first St. Paul's was opened on Bloor Street, then 
outside the city limits, near the village of Yorkville. At 
that time “Chureh Street extended only as far as Carlton 
Street. Jarvis Street from the corner of Queen was only a 
sandy lane, as was also Sherbourne Street, then known 
north of Queen Strect as Allan’s Lane. West of St. Paul's 
‘on the south side of Bloor there was scarcely a house be- 
tween the church and Yonge Street, and on the northern 
side there were only some three or four houses between the 
tend of Jarvis Street and the Red Lion Hotel, on the north- 
feast corner of Yonge and Bloor Streets, close to which was) 
the tollgate.”” St. Paul's did not originally have a steeple. 
Concerning the acquisition Dr. Scadding says: 

“While crossing the First Concession Line (Bloor 
Street), now in our northward journey, the moment comes 
ack to us when on glancing along the vista to the eastward 
forined by the road in that direction we first noticed a 
church-spire on the right-hand or southern side. We had 
passed that way a day or two before, and we were sure no 
such object was to be seen there then; and yet, unmistak- 
ably now, there rose up before the eye a rather graceful 
tower and spire, of considerable altitude, complete from 
base to apex, and coloured white. 

“The fact was: Mr, J. G. Howard, a well-known archi- 
tect, had ingeniously constructed a tower of wood in a 
horizontal, or nearly horizontal position on the ground 
close by, somewhat as a shipbuilder puts together ‘the mast 
‘of some vast admiral’; and then, after attending to the 
‘external finish of, at least, the higher portion of it, even to 
a coating of lime wash, had, in the space of a few hours by 
means of convenient ‘machinery, raised it on end, and 
secured it permanently in a vertical position. 

“We gather some further particulars of the achievement 
from a contemporary account. ‘The Yorkville spire was 
raised on the 4th of August, 1841. It was 85 feet high, com- 
posed of four entire trees or pleces of timber each of that 
Tength, bound together pyramidically, tapering from ten 
Hohn Tog Ratton: Landwarka of Toronto, 9963916 Yo. 1¥, 
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feet base to one foot at top, and made to reeeive a turned 
ball and weather-cock. The base was eunk in the ground 
until the apex was raised ten feet from the ground; and 
about thirty feet of the upper part of the spire was com- 
pleted, coloured and painted before the raising. The opel 
ation of raising commenced about two o'clock p.m., and 
about eight in the evening the spire and vane were seen 
erect; and appeared to those unacquainted with what was 
going on to have risen amongst the trees as if by magic. 
The work was performed by Mr. John Richey, the framing 
by Mr. Wetherell, and the raising was superintended by 
Mr. Joseph Hill 
“The plan adopted was this: three gin-poles, as they are 
called, were erected in the form of a triangle; each of them 
‘was well braced, and tackles were rove at their tops: the 
tackles were hooked to strong straps about fifty feet up the 
spire, with nine men to each tackle, and four men to steady 
the end with following poles. It was raised in about four 
hours from the commencement of the straining of the 
tackles, and had a very beautiful appearance while rising. 
‘The whole operation, we have been told, was conducted as 
nearly as possible in silence, the architect himself regulat- 
ing by signs the action of the groups at the gin-poles, being 
himself governed by the plumb-line suspended in a high 
frame before him..... ” 
“The original St. Paul’s before it acquired in this 
singular manner the dignified appurtenance of a steeple, 
was a long, low, barn-like, wooden building. Mr. Howard 
otherwise improved it, enlarging it by the addition of an 
‘ aisle on the west side. When some twenty years later, 

ie., in 1861, the new stone church was erected, the old 
wooden structure was removed bodily to the west side of 
Yonge Street, together with the tower, curtailed, however, 
of its spire. 

‘We have been informed that the four fine stems, each 
eighty-five feet long, which formed the interior frame of 
the tower and spire of 1841, were a present from Mr. Allan, 
of Moss Park; and that the Rev. Charles Mathews, oc- 
casionally officiating in St, Paul's, gave one hundred pounds 
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in cash towards the expense of the ornamental addition now 
made to the edifice.”* 

With an evangelical appeal directed particularly among 
the “common” people, Methodism was already a strong de- 
nomination in the United States when its first influence was 
felt in Canada, This fact alone was enough to create in- 
tense suspicion, and Egerton Ryerson, speaking in 1837, 
noted that in the early days of the province “Methodism 
was a subject of scorn and ridicule, Its principles were 
deemed absurd; its ministers were viewed as ignorant, idle, 
hypocritical adventurers and political spies” * 

"That there was some excuse for this attitude is obvious 
when we remember that all the first Methodist missionaries 
and pastors were sent out by American conferences, and in 
most instances were Americans. After the formation of 
‘the Canada Conference in 1824 and, five years later, the 
separation of the American and Canadian churches, the 
opposition to the Methodist body was gradually dispelled. 
Among the earliest Methodist cireuit-riders to visit, 
Little York was the Rev. Nathan Bangs, who was there in 
the last days of December, 1802, having been appointed to 
cover a cireuit “from the village of Kingston to the town 
of York". While in the district he travelled up Yonge 
Street and held meetings at various places, noting that the 
people had “their own code of decorum” and were “fond of 
disputation”. This was particularly exemplified in one 
locality about ten miles from the town, where that abomin- 
ation of Methodists—a fiddler—was not repressed without 
a struggle. Dr. Bangs’ account of the episode serves to 
recall an attitude of mind which persisted as long ax Can- 
adian Methodism: 

“There was a great awakening among the people, but an 














‘Henry Seadding: Toronto of Ol. 1873. pp, 495-7. The mention of 
‘J. G, Howard, who donated High Park to the clty, recalls 
that he was for many” years one of the most important sur 
‘oyors, avchiteets and builders in Toronto, St. George's Church 
Unt the “Lanatie ‘Asylum being among ‘his contributions to 
‘tehiteioral deni.” He wae drawing mater sf Upper Canada 
College from 1684 to 1856" "The frst white bricka fo be Used fn 
‘Foroate were made in 1842 from clay obtained wear ‘Sherif 
Jarvis! home, "Rosedale, and. Howard used 20,000 of them in 
‘hat gear to buikd'a store at 108 King Street, which also had 
‘German silver sashes end plate glasss 

‘ited in J. E, Middleton: The bfunicipality of Toronto, Vol Uh, p. 698, 
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inveterate fiddler seemed set on by the great adversary to 
contest the vietory with me inch by inch, He had earned 
considerable money as the musician of the winter-night 
daneing parties of the settlers; but he was now willing to 
fiddle for nothing, if they would meet to dance and frolic 
rather than to pray. He contrived every possible method 
to keep the young people from our meetings. For some 
time he carried matters with a high hand, and the war was 
at last fully opened between us. One Sabbath morning, 
however, I fairly caught him. T was preaching on Galatians 
v. 19-21, and when T eame to the word ‘revelings’ I applied it 
to his tacties and said, I do not know that the devil's 
musician is here today; I do not see him anywhere’. But 
he was sitting in a corner out of my sight, and he now put 
out his head and eried out, ‘Here I am, ha! ha! ha!’—mak- 
ing the place ring with his laughter. ‘Ay,’ said I, ‘you are 
there, are you", and turning toward him I addressed him 
in language of rebuke and warning. I finally told him that 
if he did not cease to allure the young people into sinful 
amusements I would pray God either to convert him or take 
hhim out of the way, and I had no doubt that God would 
answer my prayer. ‘The power of God evidently fell upon 
the assembly ; a divine influence seemed to overpower them. 
The guilty man began to tremble all over like a leaf, and 
turned deathly pale, He finally got up and rushed out of 
the house. He went home, burned his fiddle, and we were 
thenceforth rid of his interference with our meetings and 
his opposition in the communi 

‘Yonge Street was first made a circuit in 1805, but the 
Rev. Daniel Pickett, who was in charge, does not appear to 
have organised a class in York. In fact the first Methodist 
meetings seem to have been held in 1817-18 “in the House 
of Assembly and sometimes in the home of Dr. Stoyles, in 
the Rev. Thomas Stoyles’ house, and in the residence of the 
Dettars”. Another authority gives a different origin of 
Methodism in York, linking it with the arrival in 1818 of 
James Lever, under whose influence a religious group 
‘assembled in @ manner characteristic of the commencement 
of religious bodies all over Canada: 


“Quoted In Jen Carroll: Cove ond His Contemporaries, 3867-7, Vol 
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“James Lever and his family emigrated from England 
and came to York this year. He had heard Mr. Wesley 
preach, was a pious man, and a member of the Methodist 
Society. He inquired if any Methodists were in the town, 
and was directed to a tailor. He went to him, and they 
agreed to have a prayer meeting once a week. At first but 
few came, but the number gradually ineveased. Mr. Ryan 
thought there was encouragement enough to build a frame 
mecting-house; and with his usual energy determined on 
and accomplished the objeet.”"* 

‘The church so erected in the summer of 1818 was in 
charge of the Rey. David Culp, first resident minister. The 
building was situated on the south side of King Street, just 
west of the present Jordan Street, a site now occupied by 
the head office of the Canadian Bank of Commeree. John 
Ross Robertson describes the chapel, typical of many others 
in Canada at the time, as follows: 

Tt was a little low commonplace-looking frame struct- 
ure, originally forty feet square, but afterwards enlarged to 
forty by sixty feet. Tts builder was Robert Petch. ‘The 
little chapel had a solitary double doorway opening towards 
King Street. On each side of the entrance was a window, 
which, as compared with the size of the building, were of 
considerable dimensions. ‘Three windows of similar size 
lighted the interior from each side. The interlor was fitted 
up with a high square box-like pulpit at the end. Rude 
wooden benches were ranged along each side, leaving a 
narrow passage down the middle from the door to the 
pulpit, ‘The entire cost of the building was about $250, and 
it is said that the congregation were three years in raising 
this amount. . . . In the first Methodist Church the custom 
prevailed of separating the men from the women, the 
former sitting on the right hand entering the building, the 
latter on the left. 

A prominent Toronto Methodist recalled that “the social 
‘wth frst quotation is from , E. Champion: The Methodiat Churches 

‘of Torgnto, a reprinted in connection with the history of the 
ing’ Street Methnaist Church in the ‘Toronto Centenary Num 
beret the New Outlook, March 14,1994. 9.166; while the second 
origin is teem George Ee Plastar: History of Methods 
Canada. 1802. p. 10 Stayton” Ye move Correctly “Siayell™ 


"Robertson, op. eit, Vol. Z,p- 140, For many further details see the 
‘authseiton réterved in Note 10. 
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status of the adherents and members of the Methodist 
Church” was not as high in the fiftios and sixties as it has 
been in more recent times: “Tn fact to become a member 
of that Church was to some extent to lose caste, . .. There 
were very few professional men connected with the body, 
and none who were wealthy. . ... The Methodist Church 
‘was much more strict then, attendance at theatres, dancing 
and eard-playing being specifically prohibited in the rules 
of the Church, . .. The rule against ‘the putting on of gold 
‘or costly apparel’ although generally ignored, was observed 
by some by whom the wearing of flowers on their hats or 
bonnets or having flounces on their dresses was considered 
worldly”. He remembered—and there was the same 
sincerity with varied manifestations in other denominations 
that “Love Feasts, held quarterly, were generally crowd- 
ed... .. Attendance at class-mectings was a condition of 
membership. ‘There were, however, exceptions made in the 
case of persons of well-known Christian character, who 
constitutionally were unable to relate their religious ex- 
perience before others.”"* 

Richmond Street Church, long ealled “‘the Cathedral of 
Methodism”, and the mother of a large number of congre- 
gations, was erected in 1822. The building itself was not, 
however, distinctive, being merely “a plain, common-look- 
ing brick structure with not a single external ornamenta- 
tion to relieve the painful severity of its plainness. But the 
old-fashioned portico with its four pillars gave it a rather 
unique appearance, and in earlier times must have made 
it imposing before more impressive architecture and more 
palatial church structures came to crowd it out”. Many 
changes and additions were made from time to time, until 
eventually the building extended to Temperance Street. 
By the eighteen-cighties the structure showed signs of 
BW, H. Pearson: Recollections and Reconis of Toronto of Old. 1914 

1 B48-90, The proceedings at eanly ‘Methasict services were 
eauently very similar to the activites whieh one may witnese 
in many Negro shurch ip the southern United. States today. 
‘An excellent denesiption of Methodist service in Toronto 
Isis--tho exhortation of the minister, the moans of sinners, 
tnd. the general emotional -exeltement—may be found in a 
acent novel bated upon n diary, Patrick Slater's The Yellow 
Friar, 1938. pp. 00-8. Similary, the uoual events sta Roman 
Cathoiie wake’ are truthfully depleted, pp. 100-16. 
Roberton, op. eit, Vol. IV, p. 83. 
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dilapidation and insufficient maintenance, though it was 
still in use, In 1888 the site was sold and the old building 
torn down, its congregation removing to a church on MeCaul 
Street, 

‘The ranks of Methodism were early split by con- 
troversies which resulted in the establishment of various 
sects, among them Episcopal, Primitive, and British 
Wesleyans; but the Wesleyan branch was by far the largest 
and most important. In the eighteen-sixties and -seventies 
several of these reunited with the Wesleyan body, and men 
like the Rev. Morley Punshon, who was in Toronto in 1868, 
Gid much to make Methodism the powerful body which 
entered the United Chureh of Canada in 1925. 

The first Roman Catholic priest to visit York was the 
Rev. Edmund Burke in 1796, but it was many years before 
the denomination was organised. ‘The transference of the 
capital from Niagara to York in 1796-7 removed several 
Roman Catholic families to the town, notably the Mac- 
donells, and at the same time land was allotted to Father 
Burke for religious purposes, Again in 1806 four promin- 
ent Roman Catholies were issued a patent for the lot at the 
corner of George and Duke Streets, for over half a century: 
the site of De La Salle‘Collegiate Institute. This land was 
intended to be the site of a church, but was sold in 1821 
and the proceeds used to purchase a lot at the corner of 
Queen and Power Streets, where the first church, St, Paul's, 
was erected in 1823-6. Prior to the completion of the 
church its adherents were accustomed to meet in one 
another's homes. The first priest was Father Crowley, but 
he removed to Peterborough in 1828. The original struct- 
ture was a small frame building, soon to be replaced by a 
substantial edifice of brick which remained in use until the 
eighteen-nineties. 

St. Paul's was for some years the cathedral church of 
Roman Catholicism, but in 1842 Bishop Michael Power pur- 
chased the site of the present St. Michael's Cathedral, the 
land then being covered with forest. On May 8, 1845, he 
Jaid the corner-stone of the edifice, and on September 29, 
1848, the cathedral was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Montreal. Some 4,000 people, many of whom were Pro- 
testants who had contributed towards the cast of the church, 
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attended the ceremony of laying the eorner-stone, and it is 
recorded that “in a leaden box which it contains are, be- 
sides a great many other articles, fragments of a stone 
pier from the nave of the Cathedral of York and of the 
English oak roof of the same, which was built in 1340, and 
also a fragment of one of the earlfest Roman temples in 
England, built before the conversion of the Britons”. The 
spire of St. Michacl’s was not added until 1862. 

Itinerant missionaries of the Dutch Reformed Chureh 
of the United States provided the earliest contact of 
Presbyterianism with York and vicinity. In the frst 
years of the nineteenth century the Rev. Robert MeDowell 
visited the town, and in 1810 the Rev. John Beattie of the 
same religious body preached at York during an eighteen 
weeks’ tour of the north shore of Lake Ontario. As early 
as 1818 an organised group of Presbyterians was holding 
meetings under the direction of the Rev. W. Jenkins, 
Scottish missionary from the United States. In 1821 sev- 
eral of them were attending service each Sunday in a small 
house on Hospital (Richmond) Street, the Rov. James 
Harris having organised a congregation in the previous 
autumn. Mr. Jesse Ketchum not only donated the land, but 
also paid £125 for the construction of a small wooden chapel 
‘The church lands extended to Queen Street, that portion, we 
are told, being used “mainly for the cultivation of potatoes. 
It was leased for 21 years at a rental of £45 per annum, the 
rents to go to the minister”."* The new church was opened 
on February 18, 1822, and was the only Presbyterian 
Church in York until St. Andrew's was erected on the south- 
west corner of Adelaide and Church Streets in 1880. 

As in the case of the Methodists, the Presbyterian body 
was early divided into sects arising from differences of 
opinion in matters of ritual or organisation. The first 
congregation, on Richmond Street, for example, was un- 
connected with the Scottish church; but St. Andrew's 
on Adelaide Street, the opening service in which was 
held on Sunday, Jume 19, 1881, was afiliated with the 
National Church of Scotland, Prominent among the 
STi. 81, 

"Mids 218. or detailed account ofthe origin of the frst Knox 


arch, as recorded by James Harris in 1870, see the Toronto 
Gontenasy Number of the New Ontiook, March i 1984, p. 07 
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organisers of this congregation was Dr. William Dunlop, 
fa picturesque pioneer whom one meets frequently in the 
pages of the early history of this province. St, Andrew's 
Church was a building “of unadorned simplicity, crude in 
all its appointments, with the old-fashioned, elevated, 
semi-circular wine-glass pulpit and sounding-board, and 
stiff, straight, high-backed uncomfortable pews ranged in 
rectilineal form, heated hy large stoves in which wood was 
burned”." The 79th Regiment of Scotch Highlanders at- 
tended the opening service, and many members of this and 
the TIst Regiment were prominent in St. Andrew's congre- 
gation as long as they were garrisoned at York. 

In 1843 occurred the “disruption” of the Established 
Chureh of Scotland, and those who seceded from that body 
formed the Free Church of Scotland. ‘The main point of 
difference was that the latter group believed in the com- 
plete separation of church and state. The controversy 
spread to Canada, and 83 members withdrew from St 
‘Andrew's Church, uniting with the earlier congregation on 
Richmond Street. ‘The united body took the name Knox 
Church in December, 1844. On May 81, 1847, the church 
building was destroyed by fire; and, after worshipping for 
fa time in St. Andrew’s Church and in the Temperance Hall, 
the congregation occupied the new Knox Church in the 

autumn of 1848, ‘The edifice is deseribed as “a plain, 

brick structure; with the old-fashioned, high, square- 
backed pews both on the gallery and main floor, arranged in 
stiff, formal manner straight aeross the ehurch. The only 
ornamental portion of the room was the pulpit and its oak 
canopy—a most ornate and artistic piece of 

; the canopy with its pinnacles and graceful 

nes being especially noteworthy”..* 

Characteristic of other times when people held strong 
convietions was the attitude of a considerable minority in 
Cooke's Presbyterian Church in 1880 who registered violent 
protest against the purchase of a reed organ. While the 
leader and his “music circle” were rehearsing. for Sunday 
service, members of this group removed the offending organ 
from the chureh. The tuning-fork was good enough for the 
old-time Seottish, and we find in earlier days other out- 
"Rdbavtson, did, p. Tid, p. 215. 
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breaks of a similar nature against “the Deil's kest 0 
whustles”, In fact there is a Presbyterian ehureh on the 
Kingston Road within the boundaries of Toronto where 
the tuning-fork is still retained among other traditional re- 
ligious usages. In this connection it is of interest to know 
that St. Andrew's was the first Presbyterian chureh in 
Canada to permit instrumental music at its services. In 
1852 the band of the TIst Highland Light Infantry played 
at the morning service, and in the following year a melodeon 
was purchased and a choir formed, 

While there were members of the Baptist Chureh in 
York at least as early as 1820, the commencement of regular 
services appears to have been in 1829, when a few people 
were aceustomed to meet in the Masonic Hall, the upper 
room of a Colborne Street building. ‘The first Baptist 
Chureh was erected in 1832 on March (Inter Stanley, and 
now Lombard) Street. It was a small, square, one-storey 
chapel with a seating capacity of about 160. ‘The first 
minister was the Rev. A. Stewart, 1829-1836, and for the 
four years following several laymen conducted the services 
in the absence of a regular incumbent. Among the first 
lay workers was T. F. Caldicott, lator a clergyman, but at 
that time a member of the 29th Regiment—a school teacher 
‘who was often called “the soldier preacher”. His life work 
—in later years he was the Rev. Dr. Caldicott—merited the: 
eulogy that it was “the solid rock foundation upon which 
is built the present prosperity of the Baptist Church in 
Toronto”. 

When the Baptist congregation was first organised in 
1829 twenty-three persons contributed towards running 
expenses. From old records we learn that the minister's 
salary was £171; that “Elder Butler received 10 shillings 
for one day's sermons” on March 8, 1841; and that in July 
of the same year “Tider Moon was paid 10 shillings for a 
sermon on Election”. In 1844 the chapel was sold and the 
congregation removed to Bond Street. Jarvis Street church 
traces its origin to the March Street chapel, and among 
later congregations may be mentioned that of Walmer Road, 
whose church, erected in the early nineties, was long con- 
sidered one of the handsomest in Canada, 
bid, pe bia 
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‘The population at that ime, was 456, and the taxes collected amounted 
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Congreenonline were never a stone religions ody 
in Teron, "Ther organisation dats from he is year of 
the et, 189, when seventon members become aswcltod 
ter the lenient of the Rev fr Merrell, a member 
ofthe Intpendent Chr England The it seve 
were held in the Masonic Hall on Colborne Street, where 
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ste af the Methods chapel on Geonge Steet was ssid, 
and th congestion este inown as Zion Chueh In 
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Bay and Newgate (Adelie) Stet, the uctne sing 
neat and eommedions ete, 40 8) fee, capable of 
scaling 400 peony, with a basement for the Sunday 
sho Thus beekfae, with plaster made of white 
Mario dus aid cost excuive ofthe nnd, abo 
$10,000" This was the mother church of Congregational- 
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TeNe, and taught Sn the Sunday Sekcol His home was 
aways open to traveling mister and fay prayer 
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by the late W, 3, Hathaway, Jesse Ketchum and Hie Times, Was 
published in 1039, 
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‘The commencement of the Salvation Army in 1882 is 





an event that can be recalled by many people still living. 
Long persecuted by the rough and vicious in the com- 
munity, as well, it is feared, by many who were professed 
Christians, the “soldiers” and “officers” steadfastly per- 
severed in good works. Preaching a simple Christianity on 
military basis, the Salvationists were the pioneers in social 
service, and their activities among the unfortunate, while 
recalling something of the spirit of early Methodism, have 
seldom been equalled by other religious denominations, 

‘The first meeting of the Salvation Army in Toronto was 
held in MeMillan’s Hall, corner of Yonge and Gerrard 
Streets, on June 11, 1882. At this time the organisation 
was unconnected with that founded by William Booth in 
England, though officers had previously been dispatched to 
the United States to inaugurate the Army there. On 
September Ist activities were rapidly accelerated when 
Staff Captain Charles Wass arrived in Toronto from Eng- 
land. Soon afterwards the marching and open-air preach- 
ing so characteristic of the Salvation Army were in- 
augurated, and as a result “an outery of ‘new religion’ was 
raised, and for a time the little band of workers had un- 
mistakably stormy weather; they were mercilessly ‘guyed’ 
and mobbed by the public on every appearance, and were 
looked upon with no smdil disfavour by the majority of 
religionists, In spite of this the progress here, as else- 
where, was rapid and substantial”. ** 

During 1883 the “mother barracks” on Richmond 
Street was opened—the first in Canada. Concerning the 
building, its inauguration, and some of the typical 
activities of Salvationists, a contemporary writer says 

“The Salvation Temple just completed is quite an im- 
posing structure with its eastellated bastions, combining in 
appearance the castle, the barracks and the temple. ‘The 
frontage is 106 feet, with a depth of 100. It is built of red 
brick with stone facings. ‘The Temple is constructed in 
amphitheatrical form and has one gallery at the back, ‘The 
ground floor rises from the centre, and @ passage runs en- 
tirely round next the wall. The auditorium will hold 
Robertson, ibid p. 508, 
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bout 2,500 people, and there is not a bad seat in the houses 
the ventilation is perfect, as are also the acoustie properties. 

“The officers conducting the services sit on the north 
side, with the soldiers and audience all about them, The 
soldiers for the most part occupy the pit, or dress circle 
‘This latter arrangement is in accordance with the system 
followed by General Booth in England, ‘The ceiling of the 
‘Temple is of varnished wood, while the walls are finished 
stueco work in plaster. Texts and mottoes will be used as 
‘additional ornaments. ‘The entire height of the building, 
‘which comprises four stories, is 80 feet to the top of the 
tower, and 50 feet to the centre and slates. The windows 
are all stained glass and Scripture mottoes. A pair of iron 
sates close in the front entrance, over which appears in 

* stone letters the single word ‘Hallelujah’. ‘The entire cost 
will be about $40,000. 

“The ‘Temple’ was formally opened on the arrival of 
Marshall Ballington Booth, who came this way trom 
‘Australia (on his return journey to England) to dedicate 
the building. The ‘Council of War’ continued from the 1st 
to the 8th of May, and was the occasion of enthusiastic 
demonstrations. The daily processions, accompanied by 
bands of music, were witnessed by immense crowds of 
people, and at night the vast auditorium of the ‘Temple was 
crowded to excess. On Sunday, the 2nd, the formal dedi- 
tation took place, and each sicceeding day and evening 
through the week there was a change of programme, in- 
cluding a Hallelujah Wedding and Infant Dedication, | On 
the night of the latter ceremony a number of officers and 
soldiers who had been imprisoned for noisy demonstrations 
appeared in prison costume and related their experience.” 

"Among the interesting smaller eongregations which wore 
carly established in Toronto was one usually called the 
‘Afviean Church, but more correctly the First Calvinist 
Baptist Church.” As early as July, 1827, meetings under 
David Paljison were being held in the rooms of No, 9 
Masonic Lodge, Colborne Street. Tn 1834 the congregation 
organised, and in 1841 the first church edlice was erected 
on the north-east corner of Queen and Vietoria Streets. 
While consisting mainly of Negroes, the congregation in- 


"Taylor, op et pp. 244. 
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cluded a number of white worshippers. A writer of a 
century ago makes the following reference to this church: 
‘The coloured inhabitants of Toronto have an African 
chureh which is well attended—it is very gratifying to bear 
testimony to the good conduet of the negroes residing in 


this city. They have most of them escaped from slavery, 

‘they are well protected and kindly used, and appear to 

evinee a sense of gratitude at their treatment, and show 

that they duly appreciate the inestimable blessing of 
freedom.” 

‘he first Jewish synagogue in Toronto was on the south 

side of Richmond Street, a short distance east of Victoria, 

‘The interior was not greatly different from that of 

Christian churches, consisting of main floor and galleries, 

About 125 persons made up the congregation of this syna- 

gogue in 1886, and it was known by the name of Holy 

Blossom. In 1897 the present Holy Blossom Synagogue 

was erected on Bond Street at a cost of over $40,000, 

financial aid being contributed by a number of Christians. 

Writing concerning its construction, John Ross Robertson 

noted in 1903 that, az “the Jewish population in Toronto 

includes barely 150 members, the cost would have been an 
almost unconquerable obstacle without assistance from out 
side”. ‘There were, perhaps, but 150 members of Holy 

Blossom Synagogue, but Jews numbered 1,425 in Toronto 

in 1891 and 8,078 in 1901. At that time the only other 

Jewish synagogues were three small buildings which served 

chiefly small groups of Austrian, Polish or Russian Jews; 

but during the last thirty years large numbers of immi- 

grants have greatly inereased Toronto's Jewish population. 

In 1844 @ religious census of the city was taken, and 
among the interesting facts to be derived therefrom is that 

Jews numbered only 18, and that those who wished them- 

selves recorded as of no church were but 210, Many de- 

nominations no longer in existence figure largely in the 
following table: 

‘Thomas Rolph: A Brief Account « «of the West Indies and the 
‘United States; Togetioy with @ Statistioal Account. of 
Upper Canada. iési,'y. 1t8,”"Further interesting, defile con 
‘eqrning the eae1¥ history of his churel! may be found in the 
Ginbe, Mareh 16, 1934 

*Robertoon, bid, p. 560, 
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Church of England 7921 
Church of Seotland 1,860 
Roman Catholies 3,678 
United Secession Church 398 
Independent Presbyterians 426 
Congrezationalists 629 
British Wesleyan Methodists 4,102 
‘Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada 840 
Episcopal Methodists pte 
Primitive Methodists 283 
Other Methodists 185 
Lutherans 8 
Jews 18 
Disciples of Christ 1 
Universalists 35 
Apostolic Church 123 
Covenanters 35 
Baptists 454 
Quakers 22 
Millerites 55 
Unitarians 4 
Free Church 5 
All Churches 22 
Duteh Chureh 7 
Bethelites 2 
No Church ‘ 210 
Total 18,410 


Much of interest might be written concerning many of 
the small sects enumerated above. The Millerites, for ex- 
ample, believed that the world would be consumed by fire 
in February, 1848, and so certain were they that the end 
was near that some residents of the rural districts burned 
up their rail fences or gave away their farms. One Sarah 
‘Terwillizar, near Oshawa, “made for herself wings of silk, 
and on the night of the 14th of February jumped off the 
porch of her home, expecting to fly heavenward. Falling 
to the ground some fifteen fect, she was shaken up severely 
and rendered wholly unfit to attend the fires that were ex- 
peeted to follow the next day”.* 

"Thomas Conant: Upper Canada Skatehes, 1898, p. 92. 
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Memories of processions of Quakers in early Toronto 
are recalled by Dr. Seadding 

“Still referring to processions associated in our mem- 
ory with Court House Square, the recollection of another 
comes up, which onee or twice a year used formerly to pass 
down King Street on a Sunday. ‘The townspeople were 
familiar enough with the march of the troops of the Gar- 
rrison to and from Church to the sound of military music 
on Sundays. But on the oceasions now referred to, the 
public eye was drawn to a spectacle professedly of an 
‘opposite character—to the procession of the ‘Children of 
Peace’, so-called. 

‘These were a local off-shoot of the Society of Friends 
the followers of Mr. David Willson, who had his head. 
quarters at Sharon, in Whitchurch, where he had built a 
“Temple’, a large wooden structure painted white and re- 
sembling a high-piled house of cards. Periodically he 
deemed it proper to make a demonstration in town. His 
disciples and friends, dressed in their best, mounted their 
‘waggons and solemnly passed down Yonge Street, and then 
fon through some frequented thoroughfare of York to a 
place previously announced, where the prophet would 
preach. His topic was usually ‘Publie Affairs: their Total 
Depravity’. When waxing warm in his diseourse, he would 
sometimes, without interrupting the flow of his words, sud: 
denly throw off his coat and suspend it on a nail or pin 
the wall, waving about with freedom, during the residue of 
his oration, a pair of sturdy arms, arrayed, not indeed in 
the dainty lawn of a bishop, but in stout, well-bleached 
American Factory. His addrese was divided into sections, 
between which ‘hymns of his own composing’ were sung 
by a company of females dressed in white, sitting on one 
side, accompanied by a band of musical instruments on the 
other. Considerable crowds assembled on these occasion: 
and oneo a panic arose as preaching was going oni in the 
public room of Lawrence's Hotel: the joists of the floor were 
heard to crack; a rush was made to the door, and several 
leaped out of the windows. 

“The following notice of the ‘Children of Peace’ occurs 
in Patrick Swift's Almanac for 1824, penned, probably, 
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with an eye to votes in the neighbourhood of Sharon, or 
Hope, as the place is here called. ‘This eociety’, ‘the 
Almanae reports, ‘numbers about 280 members in Hope, 
east of Newmarket. They have also stated places of preach- 
ing at the Old Court House, York, on Yonge Street, and at 
Markham. Their principal speaker is David Willson, as- 





sisted by Murdock MeLeod, Samuel Hughes, and others: 
‘Thole musi, voeal and instrumental is excellent, and thet 
preachers seek no pay from the ‘Governor out of the 
taxes” 

"Toronto has long been called “the city of churches", as 
wll as (somewhat sarcastically, no doubt,) “Toronto the 
Good’. In its Centennial Year the ety has no fewer than 
200 churches and missions, and the comment. which C. C: 
Taylor made in that connection in 1886 is probably almost 
ar tre today 

“In no ety in the world are churches more numerous, 
or the congregations larger in proportion to the population, 
and it is safe to say that in thls respect the church accom. 
modation is larger than in any other elty. ‘Taking. the 
average capacity to be one thousand, and the number of 
churehes in ‘Toronto and euburbs at one hundred and 
twenty, the entire population, if present at one time, could 
nearly be accommodated; and this cannot be said of any 
other city.” 

‘Apart altogether from religious life the churches of 
carly Cariada, made a notable contribution to education. 
‘The connection between education and religion was early 
emphasised by every denomination, and the importance at- 
ra tii Bs hal ae ely Nal no TERT ae a 
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tached to the union of the two is evident from the fact that 
facilities for higher education were primarily provided 
entirely by the Various religious denominations. Victoria 
College, established in Cobourg in 1841 by the Methodists, 
was the earliest in the provinee, and King’s College, Toront 
under Anglican auspices, a close second. It may be sai 
that in general there has been a weakening in the tie in 
modern times, a condition to be explained partly by the 
great development of state education, and partly by the 
undoubted diminution in intensity of religious feeling 
among almost all bodies, a distinct tendency towards shal- 
lowness of thought being coincident with the education of 
‘the masses, the mechanisation of our existence, and the 
lower moral tone resulting from the modern worship of 
material things, 











CHAPTER XXII 


‘Taw “GLontous Tweurrn” 





‘TwaurrH of July celebrations have so long been prominent 
in Ontario, and in Toronto in particular, that some account 
of their origin, characteristics, and reception by inhabitants 
of opposing: sympathies will be illustrative not only of To- 
ronto's local history but also of “old times” in this provinee. 
‘Many people still look upon the Orange Walk as the event 
of the year, while the varied activities connected with the 
Lodges occupy a large part in the social life of a eonsider- 
able portion of our population, For nearly a century the 
Orange Lodge has been so strong in Toronto that the great 
er part of almost every City Couneil have been those ap- 
pearing on the Orange “slate”; in fact, with the, exception 
of but a few each year, the aldermen have commonly been 
members of the Order. There have been oceasions and 
events in the eity's history which suggest the eontrary, but 
the policies of Conservative and Protestant Orangeism have 
usually been considered, at least by those outside Toronto, 
to he the public opinion of the city as a whole; though in 
the early days of the Order it was opposed by Family 
Compact Tories as well as by Reformers, 

It is believed that British regiments on garrison duty 
brought Orangeism to Canada, but it was not until 1830 
that the Orange Association was organised in Brockville 
under the name of the Grand Lodge of British America, 
‘The first celebration in York of which we have any record 
‘occurred in 1822. The Upper Canada Gazette of July 18th 
notes that the members of the York Lodge assembled in 
their room and “at two o'clock marched in procession to 
church, accompanied by the band of the West York Militia, 
where the Hon, and Rev. Dr. Strachan gave an elegant and 
appropriate discourse on the oceasion. After divine service 
they repaired to Mr. Phair’s Tavern, where upwards of one 
hundred members sat down to an elegant dinner prepared 
for their reception. They remained until a late hour, the 
greatest harmony prevailing”. ‘The toast list suggests the 
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military nature of the proceedings of that day: while the 


accompanying songs ineluded Boyne Water, Rule Britannia, 
St. Patrick's Day, British Grenadiers, and The York Quick 
step, the last-named appropriately sung to the toast of the 
Upper Canadian Militia.’ ‘The celebration of 1823 was al- 
most identical with that of the previous year, but the 
account suggests the additional information that the Ledge 
Room of the Association was in Phair's Tavern. 

‘When in 1830 Ogle R. Gowan organised the Grand Lodge 
of British America the first steps were taken to establish 
a branch in York, and in 1881 the Nassau Lodge, No. 4, 
was formed. By 1833 York County had about 1,000 Orange- 
men, but the annual processions appear to have been ob- 
jectionable to many people; consequently we find that in 
1834 the York Association decided to replace the parade 
by a dinner. ‘The Patriot of July the 15th commends the 
Orangemen for their good intentions in making “this grati- 
fying concession to public opinion”. Only about thirty mem- 
ers attended the dinner in the Ontario House, but the lack 
of numbers was no impediment to their enthusiasm, for 
seventeen toasts were proposed, including many of that 
partisan nature which was foreign to the original Orange 
celebrations but had come to be characteristic of the lodge. 
‘The Patriot notes that “in the morning some dozen or fifteen 
silly bodies attempted to piek up a procession, in defiance of 
tthe lodge, but as nobody hoticed them they began to suspect 
how foolish they looked, and dropped off one by one till all 
vanished, nobody knew how or where”.* 

‘The general attitude of the Family Compact towards 
Orangeism was that of aristocratic contempt, which was 
frequently expressed in language that could not b 
taken, In 1835, for example, the Patriot noted that “some 
of the lower orders” walked in procession, with resulting 
riots in various parts of the city. Consquently “the Police 
Court has been engaged the whole of the past week in try- 
ing cases of assault, riot, ete., growing out of the disturb- 

In June, 1889, Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Arthur 
addressed a letter to the mayor and aldermen of Toronto 
"Upper Canada Gazette, July 18, 1822 
2The Patriot, July 25, 1804 
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instructing them to use their influenee to prevent an Orange 
procession on July 12th. Mayor Powell replied upholding: 
the celebration of the day, and tendering his resignation 
from the office of justice of the peace and captain of the 
militia if there was to be any interference. The chief re- 
sult of the Lieutenant-Governor's action appears to have 
been an unusually large procession, 

‘There was for many years a feeling of hatred between 
the members of the Orange Order and the Reform Party. 
‘This was intensified in 1843 when the Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Ministry introduced a measure suppressing all secret so- 
cieties other than the Freemasons. The bill, which passed 
the Assembly easily, was reserved by the Governor and 
finally disallowed by the British Government, though at that 
time the Orange Order was suspected in Britain and no army 
officer was permitted to belong to it. 

‘Meanwhile an Orange demonstration was organised in 
‘Toronto to show the supporters of the bill how their pro- 
posed legislation was appreciated. ‘The Bzaminer, organ of 
the Reformers, earried the following account of the disturb- 

“Last night betwen cleven and twelve o'clock a large 
body of Orangemen was permitted by the city authorities 
turb the public peace with hideous yells and eries of 
‘Down with popery’, as they followed a cart in which was 
erected a gallows; from it hung two effigies on which they 
had inscribed ‘Baldwin and Hincks, the traitors’, and ‘No 
surrender’. ‘The ‘heroes’ will, however, be compelled to 
surrender, and Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hincks would indeed 
be traitors to their long-expressed principles did they allow 
the present session to pass over without bringing forward 
the Act for the suppression of secret societies, as without 
that measure it ig impossible to obtain security for life and 
property. 

“PS, The effigies were burned amid the most indecent 
ribaldry immediately in front of the Hon, W. W. Baldwin's 
residence. It is well known that the venerable Doctor's 
health has been for some time in a very precarious state, 
which renders the outrage doubly atrocious. Our citizens 
may well rejoice at the opportunity which will soon be 
afforded them of displacing the present violent partisan 
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city magistrates by the nomination of men possessing ehar- 
acter, property and intelligence”. 

In 1848 the Party Processions Act was passed in Kings- 
ton, prohibiting such demonstrations as Orange parades. 
‘The Act was in general unpopular, and, as is usually the re- 


sult of attempts at suppression, it succeeded only in i 
creasing the numbers of Orangemen, and adding vigour to 
the organisation. While many political processions were 
not prevented, there was frequently interference with 
Orange parades, though juries usually refused to eonviet. 
persons arrested under these circumstances. Among those 
who urged the repeal of the law in 1851 was William Lyon 
Mackenzie, though he had no reason to be particularly fond 
of the Orange Order. By a vote of 38 to 16 the Act was 
removed from the statute books, and a law which had 
been generally disobeyed came to an end. ‘The celebration of 
1850 will serve as an example of the lack of respect for 
the existing law. The Patriot of July 18th describes as 
follows the events of the day: 

“According to custom, the approach of this anniversary 
was hailed by the discharge of firearms of all kinds and 
sizes, which continued during nearly the whole of Thurs- 
day night, a mode of celebrating holidays in Canada which 
‘we would be glad to see discontinued. Yesterday morning 
proved to be fine, and at an early hour our streets were 
quite enlivened by the miimber of farmers with their wives, 
daughters and sisters, bedecked with orange and blue rib- 
ons, who had come in to join the celebration of the day. 
Seven lodges met soon after midday and formed in proces- 
sion to the number of from four to five hundred with their 
banners and badges. A more respectable body of men we 
have seldom seen. 

“After walking through the prineipal streets they 
directed their eourse up Yonge Street and by College Avenue 
to the grounds of Caer Howell, where they were addressed 
by the Deputy Grand Master, R. Dempsey, Bsq., on the 
duties and privileges of Orangemen. The address, we are 
told, was a very exeellent one. ‘The lodges then left the 
grounds, to meet at their several lodge-rooms in the even 
Ing, where they dined together and doubtless concluded the 
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day very much to their own satisfaction, We rejoice to 
add that everything passed off well, and that at a late hour 
last night nothing had occurred at all calculated to disturb 
the general harmony—a fact which is highly creditable 
to our good city.” 

In 1852, the year following the repeal of the law against 
political processions, a parade in which several thousand 
participated was held in Toronto. Steamboats brought 
‘many people from Hamilton, St. Catharines and other towns 
to join their brethren in Toronto. The procession which 
formed in front of the Parliament Buildings, near the corner 
of Front and Simeoe, was nearly two miles long, and was 
accompanied “by several hands of music, a still greater 
number of Orange flags, Orange dresses and other insignia, 
‘The tunes common to the occasion were played by the bands, 
and crackers were fired off”. The parade ended at the 
Cricket Grounds, or Caer Howell, located a short distance 
south of College Street and just west of University Avenue, 
where @ cold luncheon was served to about 2,000 people. 
After hearing a number of speeches the rural Orangemen 
made their way homeward, while those of the city dined at 
their respective lodge-rooms in the various hotels, ‘The 
British Colonist notes that the police were prepared for dis- 
turbances, but none took place. This was no doubt due, to & 
considerable extent at least, to the advice issued from the 
pulpit of St. Michael's Cathedral urging all Roman Cath- 
lies not to interfere in any way with the activities of the 
Orangemen. 

A description of the units in the parade of 1852 will 
serve as an example of what has been more or less char- 

istic of the processions from that day to the present: 

‘The Chief Marshall, mounted on a steed, with a scarlet 
gown, cap and plume, 

‘A brass band, 

‘A band of drums and fifes. 

‘The Union Jack. 

‘Tyler, with drawn sword, 

‘The Grand Master of York County, East and West. 

‘The District of Toronto. 

‘The Grand ‘Tyler, with drawn eword, 

“The Patriot, July 13, 1850, 
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‘The Grand Flag. 

The Grand Officers. 

Rural and visiting lodges, led b 
and St. Catharines, 

‘The City Lodges, led by No. 4. 

At the sides of the procession were eight marshalls 
mounted on grey chargers and dressed in scarlet; these men 
carried batons and kept the crowd from the parade. Among. 
the bands which were placed at intervals in the procession 
were those of Toronto, Cooksville, Ancaster, Streetsville, 
Hamilton and St. Catharines; while 116 standards, flags 
and banners were carried, in addition to a large number 
displayed from shop windows along the route of march, 
Remarkable to relate, the press notes that “neither an angry 
look nor an angry word, or a drunken and disorderly person, 
was seen or heard to dishonour the day or to mar its en- 
joyment”. 
ig In 185% Mayor Bowes arranged for the presence of troops 

on the 12th of July because “fearful reports were in cireu- 
lation about the railroad labourers coming into the city to 
prevent the Orange procession”. As early as 4 aim. the 
reports of firearms were heard in various parts of Toronto, 
but they were merely evidence of “warming-up” on the part 
of the Orangemen. Otherwise the day passed off as usual, 
except that one newspaper referred to the celebrants as 
“individuals who by decupation were little more than 
labourers working for their daily bread”, while an alderman 
deseribed them as “a set of loafers”. 

Little of note occurred during the next few years. In 
1857 there was “the largest and most splendidly arranged 
: procession we have witnessed in Toronto during thirty-six 

years”. After attending church and parading the streets 
‘the lodges dined in St. Lawrence Hall, at that time the 
centre of Toronto's social life. ‘The Examiner noted that 
“there is one feature in the processions of the 17th of March 
and the 12th of July which shows the increasing good sense 
‘of both Catholic and Protestant in Toronto—each party 
plays its own tunes, displays its own badges, marches where 


the men of Slabtown 











Many interesting details concerning the history of the Orange Order 

may’ ne found in Joh oss Hobertson's Landmarks of Toronto, 
Vol, Vi, pps 187-204." Quotations in thie ehapter not otherwise 
Credited are from this Second 








‘THE ENNISKILLEN ARMS 
Tia tavern, located on the north side of Queen Street between Uni- 


versity and Simcoe, was long popular among Orangemen, W. C. Mack, 
ts proprictsr, being prominent member &f the Order, 





‘Tar OnaNoEMEN's ARCH, KING AND CHURCH StREeTs, 1860 
‘The arch was Joeated on King Streot at Church, Dut the Prince's 
party avoided if by continuing: down Chureh to Wellington Street! 











Masonic CONVERSAZIONE, FEBRUARY 20, 1873 


For this event Professor Davis’ Band supplied the music, and the 
party broke up at 2 am. The Masonic Hall was the sethe of the 
fntertainment, which recombled what Was later ealled a promenade, 





‘Tae ORANGE WALK, 1874 

Barly Orange Parades not infrequentiy resulted in riots. The pro- 

‘etalon fs here shown on, King Street East: with the begatifa spine 
‘of St. James’ Cathedral in the ‘background. 
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it thinks fit, says what it likes, none molesting it, and in- 
Juring no one”. 

In 1858 there occurred one of those “bloody battles” 
which until modern times often resulted from gatherings ‘ 
of a partisan nature—in many rural localities, in faet, from 4 
assemblies of any kind, ‘The Leader describes the riot: 

“As the procession was wending its way along Queen, 
} Street, near William Street, a row occurred which at one 

time threatened to end more seriously than it did. ‘Through 
some means a quarrel was stirred up between two parties, 
one of whom was an Orangeman and the other a Roman 
Catholic. . . . Shots were freely fired, but, though the con- 
tents of the pistols took effect in some instances, they did not 
result fatally. One man named James Brown, gardener to 
the Mayor, was shot in the back. Another man named King, 
of the opposite party, was also wounded by a ball which 
passed through his cheek, carrying away some of his teeth 
and making a very ugly wound. ‘Though in a very faint i 
state for some time after being picked up, little fears of a : 
fatal result are to be apprehended. 

“During the heat of the row a large hody of police were 
called out, with guns loaded ready for action. ‘They were 
carried off in cabs post-haste to St. Patrick's Market, On 
arrival there they succeeded, with the help of the Mayor, 
in dispersing the crowd, and quietness was soon restored. 
‘The policemen, however, remained about the place for a 
considerable time, not deeming it desirable to leave, a 
knots of men might here and there be seen conversing— 
not in the most cool manner possible, nor in the most select 
chotee of expression. 

. “There was another row about Victoria Street, but this 

was of a more trifling nature, though it is to be regretted 
that pistols were here also made use of. One man had his | 
hand slightly scarred by the graze of a bullet; and another 
had the flesh of his loft thigh somewhat ruffled by the 
abrasion of a ball. As is generally the ease when pistols 
are used in such disturbances, a cry was immediately set on 
| foot that two men were  killed—shot dead—mortally 

wounded—or something of that description of a more or 
less shocking nature. The eity was somewhat agog as the 























"The Eeuniner, July 18, 1857 
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rumour spread, and people hastened to the scene of the 
disaster; but their fears were allayed when they learned 
‘that nothing more serious than what we have related alone 
had occurred. 

“Several Lodges dined together in the evening and 
engaged themselves in song and glee till a late hour at 
night,—some to an early hour in the morning.” 

‘Reminiscent of other times is the same newspaper's 
report that “the juveniles, as usual, amused themselves by 
setting off squibbs and firecrackers, sometimes to the no 
little inconvenience of ladies who paraded the streets with 
a rather extended display of erinoline”. 

‘The visit of the Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) 
to Canada in 1860 provided an unintentional impetus to 
Orangeism. ‘The Prinee’s private secretary, the Duke of 
Newcastle, was a Roman Catholic, and through his influence 
the official party frowned upon and avoided all eelebrations 
where Orange or other partisan demonstrations were promi- 
nent. Some caustic references were made to this at several 
subsequent 12th of July celebrations, and the Hon, J. H. 
Cameron was sent to England to present to the Queen 
the remonstrances of Canadian Orangemen. ‘The annual 
“walks” of 1862 and 1863 were more enthusiastically sup- 
ported than ever before, the parade of the latter year being 
described as “by far the largest Orange turnout that has 
ever been witnessed in Canada”, Queen's Park was the 
rendezvous, and by eleven in the morning thousands were 
‘on hand to enjoy the “temperance beverages” which enter- 
prising saloon-keepers dispensed from tents hastily erected 
for the purpose. Brother Robert Wigmore, seven-foot sant 
from Pickering, officiated as Grand Tyler, and 62 visiting 
lodges joined Toronto Orangemen in a procession led by 
Bonnhart’s brass band of St. Catharines. Almost every 
lodge brought some sort of music to enhance the pleasure 
of the day, and the parade proceeded by Yonge and Queen 
Streets to the Don Bridge, and thence by King, York and 
Queen Streets to the Crystal Palace, where addresses and 
refreshments catered, respectively, to the mind and the 
body. 

Visits to other towns became more common in the sixties, 
"The Weekly Leader, Fuly 14, 1858, 
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Hamilton, Barrie and St, Catharines being the locale of the 
Orange parade in 1864, 1867 and 1869. In later years 
various places of assembly were used for the Twelfth of 
July celebrations held in Toronto. In 1870 a vacant lot at 
‘the south-west corner of Adelaide and Toronto Streets 
served the purpose; while in 1871 the old “Fair Green” 
east of Gooderham’s Mill was the location, in 1872 Clarence 
‘Square and Wellington Street, in 1878 the corner of Beech 
and Parliament Streets, in 1874 the ground “used by circus 
‘companies at Grenville Street and Yonge Street Avenue", 
and in 1876 “Beaty's Field’, at the corner of Parliament 
and Gerrard Streets. ‘The year 1877 was notable because 
of the riots in Montreal on the twelfth of July, resulting 
in the shooting of Thomas Lett Hackett, At subsequent 
‘Toronto celebrations at the Exhibition Grounds or at 
Queen’s Park numerous references were made to conditions 
in Montreal, and protests were recorded. 

The parades of later years did not differ greatly from 
those which preceded them, for the celebrations do not 
admit of much variation except in their accompaniments. 
‘The 1889 “Walk” was record-breaking in extent, a fact due 
largely to the discussion aroused among Protestants by the 
Jesuits’ Estates controversy. Among the speakers was Ogle 
R. Gowan, M.P-P., founder of the Canadian Orange Associ 
ation, the Gowan family being from the start among the 
most’ prominent members of the organisation. It was 
rumoured on this occasion that Orangemen had planned to 
attack St. Michael's Cathedral, but although a few Roman 
Catholies were on guard all night, no disturbance occurred. 
After the celebration the various lodges dined in their re- 
spective rooms, or in one or another of the numerous hotels 
and taverns which then dotted Toronto, many of which 
‘were operated hy Orangemen. In 1895 the Manitoba schoo! 
question was agitating the Orange lodges, and occupied 
much of the time devoted to addresses and resolutions. 

In the days of the horse railway it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the public transportation services could be kept 
on schedule in streets through which the parade passed, nor 
does it appear that any attempt was made to do so. But 
when electric ears were inaugurated in 1892 the attitude 
of the Toronto Railway Company underwent a change, and 
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there were occasional attempts to operate cars from time 

to time as the parade progressed. In 1894, for example, 
4 motorman continued to ran his ear from Walton to Elm 
Street on Yonge, in spite of the fact that the procession was 
in progress and that spectators objected to any interference 
with their view. Finally an onlooker climbed on to the 
ear and persuaded the motorman in no gentle manner that 
it would be to his advantage to stop, 

It was in 1907, however, that the major battle over the 
comparative rights of processions and trolley cars took 
place. R. J. Fleming, Manager of the Railway Company, ine 
sisted upon the right of the general public to uninterrupted 
transport facilities, particularly at the noon hour at Yonge 
and Queen Streets. Negotiations between the Company and 
the lodges appeared to have been successfully concluded, for 
the usual and comfortable rendezvous—Queen’s Park—was 
abandoned, and the corners of Jarvis and Gerrard and 
Jarvis and Wilton were substituted. The old route of march 
down Yonge and west on Queen was changed to Jarvis 
Street, and westward by Adelaide, Bay, King and Dufferin 
to the Exhibition Grounds. It was arranged that ears were 
to run through gaps in the procession, while representatives 
of the Company and of the lodges were to be stationed at 
the chief intersections to see thet the agreement was carried 
out. But a circular was issued by the Company notifying 
motormen that no parade should be allowed to interfere 
with the time schedule of the ears, 

This unexpected development aroused the hostility of 
Orangemen, as well as that of a considerable body of other 
citizens, and the arrest of a few disturbers at the inter- 
section of Queen and Jarvis Streets succeeded only in pro- 
cipitating further trouble elsewhere, ‘The efforts of officials 
of the Company, of police, prominent Orangemen, and all 
others, were of little avail in providing a car service along 
the route of march, and the parade proceeded to its destina- 
tion without any appreciable interruption. A police auto- 
mobile opened the way for some west-bound ears, until at 
Strachan Avenue a bystander jabbed a jack-Knife into one 
of the tires. At the King Street subway bricks and stones 
were scattered across the tracks by the crowd, and only 
after a stiff fight did the police clear the street. Finally 
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it became impossible to make way for any street ears, and 
manager Fleming ordered all power shut off, so that for an 
hour and a half the city was without any service. The con- 
fusion resulting from this condition need not be described 
but the denunciation which the press and public poured 
upon the Company, the Orangemen, the police, and everyone 
in any way concerned, had at least a result, for in all subse- 
quent processions of any kind the control of both traffic and 
parade was vested in the police exclusively, with satisfaction 
to all concerned. 

In general it may be said that religious antagonism be- 
tween certain adherents of the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant bodies characterised most oecasions upon which they 
came in contact. In the eighteen-cighties—and later—a 
Roman Catholic moonlight excursion almost invariably drew 
to the harbour a group of their enemies, the Orangemen, 
and the return of the ship was frequently greeted with 
showers of stones; and, it is hardly necessary to add, the 
‘Roman Catholies did not fail to return the compliment when 
the occasion offered. So much damage was done to ex: 
eursion ships by these raids that it became difficult to 
charter a boat, and outings of another nature had some- 
times to be substituted. 

‘Many people love uniforms, insignia, titles and public 
prominence, and all the world enjoys a procession. ‘The 
Orangemen’s Walk certainly eaters to the publie fancy in 
these respects, and, whatever may be one’s opinion concern- 
ing parties, lodges, and other sectional organisations, cer- 
tainly no one is injured by their outward manifestations if 
they interfere with the rights of eitizens no more seriously 
‘than does the “Glorious ‘Twelfth”. 












































CHAPTER XXII 
‘Memories of Op St. Lawrence HALL 


St. LAWRENCE HALL, for over twenty years the centre of 
‘Toronto's social life, was erected in 1850-51 to provide a 
place of assembly. ‘The great fire of 1849 had destroyed 
most of the public buildings on King Street, and some such 
hall was a prime necessity in a growing city. ‘The central 
portion of the building was the property of the corporation, 
while the wings were privately owned. ‘The hall itself had 
‘a capacity of less than 1,000 persons, but many more were 
frequently crowded into it. A contemporary deseription 
notes that “the principal object of the talented designer of 
this edifice, W. Thomas, Esq, was to ensure its complete 
usefulness a8 well as ornamentality; for, while the hall is 
used for publie purposes, in its rear runs the St, Lawrence 
Market, a range of arcade 200 feet in length by 39 feet in 
breadth, with neat stores on each side, at the end of which 
nother frontage, south, consisting of general stores”, 
‘The front of the hall proper “is wholly of eut stone, 
of the Roman Corinthian order, from the example of Jupiter 
Stator, the centre being tetrastyle portico of three-quarter 
columns, with sculptured tympanum ef the pediment, sur- 
mounted with a rich attic. The carved work throughout 
the enrichments is of a rich and varied character. ... The 
finishing of the interior is in good style, with dado and rich 
cornice; the ceiling is boldly covered with rich panelled 
‘centre and emblematical enrichments". ‘The building was 
crowned by a cupola forming a clreular open temple of the 
Corinthian order, and therein was a large’alarm bell_of 
2180 pounds. The total cost of the structure was slightly 
over $28,000. 
‘See [G. P, Ure]: The Handiaol of Toronto, 1858. pp, 298-40, for 
4 interesting deseription of St. Laweenee Hall. "Among deer 
HHems of information we learn that “the ceiling of this. hall 
has recently teen decorated ‘with some of the mect grotesque 
looking’ figures perhaps ever witnessedy—yet when ‘he: large 
And magmifeent chandelier ts lighte! Up, amd when the roe 
jp filed "by ‘such ‘an assembly as that "whieh" gracad Jenny 
Lind’s concerts, thas a brilhant and most imposing effect 
400 
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‘There was no publie ceremony to inaugurate this notable 
hall, Tn fact it was first used some months prior to its 
completion, when, on August 8, 1850, some 200 prominent 
citizens of Buffalo visited Toronto by invitation of the City 
Couneil, After an elaborate procession and public re- 
ception the visitors were entertained at dinner in the North 
American Hotel, after which a Grand Ball was held in the 
partially completed St. Lawrence Hall, beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. At midnight the party proceeded by way 
of a canvas passage to the old City Hall and, after a 
banquet there, the dance was resumed with enthusiasm, 
St, Lawrence Hall had, therefore, a notable inauguration. 
The first use of the hall after its completion was on 
April 1, 1851. On the first three evenings were held public 
lectures on the subject of slavery, George Thompson, M.P., 
of England, speaking on April Ist, and Frederick Dougias, 
the noted negro abolitionist, on April 2nd and Srd. Hence- 
forth the attractions at St. Lawrence Hall were as varied 
as they were numerous: soirées, balls, promenades and 
levees; concerts, operas, musicales and festivals; lectures, 
panoramas, eycloramas and tableaux; meetings of Firemen, 
Orangemen, Oddfellows, Mechanics, and the National So- 
cieties; dinners, breakfasts and suppers; bazaars, exhi- 
bitions and presentations; election meetings, protest 
assemblages and charitable gatherings; and performances 
of itinerant magicians, minstrels, midgets and monstrosities. 
Here was surely enough variety to appeal to the learned 
savant, the socially prominent, the tived business man,—in 

fact to the great mass of citizens who compose a city. 
Many of the events are indicative of other times and 
other conditions. The National Societies of St. Georze, St. 
Andrew and St, Patrick were at the height of their popul- 
arity in a day when much of the country was still in the 
midst of conditions of pioneer life, and when so many held 
treasured memories of the Old Land. ‘The Mechanics’ 
Institute was then in a flourishing condition, and furnished 
educational and recreational facilities now provided by 
schools, libraries and sporting elubs. ‘The firemen’s organ- 
"Mie historical information in this chapter js based almost entirely 
‘pon innumerable contemporary descriptions appocring in ie 


Dress, the individual notation of which would not only be 
Aimed be of litte value 
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Isations recall a time when fire-fighting was a public duty— 
not merely a department of eivie government; while many 
of the popular entertainments were of a type which belongs 
to the past. But the differences are, after all, superficial, 
and the social life which flourished eighty years ago was 


basically the same as it is today 

‘The lectures given from time to time at St. Lawrence 
Hall were in many instances arranged in courses under 
the auspices of the Toronto Mechanics’ Institute; a few 
were similarly condueted by the Ontario Literary Society. 
Many of the speakers were professors at the University. 
‘The subjects of the discourses included “The Education of 
Children”, “Electro-Biology”, “Insects, their Structure and 
Funetions”, “Sabbath Observanee”, “The Ancient Hebrews 
as Promoters of the Arts and Sciences”, “Spiritualism”, 

Homeopathy”, and “Phrenology”. A lecture upon “The 
Chureh of Rome, Fallible or Infallible” recalls a dispute 
which long raged bitterly in the field of controversial 
theology. In July, 1855, a noted statesman, Thomas D'Arcy 
McGee, gave two lectures—"Ireland as I found it in 1855", 
and “Emigration az a Source of National Wealth”. A con- 
siderable number of lecturers spoke upon “Slavery”, a topic 
which was in the forefront owing to controversy which 
eventually led to the American Civil War. Great enthus 
iasm was aroused, for example, by Elihu Burritt, “the 
earned blacksmith who'could be silent in nineteen different 
Ianguages”, whose remarks upon “A Plan of Brotherly Co- 
partnership of the North and South for the Peaceable Ex- 
tinction of Slavery” were greeted with warm applause. 
Another seasonable subject was “Woman and her Work’ 
Mrs. Lucy Stone lecturing twice in Mareh, 1855, upon 
“Women’s Rights”. 

A popular adaptation of the lecture was the panorama 
or eyelorama, a large number of which were given in St. 
Lawrence Hall. Many of them were what would now be 
called travelogues, and were descriptive of Ireland, the 
Holy Land, the Great Lakes, the Thames, and kindred sub- 
jects; while others portrayed literary masterpieces such 
fas Uncle Tom's Cabin and The Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
latter holding the interest of excellent audiences for three 
weeks in the autumn of 1857. Reminiscent of the days of 







































St. LAWRENCE HALL IN 1863 
This notable building was erected in 1850 
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the Indian Mutiny and the Crimean War are the numerous 
panoramic lectures which were delivered upon these sub- 
jects; while a similar representation of the American Civil 
War was shown for nearly three weeks in 1862. “King 
Solomon's Temple” was the subject of an entertainment: in 
1864, and other pictorial representations included La 
Prinee’s Panopticon Exhibition, Dr. Kane's Aretie Voyages, 
Brewer's Grand Mirror Panorama, P. 'T. Barnum’s Crystal 
Palace Illustrated, and Howarth and Rathwell’s Tableaux 
of the Holy Land. 

Public meetings were frequently held in St. Lawrence 
Hall. On July 8, 1851, the Anti-Clergy Reserve Association 
met there under the presidency of the Hon. Adam 
Fergusson, founder of the Scottish settlement at Fergus. 
When the meeting was called to order it was found that 
plenty of defenders of Reserves were in attendance, and 
consequently the motion denouncing the system and de- 
manding its immediate abolition met with great opposition. 
Finally an amendment carried, and the assemblage broke 
up in great confusion. Another political meeting upon a 
controversial subject which agitated the people of that day 
was held in March, 1852. Under the presidency of the 
Mayor the assembly was called to order to protest against 
the recent adoption of Free Trade as an English fiscal 

‘Many of those present were of the opposite opinion, 
however, and the speakers aroused a warm debate, Among 
those who spoke were the Hon. William Cayley, George P. 
Ridout, M-P.P., Ogle R. Gowan and William Henry Boulton, 

‘A mecting of a more local nature occurred on November 

13, 1854, Mayor G. W. Allan presided, and the object was 

‘to adopt means to sot u limit to our enormous taxation, 

and especially in view of the Esplanade expenditure”. ‘The 
waterfront development of that day was rendered more 
necessary owing to the construction of the Grand ‘Trunk 
Railway; and though it was a small affair in comparison 
with modern improvements, yet a considerable expenditure 
was essential to buy properties and control harbour facil- 
ities which might otherwise have fallen under the control of 
the Railway. 

On January 8, 1855, a capacity audience assembled to 
@evise means to raise runds in aid of the widows and 
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orphans of those who had given their lives during the 
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dancing with more staid amusements, while on other oc- a 
1852, a “promenade concert” was held in aid of negro M 
Ha ites Taos Us Ueltod Bate Tae amas sprees 
to have been in charge of women, among whom Mrs. fe 


Amold, Mrs. Henning and Miss Macaulay were most 
prominent. The press reported that “the Rev. 8. R. Ward w 














(coloured) delivered during the evening an address suit- mM 
able to the occasion”. ‘The general course of the remainder n 
of the evening may be gauged from the same account, which as 
states that “coffee and other refreshments were served 
from T to 8 o'clock in the supper room, and during this time 0 
the splendid band of the 7Ist Regiment played in the hall”. 
In May, 1856, Mrs. John Beverley Robinson, long well- a 
Known in the musical life of Toronto, gave a “soirée a 
musicale” in St. Lawreneo Hall in aid of the City Industrial te 
Farm, and the affair was a great succes F 
‘Most balls and soirées were, however, held undor the 
auspices of the National Societies, the Fire Companies, the hk 
Regiments, or the chief lodges—Orangemen, Masons and M 
Oddfellows. On February 22, 1856, a “Grand Orange | 
Soirée” was given with the object of raising funds to pro- t 








vide a new Orange Hall and library in Toronto. A large 
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number were present, and the Toronto Leader notes that, 
“taking all things into consideration, the meeting was the 
best of the kind ever held in the St. Lawrence Hall”. 
Another interesting soirée was that which took place on 
December 12, 1854, to commemorate the first anniversary of 
the Young Men's Christian Association ; while on December 
31, 1857, the Loyal Orange Cadet Lodge, No. 7, crowded the 
Hall to dance the Old Year out and the New, Year in. 
Among the firemen's organisations which held balls in the 
Hall were the Rescue, Deluge, Hook-and-Ladder, and Hose 
Companies. 

Among the more notable balls may be mentioned that 
ssiven by the citizens on September 24, 1862, in honour of 
the Governor-General, Lord Monek, and Lady Monck. ‘The 
committee in charge consisted of the Hon. J. B. Robinson, 
P., the Hon. John Ross, John Crawford, M.P.P., George 
‘hie, Alderman J. E. Smith, John Bell, William Hender- 
son, Sheriff Jarvis, John Cameron, J. D. Merrick, Lewis 
‘Moffatt and George Anthony Barber. Included in the 
Governor-General’s party were his two daughters and arl 
Mulgrave and his daughter, Lady Laura Phipps. Major- 
General Napier, Major Dillon, and most of the officers of 
the Garrison were present, while other prominent guests 
were the Hon. John Sandfield Macdonald and 'T, D'Arey 
McGee. Over 850 people were in attendance, and the press 
reported that “the ball will long be remembered in Toronto 
as among the best the city has ever seen”, 

Another celebrated ball was held on the ever 
October 15, 1851, in honour of the commencement of the 
construction of the Northern Railway. Her Exeellency 
the Countess of Elgin, wife of the Governor-General, cut 
the first sod earlier in the day, and guests to the number of 
four hundred were present at the ball, among them the Hon. 
Francis Hineks and the Hon, John Ross, 

‘Toronto was once accustomed to have a Mayor's Rall 
In 1857 Mayor Hutchinson, assisted by the patronesses— 
Mrs, J. B. Robinson, Mrs. Crooks and Mrs, Philpotts (for 
the Mayor was a bachelor), provided an evening's dancing 
that was an immense success. He was complimented in the 
press by the comment: “We speak but the universal opinion 
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when we say that the Mayor’s ball was the most successful 
‘ever given in Toronto, 





‘The term “festival” was somewhat loosely used to denote 
a varied entertainment which generally included supper 
and dancing. In 1853, for example, a “festival ball” was 
held on May 24th to commemorate the Queen’s Birthday. 
‘This celebration was under the patronage of the National 
Societies of St. Patrick, St. Andrew and St. George, and 
the sun was streaming through the windows of the hall 
before the dance concluded. 

‘The Early Closing Association, consisting of most of the 
merchants of the city, held a festival on January 11, 1853. 
‘The Mayor acted as chairman, and five men delivered ad. 
dresses, after which those in attendance were no doubt 
‘well able to appreciate the supper and the dance which con- 
cluded the entertainment. Another festival of a similar 
nature was that held on January 29, 1852, when the Tor- 
‘onto and St. Lawrence Division of the Sons of Temperance 
‘congregated in large numbers in St. Lawrence Hall; while 
‘a militia festival under the presidency of Colonel, the Baron 
de Rottenburg was well attended on December 3, 1857, and 
added a considerable amount to the funds of the Military 
Asylum at Quebee. On January 25, 1859, a festival con- 
sisting of a supper and ball was given by the Burns Club 
to celebrate the centennial of Robert Burns. 

‘Among the public dinners held in St. Lawrence Hall one 
of the most important was that given by the Reformers on 
February 23, 1852, in honour of the Hon. Maleolm Cameron. 
Over 150 prominent members of the party attended, and 
ight columns of newspaper space were devoted to the pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Charles Lindsey, son-in-law and biographer 
of William Lyon Mackenzie, was among those present. A. 
similar complimentary banquet was tendered to ‘Thomas 
D’Arey MeGee, M.P.P., in 1859. Complimentary break- 
fasts were not unusual at that time, one being given to the 
Rey. Mr, Duff, well-known missionary, on April 12, 1854; a 
more famous missionary, the Rev. Joseph Evans, D.D., was 
similarly honoured on December 17, 1858, just prior to the 
journey of Evans and his colleagues to the wilds of British 
‘Columbia, then under Hudson's Bay Company control. 

‘Upon some oeeasions presentations were made at these 
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complimentary banquets. An event of considerable interest 
occurred on October 31, 1856, when the corporation of the 
city assembled at St. Lawrence Hall to do honour to Captain 
and Brevet-Major Frederick Wells, Ist Royal Regiment of 
Foot, who had just returned from the Crimea with a very 
distinguished record. He was presented with a sword of 
honour and a complimentary address. A few weeks later a 
all was also held in honour of Major Wells and A. R. 
Dum, V.C,, 11th Hussars, who had displayed conspicuous: 
gallantry in the same campaign. Perhaps a short digression 
will be pardoned to enable some further reference to this 
‘Toronto-born hero of the charges of Balaclava, the record 
of which is among the saddest but proudest memories of 
the British army. Dr. Henry Seadding tells much of interest 
in his account of Lieut. Dunn and his family, long important. 
in the life of the city: 

“On the south side of the expansion of Queen Street, in 
front of Petersfield and a little beyond Peter Street, (which, 
as we have previously noticed, had its name from Peter 
Russell), was the abode of Mr. Dunn, long Receiver-Gen- 
eral of Upper Canada. It was (and is) a retired family 
house, almost hidden from the general view by a grove of 
ornamental trees. A quiet-looking gate led into a straight 
drive up to the house, out of Queen Street. Of Mr. Dunn we 
have already discoursed, and of Mrs, Dunn, one of the 
graceful lady-chiefs in the high life of Yorkin the olden 
time. In the house at which we now pause was born their 
famous son, Alexander Roberts Dunn, in 1833; who not only 
had the honour of sharing in the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava in 1854, now so renowned in history 
and song, but who, of all the six hundred there, won the 
highest meed of glory. 

“Six feet three inches in stature, a most powerful and 
‘most skilful swordsman and a stranger to fear, Lieut. Dunn, 
instead of consulting his own safety in the midst of that 
frightful and untoward mélée, deliberately interposed for 
the protection of his comrades in arms, Old troops of the 
Eleventh Hussars long told with kindling eyes how the 
young Lieutenant, seeing Sergeant Bentley of his own regi- 
‘ment attacked from behind by two or three Russian lancer, 
rushed upon them singleshanded, and cut them down; how 
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he saved the life of Sergeant Bond; how Private Levett 
owed his safety to the same friendly arm when assailed by 
Russian Hussars. Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean 
War, records that the Vietoria Cross placed at the disposal 
of the Eleventh Hussars was unanimously awarded by 
them to Lieut. Dunn, the only cavalry officer who obtained 
the distinction. 

“To the enthusiasm inspired by his brilliant reputation 
was mainly due the speedy formation in Canada of the 
‘Hundredth Regiment, the Prince of Wales’ Royal Canadian 
Regiment, in 1857. Of this regiment, chiefly raised through 
his instrumentality, Mr. Dunn was gazetted the first major; 
and on the retirement of the Baron de Rottenburg: from its 
command, he succeeded as its Lieutenant-Colonel. 

“In 1864 he was gazetted full Colonel: at the time he 
hhad barely completed his thirty-first year. Impatient of 
inactivity, he caused himself to be transferred to a com- 
mand in India, where he speedily attracted the notice of 
Genoral Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala; and 
he accompanied that officer in the expedition against King 
Theodore of Abyssinia, While halting at Senafé in that 
country, he was accidentally killed by the sudden explosion 
of his rifle while out shooting deer.”* 

Presentations of another nature were made in St. 
Lawrence Hall from time to time, when the students of 
Upper Canada College, the Grammar School, and other 
public or private schools received awards in the Hall as a 
result of. proficiency in their examinations, 

While receptions to individuals were not uneommon in 
St. Lawrence Hall, there were very few official levees held 
there. When Sir “Edmund Head came to Toronto as 
Governor-General in 1855, however, he held his first levee 
in the hall on November 19th, and the newspapers carried @ 
complete list of the gentlemen who paid their respects to 
His Excellency. 

Bazaars to raise funds for religious, edueational and 
charitable purposes were held from time to time, and fre- 
quently included a soirée or concert, In December, 1853, 
the erection of a church at the corner of Mutual and Queen 
Streets was furthered by a bazaar and soirée; while in 
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December, 1861, a bazaar in aid of the establishment of a 
Female Industrial School was liberally patronised, and was 
followed a few weeks later by a banquet in behalf of the 
same institution. 

Educational exhibitions were to be found in St. 
Lawrence Hall on numerous occasions. ‘The most frequent. 
were those of the Toronto Horticultural Society, which 
usually held three exhibitions a year. In 1855 these took 
place in May, July and September. In April, 1854, pottery 
and earthenware received some attention when an Exhi- 
bition of Ceramic Art occupied the hall for three da 
In 1861 there was presented for two weeks Thiobon's 
“Mechanical and Pictorial Royal Exhibition of Arts”. In 
1862 a large number of interested spectators were attracted 
by an exhibition of the handiwork of the New England 
glass-blowers, who occupied the Hall during the last three 
days of May. In striking contrast to these educational dis- 
plays was one of a distinetly novel character—“The Ex- 
hibition of Industrious Fleas”—which, needless to say, 
brought large crowds of people to St. Lawrence Hall during 
‘the week of September 5, 1859. This particular show must 
hhave been an old-timer, for an advertisement announeing 
its appearance in Toronto occurs in the Courier of Upper 
Canada of October 13, 1886 

Another entertainment of a semi-edueational nature was 
that presented in March, 1858, by “Kawshawgance and 
troupe”, illustrating the manners and customs of the Rocky 
Mountain Indians; while a performance by A. MeKeown of 
Hamilton entitled “Twa Hours in the Land o' Cakes” was 
given twice in the winter of 1856-7. Mr. Maitland’s 
“Scottish Entertainment” may be presumed to have at- 

racted much the same audience in March, 1867, 

Among performances somewhat less intellectual in ap- 
peal were those of magicians, midgets, monstrosities and 
minstrels who visited St. Lawrence Hall on numerous oc- 
casions. Bacallister, “the great magician”, Signor Jerome 
Blitz, “the great Moravian Wizard’, Professor Jacobs, “the 
World Renowned Wizard”, and Professor Kergan, adver- 
tised as “the Great Wizard King and Ventriloquist”, were 
among those who drew a good-sized audienee whenever 
they appeared. The Aztec Lilliputians, Maxima and 
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Bartola, were on exhibition during the week of August 4, 
1851; and “General” Tom Thumb held four of his periodie 
“receptions” in October, 1861. Minstrel shows had a con- 
siderable following in’ Toronto, and among those who 
played at St. Lawrence Hall were Christy's, Sharpley's, 
Stanley’s, Bireh and Donniker's, and Woods. 

If any one type of entertainment might be taken as 
typical of old St. Lawrence Hall perhaps it was the concerts 
and musicales which were so frequently held. As still holds 
true today, it appears to have been considered seventy-five 





ale 





years ago that foreigners excelled in musical ability; and 
Germans and Italians were more often in the spotlight than 
other nationalities. Bands were more frequently seen in Fo 
parade and at balls than in concert activities. Regimental ° 
bands were very popular at that.time, but there was also a 
‘Toronto Brass Band, for the benefit of which a concert and 1 


soirée was held on December 20, 1860. An interesting de- 
parture in a day of comparative seclusion of women must 
have been the Madden family brass band, “composed 
entirely of females”, which gave an entertainment on two 
: nights in October, 1854. 

Not infrequently concerts were held to raise funds for 
benevolent and charitable purposes. In June, 1851, the 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society arranged an entertainment in 
aid of destitute negro fugitives who had taken refuge in 
Canada. Typieal of a number of charitable efforts was 
that of the St. George's Society, which gave, on December 
10, 1857, a concert in aid of “the prevailing distress among 
emigrant Englishmen”. A fashionable benefit concert in 
1855 was given by Mr. Hayeraft, and the proceeds were 
devoted to “the widows and orphans of the heroes of 
Sebastopol”. Among those who assisted upon this oecasion 
were Mrs, John Beverley Robinson and Messrs, Hayeratf 
Griebel and Martin Lazare, 

The majority of the musicales displayed the talents of 
foreign artists, but there were many in which British 
musicians were featured, and others where the talent was 
entirely local. In 1851’ the Queen's Birthday was cele- 
brated by a coneert under the direction of Prineipal Barron 
of Upper Canada College, and those who contributed 
towards the entertainment appear to have been largely, if 















FORESTERS 

‘The second annual féte of the Foresters took place in the Crickat 

Grounds on July. 29-81, 1874." Owing to the ingulsitiveness of the 

inevitable small boy the grand lsplay of fseworks took lace ‘n= 
expectedly and en waste several houry early! 


‘ore, 1874 











Queey’s BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION, GOVERNMENT HouSE, 1854 


‘As the Crimoan War was In progress at the time even the Turks were j 
cheered! 











‘The layout of the Zoo when it was on the sito of the Royal York 
Hotel is here shown, 
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not entirely, students of the school. ‘The concert was held 
on tho evening of the 28rd of May, and as the clock struck 
twelve @ curtain at the north end of the hall was drawn, 
displaying an illuminated crown and the letters V.R. above 
the words “God Save the Queen”. ‘The whole assemblage 
joined in the National Anthem, after which a dance con- 
cluded the evening’s entertainment, 

“An agreeable entertainment by native Indians” was 
riven in December, 1856, when Mr. Ma-zaw-ke-yaw-se-gay 
and Mr. and Mrs. Mah-koonce appeared on two oceasions. 
The lady was deseribed on the programme as a “grand. 
daughter of the famous, brave and warlike, yet generous 
and hospitable Captain Brant". In July, 1857, Emma 
Stanley, “vocalist and imitator”, in her “Seven ‘Ages of 
Woman and Polymelos”, gave eight entertainments which 
Grew crowded houses. In September of the same year the 
European and Anaereontic Society gave three excellent con- 
corts, Mrs. Macready, dramatic reader, followed with three 
evenings, and Mr. George Henry Russell's concert took 
place on the 29th of the month, 

Typical of the enthusiasm aroused by Handel's oratorios 
was the first public performance of The Messiah on De- 
cember 17, 1857. John Carter, organist and choirmaster of 
St. James’, was the conductor, and the instrumentalists in- 
cluded Herr Griebel and Messrs. Noverre, Manle, Schmidt, 
Lazare and E. A. Hastings. Aniong the vocalists were 
Jacob Wright, 8. Thompson, G. B. Wyllie, F. W. Barror 
Charles Grasett and James Baxter. The concert was con- 
sidered a wonderful achievement, and the audience included 
Governor-General Sir Edmund Head. The performance was 
repeated in 1858, and in June of the same year Handel's 
Judas Maccabeus was given before a very large audience. 
‘The patrons of these concerts included almost all of the 
notable residents of the city. The band and chorus in the 
production contained some 200 performers, including 
‘twenty violins and a proportionate number of other instru- 
ments. A few of those who took part in this excellent per- 
formance were guest soloists, but the others were all citizens 
of Toronto, A new organ had been installed for the oc- 
casion, and so successful was the presentation that it was 
repeated twice during the month. 
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Apart from these oratorios of Handel it would appear 
that the most socially exclusive audiences attended the per- 
formances of foreign artists, a large number of whom 
visited Toronto. It is easy to visualise the appearance of 
King Strect near the entrance of St. Lawrenee Hall upon 
these occasions: the elaborate carriages with their well- 
groomed horses and coachmen, each one bringing its quota, 
of beautiful ladies and handsome men in evening dress; the 
somewhat less aristocratic occupants of hired cabs, ‘and 
their less pretentious drivers, (though the city hackmen 
showed their esprit de corps by holding @ ball under the 
patronage of His Worship the Mayor in 1867); and the 
uniformed doorkeepers, attendants and ushers busily but 
smoothly performing ‘their duties with that polished 
etiquette and courtly ceremonial characteristic of the times. 
In July, 1851, Mlle. Teresa Parodi and Mile. Amalia Patti 
gave a concert which was the first of its type in St. Lawrence 
Hall. Three months later, on October 21st, Jenny Lind, 
“the Swedish Nightingale”, made her first appearance in 
Toronto, and attracted a eapacity audience of nearly 1,000 
people, all of whom paid at least $3 admission; and so many 
were disappointed in obtaining tickets that the eoncert was 
repeated the following evening. 

From contemporary records of the impression which she 
made upon her audience it would seem that Jenny Lind’s 
‘appearance in Toronto was the outstanding musical event of 
‘a generation. A lady who was present at her concert wrote 
most enthusiastically of the famous cantatriee and her 
singing 

“She is in my opinion quite an angelic creature, Her 
voice is exquisite. Every note clear, sweet and flute-tike. 
Her Eeho and Bird-songs are too fascinating. They are 
almost supernaturally sweet in some parts. She is not 
handsome, but the unaffected simplicity of her manner and 
the truthful expression of her countenance render her very 
attractive, and one eannot help respecting and even loving 
the lowly Swedish maiden who, unshaken in her high re- 
solves by the temptations of the world, has devoted un- 
ceasingly her splendid talent to the best and noblest pur- 
poses, and, having raised her parents to comfort and 
affluence, has,.it is said, given nearly a million of money 
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to the establishment of free schools through her native land 
so that the poorest fisherman's child may obtain an edu- 
cation in Sweden. . .. Her charities and her pure piety will 
be long remembered after the sweet voice has ceased to 
be heard on earth.”* 

In 1852 another celebrated cantatrice, Catharine Hayes, 
gave two most successful concerts on May 24th and 26th. 
She was assisted by Herr Griebel, violinist, Menzies, bari- 
tone, Kyle, the flautist, and Lavenu on the piano; while a 
month later the Germania Musical Society, assisted br" 
Alfred Jaell, pianist, gave a musicale in St. Lawrence Hall. 
In November, 1853, Ole Bull, Amalia Patti and Maurice 
Strakosch drew a very large audience to a concert which 
‘was announced as Ole Bull's farewell appearance; the other 
two artists, assisted by Teresa Parodi, Signor Giovanni 
and Leo Lardi, gave two operatie concerts in July, 1855, 
and the same performers were heard from time to time in 
later years. In 1860, however, Amalia Patti's sister, 
Adelina, who for forty years was to be known as one of the 
world’s foremost operatic singers, visited Toronto along 
with Amalia and her husband, Herr Strakosch, who was 
Adelina’s instructor and conductor. While describing the 
concert as a great success, and Adelina’s singing as pro- 
ductive of vociferous applause, 2 Toronto newspaper stated 
that it “Would like to ask Herr Strakosch why, sinee Jenny 
Lind visited America, we get no new ballads in the con- 
cert room? Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town and Home, 
Sweet Home are very well, but ten years of perpetual 
repetition is rather too much, ‘The charming Patti would 
raise a furore with some of the new English ballads 
judiciously selected”. Among other renowned soloists to 
appear at St. Lawreneo Hall were Thalberg, pianist, Mme. 
Eliza Biseaccianti, and Mlle. Piccolomini, “the charming 
Italian singer’ 

‘The heyday of St. Lawrence Hall was the first ten 
years of its existence. After 1862 it was not as extensively 
used, though until the early seventies numerous entertain- 
ments were held there. By 1872 the meetings in the old 
hall had become infrequent owing to the erection of other 


‘Mary Jarvis to Fanny Jarvis, October 29, 1851. See Alden Meredith 
Mary's Rosedale and Gossip of Latte York, 1028: 1.208, 
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buildings and the extension of the boundaries of the city 
westward and northward, which made the location less con- 
venient and attractive as a centre of social life. ‘The varied 
performances which for a quarter of a century had char- 


acterised it were held elsewhere, and the famous hall grad- 
ually passed out of general use. The Albert Hall, Queen and 
Yonge Streets, was the chief successor for miscellaneous 
entertainments, and Shaftesbury Hall, in the Y.M.C.A, 
Building at Queen and James Streets, was the best lecture 
hall in the city in the late seventies. The Grand Opera 
House and the Royal Opera House provided stages and 
auditoria specially constructed for dramatic and operatic 
entertainment, and they remained unrivalled in this field 
until Massey’ Hall was opened in the early nineties. 
Musicales and balls for the socially élite were sometimes 
held in the Music Hall in the old Mechanics’ Institute Build- 
ing, Adelaide and Chureh Streets, and in the Horticultural 
Pavilion in the Allan Gardens. St. Lawrence Hall itself 
had dropped into the category of less important assembly 
rooms, along with the Agricultural Hall, the Masonic Hall, 
St. Andrew's Hall and the Canadian Institute. 

‘The old building was developed as a market centre in the 
carly years of the new century; and the famous hall itself 
‘was considerably used as an armouries by the York Rangers 
and other regiments, particularly during the Great War. 
In 1911 several thousiind dollars was spent in its renovation, 
but, apart from a few meetings, its use was limited to the 
soldiery and, in recent years, as a hostel for unemployed— 
rather different from the activities which centred there 
three-quarters of a century ago. And s0, like many another 
early Toronto building, St. Lawrence Hall, its glories de- 
parted, has now little but prond memories of the times 
when the socially and intellectually prominent continually 
passed through its portals. 
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IN Toronto's early years the presence of government of- 
ficials, officers of the army and navy, and other “gentlemen” 
gave a higher tone to social life than was usually to be 
found anywhere else except at Kingston and Niagara. ‘The 
amusements of that day depended largely upon individual 
effort, or upon arrangements made by small groups of 
social equals. Life in York was much like that of an Eng- 
lish town of the period. Alexander Macdonell, Sheriff of 
the Home District, resided in the town in 1799, and de- 
scribes in his diary how the members of the official class 
spent their time.'' Office duties usually ended at 2 p.m, 
and dinner was served at 3 o'clock. From Joseph Will- 
cocks’ diary we learn that an ordinary dinner included “a 
salmon, a fillet of veal, a pair of roast fowl and a bread 
pudding”; while on Christmas Day, 1800, a good old Eng- 
lish dinner of “soup, roast beef, boiled pork, a turkey, plumb 
pudding and minced pies” was served at the Willeocks 
home.* Class distinctions were very rigid in early days, 
and the fashionable society of York was restrieted to @ com- 
vely small section of ‘the population, ‘The military 
and civilians alike were fond of horse-racing and field sports, 
fishing and sailing, football and cricket in summer, and of 
skating and earrioling in winter; while at all seasons dane- 
ing, chess, whist, wine and conversation served to while 
away the time, 

‘Mrs. Simcoe gives some account of. these activities in 
her diary. While at Niagara she wrote: “We play at whist 
every evening. Colonel Simeoe is so occupied during the 
day with business that it is a relaxation, T have not lost 
one rubber since the 28th of November, We usually play 
four every evening.”* Two weeks later she notes: “Mrs, 


‘Miacdonel!'s fournal is printed in Middleton and Landon’s The Prov 
‘hee of Ontario, 1021. Vol. H. 
*The quotations are, respectively, from the entries of October 6, 1800, 
Eid Dee #1800. Te dary printed Side and 
"Diary of Mrs. Fokn Gravee Sineoe, December 31, 1102 
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‘Macaulay gave me an account of a subseription ball she was 
at, which is to be held in the town of Niagara every fort- 
night during the winter. There were fourteen couples, a 
great display of gauze, feathers and velvet, the room lighted 
by wax candles, and there was a supper as well as tea.” 





In 1796 she refers to a ball at her house where “we danced 
eighteen couple and sat down to supper seventy-six” It 
may be assumed that a similar social life flourished in York, 
especially after the seat of government was removed 
thither in 1796-97. Military bands supplied the musie at 
these official social functions, and at all fashionable balls or 
“assemblies” in the garrison towns full evening or military 
dress was worn. 

‘Some of the higher officials of the government had ex- 
tensive estates on the outskirts of York, where they carried 
on farming and experimented in the growth of cherries, 
‘melons and peaches, in addition to many typically Eng- 
lish vegetables and flowers which their gardeners produced. 
‘Their stables were noted for spirited horses, suitable for 
the pleasures of earrioling, the race-track and the hunt. A 
few of the wealthier inhabitants had yachts and were able 
to enjoy sailing on the Bay. Even in Indian days the 
peninsula (now the Island) was a resort for the purpose of 
regaining health; and, among the early citizens of York, 
‘a favourite ride or wall. 

‘The gentlemen of the town also engaged in field spo 
hunting, fowling, hawking and fishing. Many a canoe 
might be seen on the Bay in the evening, its occupants intent 
upon the exeiting sport of spearing fish by jack-light. In 
the winter of 1801 William Jarvis held a fox hunt on the 
ice of the Bay, and when the fox was unbagsred, “the chase 
was followed by a number of gentlemen on horse-baek, and 
fa coneourse of the beau monde of both sexes in earriole and 
sleigh 

Riding and carrioling were prominent in York during 
Simeoe’s régime. A letter written by Peter Russell to John 
McGill in December, 1796, expresses the hope “that. the 
ladies may be able to enjoy the charming carrioling which 
“bid, January 15, 1793 
sTbi, Tune 4, 1796 
‘Upper Canada G 
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you must have on your Bay, and up the Yonge Street Road, 
and to the Humber, and ‘up the Don to Castle Frank, 
where an early dinner must be picturesque and delightful”? 
‘There were picnics on the peninsula and along the Don and 
Humber, and dances for the social set at Castle Frank, 
Russell Abbey, or in the Government Buildings. 

‘From time to time notices appear in the Gazette con- 
cerning the York Assemblies, or dances. ‘The first of these 
announcements is in the issue of December 8, 1798, and 
asks “the gentlemen of the town and the garrison” to meet 
at Miles’ Hotel to make arrangements for the winter and 
pay their subscription’ It may be presumed that similar 
social events were held during previous winters, when York 
hhad no newspaper in which the announcement might be 
inserted, 

‘The earliest of these events of which we have an 
intimate aceount took place at Frank's Hotel in 1814, The 
original manuseript of the arrangements informs us that 
“at a meeting of the gentlemen of York, subscribers to the 
assemblies, Stephen Jarvis and George Ridout, Esquires, 
were appointed managers for the season, the sum to be 
paid by each subscriber to be three pounds, Halifax cur- 
reney. . . . First danee on St. Andrew's night, daneing to 
begin at half-past eight o'clock”. ‘The dresses worn by the 
ladies are called “chaste and elegant”; while @ private 
letter gives us the interesting information that “one lady 
of great loveliness” wore black lace over an underskirt of 
crimson, with an artificial rose in her waist and hair’ A 
few prominent merchants usually joined the government 
officials and the officers of the garrison in these dances. 

Occasionally there would be a public holiday in York, 
and a special demonstration of loyalty sometimes occurred 
upon the receipt of war news from England. On August 
1, 1798, was fought the Battle of the Nile, but it was over 
five months later, on January 8, 1799, that the news reached 
York. A celebration was immediately planned, however, 
and took place the following day. It is said that William 
Willeocks was the only inhabitant who did not light up his 


Quoted in Henry Seadding: Four Decades of York. 1884. p. 28 

‘oper Canada Gazette, December 8, 1798. 

See John Rows Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto, 1894-1914, Val. I, 
pa. 
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home in honour of the occasion, so a mob led by one Thomas 





Smith smashed the windows of his house. 

On June 4th the King’s birthday was always celebrated. 
‘The Gazette of June 8, 1799, notes that the Queen's Rangers 
fired three volleys, the militia assembled on the beach, and a 
Royal Salute of twenty-one guns was fired by the Royal 
Artillery; after which, “at night the Government Buildings 
were superbly illuminated, at which place His Honour the 
President gave a splendid ball and supper”. Another 
notable event occurred in 1803, when the Duke of Kent 
visited the little town, staying’ at Oakhill, the residence 
of General Aeneas Shaw, to whose daughter Sir Isaac Brock 
was later engaged. ‘The Duke was entertained in the log 
cabin which preceded General Shaw's frame house, 

A social custom of the period was duelling, though death 
as a result was infrequent. The most notorious of York 
duels occurred on January 8, 1800, and though it was 
purposely passed over with little comment by the official 
government organ, the Gazette and Oracle, the Canada 
Constellation of Niagara, in announcing the death of At- 
torney-General John White, spared neither the participant 
nor soelety in general: 

“Died at York, on the 8rd instant, John White, Eeq., 
Attorney-General of this Province. His death was oc. 
casioned by a wound he received in a duel fought the day 
before with John Small, Esq., Clerk of the Executive 
Council, by whom he was challenged. We have not been 
able to obtain the particulars of the cause of the dispute; 
but, be the origin what it may, we have to lament the 
toleration and prevaleney of a custom falsely deemed 
honourable, or the criterion of true courage, innocency or 
guilt, a custom to gratify the passion of revenge in a single 
person, to the privation of the country and a family of an 
ornament of society, and support: an outrage on humanity 
that is too often procured by the meanly malicious, who have 
preferment in office or friendship in view, without merit to 
gain it, and stupidly laequey from family to family, or from 
person to person, some wonderful suspicion, the suggestions 
of a soft head and evil heart; and it is truly unfortunate 
for Society that the evil they bring on others should pass 














‘Upper Canada Gazette, June 8, 1790 
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by their heads to light on those the world could illy spare. 
We are unwilling to attribute to either the Attorney-General 
or Mr. Small any improprieties of their own, or to say on 
whom the blame lies; but of this we feel assured, that an 
explanation might easily have been brought about by per- 
sons near to them, and a valuable life preserved to us. ‘The 
Joss is great; as a professional gentleman the Attorney- 
General was eminent, as a friend, sincere; and in whatever 
relation he stood was highly esteemed; an honest and up- 
right man, a friend to the poor, and dies universally 
lamented; and we here cannot refuse to mention, at the 
particular request of some who have experienced his good- 
ness, that he has refused taking fees, and discharged sui 
at law by recommending to the parties, and assisting them 
with friendly advice, to an amicable adjustment of their 
differences: and this is the man whom we have lost !"" 

On the 20th of January Small was tried before Mr. 
Justice Alcock and a jury, but the verdiet was “Not 
Guilty”. Mr. White's remains lie in St. James’ Cemetery, 
whence they were removed in 1871 when Inbourers dis 
covered the original grave. 

‘After the War of 1812 the social life of the town grad- 
ually became more complex. In the eighteen-twenties, 
though the town was still a village in population, there oc- 
curred small agricultural fairs, and meetings ‘and cele- 
brations of the National Societies, the Orangemen, and other 
lodges. In the same period the first fire company was 
organised, while the visits of eireuses, theatrical companies, 
and other itinerant exhibitions beeame quite common, 

It was nearly half a century after the arrival of the first 
settlers before commercialised theatrical exhibitions were 
to be found in Upper Canada. Writing in 1817 Robert 
Gourlay found that “the country is too young for regular 
theatric entertainments and those delicacies and refinements 
of luxury which are the usual attendants of wealth, Dis 
pation, with her fascinating train of expenses and vices, has 
made but little progress on the shores of the lakes”. 
Among the earliest dramatie efforts were occasional plays 




















“Niagara Canada Constellation, January 11, 1800 
"Mtobert Gourlay: A Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 182 
1 pe 200, 
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produced by the offers of the garrisons at York, Kingston 
and Niagara; in these the female parts were usually taken 


hy men. As a general rule only comedies were attempted, 
Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer being among the numbe 
Mr. (later Sir) Allan MacNab was one of a number of 
amateur performers in York, and he acquitted himself so 
‘well that he was seriously advised to become a professional 
actor. 

Among other early inhabitants of York who were greatly 
interested in amateur dramatics were the members of the 
Baldwin and Sullivan families. During the Christmas 
holidays of 1824-5 a rather elaborate drama called The 
Revenge was presented in the Baldwin home, Spadina 
House, parts of the production having been written for the 
‘oceasion by Robert Baldwin, later an important figure in 
political life, ‘The parts were taken by “the juvenile part 
of the family”, and the entertainment ineluded Goldsmith's 
She Stoops to Conquer, and an afterpiece of a type popular 
at the time—Bombastes Furioso."* 

The first theatrical performances by professionals were 
introduced by American companies in the early eighteen- 

as 1820, Two plays were 
usually produced for one evening’s entertainment, a rather 
serious melodramatic performance being followed by a 
boisterous comedy, with perhaps a little vaudeville during 
the intermission. “As was true also of many other pioneer 
activities, the first theatrical entertainments in Upper Can- 
ada usually took place in taverns. The first theatre in York 
was the ballroom of Frank’s Hotel, located in the rear of 
the establishment, which was on the north-west corner of 
Market Lane (Colborne Street) and West Market Square. 
‘There travelling companies of actors presented such plays: 
as Pizarro; Barbarossa, or The Siege of Algiers; Ali Baba, 
‘or The Forty Thieves; The Lady of the Lake; and The Miller 
‘ond His Men. A small stage, few dramatic effects, and little 
or no seenery were characteristic of this as of all other early 
‘theatres in Upper Canada. 
Concerning York's first theatre Dr. Scadding gives some 




















"See J, E, Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, A History. 1925. 
Wol, I, pp. 158-60, where a lengthy account of, the entertain 
Trent e"quoted from the Powell Papers in the Toronto Publle 
Library. 

















View oP York FROM GooDERIAM’s WINDMILL, 1833 





/ FRani’s Hort, NEAR THE MARKET 


The frst commercialised theatrical performances in Toronto were at 
Franks 








‘Tare Tat 0” SHANTER INN, QUEEN AND BROADVIEW, 1860 





JOHN NICKINSON oF THE RovaL Lyceum THEATRE 
He is seen here as Havreack in The Old Guard 
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details of interest. ‘The hotel was a white frame building, 
‘and when the ballroom was fitted up for dramatic purposes 
it was approached by a stairway from the outside: 

“Here companies performed under the management, at 
one time, of Mr. Archold; at another, of Mr, Talbot; at 
another, of Mr. Vaughan. ‘The last-named manager, while 
professionally at York, lost a son by drowning in the Bay. 
We well remember the poignant distress of the father at the 
grave, and that his head was bound round on the occasion 
with a white bandage or napkin, Mrs, Talbot was a great 
favourite. She performed the part of Cora in Pizarro, 
and that of Little Pickle, in a comedy of that name, if our 
memory serves us... .. The body-guard of the Dey of 
Algiers, we remember, consisted of two men, who always 
came in with military precision just after the hero, and 
placed themselves in a formal manner at fixed distances be- 
hind him, like two sentries. They were, in fact, soldiers 
from the garrison, we think, All this appeared very 
offective. 

“The dramatic applianees and accessories at Frank's 
were of the humblest kind. The dimensions of the stage 
must have been very limited; the ceiling of the whole room, 
we know, was low. As for orchestra—in those days the 
principal instrumental artist of the town was Mr. Maxwell, 
who, well-remembered for his quiet manner, for the shade 
over one eye in which was some defect, and for his homely 
skill on the violin, was generally to be seen and heard, often 
alone, but sometimes with an associate gr two, here, as at 
all other entertainments of importance,’ publie or private, 
Nevertheless, at that period, to an unsophisticated yet active 
imagination innocent of acquaintance with more respectable 
arrangements, everything seemed charming; each scene, as 
the bell rang and the baize drew up, was invested with a 
magical glamour, similar in kind, if not equal in degree, to 
that which, in the days of our grandfathers, ere yet the 
modern passion for real knowledge had been awakened, 
fascinated the young Londoner at Drury Lane.”** 

Phair’s Tavern on the west side of Market Square had 
assembly rooms similar to those at Frank's, and the fol- 
lowing advertisement describes in considerable detail the 


sxfenry Scailding: Toronto of Old. 1813. pp. 1101 
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performance given by Talbot's Theatrical Troupe, aided by 
‘the York Band, in October, 1824: 

“Theatre York—This evening, October 7th, will be pre- 
sented at Mr. Phair’s assembly rooms Otway's celebrated 
tragedy of Venice Preserved, or A Plot Discovered— 


Piere. Mr. Archold, 
Jaffre Mr. Talbot. 
Priuli Mr. Gilbert. 
Duke, Mr. Trowbridge, 
Badamar Mr. Davis, 
Renault Mr. Gilbert. 
Conspirators. 

Belvedera, Mrs. Talbot. 





After the tragedy the following songs: 
Comic Song—Cherry Cheek. 


Patty Mr. Gilbert. 
Song. Mr. Davis, 
Comic Song. Mr. Talbot. 


The whole to conclude with a laughable farce of Nature 
and Philosophy. 





Brother Philip. Mr. Archold. 
Ronaldo. Mr. Gilbert 
Couin, a youth who has 

never seen woman. Mrs, Talbot. 
Bliza Miss Allan, 
Gertrude Mrs. Archold. 


“On Friday evening will be presented the much-admired 
comedy of Animal Magnetism, with the laughable farce of 
The Irishman in London, together with a variety of comic 
songs, lees, ete, ete., as will appear in the bills. 
“N-B—Mr. Archold, ever anxious to merit the esteem of 
his generous patrons, has, in addition to the entertainments 
hitherto afforded, engaged the York Band, which will 
attend each evening during his stay in York. ‘Tickets to 
be had at the U. C. Gazette Office, at the bar of Mr. Phair’s 
Tavern, and at the Steam Boat Hotel. Boxes 3s, 9d. Back 
seats 2s, 6d. curreney. Children half price. Two tickets 
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will admit a gentleman and two ladies. Doors open at six 
o'clock and performance at seven precisely.”"" 

‘Two years later a similar travelling company advertised 
its performanees to take place in the ballroom at the rear 
of Frank's Hotel. ‘The press contained a news item about 
this company 

“Mr. & Mrs. Judah, with a Corps Dramatique, have ar- 
rived in town, and on Thursday and Friday evenings gave 
entertainments at Frank's, where they have fitted up a 
theatre. ‘The estimation in which Mr. and Mrs. Judah 
were held in Montreal, and the liberal support they have 
met with in Kingston, will, we hope, entitle them to the 
patronage of the ladies and gentlemen of York. Mrs. 
Carres’ singing is of itself an inducement to visit the 
theatre, to the lovers of rational amusement, where they 
have no doubt they will find Mr. and Mrs, Judah and com- 
pany at home, happy and well prepared to receive: them."** 

‘The advertisement of this company read: 

‘heatre—At Frank's Ball Room Mr. Judah respect 
fully informs the ladies and gentlemen of York and its 
vicinity that on this evening (Saturday), October 21st, 1826, 
will be performed, for the first time in York, Shakespeare's 
much-admired comedy of Catherine and Petruchio, or 
Taming of the Shrew, with the laughable farce of Fortune's 
Frolic, or A Ploughman Turned Lord, N.B.—For par- 
tieulars see bills.""" 

York's next theatre, a frame building on the north side 
of Colborne Street, west of the Market, was a workshop the 
upper storey of which was altered in 1829 to suit the pur- 
pose of dramatic entertainment.” A local amateur club pro- 
dueed several plays there. This theatre was long re- 
membered by many people as the place where Charles 
French murdered a man named Nolan in the autumn of 
1829, French was an apprentice in William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie’s printing office, and the Reform leader tried his best 
to secure a reprieve for him, but without success. The 
murder and subsequent exeeution quickly wrote finis to the 
activities of the Colborne Street theatre. 

Upper Canada Gazette, October 7, 1826 
M6U, B, Loyalist, October 21, 1826, 
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A few years later, in 1834, the old Wesleyan Chapel, on 

the site of the present head office of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, was converted into a place of amusement which 

for a time was known as the Theatre Royal, A Panorama 
of the Burning of Moscow was the first entertainment pre- 
sented in this theatre, which was operated by Waugh 
Brothers, proprietors of a confectionery store on King 
Street. Contemporary with the Theatre Royal was another 
place of amusement, a barn-like building on the north side of 
Front Street, east of Keating's British Coffee House. This 
frame hall had no gallery, but accommodated some two or 
three hundred people. Candles provided the illumination, 
and the scenic effects were very crude, but the perform. 
ances, and particularly the acting of Mr. and Mrs. Thorne, 
were frequently very good. 

It is, of course, impossible to gauge the value of any 
entertainment from the producers’ announeements; nor edn 
4 press report of it always be accepted as unbiased criticism, 
‘The fact that most of the players were from the United 
States prejudiced the chances of a fair reception at the 
hands of a considerable number of people, among whom the 
editor of the British Colonist appears to have been one of 
the most pronounced in his views. With obvious dislike he 
records a visit to the second Theatre Royal in 1839, when 
“a party of strolling players from Yankee-land” were per- 
forming. He says that “the performance commenced with 
what was styled in the bills “The much-admired farce of 
Nature and Philosophy’, on the youth who never saw & Wo- 
man. . .. Both the farce and the aetors of it are altogether 
too contemptible for eriticism”. A Seotch song was “brutal- 
ly murdered” by Mrs. Lennox. This was followed “by an 
attempt to act the opera of The Maid of Cashmere, and it 
was but an attempt. Miss Ince danced tolerably well, and 
that is all that can be said in favour of the performance. 
By this time our patience was quite exhausted; we left, and 
immediately set to write this notice, lest by delay we might 
80 far forget what we had witnessed as to do injustice 
afterwards to any of the company by detracting from thelr 
Just merits as players... . There is no reason why such a 
miserable catchpenny as that at present in operation should 
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be tolerated. The municipal authorities should interfere 
‘and abate the nuisance’. 

In spite of such seathing criticism, however, it is prob- 
able that this company was no worse than the average of the 
day; and no doubt many unprejudiced patrons enjoyed the 
entertainment provided. 

‘The first commercialised amusement to become available 
to all exeept the most remote settlers was the cireus. Ap- 
pearing first in the towns, they were soon stopping at 
taverns in every settled part of Upper Canada, The organ- 
isations were almost exclusively of American origin, and 
were advertised in the exaggerated style characteristic of 
all types of commercialised entertainment. 

As early as 1827 York had a resident circus under the 
management of Besnard and Black. ‘This was held in the 
barn of De Forest's Hotel on King Street, east of Shi 
bourne. ‘There was no menagerie connected with it, the 
entertainment consisting of “riding and feats of horse- 
manship, trapeze and horizontal bar performances, and 
tricks of juggling”. Mrs. Besnard was the favourite of the 
cireus-goers of that period, and her “tossing of balls and 
knives was one of the principal features of the show”."* 
From De Forest's the Besnard circus ring was moved to 
George Garside’s Hotel on the west side of New (Jarvis) 
Street, near Duke; thence it was removed to Barney Roddy’ 
‘Tavern on the west side of Church, just below King; and it 
finally was located on the south side of Wellington Street, a 
short distance west of Church. Here, enclosed by a high 
board fenee, the eireus was long operated by Besnard and 
‘was a well-patronised place of amusement. 

‘The earliest stopping-place in York for itinerant men- 
ageries was a large open space on the west side of Yonge 
Street north of Lot (Queen) Strect. The Sun Tavern 
(Elliott's) was located at the northwest corner of the inter- 
section, and to the northward of that building numerous 
‘menageries pitched their tents in the eighteen-twenties, In 
the days of waggon transport the travelling cireus was a 
wonderful spectacle all along the route, and a short stop on 











The British Coloniat, September 4, 1833, ‘The second Theatre Royal 
twas nar the north-east comer of Ki 
Robertson, op et, Vol I p- 479, 
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skirts of a community was sufficient to refurbish the 
parade with considerable pageantry, which was the more 
appreciated in a day when a surfeit of entertainment had 
not rendered the populace blasé and ultra-sophisticated 

In later years the old Fair Green near the Don became 
the favourite location for travelling shows, and P. T. 
Barnum’s announcement of his “Grand Colossal Museum 
and Menagerie" of 1852 is typical of the “ballyhoo” which 
everyone has seen on barns and fences for over a century 
We will attempt to preserve as fas as possible the original 
form of the advertisement: 


“P. 7, BARN! 





W's 


GRAND COLOSSAL MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE, 
‘The largest travelling EXHIBITION in the World, being 
combination of all the most popular and unexceptionable 


amusements of the age—enlarged and improved for the 





son of 1852, 
A TEAM OF 10 ELEPHANTS 
Will draw the Great Car of Juggernaut, 
A BABY ELEPHANT 
one year old and but 84 fect high, will carry upon his 
back, around the interior of the immense Pavilion, the 
Lilliputian General Tom Thumb. ‘The magnificent cortege 
comprises 110 horses and 90 men. The Pavilion of Exhibi- 
tion has been enlarged whtil it is eapable of accommodating 
15,000 spectators at once. The collection of living Wild 
Beasts includes the most splendid specimens ever exhibited 
in America. Among many others will be found 
SIX BEAUTIFUL LIONS, 
Fresh from their native forests. 
A SACRED BURMESE BULL, 
from the Island of Ceylon, worshipped there by the Pagan 
Natives, and recently taken from an Idolatrous Temple. 
A monster WHITE OR POLAR BEAR! of prodigious 
size and ferocity 
A magnificent ROYAL TIGRESS—the largest one ever 
captured alive, 
AN INFANTILE CAMEL 
first one ever born in America. 

















only six months of age, the 
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‘The DROVE OF ELEPHANTS were captured in the 
jungle of Contral-Ceylon by Messrs. S. B. June and Geo. 
Nutter, assisted by 260 natives, after a pursuit of three 
months and four days in the jungles. ‘They were finally 
entrapped and secured in an Indian Kraal or Trap, of 
enormous dimensions and prodigious strength, where they 
were subdued, ‘The calf elephant accompanies its dam, and 
was weaned on its passage from India. 

A NATIVE CEYLON CHIEF, of high caste in his own 
country, has charge of the elephants, having accompanied 
them from Ceylon.” 

But for fear these attractions should not prove suf- 
ficient, it was advertised in addition to the aforementioned 
wonders that “the real, genuine, original 

GEN. TOM THUMB, 
is attached to this exhibition, and will appear, in all his 
performances, as given before the principal crowned heads 
of Europe, including Songs, Dances, Grecian Statues, and 
his admired personations of Napoleon and Frederick the 
Great, ‘The Little General is twenty years of age, weighs 
only fifteen pounds, and is but twenty-eight inches high.” 

‘Then, besides all the foregoing attractions, there was 

“MR, NELLIS, 

the man without arms”, who executed his extraordinary 
feats of loading and firing a pistol with his toes; eut profile 
likenesses; shot at a mark with a bow and arrow; played 
upon the aecordion and violoncello, ete. And in addition to 
all these marvels a fine military band performed the most: 
popular airs of the day as the procession entered town, and 
also during the hours of exhibition, 

Finally, the charge for admission was “only 25 cents to 
the whole of this immense establishment, including General 
‘Tom Thumb, the entire collection of wild animals, wax 
statuary, Mr. Pieree's performances in the dens, the baby 
elephant, Mr. Nellis’ performances, ete., no extra charge 
under any pretence whatever, let the reports be what they 
may. Doors open from 1 to 4, and from 7 to 9 o'clock, 
paw 

Dancing has long been pre-eminent among amusements, 
and the assemblies and balls of the society set of the eapital 
"Ibid, Vol. TE, pp. 813-14, 
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have’ always been characterised by brillianey. Among the 
most notable of such events was that which occurred on 
April 22, 1842, the second day of Governor-General Sir 
Charles Bagot’s visit to Toronto. ‘The occasion was cele- 
brated by a Grand Ball in Government House in honour of 
the distinguished visitor. A lare Committee of Manage- 
ment, of which G. P. Ridout was Seeretary, T. D. Harris 
‘Treasurer, and W. H. Boulton Master of Ceremonies, was in 
charge of the event, tickets for which were 30s. ($6.00) 
each. A press account of the ball noted that “towards 
9 o'clock the fashionable world stirred into busy motion, and 
the rolling of wheels was fast and furious as carriages 
in quick succession deposited their lovely freight at the 
entrance door of the Government House. Passing through 
the ante-room, which was ornamented with the choicest 
sgreen-house plants, the visitors passed on to the spacious 
ballroom, where the Lady Mayoress, who did the honours 
of the Ball, received the respects of the company, who were 
presented as they arrived by the Master of Ceremonies, 
W. H. Boulton, Esq.” 

The arrangements for dancing were quite elaborate. In 
fone room, “prettily ornamented to resemble a Turkish 
tent”, was stationed the Quadrille Band of the 48rd Light 
in another were the Band and Bugles of the 98rd 
or Sutherland Highlanders. The Turkish room contained 
“repose-inviting couches” around the walls, and in the 
centre “a most luxurious looking ottoman—long festoons of 
verdant wreaths hung in graceful sweeps, and, lighted by 
one handsome chandelier, the room was the beau-ideal of a 
temple prepared for Love and Beauty. The Ballroom was 
brilliantly lighted, and was decorated with gorgeous 
banners of the National Societies. On the walls were 
mirrors which “reflected many a lovely face radiant with 
hope”; and parallel with the Ballroom was the long 
picture gallery, an attractive promenade. ‘The grand draw- 
ing-room was “superbly furnished with Turkey carpets, 
richly wrought bergeres and ottomans, and a harp and 
piano gave promise that voeal music would add its zest to 
the pleasures of the everiing. Everywhere one went, taste 
and opulence displayed themselves in the arrangements.” 
‘At ten o'clock “‘the clang of steel without” armouneed the 
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arrival of His Exeelloney, and, as the bands played the Na- 
tional Anthem, the Governor-General and his glittering: 
staff entered, were received by the Lady Mayoress, and the 
ball commenced. Three quadruple sets of quadrilles 
augurated the program, and the scene was “as brilliant as 
beautiful women could render it”. 
The “whirling waltz” “and the “inspiring galoppe” 
alternated with the graver quadrille during the evening. 
‘Those who did not dance visited the picture gallery, played 
cards, or merely watched the colourful scene, listening, 
perchance, to “the syren warblings which poured forth 
their melody in the drawing-room". At intervals the ladies 
visited the refreshment room and were regaled by tea, 
coffee and ices; while their more robust partners “rejoiced 
in the sterner Tuxuries of Roman punch and wine negus”. 
At one o'clock His Excellency led the Lady Mayoress to 
supper, which was served in four rooms upstairs; many, it 
Is said, were forced to wait until “second table”. Evel 
thing that could please the palate was served—“even the 
fragrant and grateful pine apple, opportunely brought from 
more southern skies”; champagne of superior flavour 
‘was poured forth in abundance, and (needless to say) 
goblet after goblet was dfained in honour of the occasion. 
st of honour left after supper, but dancing continued 
until “the coek’s shrill clarion” bid the gay revel cease; 
“and just as the orient sky was becoming tinged with the 
golden hues of morning” the last of the dancers were home- 
ward bound. It was no exaggeration to say that “a more 
splendid and suecessful result never crowned the labours 
of a committee—the judicfous tact and complete finish of 
the thing, through all its appointments, reflect the greatest 
credit upon the taste and spirit of the gentlemen under 
whose able management the arrangements were matured 
and carried out.” fs 
Unfortunately we have no record of the ladies’ gowns, 
but it is stated that among the five hundred guests one might 
see “fifteen varieties of uniform’, of which that of the 
Governor-General, ‘a magnificent ‘silver and blue dress", 
and the uniforms of his Aides-fe-Camp, which “dazzled the 
eye with the sheen of scarlet and gold, their coats being 
actually covered with the richest bullion lace”, were out- 
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standing for splendour and beauty. Take it for all in all, 
the oceasion “will long eontinue a vivid beacon and ‘the light 





of other day 

An early fancy dress ball of great interest is fully de- 
seribed by Dr. Seadding: 

“It was in the assembly-room at Frank's, dismantled of 
its theatrieal furniture, that a celebrated fancy ball was 
iven on the last day of the year 1827, conjointly by Mr. 
Galt, Commissioner of the Canada Company, and Lady Mary 
Willis, wife of Mr. Justice Willis. On that occasion the 
general interests of the Company were to some extent 
studied in the ornamentation of the room, its floor being 
decorated with an immense representation, in chalks or 
water-colour, of the arms of the association. ‘The sup- 
porters of the shield were of colossal dimensions: two lions 
rampant, bearing flags turning opposite ways: below, on the 
riband, in characters proportionably large, was the motto 
of the Company, Non mutat genus solum. The sides and 
ceiling of the room, with the passage leading from the 
front door to it, were covered throughout with branchlets 
of the hemlock-spruce: nestling in the greenery of this 
perfect bower were innumerable little coloured lamps, each 
containing a floating light. 

“Here, for once, the potent, grave and reverend signiors 
of York, along with their sons and daughters, indulged in a 
little insanity. Lady Mary Willis appeared as Mary, Queen 
of Scots; the Judge himself, during a part of the evening, 
was in the costume of a gay old Indy, the Countess of 
Desmond, aged one hundred years; Miss Willis, the clever 
amateur equestrienne, was Folly, with cap and bells; Dr. 
W. W. Baldwin was a Roman senator; his two sons, William 
and St. George, were the Dioseuri, Fratres Helenae, lucida 
Sidera; his nephew, Augustus Sullivan, was Puss-in-Boots; 
Dr. Grant Powell was Dr. Pangloss; Mr. Kerr, a real 
Otchipway chief, at the time a member of the Legislature, 
made a magnificent Kentucky backwoodsman, named and 
entitled Captain Jebediah Skinner. Mr. Gregg, of the 
Commissariat, was Othello, The Kentuekian (Kerr) pro- 
The quotations are from the most interesting account of the event 


Appearing, in tho Toronto Commorcial Herald, ws reprinted 
few days later by the Rawwiney of April E1843 
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essing to he struck with the many fine points of the Moor, 
as regarded from his point of view, persisted, throughout 
the evening, in exhibiting an inclination to purehase—an 
idea naturally much resented by Othello. Col. Givins, his son 
Adolphus, Raymond Baby, and others, were Indian chiefs 
of different tribes, who more than once indulged in the war- 
dance. Mr. Buchanan, son of the British Consul at New 
York, was Darnley; Mr. Thomson, of the Canada Company's 
office, was Rizzio; Mr. G. A. Barber was a wounded sailor 
recently from Navarino (that untoward event had lately 
taken place) ; his arm was in a sling; he had suffered in 
reality a multilation of the right hand by an explosion of 
gun-powder on the preceding 5th of November.’ 

People frequently travelled long distances to be present 
at the social gatherings of the élite. Mrs, Anna Jameson 
wrote on May 20, 1887: “Last night a ball at the govern- 
ment-house, to which people came from a distance of fifty— 
a hundred—two hundred miles—which is nothing to 
signify here. There were very pretty girls, and very nice 
dancing”. ‘The wealthier classes usually insisted on the 
best of musie at their assemblies, and if the Paul White- 
man or Vincent Lopez of the day was not available the 
deficiency was quickly noticed; Mrs. Jameson, for example, 
referring to the same ball, observed that “we had all too 
much reason to lament the loss of the band of the 66th 
Regiment, which left us a few weeks ago—to my sorrow". 

It was not easy to be up-to-the-minute in dance steps 
when square and faney dancing was in vogue, Quadrilles 
and schottisches were usual at the fashionable balls at Gov- 
ernment House on such occasions as the opening of legis- 
lature; while dancing schools endeavoured in addition to 
insure proficieney in “Zodiae’s New Pantomime, Scotch 
Sling, Children’s Hornpipes, the 6th and 4th Hanoverian 
Waltzes, De la Cour Minuet walked in six corners, and 
Country Danes”. 

‘There were numerous benevolent people in York, and 
their activities did much to alleviate the suffering and 
distress of immigrants. At the annual meeting of the 


"Seadding: Toronto of Old, pp. 11-12. 
‘Anna Jameson: Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. 
1858. Val. Tp. 292 
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Stranger’s Friend Society held at De Forest's Hotel on 
November 30, 1822, it was reported that over £110 had been 
expended in relief of the destitute and sick. Tt was recog- 
nised that “the great expense attending the passage of 
emigrants and their families up the St, Lawrenee frequently 
exhausts their means, depresses their spirits, and, added to 
the great fatigue of the journey and the exposure of the 
weather, produces sickness among them ere they reach 
York”; and to these, and others who needed provisions until 
their crops were harvested, the aid of the Society was most 
welcome. James Fitzgibbon, the secretary, reported that 
7,898 rations had been distributed and 215 families relieved 
during the year. In 1829 the same organisation was 
known as the Society for the Relief of the Sick and 
Destitute; while three years later the York Emigrant Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, was assist- 
ing the Society in facilitating the settlement or employment 
of the large numbers who were then entering Upper Canada. 

The first charitable bazaar in York oceurred on Sep- 
tember 2, 1882, in the commissariat storehouse near the foot 
of John Street. The interior of the building was gaily 
decorated with flags for the event, which was to provide 
funds for the relief of distress caused by the recent great 
cholera epidemic. The bazaar was under the patronage of 
Lady Colborne, and a piece of music called Raven Plume 
was written for the ovcasion by James M. Cawdell, dedi- 
cated to Miss Mary Powell, and sung by J. E, Goodson. A 
contemporary publication noted that “all the fashionable 
and well-disposed attended; the band of the gallant 79th 
played; at each table stood a lady; and in a very short time 
all the articles were sold to gentlemen who will keep a8 the 
apple of their eye the things made and presented by such 
hands. The sum collected was three hundred and eleven 
pounds.” 

‘The fashionable caterer for such social events was an 
Italian, Franco Rossi, the first “seientifie confectioner” in 
York. Dr. Seadding describes his shop as “ever fragrant 
and ambrosial. In his specialties he was a superior work- 
man. From him were procured the fashionable bridecakes 

‘Urner Canada Gasette, December 12, 1822 
Sibhali'e Canadien Magazine, Janoaty, 189%, 
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of the day; as also the noyeau, parfait-amour, and other 
liqueurs set out for visitors on New Year's Day. Ro: 
‘was the first to import hither good objects of art: fine copies 
of the Laoeoon, the Apollo Belvidere, the Perseus of Canova, 
with other classiéal groups and figures sculptured in 
Florentine alabaster, were disseminated by him in the 
community” 

Rossi's emporium of the artistic and delicious was 
located on the south side of King Street to the east of Bay 
Street, and is the affiche visited in 1882 by Thomas Hamil- 
ton, who was thereby reminded of Grange’s—presumably a 
fashionable resort in London: 

“In passing through the streets I was rather surprised 
to observe an affiche intimating that ice-creams were to be 
had within, The weather being hot I entered, and found 
the master of the establishment to be an Italian. I never 
ate better feos at Grange’s.”* 

‘A place of entertainment of another variety was 
Hamilton's White Swan Inn, on Front Strect Bast, An 
early Natural History Museum drew numerous persons to 
the hostelry, and Dr. Seadding outlines its rise and fall 

“The corner we approach after passing the Market 
‘Square was occupied by an inn with a sign-board sustained 
fon a high post inserted at the outer edge of the footpath, 
in country roadside fashion, This was Hamilton's, or the 
White Swan. It was here, we believe, or in an adjoining 
house, that a travelling citizen of the United States, in 
possession of a collection of stuffed birds and similar 
objects, endeavoured at an early period to establish a kind 
of Natural History Museum. To the collection here was 
once rashly added figures in wax of General Jackson and 
some other United States notabilities, all in grand costume. 
Several of these were one night abstracted from the 
‘Museum by some over-patriotie youths, and suspended by 
the neck from the limbs of one of the large trees that over- 
looked the harbour. 

Of a similar nature was a travelling, museum which 
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visited York in 1826, stopping for a few days at Frank's 
Hotel 

‘New Museum—Just arrived from the Southard, a new, 
curious and pleasing collection of wax figures, large as life, 
consisting of some of the most extraordinary characters the 
world has produced for centuries; among which are Dunean 
Bradley, the Yorkshire Giant, elght feet seven inches high, 
and well proportioned; Mz, Daniel Lambert, who weighed 
739 Ibs., 10 feet four inches round the body, three feet one 
inch round the leg, ete., who lately died in London, Also 
natural and artificial curiosities, paintings, electricity, ete., 
ete. Good music on different organs, tambourine, ‘ete, 
N.B.—The above may be seen at C. Frank's in York, on the 
Market Square, every day from nine o'clock a.m. till nine 
pam. during its stay in town, Admittance is $d, Small 
‘children half priee, York, August 19th, 1826." 

Somewhat more pretentious than these forerunners of 
the Royal Ontario Museum were the works produced by the 
York Artists and Amateur Association, deseribed as fol- 
lows by Dr. Seadding in his outline of the beginnings of 
artistic endeavour in the town: 

“Looking up Parliament Street we are reminded that a 
few yards westward from where Duke Street enters it lived 
at an early period Mr. Richard Coates, an estimable and 
ingenious man, whose name is associated in our memory 

ith the early dawn of the fine arts in York. Mr. Coates, 
in a self-taught way, executed, not unsuccessfully, portraits 
in oil of some of our ancient worthies. Among things of a 
general or historical character, he painted also for David 
Willson, the founder of the Children of Peace, the symbolical 
decorations of the Interior of the Temple at Sharon. He 
cultivated musie likewise, voeal and instrumental; he built 
an organ of some pretensions in his own house, on which he 
performed; he built another for David Willson, at Sharon. 
‘Mr. Coates constructed besides, in the yard of his house, an 
clegantly-finished little pleasure yacht of about nine tons 
burden. 

“This passing reference to infant Art in York recalls 
again the name of Mr. John Craig, who has before been 
mentioned in our account of the interior of one of the many 
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successive St. Jumoses. Although Mr. Craig did not him- 
self profess to go beyond his sphere as a decorative and 
heraldie painter, the spirit that animated him really tended 
to foster in the community a taste for art in a wider sense. 

“Mr, Charles Daly, also, as a skilful teacher of drawing, 
in water-colours and introdueer of superior specimens, did 
much to encourage art at an early date. In 1884 we find 
Mr. Daly promoting an Exhibition of Paintings by the York 
‘Artists and Amateur Association, and acting as Honorary 
Secretary when the Exhibition for the year took place. Mr. 
James Hamilton, a teller in the bank, produced, too, some 
notieeable landscapes in oll. 

“As an auxiliary in the cause, and one regardful of the 
wants of artists at an early period, we name, likewise, 
Mr, Alexander Hamilton; who, in addition to supplying 
materials in the form of pigments and prepared colours, 
contributed to the tasteful setting off of the productions of 
pencil and brush by furnishing them with frames artistically 
carved and grlt, 

“Out of the small beginnings and rudiments of art at 
York, one artist of a genuine stamp was, in the lapse of a 
few years, developed—Mr. Paul Kane; who, after studying 
in the schools of Europe, returned to Canada and made the 
illustration of Indian character and life his specialty. By 
talent exhibited in this class of pictorial delineation he 
acquired a distinguished reputation throughout the North 
American continent; and by his volume of beautifully illus- 
trated travels, published in London, and entitled Wander- 
ings of an Artist Among the Indians of North America, he 
obtained for himself a recognised place in the literature of 
British Art 

Paul Kane spent his boyhood in York, and, though at 
‘much later periods it was possible to catch pike, bass and 
an odd maskinonge off the wharves, the days he recalled 
when he had seen “as many as 100 light-jacks gliding about 
the Bay of Toronto”? were not to be repeated, for fish- 
spearing from birch eanoes was characteristic only of the 
pioneer period, In the cighteen-thirties Kane was following 








Mgeadding: Toronto of Old, pp. 202. 


Paul Kane: Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North 
Armerica? $850" 82 
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the business of “Coach, Sign and House Painter” at 158 
King Street. His father was a soldier who kept store on 
the west side of Yonge Street between King and Adelaide. 
His sign, “Kane, Spirit Store”, was for some years familiar 
in that localit 

The private diversions of citizens varied with their 

th, inclinations and capabilities. Formal ealls (leaving 
cards, of course,) were as fashionable then as in more 
recent times. It was a time when many people participated 
in the aristocratie sport of riding horseback, while pienies, 
boating, sleighing and skating were enjoyed in season. 
Among the socially select Family Compact set “there were 
dinners given by Sir John Colborne and other prominent 
people. ‘There were ‘Readings’, ‘Musicales’, and private 
theatricals at Hazelburn, 8. P. Jarvis’ house; and at the 
close of the season the more elaborate and unique event of 
the Faney Dress Ball given by the Sheriff and Mrs. Jarvis 
at Rosedale”. In less exclusive circles there were less 
elaborate “parties”, but at the lower end of the social order, 
among the poverty-stricken, there was but little to divert 
the mind from life's eares except the erude and demoralising 
pleasures of tavern and saloon and their usual accompani- 
monts—brawling, cock- and dog-fighting, gambling and 
prostitution. 

‘Travellers visiting Toronto at this time—just after the 
creation of the eity—Wwere not favourably impressed with 
the facilities for social intereourse and cultural advance- 
ment. In 1837 Mrs. Anna Jameson found that there was @ 
commercial news-room, but that this was “absolutely the 
only place of assembly or amustment, except the taverns 
and low drinking-houses. An attempt has been made to 
found a Mechanics’ Institute and a literary elub; but as yet 
they create little interest, and are very ill supported”. 
Four years later Sir Richard Bonnyeastle was in Toronto 
and learned that there had been “various attempts to get 
up respectable races, to establish a theatre and a winter 
assembly for dancing”, but without mueh success; he also 
states that a national Literary and Philosophical Society 
‘was organised with difficulty, but lasted only about a year.” 
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While learned societies received but scant support, the 
advancement of music was no greater. In 1837 Mrs. 
Jameson found that Archdeacon Strachan was collecting 
‘subscriptions to provide a £1,000 organ for St. James’ 
Chureh in Toronto, and that “an intelligent musician” had 
trained a good choir; but she learned that the conductor had 
received so little encouragement ‘‘that he is at this moment, 
preparing to go to the’ United States". 

‘Respectable races” had, in spite of Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle's comment, been held in York from very early times, 
though the Turf Club dates only from 1837. The gentlemen 
of the town and garrison formed steeplechase and other 
semi-private racing clubs, and had a race-course, previous to 
the War of 1812, at the commencement of the peninsula 
leading to what is now the island. This was a straight track, 
and its location was chosen largely because the peninsula 
ivas @ popular resort for those who enjoyed the pleasures 
of walking, riding and driving; particularly did the mili- 
tary engage in these pursuits so characteristic of English 
watering-places. ‘The importance attached both to the race- 
course and the other facilities for pleasure on the peninsula 
may be seen from the attempt to build by private sub- 
scription in 1822-28 two bridges over the Great and Little 
Don. Though these causeways were partially constructed, 
there was not money enough to complete them until 1835, 
and then only with the aid of a subsidy from the military 
chest, made available through the interest of Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir John Colborne. Their opening was an oc- 
casion of gratulation no less than that in modern Ontario 
when a stretch of paved highway is officially inaugurated; 
Dut in this stance the old-world pomp and ceremonial was 
reminiscent of a lord mayor's installation, 

In September, 1887, there were three days of racing at 
Runnymede, “Mr. Searlett’s Simcoe Chase Course”, in the 
Humber Valley, This meet probably inaugurated formal 
racing in Toronto, the Upper Canada Turf Club having just 
previously been organised as a result of interest aroused 
in military races on the Garrison Common. In the early 
forties another track was in operation on the Boulton pro- 
perty in the rear of The Grange, to be followed by Mait- 
engameson, op. elt, Vol. 1 p. 214 
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land's track east of the Don, and Gates’ near the corner of 
Danforth and Broadview. Several other race-courses were 
constructed in the late fifties, and from time to time in after 
ears. 

‘Tandem and carriole clubs were other organisations de- 
pendent upon horses, the membership of these societies 
being largely restricted to officers. ‘The ‘Toronto Tandem 
Club was organised in the winter ‘of 1839-40, and the 
activities included weekly drives in sleighs and cutters to 
the Peacock Inn or some other favourite resort, where gay 
dinners not infrequently drew forth poetical effusfons from 
‘the more gifted members. Concerning winter sleighing 
parties Mrs. Anna Jameson wrote: 

“T stood at my window today, watching the sleighs as 
they glided past. ‘They are of all shapes and sizes. A few 
of the carriage sleighs are well-appointed and handsome, 
‘The market sleighs are often two or three boards nailed to- 
gether in form of a wooden box upon runners; some straw 
‘and a buffalo skin serve for the seat; barrels of flour and 
baskets of eggs fill up the empty space. Others are like 
cars, and others called cutters are mounted upon high 
runners like sleigh phactons. ‘These are sported by the 
young men and officers of the garrison, and require no 
inconsiderable skill in driving, as I am assured that they 
overturn in the snow not,above once in a quarter of an hour, 
and no harm and much mirth ensues, But the wood sleighs 
are my delight; a large platform of boards is raised upon 
runners, with a few upright poles held together at top by a 
rope; the loys of oak, pine and maple are then heaped up 
to the height of six or seven feet. On the summit lie a 
couple of deer frozen stiff, their huge antlers projecting: in 
a most picturesque fashion, and on these, again, a man is 
seated with a blanket round him, his furred cap drawn 
down upon his ears, and his searlet woollen comforter form- 
ing a fine bit of colour, He guides with a pole his two 
patient oxen, the clouds of vapor curling from their nostrils 
into the keen frosty air.""" 

During the same period many: another sport saw its 
inception in Toronto. ‘Though the first Curling Club was 

















Anna, Jameson: Sketehés in Canada and Rambles among the Red 
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not organised until the winter of 1836-87, the Scottish i 
habitants of the district were playing “the roarin’ game’ 
on the Don River at least as early as 1829, and matehes be- 
tween the curlers of Toronto and those of Searborough 
‘Township were being held in the thirties. In Inter years it 
was customary for devotees of the besom and stane to keep 
the snow off sections of ice between the wharves in the Bay's 
while other groups were curling on Grenadier Pond and the 
‘Humber River. Annual bonspiels which drew curlers from 
all parts of the province were long notable events; but 
of famous teams none could approach the Toronto Red 
Jackets, who won seventy-five successive matches against 
picked teams before suffering their first defeat, 

Cricket developed in York in the early thirties as a re- 
sult of the enthusiasm of G. A. Barber, one of the first 
masters at Upper Canada College. In 1834 the Toronto 
cricketers defeated Guelph in a match played at Hamilton, 
each team having to make an all-day journey to and from 
the match, In September, 1840, a remarkable hoax on 
someone's part led to the unexpected arrival in Toronto of 
a team of New York cricketers. ‘The ensuing match was, 
however, the forerunner of others with several American 
cities. “Many of those who played erieket were also 
enthusiastic lawn bowlers, the green being located near the 
Caer Howell grounds just west of University Avenue. 

Baseball, developing in the United States in the late 
forties, reached Canada some ten or fifteen years later. 
Just as, in the opinion of many, cricket and lacrosse were 
“gentlemen's games” ("‘A cricketer”, says the Patriot, “as 
‘4 matter of course detests democracy”), so baseball, like 
football, was early relegated to the “rude mechanicals”. In 
the seventies and eighties, however, baseball became more 
and more popular, though the element of professionalism 
which gradually entered the sport was objectionable to 

Lacrosse, however, was not an important pioneer sport. 
The Indian game, called baggatiway, was played with a 
deerskin ball filled with hair, and the goal posts were fre- 
quently a mile apart. Adapted for Canadian athletes in 
Montreal at the middle of the century, the game was first 
othe Patriot, July 15, 1896, 
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played in Toronto in the sixties. Hockey, the winter 
counterpart of lacrosse, developed from “shinny” many 
years later. 

From the earliest years of the town the officers of the 
Garrison enjoyed sailing on the Bay, and as time passed, the 
bireh canoe and bateau, early used in spearing fish by jack- 
light, were superseded by sailing yachts. In the thirties 
and forties sailing races, in which yachtsmen from Cobourg, 
Hamilton and other towns participated, were occasionally 
held, most of the boats being owned by retired naval 
ficers or other gentlemen. In later years the regattas along 
the waterfront were of a more elaborate nature, and were 
accompanied hy fashionable balls and other select social 
activities. 

Rowing was early popular in Toronto, but even as late as 
1870 there were no oarsmen in America who could compete 
with the best English scullers, Born in 1855, Ned Hanlan, 
son of a hotel-Keeper on the Island, was rowing in the 
early 70's, champion of Ontario in 1876, and defeated all- 
comers everywhere until 1884, when his supremacy was 
ended. He usually won with ease, sometimes, like the 
modern Bob Pearce, making his opponents look foolish° 
The Tinning brothers, Richard, John and Thomas, attained 
as oarsmen something more than local fame about twenty 
years earlier. In 1858 they were members of a crew which 
defeated Chicago for “the championship of the Lakes” and 
a purse of $2,000. 

‘The city of Toronto of the late eighteen-forties was just 
commencing to lose the charseteristies of a town. Publie 
amusements at that tims ;' still comparatively few. The 
members of the Merhanies! Institute might read books or 
papers by gas light at their club rooms, and William Wake- 
field's auction room was a favourite evening resort for many 
because of the entertainment and humour provided, Stock 
companies in primitiv’ theatres were attractive to some 
people, while itinerant efrcuses and other shows visited the 
town from time to time. L. J. Privat’s horse-boat trans- 
ported picnigyparties to the island (then a peninsula), but, 
apart fiom Privat’s Hotel, on the site of the present Eastern 


An outline of Hanlan's chief contests may be found in Middleton, 
‘pelt, Vole, Dp. SUIS, 
























































Cricket MAtcH aT Toronto, SEPTEMBER 2ND AND SnD, 1872 
‘The Cricket Grounds were situated just south of College Strect, west 
Of University “Avenue. This matzh was between “twelve ofthe 
Gentlemed of England and twenty-two of the ‘Toronto Cle 


“Tue Fastest IN THE WoRLD” 
WONAL HockEY—CHICAGO BLACK HAWKS VS. 
‘Toronto MAPLE LEAFS 


18,600 fans at the Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Novembor 12, 1 
‘Medern professional sports provide "thrille” equal to. Spanish ofl 
‘aghtsand in other respects, too, they have much in eommon 
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Gap, the island contained only two or three fishermen’s 
hhuts at the West Point. C. C. Taylor recalled that a 
favourite place for a swim was off Rees’ Wharf, nearly op- 
posite the Parliament Buildings, and at other quiet spats 
along the shore of the Bay: 

“Here, on a fine summer’s morning, many of the leading 
merchants and clerks from King Street might be seen in- 
dulging in the healthy exereise. The only restriction was 
as to time, there being none as to dress. No person was 
allowed to bathe after seven o'clock, before which time it, 
was perfectly legal. By those of us who had been aecustom- 
ed to ‘disport beneath the crested wave’ on the Atlantic 
Coast, in puris naturalibus, the privilege was highly ap- 
preciated and enjoyed. 

“One morning the writer chose a spot in front of the 
Commissariat Depot, which was always guarded by a 
sentry, who, with fixed bayonet, ‘walked his lonely round’ in 
front of his box. ‘These sentries appeared to be author- 
ised to enforee the rule as to time. Not knowing it was past 
seven o'clock I had quite prepared for a dip when the sentry 
advanced a few paces and, in a very decided tone, said if T 
went into the water he ‘would do his duty’. Not liking the 
look of the cold steel, and thinking that in this ease dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour, I quickly dressed and, 
apologising for having mistaken the hour, beat a retreat.”"" 

As early as 1812, it may be explained, the Magistrates 
forbade bathing in front of the town between sunrise and 
sunset. Another favourite “swimmin’ hole” was that 
section of the beach south of Sir Richard Bonnycastle’s 
residence, near the south-west“corner of Front and Peter 
Streets. The boys of Upper Canada College were frequently 
to be found swimming there in the eighteen-forties. When 
the Bay was unsuitable because of cold weather those who 
wished, might patronise the Royal Baths of Angus Blue. 
‘This popular resort was located on King Street, west of 
Lamb's Hotel, and extended to the rear of a small frame 
building where the keeper lived. The Bzaminer in 1844 
contained the announcement that “the baths (opposite 
Stone’s Hotel), King Street, for ladies and gentlemen, ave 
now open. Hot and cold baths can be had at all hours from 


10. €. Taylor: Toronto Called Back, 1886, p. 71 
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6 am, to 10 pm. Entrance for ladies on King Street. 
Entrance for gentlemen on the lane leading to the Racquet 
court.” Baths were not, however, the commonplace institu- 
tion which they have become since the great development 
of plumbing accessories, for the first bathtub in Canada 
is said to have been that installed in a Toronto. home in 
1844. 

‘At all seasons, but especially on Saturday nights, when 
‘those most closely associated could conveniently be present, 
fires could be depended upon to provide some excitement, 
particularly for the volunteer Fire Brigade, and for the 
carters racing with puncheons of water to secure the prizes 
for early arrival. Perhaps, too, one might have his like- 
ness taken by Eli Palmer, Daguerrean Artist, successor to 
‘Mr. and Mrs, Cook, portrait-painters of the late eighteen- 
‘thirties, and of the silhouette-cutters who travelled about 
making profile likenesses in paper. (The name, by the way, 
originated in Paris, the economy of detail in this type of 
portrait suggesting to frivolous Parisians an unpopular 
parsimonious Minister of Finance, Etienne de Silhouette) . 
"The ladies of the period passed a great deal of time pleasant- 
ly perusing the styles in the current Godey’s Lady's Book, 
or imitating the latest “fashion dolis” from Burope or the 
United States—the Butterick patterns of that day. And if 
all else failed, a person might at least watch the arrival of 
passengers and mail at*Weller’s Stage Coach Office, at the 
intersection of Front, Wellington and Church Streets; the 
arrival of the English mail once a fortnight was an out- 
standing event for many citizens. 

‘The general attitude towards the theatre in the early 
forties was not unlike that of the editor of the Examiner: 

“We are glad to learn that Messrs. Dean & Co. of 
Rochester are about to establish a respectable theatre in 
this city. We have of late been so complotely over-run with 
pseudo-professors of every description that the public are 
very naturally beeoming disgusted with public exhibitions. 
Since, however, performers of a higher order have chosen to 
ome among us, we trust their efforts will be grected with 
the cordiality which they merit, and their endeavours to 
introduce the legitimate drama to Toronto be not only ap- 


‘The advertisement is quoted in Robertson, op, cit, Vol Zp. 444 
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preeinted but rewarded by a liberal patronage. From 
having seen them play at Hamilton we are enabled consei- : 
entiously to declare that their performances are highly 1 
creditable, and calculated to gratify every true lover of the 
drama." yy 

‘The buildings which served the stage during the early 
years of the city were at first little improved over those of 
the eighteen-thirties. Derring’s was a barn-like building 4 
at the corner of Scott and Wellington Streets, near the i 











Ontario House; another, on William Street above Queen, i 
had originally been a barn; while a third was the old coael | 
house on King Street West near Government House, The- i} 


such plays as The Golden Farmer, The Happy Cobbler, The 
Brigands, The Swiss Cottage and Contentment vs. Riches. 
In 1848, however, the Royal Lyeeum, Toronto’s ninth (or 
tenth) theatre, was the first to be erected for the purpose. 
‘This building was located on the south side of King Street, 
between Bay and York, and was the city’s most popular 
theatre until it was burned in the early seventies. Until 
1868 it was “a queer little theatre. ‘There were (for boxes) 
little holes in the wall fringed with pink curtains, but so 
arranged that their occupants faced the audience instead of 
the stage”."? John Nickinson, long a notable figure in Tor- 
onto’s theatrical life, became manager at that time, how- 
ever, and rearranged the interior, Using gas to provide the 
illumination, this execllent actor and producer was re- 
sponsible for several seasons of fine plays at the Royal 
Lyceum. A contemporary publication gives an interesting, 
if not particularly flattering account of the theatre and 
Nickinson’s company of 1858. The Royal Lyceum, “ale 
though small and, sinee the hard times commenced, has not. 
met with the encouragement its management merited, is an 
exceedingly pleasant resort”. The manager, Mr. Nickin- 
son, was himself “a first-rate actor”, and he was ably as 
sisted by others “equally good in their line”, notably Mr. 
Petrie, Mr. Marlowe, Mr. Lee, Mrs. Marlowe and M 
Frost. ‘The “general run of pieces” were well presented by 


atrical companies staged in these rather erude buildings i | 


























‘The Feaminer, September 7, 182, 
‘See Robertson, op. cit, Vol. , pp. 488.9, for a full account of the 
Royal Loe 
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this stock company, and we are glad to learn that “the per- 
formances are always characterised by morality and good 
breeding”. 

‘The restricted area of the Toronto of the forties is ap- 
parent when it is remembered that apart from Chureh and 
‘Yonge Streets, there were practically no buildings north of 
Queen Street.” The important suburbs of Brockton, Park- 
dale, Seaton Village, Riverside and Leslieville did not exist 
at that time, and Yorkville had but a few scattered houses, 
‘of which the best was Mr. Bloor’s. An old resident gives an 
interesting account of pleasant walks in the vieinity of the 
city, though his enjoyment was somewhat tempered by 
memories of the flora of the Old Land: 

“Our first tour of exploration in the outskirts was along. 
Carlton Street from Yonge, then a clay road without houses 
or sidewalks. Having got as far as the present Homewood 
Avenue, we found a small gatehouse, and on entering the 
wieket discovered a natural pathway through a thick pine 
grove. Proceeding north we reached the house now oc- 
cupied by Homer Dixon, Esq., and finding further progress 
that way, or egress, impossible, retraced our steps. 

“Our next adventure was along Bloor Street, east to the 
present cemetery fence, and thence backwards again; and 
these for a time constituted our only recreation grounds, 
except the College Avenue. 

“Tn taking a morning or an afternoon walk, there was 
the absence of many pleasing objects so familiar in former 
everyday life. The ‘wee crimson-tippit’ flowers that covered | 
the pasture fields like a carpet; the banks of primroses, 
buttereups and violets, abounding by every roadside; the 
double line of hawthorns whose blossoms perfumed the air 
with their delicious fragrance, and the honeysuckle and 
wallflowers in every lane; the meadows, thick with May 
flowers,—all were missed during this first summer in Tor- 
onto, For the hedgerows we found the unsightly snake 
fenee, and for the evergreens of holly, laurel, and ivy, the 
everlasting, monotonous pines, good for use but not very 
ornamental 

“The study of this class of flora no doubt might be in- 
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ellent woodcocicshooting avallable during the summer months, 
(See" Authonite Letters from Upper Canada, 1833.) 
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city. One of the amusements of the day was shooting 
nighthawks, and the foot of Church Street was quite a 
popular place for this sport.” 

Both women and men were fond of visiting their friends 
and associates, and such calls, especially on New Year's 
Day, were frequently of a very formal nature, Sunday was 
the favourite day for calling—after church was over, of 
course. Of interest concerning church services is C. C. 
Taylor's deseription: 

“On Sundays, generally, three carriages could be seen 
at St, James’ Cathedral, and, as a ood deal of rivalry ex- 
isted between the owners of two out of three, in the style of 
the appointments, the coachmen’s livery, and horses and 
harness, their appearance on driving from church was a 
standing topic at almost every dinner table, the dresses of 
the ladies coming in for a full share of the criticism, of 
course of a good-natured character. 

“On enquiry we found, rather to our surprise, that there 
were two churches having organs, something we had not ex- 
pected to find: one was in the old Cathedral and the other in 
the Richmond Street Wesleyan Church. On heing intro- 
dueed to Rev. Messrs. Cooney and Harvard by letters, the 
former took us with pride to see the new church on Rich- 
mond Street. It then stood on an almost vacant lot, there 
being no buildings between it and Bay Street. On entering 
he pointed with a good deal of satisfaction to the fine organ, 
which stood behind the pulpit at the time. We attended 
divine service on the following Sunday, when Mr. Cooney 
preached, and were much interested. ‘The musieal portion 
of the service was very pleasing and effective. A well: 
known alderman of the city at the present time was leader 
of the tenors, and the writer has a distinct recollection of 
his flexible voice as he glided from tenor to counter-tenor, 
and occasionally appeared impereeptibly to run into a 
falsetto, which added much to the harmony and contributed 
very greatly to the general effect. 

“We were equally pleased in the old Cathedral. ‘The | 























beautifully composed and impressively delivered sermons 
of the Rev. Mr. Grasett were such as should never be for- 
rotten, while the musie was of a high order.”" 


“Taylor, op. ft pp. 48 and 56, 
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Characteristic of the days of great changes, and just as 
popular today, were ceremonial celebrations inaugurating 
buildings, railroads and bridges. We have an account, for 
example, of the laying of the corner-stone of York's new 
‘Town Hall in April, 1824 : 

“On Saturday, the 24th instant, his Exeellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor, attended by his staf, was met by the 
Honourable the Members of the Executive Council, the 
Judges of the Court of King's Bench, and the Gentlemen 
of the Bar, with the Magistrates and principal inhabitants 
of York, in procession, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation stone of the new Jail and Court House about to 
be erected in this Town. A sovereign and half sovereign of 
gold, and several coins of silver and copper, of the present, 
relgn, together with some newspapers and other memorials 
of the present day, were deposited in a cavity of the stone, 
over which a plate of copper, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription, was placed; and after his Exeelleney had given 
the first blow with a hammer handed to him for the purpose, 
the ceremony concluded with several hearty cheers from all 
who were present. If the question were of any real im- 
portance, we might have the curiosity to inquire why the 
deposit was made in the south-east, rather than in the 
north-east corner of the building." 

A quarter centufy later occurred the inauguration of 
Ontario's first steam railway—the Ontario, Simeoe and 
Huron Union, from Toronto to Machell’s Corners (Aurora). 
It was first attempted to finance the Company by an elabor- 
ate lottery, but more orthodox means were finally employed. 
One who lived in Toronto at the time outlines the activities 
at the turning of the first sod: 

“On October 15th, 1851, the first sod of the Northern 
Railway was turned by Lady Elgin, assisted by Mayor 
Bowes, nearly opposite the Parliament Buildings. Mayor 
Bowes was in full official costume—cocked hat and sword, 
knee breeches, silk stockings, and shoes with steel buckles. 
‘The earth dug by her ladyship with a beautiful silver spade 
was taken by His Worship a short distance in an oak 
wheelbazrow, the whole ceremony creating great interest. 

“Mr. F.C. Capreol had so far seen his much-ridiculed 
The Canadian Review, July, 1824 
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scheme carried into effect. No longer laughed at and 
spoken of as ‘Mad Capreol, as the writer has often heard 
him called, he had shown great method in his madness. 
Having been a fellow-passenger with him when erossing on 
his visit to England to raise the necessary eapital—at first | 
by a kind of lottery scheme, and afterwards in the legit- 
imate way—I saw his determination to carry on his plans, 
and the clear prospect he had of the future of the under- 
taking.” 

‘The mention of a lottery recalls their prominence in 
carly times. The Toronto Herald of December 30, 1841, 
contains the following item: 

“We invite attention to Mr. MeConkey’s advertisement 
of a Lottery for plum cakes, sweetmeats, ete., the Tickets 
for which we hope will be readily disposed of. ‘The prin- 
cipal prize is a mighty cake of some 120 weight, the largest, 
‘we suppose, ever made in ‘these diggings’, and it is well 
deserving of a visit of inspection.” 

Among eight other lotteries advertised in the same issue 
of the Herald” are the Sylvester Lottery, the Virginia 
Monongolia Lottery, the Virginia Leesburg Lottery and the 
State of New Jersey Lottery,— all of them American. ‘The 
extensive advertising which they were able to pay for shows 
how deep-seated was the gambling spirit and also how 
profitable such enterprises were—in spite of the fact that 
the prizes ranged up to $40,000. 

Militia parade day, on June 4th, birthday of George IIT, 

4 was neyer the crude holiday in Toronto that was usually 

characteristic of the event in other parts of the province. 
A dignified parade of the garrison and militia, including a 
feu de joie and possibly an inspection on the old Fair Green 
by the Governor, and a grand ball in the evening, provided 
a celebration of a type not usually found elsewhere in Upper 
Canada, ‘The few de joie was performed in the following 
manner: Fach man of the company fired in succession, the 
fire running continuously and quickly down the front rank 
from right to left and up the rear rank from left to right. 
‘This is done three times, and, on the completion of each 
burst of fire, 2 portion of a national air is played by the 
band. 


eTayloe, op. eit, p. 98 














‘The Toronto Herald, December 20, 1841. 
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‘The honour of establishing a holiday on Queen Victoria's 
birthday is said to belong to Toronto citizens. It was first 
suggested in 1847, when political and social unrest in 
Europe was endangering many thrones, but a celebration 
did not occur until May 24th of the following year. Soon 
afterwards many other towns followed Toronto's example, 
and a legal holiday was created. ‘The events of the day 
have long been associated chiefly with fireworks for 
the amusement of the children, but in earlier times 
they usually included activities of a military nature. A 
notable celebration occurred on May 24, 1854, while the 
Crimean War was in progress. Bscorted by Colonel 
Denison’s troop of Provincial Cavalry, a procession com- 
posed of officials, the fire brigade, the National Societies, 
and other citizens passed from the City Hall along King 
Street to Government House, a number of elaborate tri- 
umphal arches having been erected en route. A public 
meeting at which the Mayor presided adopted an address 
to the Queen. Over 5,000 people were present on this oc- 
casion, and cheers for Vietoria, the Emperor of the French, 
and the Turks were given amid the greatest enthusiasm. 

‘Some years earlier an interesting holiday celebration oc- 
curred in Toronto. ‘This rather unique affair took place on 
April 2, 1840, in honour of Queen Vietoria’s marriage on 
February 10th. A peculiar account of the event says that 
“one ox roasted whole . . .. was brought into the centre of 
the Market Square in Procession, ... Every person, Man, 
Woman and Child who intended to partake of this banquet 
was requested to come cleanly attired, each with a ‘Knife, 
Fork and Plate. The City was beautifully illuminated 
from 8 o'clock to 11. There was also a display of Fire 
Works and Balloons”. 

William Helliwell, who was present at the celebration, 
recalled in 1896 many details of the event; though, unless 
there were two such occasions, he confuses the time by re- 
ferring to it as in honour of Vietoria’s Coronation, whieh 
occurred on June 28th, 1888. In deseribing the arrange- 
ments for the festival he says: 

“To carry out the celebration several tabl 
in the Market square or court, ‘The butcher 


81The Mirror, April 8, 1810. 
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vacated, decorated with evergreens, and converted into 
booths where tea, coffee, ete., were served to the citizens. 
‘The tables were loaded with all kinds of eatables—beef, 
mutton pudding, pies, ete., contributed by the people, the 
most notable gift being a huge plum pudding furnished by 
Charles Daly, who was then Clerk of the Council. This pud- 
ding weighed over 100 pounds, was two days in boiling, and 
turned out satisfactory. 

“There was also an entire ox roasted, the cooking being. 
done in the basement of Judge Sherwood’s house, which 
stood then where the Board of Trade building now stands 
on the corner of Yonge and Front Streets. On Coronation 
Day the ox was well cooked and placed on a sledge, which 
was drawn by four horses, gaily decorated, and driven by 
a prominent citizen noted for his loyalty—Mr. James 
Browne, the wharfinger. On arriving at the Front Street 
entrance of the market the four gates were simultaneously 
opened, and two military bands, stationed on the baleonies 
overlooking the square, struck up The Roast Beef of Old 
England, when the expectant crowd marched in, and the 
good things provided were served by Messrs. George 
Percival Ridout, Thomas D. Harris, and other gentlemen of 
the town. 

“Everyone contributed his mite, ‘The hardware stores 
lent knives, forks and spoons; the crockery stores, plates 
and dishes. Beer was supplied by Messrs. Helliwell, and 
it is creditable that, although everyone was free to eat and 
rink as he pleased, there was no abuse of the privilege. 
In the evening there were fireworks and a general illumina. 
tion, and every window in the town and its suburbs had a 
light of some kind. The festivities were kept up to an 
early hour of the morning, a day of rejoicing without 
accident that will be remembered by many of our citizens 
‘who are still to the fore.” 

“Illuminations” were long popular as a means of celebra- 
tion. Originally consisting of candles in every window in 
town, the festival was gradually developed by the use of 
fireworks, which in time became the most prominent part 
of the celebration—and they have never lost their popu- 














William Hellwoll's reminiscences are to be found in Robertson, 
‘op. et, Vol. TE, P1038 
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larity. arly in January, 1842, the information reached 
‘Toronto of the birth of an heir-apparent to the throne some 
seven weeks before. ‘The 4th of January was the day ap- 
pointed, though the Bzaminer states that many citizens 
were against the idea of an illumination, preferring instead 
‘that the money be spent upon “an Asylum for the houseless 
‘The illumination, however, was carried in public 
meeting “by the Orange bullies”, and the celebration took 
place. ‘The Ezaminer, while claiming that of those desiring: 
the illumination, “‘nine-tenths were influenced by a desire 
to have a little amusement on the occasion, to get drunk 
and go through the city breaking windows and creating 
disturbanees”,—yet felt constrained to admit that the re- 
Jofeings were conducted “‘in a manner highly creditable to 
the city. The illuminations were most brilliant, and quite 
equal to those on the oceasion of the Royal nuptials. 
King Street was 20 crowded with people that it was almost 
impossible for the sleighs to pass. Everything was con- 
ducted in-a perfect good humour, and we are not aware that 
any accident occurred.”** 

‘Whenever royalty or the highest officials of the country 
honoured communities with a visit, the occasion was always 
8 memorable one. The progress through Canada in 1860 
of the Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, was punctuated 
by a series of enthusiastic receptions and balls wherever he 
went, marred only by a few partisan demonstrations arising 
‘out of the strong religious prejudices of the times. 
‘Triumphal arches were everywhere erected, and the in- 
habitants lost no opportunity to show the popular prince 
everything of interest along his route. His visit to Toronto 
was the oceasion of the most notable celebration the city 
had seen. C. C, Taylor, who was present, gives a food sum- 
mary of the magnificent reception: 
the Prince disembarked at the western extremity of 
the Explanade. Here a splendid pavilion was erected facing 
the city; the hangings were of crimson, blue and white, and 
the building was adorned with green leaves and festoons of 
flowers. The whole was surmounted by a Royal crown, on 
all sides protected by flags. 

“The greatest charm was the entrance arch, which 
©The Raaminer, January 5, 1842, 
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spanned the street and was really magnifieent. It was of 
the Grecian order, but exceedingly rich in ornament, and 
stood sixty feet high. The pillars were massive, palmated 
at the top. The interior of the arch was adorned with 
eautiful fresco paintings, and the whole surmounted with 
a shield bearing the Royal Arms and a Royal crown sup- 
ported on each side by a fine display of flags, A somi 
circular platform was erected, with tier upon tier of seats, 
and was ornamented with shields and banners, and more 
than 10,000 people were in position on it. 

“In the open space was a troop of cavalry, and in the 
centre was a great level platform, with the dais and throne 
under a gorgeous canopy. Here the Prince was reeeived by 
the Mayor, Corporation, Judges, Members of Parliament, 
Officers of the Army and Volunteers, ete. After the reading 
of the address the National Anthem was sung by 5,000 
children, under the leadership of Mr. John Carter, the 
Cathedral organist. 

“It-is impossible to do justice to the imposing spectacle 
presented when the vast assembly stood up and united in 
fone tremendous burst of cheering which lasted several 
minutes, the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, and men 
nearly Killing themselves with shouting the loyal hurrahs, 
while several bands played the National Anthem. The 
Prince was intensely affected at this glorious weleome, 
which was so hearty and magnificent. 

“A procession of militia, firemen and national societies 
filed past, drooping banners and cheering vociferously. ‘The 
Prince's carriage followed the procession through the prin- 
cipal streets, cheered by the people, while flowers were 
strewed before him. Night having come on by this time, 
the city was most brilliantly illuminated, and the whole 
formed a spectacle which for magnificence was never sut- 
passed in Canada. ‘The Prince and suite were entertained 
during their stay at Government House, 

“On Sunday the party attended divine service in St. 
James’ Cathedral, and were met at the door by Bishop 
Strachan, Rector Grasett, and other clergymen, ‘The ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop from the text, ‘Give the 
King Thy judgment, O God, and Thy righteousness unto 
the King’s son’, The demeanour of the Prince during the 
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INAUGURATION oF THE OpDFELLOWS’ HALL, 
NOVEMBER 9, 1870 
‘The Hall was in a now block of buildings at Yonge and Albert Streets 


‘THE VICTORIA SKATING RINK, MARCH 7, 1868 
‘The location was the south-west corner of Gerrard and, Sherbourne 
Streets. ‘The Horticultural (Allan) Gardene, and forest Jand beyond, 
nay be seen to the northward, riz were awarded on this occasion 
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service was what might have been expected. He joined 
heartily in the responses, and his entire manner might be 
copied by some church-going young men with decided ad- 
vantage. 

“The Orangemen had erected a splendid arch at the 
intersection of Church and King Streets, with a large paint- 
ing of King William TIT in a conspicuous position. Instead, 1a 
however, of the party driving under the arch along King 
Street, the carriage went. down Church to Wellington, and 
80 to the Government House. It transpired that this was 
done by the positive order of the Duke of Newcastle. 

“During the week the Prince visited all the principal 
objects of interest, and planted a tree in the Horticultural 
Gardens, at the same time opening the rustic arbour then 
recently erected. He also planted an English silver oak in 
the Queen's Park, which stands to the east of the guns, and 
laid the foundation stone of the statue to the Queen, sur- 
rounded by civie, provincial and other dignitaries; and in 
addition to all he turned the first sod of the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce Railway. 

“He attended @ public ball given in his honour in the 
Crystal Palace, wearing the uniform of a colonel of the 
British Army, unattached, and led off the dance by taking 
the hand of the accomplished wife of Mayor Wilson, one 
of the present Justices of Ontario. ‘The ball was a brilliant 
scene, and wound up the entertainments given in honour of 
the Prince in Toronto.” 

One incident which was not on the official program 
showed the disappointment of Orangemen because their 
demonstrations were in vain: 

“The only untoward event which occurred during the dl 
Prince's stay was a foolish escapade by a few young hot- 
heads who assembled on Colborne Street and burnt in effigy Ba 
the Duke of Neweastle and Sir Edmund Head. ‘The ob- 
Jects of the demonstration having set their faces against 
‘the exuberant Orange decorations at Kingston and Belle- 


“Taylor, op. city pp. 156-9. An excellent account of the Prince's 
‘ait to Trento appeared in the London ‘Tinee of erento 
25 and 27, 1800, and much of It fs quoted in Middleton one ne, in 
Vol. f pp. 2748, "The Horticultural (Allan) Gardens, in rhc Fal 
the Prince planted a’ true, Were develope ast: resalt of the Hi 
‘runifcence of the Hon. G. W. Allan, who donated the land to oh 
the ety in 1850, bial 
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ville, the effigy-burners resorted to this method of express- 
ing their dissatisfaction.”** 

Righteen years earlier the Governor-Goneral, Sir 
Charles Bagot, received a welcome in Toronto that was 
redolent of the pageantry of other times, and which for 
splendour and magnificence has never been excelled. ‘The 
procession in his honour was organised as follows: 

‘Two Police Constables—Mounted 
(With their Staves) 
Band 
‘Marshall of the day—Mounted 
Fire Companies 
(In order of precedence) 
St. Andrew's Society 
(With Banners) 
St. Patrick's Society 
(With Banners) 
St. George’s Society 
(With Banners) 
‘The Mechanics" Institute 
‘Two Police Constables—Mounted 
(With their Staves) 
‘The Corporation 
(Un Carriages) 
‘The Bishop—The Mayor 
‘The Governor 
The Chief Justice 
Judges and College Couneil 
‘The Sheriff—The Warden 
Members of the Learned Professions 
(In Carriages or Mounted) 
Other Inhabitants generally 
‘The High Bailiff—Mounted 
(With his Baton) 
's soon as the Government Steamer heaves in sight 
the town Bells will be rung to give notice of the approach 
of His Excellency, and the procession will then be im- 











mediately formed in front of the City Hall.”"* 
(On the second day of his visit a levee was held, and 
“History of Toronto and the Connty af York. 885. Vol. Y,p. 270. 





"The Evaminer, April 20, 1842 
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various associations and bodies, including Indians and a 
group of Toronto's negro citizens, presented addresses and 
‘were welcomed by His Excellency. In the evening a Grand 
Ball was held in Government House. St. George's Day, the 
third of the Governor's visit, was particularly colourful 
‘owing to the ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone of 
King’s College. An elaborate procession was formed on 
“the pretty lawn of Upper Canada College”. The Prineipal, 
Dr. McCaul, addressed His Excellency “in a well-written 
Latin speech”, and fortunately Sir Charles was able to reply 
“in a happy and eloquent manner” in the same language. 
‘Marshall Gurnett then “uncoiled a dense and never-ending 
column” of Dragoons, pupils of the Grammar School and 
Upper Canada College with their teachers and attendants, 
the Medical Profession, Barristers, Clergy (in full Canon- 
icals), the College Masters in their Academic garb, the 
Council and Visitors (“mostly in legal costume with Bedels, 
Verger, and the Esquire Bedel”) ; after all of whom came 
the Governor-General, supported on either hand by the Lord 
Bishop and the Chief Justice, “both in full dress, the latter 
clothed in Judicial ermine”. Lest you should think this we 
the end, however, it must be recorded that “a countless host, 
Staff, Officers Military and Naval, Members of Parliament, 
Mayor and Corporation, Judge, Sheriff, Warden, Societies 
of St. George, St. Patrick and St. Andrew, Masonie Lodges, 
Fire and Hook-and-Ladder companies, and another detach- 
ment of Dragoons” brought up the rear as the cortege 
assed up Graves (Simcoe) and Lot (Queen) Streets to the 
‘long and beautiful Avenue of the University”, which at 
that time merited the following deseription 
“A fine hawthorn hedge, a great rarity in this Provinee, 
skirts the bounds. Betwoen it and the spacious gravel walk 
is a deep shrubbery on both sides, planted with the choieest 
trees—the gentle waving: acacia, the graceful horse-chest- 
nut, the flowering catalpa, the variegated locust, the dark 
green balsam, and the elegant eypress.” 























Innumerable banners, the martial music of regimental 
bands, the picturesque variety of costume, the dazzling 
brilliancy of officers and high officials contrasted with the 
grave and classie robes of the professors, churchmen and 
lawyers—all combined to form over a mile of pageantry 
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perhaps unequalled before or since that day. And at the 
grounds to which the procession led were gathered all the 
rank, beauty and fashion of Toronto, there to see His Ex- 
celleney lay the corner-stone of King’s College. Cheers from 
15,000 throats preceded the return of the great parade to 
the Upper Canada College grounds, and the masters of that 





institution later entertained the Governor 
select party “at a ver 
College Hall”. 

In the same year Charles Dickens paid a short visit to 
Toronto, and an equally brief account of his stay in the 
city is recorded in the press: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Dickens left this city on Friday in the 
steamer City of Toronto, Captain Dick, for Kingston. ‘The 
very short stay made by ‘Boz’ prevented any public demon- 
stration of respect, but all the loading: persons in the city 
loft their cards at his hotel, the Honourable the Chief 
Justice entertained him at dinner, and a large party was in- 
vited in the evening to meet the distinguished strangers.” 

‘Meanwhile, at the middle of the century, the chief places, 
of public resort for no small section of the population 
appear to have been the 152 taverns and 206 beer shops 
which dotted the city in 1850—the inhabitants then num- 
bering about 30,000. Many men “loaded up” every Satur- 
day night (if not oftener), and spent the week-end drunk. 
One of the more pretentious establishments—the Apollo 
Saloon and Concert Room on King Street—staged nightly 
a cheap burlesque show comprising two men who imperson- 
ated a negro and an Irishman; and a eontemporary publiea- 
tion assures its readers that “the place is well worthy of a 
visit", For a modest charge—a York shilling (124¢.)— 
patrons were entitled to “a smoke or a drink” as well 2s the 
performance.” Another restaurant-saloon, the Terrapin, 
located near the site of the present King Edward Hotel, is 
advertised as “the largest and most magnificent restaurant 
west of New York”. Carlisle and MeConkey were the pro- 
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prietors, and it is announced that “green turtle soup and 
steaks” may be had daily.” Apart from these two estab- 
lishments the saloons of the city in the eighteen-fifties were 
in general little more than miserable dens of dissipation, 
vulgarity and fighting. 

In other respects, however, Toronto was beginning to 
assume characteristics of city life more attractive and con- 
aueive of better citizenship, In April, 1851, the St. Lawr- 
ence Hall was opened, and for twenty years provided, par- 
ticularly for the middle and upper classes, a place of public i 
assembly. In addition to balls, soirées, festivals and dinners i 
connected with lodges, regiments, the National Societies 
and similar organisations, there were frequent public lee- 
tures, panoramas, concerts and musieales, in which ap- i 
peared the best local and foreign talent; while itinerant } 
companies occasionally provided in this hall the less exelus- t 
ive amusements generally associated with minstrels, magi- 
cians, and similar entertainers. 

‘An event of special interest occurred in St. Lawrence iZ 
Hall prior to its completion. On August 8, 1850, some two i 
hundred prominent men and women of Buffalo visited i 
‘Toronto on the invitation of the City Council. ‘The Chief 
Justice Robinson, one of the palatial steamers of the day, { 
was chartered for the occasion and met the guests at ik 
Lewiston. In spite of rain the city was elaborately decor- i] 
ated, and a salute of cannon and a procession of weleome 
in the manner characteristic of the times made the Buffal- 
onians feel at home. A band, the national societies of St. 
| George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick, and the various fire 
companies in their regalia, escorted the visitors to the North 
American Hotel where dinner was served; and in the even- 
ing a Grand Ball was held in the partially completed St. 
Lawrence Hall. Evergreens, flowers and flags decorated 
the ballroom, which was “brilliantly lighted with gas laid 
for the occasion”; while a canvas passage led 600 feet to the 
old City Hall, where a midnight supper was served. ‘The 
Governor-General and Lady Elgin, the Speakers of both 





























Houses of the Legislature, and the Mayors of the two elties 
were among the prominent guests. The toasts were many, ih 
(/ including the Queen, the President of the United States, ik 
‘eattred Sylvester: Guide to Toronto, 1868, y. 102 i 
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General Washington and the Duke of Wellington, who was 
still living at that time, Mx. Justice Sill of the Supreme 
Court of New York was one of the speakers, but perhaps 
he was difficult to hear, for we learn that the remarks of 
Mayor Gurnett passed unheard owing to “the popping of 
‘champagne corks and the excitement created by 0 large an 
assembly busily engaged in showing their appreciation of 
‘the good things of this life”. The accommodation being 
insufficient, many partook of the banquet while standing, 
and afterwards dancing was resumed with spirit. 

‘The great event had a somewhat bitter aftermath, how- 
ever. A military review on the following morning was 
followed by a garden party given by Lord Blgin at his resi- 
dence, Elmsley House, near the corner of College and Yonge 
Streets, at which no members of the City Couneil were 
present because they were not invited. At the next meeting 
of that body a strong protest was embodied in a lengthy 
resolution of whieh the sum and substance was that sueh an 
action on the part of the Governor-General could not be 
considered as anything but “a wanton and intended insult 
for a gross neglect towards them as a body and towards 
those whom they represent”. ‘Though some portions of the 
press were inclined to treat the matter as a ood joke on 
“their worships”, yet it was a most unpleasant occurrence 
in an otherwise well-planned and nobly exeeuted gesture of 
goodwill towards the citizens of Buffalo. But the Governor's 
féte was none the less enjoyable to those present, and we 
learn‘? that “as the night advanced, gas illuminations 
in elegant devices and covering two sides of the villa wore 
Jit up and threw a brilliant Iight over the grounds. Fire- 


"See Middleton, op. ety Vol. T, pp. 245-6, and the Glabe, August 10, 
1880, 

‘This quotation ie from the Globe of Avgust 10, 1850, which containe 
a'ieseription running ¢o thea etlumns’ of he print. Lord 
Ieigins attitude no doube resulted from the somewhat cool re 
ception ‘which he had beon ‘accorded by the Clty ‘Counelt of 
‘Feronto ‘on ‘October 9 1849, wen he had but recently signed 
the Iebelifon Loscos Wil. Perhaps hie poitieal sagacity would 
hhave heen ‘more appreciated in the United States, for one of 
the fair Indios ‘of Bulfaly was suficiently aitracted by him to 

omewhat gushing language that, fhe would only 
fean polities and fake the stamp for the Presidency, 
the was confident he would sweep ‘every state of the Union! 

Bor Wurth interesting material concerning theme events ae 
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works followed soon after, and still later one of the bands 
was withdrawn from the lawn and placed at the services 
of the dancers. . . . Few persons present will fail to re- 
member with pleasure for many years to come Lord Elgin's 
Féte to the Citizens of Buffalo.” 

Many of the more celebrated events which took place in 
the St. Lawrence Hall are described in the previous chapter, 
bat some account will be given here of entertainments of 2 
ictly lighter nature." Among the travelling organ- 
jsations which visited the Hall in the fifties and sixties was 
that featuring “General” Tom Thumb. On one occasion the 
advertisement stated that he was accompanied by “his 

little wife, the fascinating Queen of Beauty, and 
Commodore Nutt, the $30,000 Nutt, (so called because he 
received that amount from P. 'T. Barnum for three years’ 
service), and Elfin Minnie Warren, the smallest lady of her 
age ever seen—all four weighing but 100 pounds”. As an 
extra attraction it is announced that Tom Thumb's wife 
“will wear the identical wedding costume as worn at Grace 
Church on February 10, 1863, when $60 was offered for a 
ticket to the wedding; here the same thing can be seen for 
a trifle”. Before the show commenced there was—as has 
Tong been customary with circuses and minstrel shows— 
a streot parade. 

Previous to the days of motion pictures there were 
numerous attempts to give graphical representations of 
popular subjects, usually with an accompanying lecture, or 
j with music on the tambourine or some sort of “musical 
machine”. There were figures in wax as well as illustrations 
of other kinds. Large numbers of pictures illustrative of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress comprised one entertainment, 
while others consisted of panoramas of Biblical themes, the 
Holy Land, and kindred subjects. 

‘Another performance, “sure to inculeate a high moral 
tendency and to warn every young man, and older one, too, 
‘who has commenced to tamper with the intoxicating glass”, 
was Verey's Zographicon, consisting of a lecture accom. 
panied by 150 views from The Pilgrim's Progress and 
Arthur's Ten Nights ina Bar Room. The allegorical repre- 




















‘The attractions outlined in the next few paragraphs were advertised 
‘on varlous oeeasions in the eightecnssiatles, 
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sentations and striking scenes were given “full and very: 
often touching and vivid explanations”, and were of a char- 
acter “calculated to give an elevated tone to the morals of 
the community”. 

It was early considered—and it still holds trae—that 
concerts, lectures and shows were more attractive to patrons 
if they were advertised as from London or New York. 
Friond’s Panorama of the British Teles was heralded as 
“direct from St. James’ Hall, London, England”, and the 
work is deseribed as “a moving panorama painted by Mr, 
Friend himself on over 50,000 fect of canvas”. The ex- 
hibitor is referred to as “the celebrated artist, vocalist, 
musician and entertainer”, who “will sing melodies, accom 
panying himself on different instruments, including a Grand 
Euphonium Piano”. Performers and lectures of this kind 
may be assumed to have been neither better nor worse than 
those of today; the best of them must have contributed 
greatly to the education and enjoyment of those who 
attended, 

Tt has always been characteristic of showmanship to 
| advertise produetions in a most bombastic and exaggerated 

manner. To this was added in the pioneer period, and later, 
an evident intention of attracting people to performances 
by announcing them in huge, almost unpronounceable 
words; possibly this was a recommendation in a day when 
education was not so generally diffused. We find, for ex- 
ample, the Papyrotamia, or gallery of paper euttings, which 
‘was shown in Meighan’s Ball Room, York, in 1827; and in 
the sixties a magician advertised his show as “the Grand { 
‘Thaumaturgie Psyehomanteum”, and himself as “the eele- 
brated artist and arch-magician, Professor Anderson, 
known throughout the civilised Globe as the Wizard of the 
North, and an Illusionist, Physicist, Thaumatist and 
i Traveller”, whose “Solvés de Prestidgitation constitute the | 
most marvellous entertainment in which, at any time, the 

attempt has been made to blend the highest seience with the 

most genial amusement”, 

‘The same high-sounding names were still further de- 
veloped in the advertisements of circuses and menageries 
of the sixties. J. B. Lent’s show was travelling through 

Canada West in 1862 under the name “Hippozoonamadon”, 
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which was described as “the largest exhibition in the world’ 
a combination of three circuses, a hippopotamus and 
elephant exhibition, and an aquarium. A word large enough 
to frighten the most learned savant is used to describe a part 
of the Hippozoonamadon—the Athleolympimantheum— 
which Mile. Ariane Felecia from Paris formed the main 
attraction, for she is described as “‘the most beautiful, 
graceful, daring and dashing equestrienne in the world”. 
Numerous other features, including the Grand Opera Band, 
were offered as a part of the Hippozoonamadon—and all for 
a mere twenty-five cent piece! 

In the following year J. B. Lent came around again, 
probably with the same show; but he had been able to in- 
vent for it a new name—Equescurrielum. In addition to 
the “unparalleled combination of three cireuses” there was 
“a troop of acting bears, the educated sacred Indian bull, 
leaping buffaloes and performing dogs and monkeys”. ‘The 














whole formed “a magnificent phalanx of exhibitions—per- 
feetion in every detail”; and, as before,—all for a quarter 
of a dollar. 


Several organisations of minstrels were playing in Can- 
ada West in the early sixties, among them being Christy’ 
and Sharpley’s; a similar performance was given by Kelly 
‘Theatrical Troupe. Some minstrel shows had a repertoire 
of “stock” plays, particularly of the more emotional and 
humorous types, and many of them had brass bands. With 
its light program of vaudeville and burlesque, broad comedy 
and sentimental melodrama, the minstrel show is a type of 
entertainment which has retained its popularity with the 
average amusement-seeker, for it does not require the same 
capabilities and attention that are necessary for the proper 
appreciation of the higher operatic and dramatic per- 
formanees. 

There were, however, many entertainments of a higher 
type in the Toronto of seventy-five years ago. Instrumental 
‘and voeal concerts by both local and foreign talent, and in- 
cluding the most famous operatic stars of the day, were not 
infrequent, while many citizens took an active part in the 
Philharmonie Society, the Toronto Voeal Musie Society, the 
‘Toronto Musical Union, and the Metropolitan Choral So- 
ciety, whieh were at one time or another prominent in the 
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musi fe ofthe cit Ul the mids mos on 
cars wereld in St. Lawresce Hal bu immediatly 
thereafter operas and cme operas st wel as comets 
and fare, wre bing prdueed In lrg hots atthe 
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livery stable near the corner of Richmond Street. Bond ran 
the first sight-seeing turnout with four horses, or ‘rubber- 
necks’ as they were called. Anyway it was a ‘swell turn- , 
out’. i 

“Next, towards Adelaide Street, was a new red brick 
house built and lived in by A. S. Irving, wholesale news- | 
dealer and publisher of ‘Irving’s Sheet Music’, a cheap 
edition of all the popular songs of the day. Next to his 
place, in one of two cottages in the rear of the lot, lived 
George Barton, a versatile actor and very clever. 

“Nearly all the married actors of the Holman Company. 
lived on Sheppard Street. My mother and her sister lived 
in the next two cottages on the front of the lot now oc- 
cupied by the Bell Telephone building. On the corner of 
‘Adelaide, facing Sheppard Street, there was @ row of two- 
storey white-briek houses. In the corner one Mrs. White 
kept a boarding house where some of the actors lived. Her 
son Was assistant carpenter at the new Royal Opera House 
about 1879, 

“On the west corner of Adelaide and Sheppard there was 
a big red-brick house that a doctor lived in, I just cannot, Hi 
remember his name now. Next, going north on the west 
side of Sheppard Street, there were two two-storey rough- i 
east houses. In the first a stage carpenter of the old i 
Royal Lyceum lived. He had served in the American war 
and when he eame back he erected a flagpole in the back- 
yard with the flags of all nations, I think, strung down the 
i sidelines or stays. Tt could be seen from the lane at the 

















side of the house. Next there was a large cottage in the 
rear of the lot, and then a two-storey rougheast house nearly 
‘opposite the Shaw house, where Allen Halford and his 
family lived, Allen Halford was the matinee idol of the 
Holman time.” 

As the years passed, still better theatres were erected in 
1 roronto. ‘The frst Grand Opera House was destroyed by 
fire on November 29, 1879, but in little more than two 
‘months’ time the new Grand Opera was ready for the open- 
ing performance. Replacing old St. Lawrence Hall as the 
fashionable centre of musical and operatic entertainment, 
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the two Grand Opera Houses long attracted the élite of the 
stage. 'The new theatre had a seating capacity of 1,750, and 
in the long list of operatic and dramatic stars who appeared 
there in the eighties were Adelaide Neilson, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Adelina Patti, Albani, E. H. Sothern, Fanny 
Davenport, Modjeska, Rose Coghlan, Lillian Russell, ‘Tom 
Keene, Clara Morris and Sars Bernhardt, several of whom 
retired from the stage only in recent years. ‘The earlier 
stock companies of the drama had long since given way to 
the travelling company, usually organised in New York, 
and Toronto audiences saw the best performances of the 
‘and until reeent years dramas and girl-and-musie 
shows provided Toronto's typical theatrical entertainment, 
But the “movies”, the “talkies” and the radio have com- 
bined with depressed business conditions to cripple the 
legitimate stage, and its society devotees—the “first- 
highters"—have consequently become almost a thing of the 
past. 

‘Musical education of a valuable type became available 
to many men as a result of the organisation of brass bands, 
so frequently in demand for processions, holidays and 

imilar celebrations. ‘There was a “York Band” at least as 
early as 1824, and others were later formed in imitation of 
those usually provided by the garrison units. Writing in 
1884 C. C. Taylor outlines the development of bands after 
the last regular regiment left the city in 1867: 

“The removal of the regular troops from Toronto by 
the English Government caused the want of a military band 
for several years, the Inst being that of the 18th Hussars, 
under command of Colonel Jennings. ‘That want has been 
well supplied of late years by the splendid bands of the 
volunteers: the Queen's Own, Mr. Bayley bandmaster, and 
Royal Grenadiers, with Mr. Toulmin, also the Governor- 
General's Body Guards, and the Garrison Battery of 
Artillery. Besides the fine band of C Company, Infantry 
School, which completes the list of military bands, there 
are the bands of Heintzman & Co., the Massey Manufactur- 
ing Co., and the Christian Brothers, all of which contribute 
to the pleasure of the citizens, and show a wonderful de- 
velopment of musical talent in our midst.” 
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VETERANS OF 18: 

ON SHERIFF Janvis’ LAWN, “ROSEDALE”, OCTORER 23, 1861 

‘The ton men in this notable group are, from left to right, Colonel 

George Duguan, Tev. ‘George Ryerson, ‘William Ton, Jacob’ Snyder, 

Rev. James ‘Richardson, Joseph Denne, William dc” Woodsh, James 
oss, Coldnel Liidgefond, George Hhdout, 














OFFICIAL CENTENNIAL LUNCHEON, Marci 6, 1934 


‘This historic gathering took place in. the Crystal allroom of the 
Kin Baan Hote 

















His Magzsry’s Ansuip R-100 Fiyine Over TonoNt0, 
August 11, 1930 

A bulling os lofty and beauiflas the Canaan Bank of Commerce 

Sheen beyond the fmagination of the eltlans of carly Toronto, 
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In the realm of “popular” musie we find that the latest 
pieces which could be purchased at A. & S. Nordheimer’s in 
1855 included a number reflecting the times of the Crimean 
War, and others more suitable to the dance. The follow- 
ing list contains the “biggest hits” of that day: The Queen's 
Leiter; Mother, is the Battle Over?; Sebastopol is Ours; 
Sebastopol is Won; The Battle of Alma; Barnum’s Baby 
Show Polka; Cupid’s Polka; and Vietoria Polka-Mazurka. 
The nearest approach in those discreot days to Gather Lip 
Rouge While You May or Pettin’ in the Park appears to 
have been The Rateatcher's Daughter. Among dances re- 
cently introduced were the highly-admired ~Bsmeralda 
Gallopade and Zingarella Mazurka, and Mr. Robertson, 64 
King West, was a prominent teacher of the latest steps. 
Lodges and fraternal societies have always provided 
facilities for social intercourse—whieh indeed, is their chief 
attraction for the majority of members. ‘The Masons, 
Orangemen, and a number of other associations date their 
origin upwards of a century ago, while other organisations 
have been of a more ephemeral nature. Of special 
signifieance were the National Societies of St. Patrick, St. 
George and St, Andrew, which were Iong prominent in 
social life in the towns and persist in some instanees to the 
present, though greatly changed in spirit and importance 
from the organisations of even half a century ago. 
Though the National Societies m Toronto date from 
1885.36, yet in earlier times prominent citizens frequently 
met at dinner on St. George's, St. Patriek’s or St. Andrew's 
Day. In 1822, for example, the “Sons of St. Andrew resid- 
ing in York celebrated the anniversary of the Saint by 
giving a dinner to the principal gentlemen of the place on 
the 80th ult. ‘The company, consisting of nearly forty 
persons, sat down to an elegant dinner at Forest’s Hotel”.*" 
In 1835.36, however, the three societies were more firm= 
ly established, and on April 28, 1984, the Toronto St. 
George's Society held its 101st annual banquet. ‘The numer- 
ous meetings, processions and balls held by these organ- 
Isations during the first half century of their history were 
illustrative of a close feeling of fellowship, characteristic 


“Upper Conada Gace, December 12, 1822, Sinllaely a St. George's 
‘inner was hed in 1824, but the Society dates trom 1885-6 
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of the times when many had but recently come from the 
Old Land. ‘The round of toasts and songs—ineluding The 
Fine Old English Gentleman, When I a-Courting Went and 
Old King Cole—was, perhaps, more attractive in a day of 
social drinking. Similarly the St. Andrew's Society of old 
enjoyed The Scottish Thistle, Wha wad na fecht for Charlie, 
The Miller of Fife, Scotland Yet and The Laird o Cockpen 
until the wee sma’ hours o’ morn; and their brethren of St. 
Patrick were regaled by the songs and stories of Auld 
Ireland, 

In 1841 many members of the St. Patrick's Society 
broke away because it was “managed on party prineiples”. 
‘The seceders, some 200 in number, formed the St. Patrick's 
Benevolent Society. A press account describes the cele- 
bration of “the day” in 1842, and in many respects it may 
bbe taken as typical of the festivals of the National Societies 
in Toronti 

“The anniversary of Ireland’s Patron Saint was duly 
celebrated by the two National Societies. We have copied 
from the Mirror an account of the proceedings ’of the St, 
Patrick's Benevolent Society, whose muster was larger than 
any ever made in this City on a similar occasion, The St. 
Patrick’s Society was as usual accompanied to the Cathedral 
by the Sister Societies of St. George and St. Andrew, wheré 
an excellent sermon was delivered by the Chaplain, Dr. 
‘McCaul, a gentleman who-stands deservedly high in public 
estimation. In the evening the members of the Society 
1ed together at the Ontario House, Ald. Dixon, President 
of the Society, in the chair, Ald. Dr. King acting as Vice- 
President. ‘The Presidents and Vico-Presidents of the St. 
George's and St. Andrew’s Society were present as guests, 
and several of the officers of the Garrison 

“The dinner went off well. No disturbances took place 
during the day. Owing to the inflammatory articles pub- 
lished by a portion of the press the Orangemen showed some 
intention of making a party display in the forenoon, and 
we were shocked to hear that Allan, the misguided 
vidual from whose house the murderous fire proceeded on 
the day of Messrs. Dunn and Buchanan's chairing, had the 
temerity to display an Orange flag. This was immediately 
removed by order of His Worship the Mayor, who deserves 
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great credit for his unceasing exertions throughout the day 
to preserve peace and harmony. 

“It is gratifying to be able to state that everything 
passed off in the most perfect good feeling, and we venture 
to hope that, in future the only rivalry between the two 
Societies will be in acts of benevolence to thelr country- 
men.” 

Tt seems that the Society applied to Mayor Sherwood 
for permission to use the City Hall on St. Patrick's Day, 
but the request was refused on the grounds that their 
activities did not constitute “a general interest”. ‘The Ex- 
aminer suggested that if this was a bar to admission all 
applications would be refused, for “it is notorious that the 
Hall has been granted to various Companies of Actors 
whose performances were disapproved of by a portion of 
the citizens as injurious to public morals. For a Iong time 
the congregation of Saint James’ Chureh attended Divine 
Serviee in the Hall, the Methodists have had tea parties 
there—in fact, as the address states, all sorts of uses have 
been made of the building”. 

‘The St. Andrew's Day celebration in the same year con. 
sisted chiefly of a dinner. Eleven main toasts, with ac- 
companying speeches and band music, were followed by 
fourteen “Voluntary Toasts and Sentiments”, whieh varied 
from the health of diverse personages to the success of the 
Press, the City, the Bench and Bar, and the Curling Club." 

But the elaborate dinners and processions of other days 
fave no more, and the associations have in reality beeome 
merely a “high festival of once a year”, a change due largely 
to the development of national feeling in Canada, and a 
corresponding diminution in the importance attached to 
original nationality after the passing of the earlier gener- 
ations who had come directly from the Old Land. Even in 
1858 the societies were in some quarters considered to have 
outlived their usefulness, a writer observing that, while 
they were still frequently of great assistance to newly- 
arrived immigrants, yet “our National Societies, formed 
for a purely benevolent purpose, may be considered to have 

"The Esaminer, March 23, 1842 
‘oMbid., March 16, 1842 
"S600 ibid, Decentber 7, 1842, 
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seen their day, and violence would not be done to the most 
sensitive feeling were they allowed quietly to fall into 
desuetude. ... We are all, or ought to be, Canadians, and 
whether of English, Irish or Seotch descent, it signifies very 
little to society unless we make ourselves good citizens”. 
Until almost the end of the century, however, they retained 
much of their original significance. 

‘Two other organizations long important in Toronto's 
social life came to an end in the seventies or eighties—the 
volunteer Fire Brigade and the Mechanies’ Institute. At 
first all citizens were expected to protect property en- 
dangered by fire, but in 1826 York had its first organised 
fire company. For thirty-five years the members, gradually 
inereasing in numbers, worked their hand fire-engines, held 
ft least monthly meetings, and provided social intercourse 
by means of processions, balls, competitions and other enter- 
tainments. The introduction of the steam fire-engine in 
1862 was the beginning of the end of volunteer fire com- 
panies, though a diminished membership remained for some 
years longer. 

‘The Mechanics’ Institute was instituted in York in 1831, 
‘and was long important in providing educational facilities 
for “the middle classes, working men and intelligent 
mechanies”, as a contemporary publication’* denominated 
them. In addition to a library and courses of lectures, the 
‘Toronto Institute held occasional exhibitions of fine and 
decorative arts, designing, fancy work and other crafts 
‘The Free Libraries Aet of 1882 did much to replace the 
activities of the Institutes by public libraries, and the Tor- 
‘onto assoeiation came to an end in the following year 

‘As the century drew to a close the social life of Toronto 
was in its essence not greatly different from that of the 
present, though developments in transportation, and equally 
reat changes in attitude towards social status and the 
conventions, have considerably altered outward appear 
ances. ‘The Island had become a noted centre of aquatic 
sports, carrying along the tradition of yacht clubs of the 
fifties and before; while the numerous debating, oratorieal 
‘and literary societies which followed the one organised by 
1G, P, Use]: The Handbook of Toronto, 1858. pp. 161-2 
"Cobourg Sentinel, January 17, 1868 
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| Dr. Strachan in 1831 appealed to many of the more highly 
educated. In 1879 a writer outlined the social clubs of 
{ Toronto in terms which, with some amplification, might 
| apply today: 
| “'"“Toronto literary and journalistic life has not as yet 
developed its club; though the growing professional status, 
and the inereasing emoluments of writers for the press, will 
no doubt see it rise at am early date to that dignity. Special 
| interests of a sovil, professional, or commercial character 
combine, however, to support one or two city clubs. The 
| Royal Canadian Yacht Club, we have already mentioned, 
has its habitat on the Island, "The National Club situated 
an Bay Strect, has a large membership drawn from the pro- 
fessfons, and from the captains of industry and commerce. 
‘The Toronto Club, on York Street, draves its membership 
from much the same source, with a sprinkling of the more 
Jeisured class, and some few sticklers for caste, The 
| United Empire Club, which, as the headquarters of Liberal- 
Conservatism in the city, styled itself the Canadian 
| Carleton, has recently disappeared. Its building, eentrally 











situated on King Street West, might be secured for a much- 
needed Merchant's Exchange, or, better still, a Free Public 
Library. The various societies, national and benevolent, 
have their respeetive lodge-rooms and halls in almost every 
section of the city. There are also.a number of rowing 
and swimming clubs, curling and skating-rink organisations, 
with several gymnasia, and that latest eraze of athleticism, 
a Bieycle Association 
‘The following description of the winter sports of the 
period of the semi-centennial has also a modern ring: 
| “The winter enjoyments consist of skating, curling, 
tobogsaning, and ice-boating, and for all of these the facil- 
ities are unlimited. ‘The bay in front of the city, with its 
thousands of skaters, with numerous rinks in all parts of 
the ety, which, under cover of splendid glass roofs, with 
comfortably heated dressing-rooms, and every convenience, 
| might well excite the envy of skaters who, for want of 
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SGmment in C.D. Mulvany? Toronto, Past and Present, 1884, 
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better, hasten to’the ‘Serpentine’ in London when ice has 
formed, and continue to use it long after it has lost its native 
purity, and when it would not tempt any small boy in Tor- 
onto to skim on its dark surface. Canada is indeed beauti- 
fal in her winter aspect 

“One eannot imagine how animated and brilliant is Tor. 
‘onto when she puts on her snowshoes, and gets herself up 
fon runners and fills all the air with the chimes of the sleigh- 
bells, There is an endless variety in design, and pattern, 
and colour of sleigh, and robe, and bell, and plume, and the 
streets look like Christmas as long as the snow lasts. Even 
the street ears feel the infection, and mount themselves on 
bobs (short runners), and jingle the loudest bells, and take 
the best half of the street. 

‘Robert J. Burdette, after a visit, asks: ‘Who are these 
in blanket suits? It is pleasant to tarry among people 
whose girls wade through the snow. Our fair Canadian 
cousins have no dread of discomfort. ‘The snow has no 
terrors for them, They dress prettily; and if there is a 
prettier ‘figure on the North American Continent than a 
daughter of Canada apparelled for the ice or the toboggan- 
slide, herself a part of the snow-drifted landseape, a picture 
of health and comfort that fairly softens the piercing wind 
into a sense of warmth, I have not seen it. She dresses in 
perfect harmony with the winter landscape. She has a 
complexion clear asthe ice of Ontario, and her warm blood 
shines through it rich as the flashes of the Aurora, graceful 
‘and free in every movement’. 

In modern times, however, the population of Toronto has 
s0 greatly increased that social life has become infinitely 
more complex. Amateur and professional sports have de- 
veloped through commercialisation, and many people who 
have never played a game delight to gather in stadium and 
arena to observe others. The rising standard of living has 
enabled the spending of much more money by the average 
person, and the great development of public entertainment 
since the invention of the motion picture, together with 
the new accessibility resulting from the use of motor-cars, 

















op. ity yp. 2134, ‘The best description of the semi 
‘cnteinislfelebration of 1884 is tobe foun in Henry Seadding 
‘ind J.C. Dents Toronto, Past and Present: Wiotorial and De- 
eviptive, 1888, pp. 30230. 
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makes it possible for people to congregate quickly and 
enjoy themselves in a manner which would have been 
beyond the comprehension of our pioneer citizens—though 
the modern development of radio has proven equally ef- 
fective in eliminating the necessity of leaving home in 
search of amusement. For now one may experience some of 
the “thrills” of the featured football or hockey classic, or, 
without moving from his own fireside, he may listen to 
‘Amos 'n’ Andy”, the Romanellis or Eddie Duchin, Tor- 
onto’s Mary-Pickford, Toscanini or Al Jolson—who was 
‘once, by the way, a bell-boy in the old Troquois Hotel, York 
Street. Apart altoxether from the entertainment value of 
the radio and the motion picture they have become strong 
forces for educational and cultural advancement; and they 
have aided in decreasing the rigidity of class distinctions 
‘and in creating that democratic feeling which, while by no 
means universal, characterises modern social life to a 
degree which would have astonished—even alarmed—the 
chief citizens of Toronto of old 
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KEY TO THE INDEX 


‘An exhaustive index has been compiled, but attention to 
the principles upon which it is based will enable the most 
effective use: 

1. Except where confusion might oceur, persons are 
listed only under their surnames and Christian names, 
‘Those whose names occur only as proprietors of taverns, 
stores, factories, entertainments, ete., are so indexed, and 
are not repeated as individuals unless their Christian names 
or other information concerning them makes such ad- 
ditional listing of value. 

2. All buildings of importance are indexed every time 
they occur, so that anyone interested in any particular aspect 
of local history may follow the references throughout the 
ook. 








‘To eliminate continual repetition and avoid con 
fusion the following subjects are indexed in one place only 
and appear under these general heads 

Cabs 

Dramas and Operas 

Ferries 

Inns, Taverns and Hotels 

Regiments 

Sailing-Ships 

Songs, Dances, Marches and Oratorios 

Steamships : 

4, Cross-references have been prov 
sidered valuable. 

5. Individual churches are indexed under their de- 
nominational names. 

6. Societies and other organisations are indexed under 
the names by which they are commonly known, the word 
“Toronto” being omitted unless {t appears to be an integral 
part of the name. 

7. Newspapers and periodicals are indexed under 
their names, and the place of publication of newspapers is 
given if it is outside Toronto, 

8, All authors cited or quoted in this work are indexed 
under their names, but the source of the reference is not 
repeated. Artists and their works are listed in the fore- 
‘matter but are not repeated in the index. 
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FOREWORD 


By CoLONEL THE HONOURABLE HERBERT A. BRUCE, 
RAM.C, M.D., L:R.C.P. Lono., FRCS, ENo., FACS. LL.D. 
‘EMeRrtus Provessor oF Suxcery, Universtry or Torowro. 
Member, BoaRD OF Governors, UNIVERSITY oF TORONTO. 
Kwient of Grace of THE ORDER or St. JonN. 
LIBUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF ONTARIO. 


In the year 1842 Charles Dickens described Toronto 
as a city “full of life and motion, bustle, business and 
improvement,” and it is the measure of Mr. Edwin Guillet’s 
accomplishment as a historian that he has succeeded in 
reproducing not merely the life of the past but its liveliness, 
and has set in motion not the all too customary marion- 
ettes of history books, conveniently labelled and dated for 
students, but the living, breathing men and women who 
laboured and fought, played games and danced, hunted 
and fished, skated and rode in sleighs, quarrelled and made 
friends, voted at elections, cooked meals, attended concerts, 
built schools, endowed churches, opened stores, and by 
strenuous faith built a great city. 

For over one hundred years the site on which Toronto 
stands has been a stage trodden by the feet of generations, 
—a stage across which has marched an unbroken succes- 
sion of men and women in search of a new life in a new 
country. As the years pass and as the drama is unfolde« 
with interludes of frank comedy, the stage becomes larger, 
more crowded. There are many entrances and exits; the 
actors are forever changing. And because of the indefatig- 
able energy of the community of people who form its 
dramatis persone, the very scene of all this activity ap- 
pears to change, although it is but the erection and substi- 
tution of new “properties” necessitated by the swift growth 
of the hamlet, the town, the city, by the inflowing tide of 
immigrants, by commercial development, and by all those 
exigencies of unpredictable circumstance of which these 
pages are so moving a record. 

The skill with which the author has extracted from 
historical sources the quintessential facts, that succession 
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of events which gives body and texture and form to this 
history, will be all the more adequately appreciated by the 
reader, Who is also the privileged spectator of these events, 
when he glances at the bibliography which is an informing 
appendix of this book. For it is a tribute not only to his 
industry in historical research, but indubitable testimony 
also to his merit as a historian that Mr. Guillet has sought 
to write not an easy, romantically coloured narrative which 
is plausible and ingratiating because it has a certain 
historic verisimilitude, but he has succeeded in the far more 
difficult task of presenting an authentic and authoritative 
marshalling of facts, ‘The result is that once again truth 
proves to be more interesting than fiction. Far from 
depriving his story of that glamour which a free use of 
the imagination is commonly supposed to give, the fidelity 
with which the author mirrors Toronto’s past invests his 
work, as the reader will see, with an urgency, a freshness, 
an inevitability of cause and effect which make it a vital 
record of millions of British subjects who, at one time or 
another, have made the city of Toronto their home. 
Therein lies the considerable feat which Mr. Guillet 
has accomplished. For it is given to but few historians, 
and they only the best, to recapture and preserve between 
the covers of a book the men and women of the past without, 
in the process, crushing the very breath of life out of them. 
Without that life they would appear to the reader as but a 
dull catalogue of names and descriptions, a number of 
wooden automatons dusty with age, colourless, and motiv- 
ated by nothing more than the ascertained facts of history. 
I congratulate the author, therefore, upon the success 
with which he has unearthed a dead past and presented it 
to us as a living spectacle. By so doing he has made not 
only an extremely valuable contribution to Canadian history, 
but he has produced a book of extraordinary interest. 
Innkeepers and taverns; fire brigades and military gar- 
risons; merchants; the coming and going of canoes and 
sailing-ships, schooners and steamships in the harbour; 
sidewalks and bridges and ferries; the old town pump, and 
the Island when it was still a peninsula; Orangemen and 
immigrants; soap and candle factories; horse-drawn boats 
and street cars; squatters and Indians; schools and forts 
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and blockhouses; pioneers and the streams that were often 
their only roads—the story of these is told in these pages. 
It is the story of more than a century, during which Toronto 
came into being and attained its present stature in this the 
one-hundredth year of its incorporation. 

Finally, as a visual aid to the imagination of all those 
who in these pages will relive the past, there are nearly 
two hundred illustrations, ‘They are most happily chosen. 
Looking at them, the reader is afforded those glimpses of 
the past which illuminate and are in turn illuminated by the 
author’s written account of persons and places and incidents 
of old. No verbal or written description, of course, can 
hope to rival in precision and compactness the presentation 
of the past in pictorial form—whether that form be etching, 
drawing or contemporary photograph. And it was doubtless 
the consciousness of this that led Mr. Guillet to make his 
story even more graphic by the inclusion of illustrations 
which alone and in themselves constitute a historical record 
of great value and absorbing interest. Outstanding among 
them are a large number from a publication of an earlier 
generation—the Canadian Illustrated News. As a result of 
research into the dusty pages of these rare volumes the 
author has been able to include fascinating sketches of those 
elements of city life which were so seldom recorded in 
pictorial form prior to the days of photography and the 
motion picture. Grand balls, soirées and receptions, 
partisan processions, riots and notable conflagrations are 
here depicted with remarkable fidelity, and they are repro- 
duced in this volume for the first time. 

T cordially invite the reader to raise the curtain and gaze 


upon “the swelling scene”. 
His rape AS cd 
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PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION 


‘THE recording of local historical material is a field which 
the enthusiast has largely to himself, for the professional 
historian, though in general a more highly-trained research 
worker, does not often delve deeply into local history. 
While such records may properly be considered as th: 
basis of national history there is a disposition in some 
quarters to regard them as trivial, and perhaps at times 
they are. But a nation is a collection of cities, towns and 
villages plus a great mass of rural inhabitants, and the de- 
velopment of any one district is perforce a cross-section of 
life as a whole; to which may be added in connection with 
Toronto that it has for more than a century been the capital 
as well as the most important city of Ontario, and its 
history is consequently something greater than merely an 
example of town life. Several million people have at one 
time or another lived in Toronto or have been closely con- 
nected with the city in political, economic or social relations, 
and more Canadian citizens are familiar with it than with 
any other city in the Dominion. 

Toronto is fortunate in having had among its inhabitants 
a very considerable number of men for whom the collection 
and compilation of records was a hobby in which they per- 
sisted with unlimited enthusiasm; and though in that con- 
nection one thinks immediately of the Rev. Henry Scadding: 
and John Ross Robertson, whose records of the past are the 
most extensive and valuable, yet there have been many 
others, among whom the editors of newspapers, directories, 
guidebooks, and other publications of the kind are in the 
front rank. Those, too, who, in an official capacity or other- 
wise, have been careful to preserve manuscripts, handbills, 
pamphlets and other fugitive material deserve the thanks of 
subsequent generations. In spite, however, of the large 
amount of historical information available, there are many 
subjects in which our knowledge is deficient, and in almost 
every instance the work of combining the present material 
into co-ordinate relation has been most difficult, a fact 
borne out by the mere recital of the numerous sources, 
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‘The files of newspapers, when such exist, form the back- 
bone of local history. Many modern publications elaborate 
upon lurid and sensational news items, but early news- 
papers, while containing a large amount of foreign news 
from two to five months old, often ignored local events 
which would now be featured in headlines. They did, how- 
ever, contain market reports and merchants’ “announce- 
ments”, and they usually recorded in great detail the most 
important social events—such as the celebrations accom- 
panying the visits of royalty and other distinguished 
personages, the parades and festivities connected with the 
Firemen’s organisations, the National Societies and other 
lodges, and the proceedings upon the occasion of the in- 
auguration of important public buildings. From these ac- 
counts and from other obscure sources the writer has drawn 
a large amount of fascinating material, almost all of which 
has never been available before; and much new matter has 
similarly been obtained from early travel literature and 
from unprinted records of the City Council and the various 
departments connected therewith. The printed sources are 
in almost every instance scarce if not rare. As also ap- 
plied in connection with the compilation of Early Life in 
Upper Canada, it has been an important part of the plan 
of this book to quote copiously from the original sources. 
This is undoubtedly valuable in itself, and at the same time 
reproduces material compiled by the enthusiasm of earlier 
writers whose works, if printed at all, are all but inacces- 
sible to the general reader; and while acknowledging our 
debt of gratitude by citing their work, we at the same 
time frequently add life and romance to subjects not in- 
herently vivid. Though in many instances quoted material 
could be greatly improved from a literary point of view, no 
change has been made in any of it except in the matter of 
paragraphing and punctuation, which has been modernised 
where necessary. A considerable number of errors in 
earlier publications have been discovered, but it is not 
claimed that none will be found in the present work; for, 
since many of the sources of information used by former 
writers have long since disappeared, there is in most 
instances no means of checking the material, and we are 
forced either to take it or leave it. 
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In presenting this volume to the citizens of Toronto the 
author wishes to express his indebtedness to some two 
hundred earlier writers whom he quotes, and whose labours 
have so enriched our city’s heritage of the past. Yet, 
although much has been written, the historical material 
hitherto published has in general been arranged in chrono- 
logical, topographical or biographical divisions, and but 
little effort has been made to assemble all available inform- 
ation in a topical arrangement. It is intended in this 
volume, consequently, to present—insofar as the scattered 
and often meagre records will allow—comprehensive ac- 
counts of some of the more important aspects of the de- 
velopment of the city, and, in other chapters, to describe 
in some detail the social, educational, cultural and religious 
life of its inhabitants; and as it is the first work in which 
an extensive bibliography and detailed references have been 
provided, readers and research workers will be able to 
locate the sources with a minimum of effort. 

During the preparation of the work many persons have 
co-operated in providing material or in offering suggestions 
concerning subjects upon which they are recognised author- 
ities. Colonel the Honourable Herbert A. Bruce, Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Ontario, has kindly written a foreword 
for the book, and others to whom the author is indebted for 
courteous assistance are Dr. George Locke, Miss Staton, 
Miss Smith and. staff of the Toronto Public Library; Mr. 
‘Arthur Wilgress, Miss King and staff of the Legislative 
Library of Ontario; Mr. T. A. Reed; Dr. A. H. Young; Mr. 
James W. Somers, City Clerk; Mr. R. C. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Works; Mr. V. M. Roberts, Librarian of the 
Toronto Harbour Commission; Mr. D. W. Harvey, General 
Manager of the Toronto Transportation Commission; Mr. 
Edward J. Tucker, Assistant General Manager and Seer‘ 
tary of the Consumers’ Gas Company; and Mr. H. C. 
Powell, Chief Statistician of the Toronto Hydro-Electric 
System. A number of individuals and corporations have 
permitted the reproduction of illustrations, and in each case 
they are so credited where they appear. The Public 
Library, particularly, has afforded every facility for the use 
for that purpose of the John Ross Robertson Collection and 
of rare items of Canadiana. My wife has again aided in 
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compiling the index and seeing the book through the press, 
and the publishérs, engravers and printers have co-operated 
fully in its technical production; Mr. T. Wilbur Best, in 
particular, has contributed greatly to the volume, not only 
as its publisher but by suggestion and enthusiasm arising 
from his well-known interest in Canadiana. 

As for the book itself it is based upon the same general 
plan as Early Life in Upper Canada, which met with the 
approval of the critics and the general public: the annota- 
tions and references in each chapter are independent of all 
others, and the bibliography and index have been similarly 
compiled. Since extensive treatment was given so recently 
to the American occupation of York and to Toronto’s part 
in the Mackenzie Rebellion these subjects are not re- 
peated in detail in the present work. Much miscellaneous 
material, it may be of value to point out, has been included 
within the confines of the first and last chapters, the con- 
tents of which alone are of a somewhat general nature. 
The illustrations, many of which have never been repro- 
duced before, are largely contemporary with the scenes 
portrayed, or have been faithfully drawn from the most 
accurate plans and descriptions available. The attempt has 
been made to produce a work comprehensive without being 
in any sense exhaustive; to be informative and accurate in 
statistical facts, but at the same time to elaborate upon 
material with strong human interest; to record the activities 
of the poor and humble as well as the life of citizens in 
high places; and to catch something of that public spirit and 
initiative which has always characterised the inhabitants 
of Toronto, and which, in the face of natural obstacles by no 
means small, has resulted in the great developments of the 
past century and a half. 


B.C. Gumer, 
Toronto, May, 1934. 
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TORONTO 
FROM TRADING POST TO GREAT CITY 





CHAPTER I 


Twe CENTURIES @F PROGRESS 


WHEN the first explorers visited the interior of America 
they followed the great waterways which had for centuries 
been the highway of the Indian. Well-defined portage trails 
supplemented river and lake where it was necessary to 
avoid waterfalls or make a short-cut between river systems, 
and one of the most noted of these was the Humber- 
Holland portage or, as it was long called, “the Carrying- 
Place of Toronto”. After the middle of the seventeenth 
century the portage was largely an Iroquois route, but its 
earliest use by a European appears to have been in 1615 
when Etienne Bralé passed southward from Lake Simeoe 
on a recruiting expedition for Champlain and his Huron 
allies, In after years, when the fur trade with French, 
Dutch and English posts developed on a large scale, le 
passage de Toronto was extensively used by Indian and 
trader, explorer and voyageur, and was coveted by each 
nationality. The site of Toronto was for over one hundred 
years, therefore, characterised chiefly by traffic with the 
Indians—particularly in liquor. 

‘The appellation “Toronto”, which was variously spelled, 
was probably first applied to Matchedash Bay, later to Lake 
Simcoe and, through faulty maps, to the Trent System 
generally, and finally to the district of which the trading 
post near the mouth of the Humber was the commercial 
outlet. Authorities do not agree upon the derivation of the 
name, but. the Indian equivalent of “place of meeting” is 
most generally accepted, both from their traditional employ- 
ment of the peninsula (now the island) for that. purpose, 
and from circumstances of the same nature arising from 
the continual use of portage and post by Indians and 
traders; it is quite probable, indeed, that the more general 
suggestion of “earrying-place” better suits the name’s 
significance. 

There is some evidence that a French trader was located 
near the Seneca village Teiaiagon (“a crossing’) as carly 


1 
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as 1668, and Joliet’s map of 1673 marks the village’s site 
as upon the east bank of the Humber near its mouth—its 
exact location was undoubtedly the district now called Baby 
Point. Again about 1720 a trading post, the Magasin 
Royal, was established by Sieur Douville. It is thought to 
have been at Teiaiagon, and was in successful operation for 
some ten years. Further official recognition of the import- 
ance of the district’ as a centre of Indian trade arose from 
the fact that British merchants at Chouéguen (Oswego) 
were attracting much of the commerce which had formerly 
passed to Detroit, Niagara and eastern posts; it was there- 
fore considered advisable by the French Government to 
establish a palisaded fort at a point which would protect the 
harbour as well as the trade route. The first fort which re- 
sulted from correspondence between the officials in Canada 
and the French Colonial Minister, Rouillé, was a small struc- 
ture mounting four guns, erected in the summer of 1750, on 
the east bank near the mouth of the Humber; and it was 
succeeded in 1751 by a more elaborate fortification com- 
prising several buildings, but located some two miles east- 
ward, at the foot of the present Dufferin Street. 

Though never a first-class trading post, Fort Rouillé, or 
‘Toronto, as it was more commonly called, carried on an 
annual trade of some 35,000 livres ($5,833), and its staff 
in 1754 numbered an officer, five soldiers, two sergeants and 
a storekeeper. During the early part of the Seven Years’ 
War it was frequently in danger of attack by the British, 
and in 1759 the French burned the post to prevent its 
capture. The remains of the works were distinguishable for 
over a century, but in modern times the encroachments of 
the lake wore away portions of the site.* In 1878 the ground 
was levelled and a pillar erected to mark the spot. 

The change of ownership of the land did not end trading 


+The most notable researches into the history of the Toronto Carrying- 
Place have been made by Mr. Perey Robinson, who published in 
1934 an exhaustive and scholarly work, Toronto during the 
French Régime, 1615-1793. This volume eontains so much that 
is new that it éntirely supersedes all partial accounts hitherto 
available, 
2A summary of the correspondence relating to the establishment of 
these posts, as well as travellers’ references to Fort Toronto or 
its ruins, may be found in EF, C. Guillet: Barly Life in Upper 
Canada. 1933, pp. 80 et seq. "The documents are in the Public 
chives of Canada, Correspondance Générale, Volumes 91, 93, 
and 97. 
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activities at Toronto, Almost immediately after the de- 
struetion of the fort several independent traders were estab- 
lished near the mouth of the Humber. One of these, Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau, commonly called St. John, had a post on 
the east side of the mouth of the river, which was on that 
account long called St. John’s Creek. In the early seventeen- 
sixties at least two .others—Messrs. Baby and Knaggs— 
were debauching the Indians by the rum trade, and in 1763 
British troops under General Gage seized Knaggs and his 
supplies. Among the most interesting descriptions of a 
journey across the Toronto Carrying-Place is that of the 
famous fur-trader, Alexander Henry, who tramped over 
the portage in 1764 while virtually a prisoner of the Indians. 
‘After a short stop on the north shore of Lac aux Claies 
(Simcoe), the expedition continued southwards: 

“On the 18th of June we crossed Lake aux Claies, which 
appeared to be upward of twenty miles in length. At its 
further end we came to the Carrying-Place of Toronto. Here 
the Indians obliged me to carry a burden of more than a 
hundred pounds’ weight. The day was very hot, and the 
woods and marshes abounded with mosquitoes; but the 
Indians walked at a quick pace, and I could by no means. 
see myself left behind. The whole country was a thick 
forest, through which our only road was a foot-path, or 
such as, in America, is exclusively termed an Indian path. 
Next morning at ten o'clock we reached the shore of Lake 
Ontario, Here we were employed two days in making 
canoes out of the bark of the elm tree, in which we were to 
transport ourselves to Niagara. . . . On the 21st we em- 
barked at Toronto, and encamped, in the evening, four miles 
short of Fort Niagara, which the Indians would not ap- 
proach till morning.”* 

In 1787 the British Government recognised the im- 
portance of the trade route by buying a considerable amount 
of the land from the ruins of Rouillé northward, the tract 
being the second district in Upper Canada to be purchased 
from the Indians, though the sale was not entirely com- 
pleted when the first palaver was held at the Carrying 
Place, Bay of Quinté, On August 1, 1805, a second meeting 
with the Indians took place on the Credit River, when 


®Alexander Henry; Travels and Adventures in Canada and the 
Indian Territories, 1760-76. 1807. pp. 179-80. 
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250,808 acres, made up largely of York, Etobicoke, Vaughan 
and King Townships, was transferred to British control 
for £1,700 sterling in cash and goods. 

Some years prior to the creation of the Province of 
Upper Canada the British Government had decided to 
establish a town at Toronto. In 1788, in fact, a site was 
surveyed by Alexander Aitkin at the order ‘of Lord 
Dorchester, and later in the same year Captain Gother 
Mann made similar investigations. Nothing resulted from 
these activities and plans at that time, but three years later 
Surveyor Augustus Jones was busy examining the same 
district. The first capital of the province, however, was 
Niagara (Newark), although Kingston desired the honour, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor himself would have preferred 
the present site of London when he learned that Fort 
Niagara, close by the infant capital, was in United States 
territory and about to be garrisoned by American troops. 
This choice of Simcoe’s, “Georgina-upon-Thames”, was 
made during his first tour of the Western District in 
February, 1793; but the Governor-General disallowed it, 
and Simcoe had to content himself with Dorchester’s choice 
of Toronto—at first intended to be merely an arsenal. 

When Surveyor Joseph Bouchette visited the Bay of 
Toronto in 1792 he noted that only two families of Indians 
dwelt in the dense forests which then covered the entire 
shores. The wigwams in which these Mississaugas lived 
had probably been constructed many years earlier, and had 
been used by various Indians passing back and forth over 
the trade route; for there is no record of a permanent 
Indian settlement on the site of Toronto, though references 
to the Indian village Teiaiagon, mentioned previously, are 
found in accounts of travel written in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century by such men as Hennepin and La Salle, 
both of whom visited the village on the Toronto River. 

From Mrs, Simeoe’s diary we obtain a knowledge of the 
Governor's arrival at Toronto, and of early life there, that 
was not available when Dr. Seadding wrote his Toronto of 
Old. On May 2, 1793, the Governor, accompanied by seven 
officers, made his first visit to Toronto, the expedition fol- 


“J, Bouchette: The British Dominions in North America. 1831, Vol. I, 
p. 89 fn, Bouchette's survey is dated November 15, 1792. 
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Reproduead by Courtesy of the Artist 


Fort Rouinus, 1751-1759 


This fort, at the foot of the present Dufferin Street, was the third 
‘French military post in the vicinity of Toronto. 





THE “OLD MILL” on THE HUMBER 
‘The Indian village Teiaiagon was in the right background. 


THE MovurH or THE HumBer RIveR 


in the French Period the 

and in trader Rousseau’s time called St. John’s Creek, 
‘The Carrying-Place ended at the French fort (later the site of 
Rousseau’s post), where now is situated the Silver Slipper Dance Hall. 
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lowing the shore line in a bateau around the head of Lake 
Ontario. Governor Simcoe was immediately impressed by 
the fine harbour, and set his men to work developing the 
site of the future capital. On May 13th Mrs. Simcoe wrote 
in her diary: “Colonel Simcoe returned from Toronto, and 
speaks in praise of the harbour, and a fine spot near it 
covered with large oaks, which he intends to fix as a site for 
a town.”* 

On July 29th Mrs. Simcoe sailed to Toronto on the sloop 
Onondaga, and the party camped in tents just east of the 
present Old Fort.. While the soldiers were clearing away 
the trees and preparing the “canvas houses”, the Governor's 
wife “went in a boat two miles to the bottom of the bay, and 
walked through a grove of oaks, where the town is intended 
to be built”. Soon after, Augustus Jones surveyed a series 
of lots on the shore of the lake from St. John’s Creek (the 
Humber) eastward, leaving spaces for proposed roadways. 
In his notes he mentions “the Blacksmith’s old house”, 
which Dr. Seadding suggests was a forge near the ruins of 
Fort Rouillé where the Indians and traders had repaired 
their implements and guns.’ 

For the first few weeks after its establishment the town 
was known as Toronto; but on August 26th the Governor 
changed the name to York, and at noon the following day 
a salute was fired in commemoration of the change, which 
was made to honour the Duke of York who had won a 
notable victory over the French. Some people objected to 
Simeoe’s policy of anglicising the place-names of Upper 
Canada: for instance, Isaac Weld, who travelled in Upper 
Canada in 1796, wrote: “It is to be lamented that the Indian 
names, so grand and sonorous, should ever have been 
changed for others. Newark, Kingston, York are poor 
substitutes for the original names of the respective places 
Niagara, Cataraqui, Toronto.” Weld also mentions that 
before he arrived in Niagara “orders had been issued for 
the removal of the seat of government from Niagara to 
Toronto” (Weld would not use the new names!) ; and he 


‘Diary of Mrs. John Graves Simcoe, May 13, 1793. 
Ubid., July 20, 17 


‘Henry Scadding: History of the Old French Fort at Toronto, and 
ite Monument. 1887. p. 29. 
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says that “the projected change is by no means relished by 
the people at large”.* 

The first official plan of York harbour, drawn in 1793 by 
Alexander Aitkin, shows the townsite to the west of the 
Don, the proposed battery on Gibraltar (now Hanlan’s) 
Point, and the barracks to the east of the present Exhibition 
grounds; this was very different from the plans in the sur- 
vey of 1788. Simcve tried to prevent York from becoming a 
straggling village by setting asit» the entire waterfront of 
the western section of the Bay as a Garrison Reserve, and 
to his action we owe the availability of the land for the great 
Fair over three-quarters of a century later. Until modern 
times the island-was a peninsula, joined to the mainland at 
the foot of the present Woodbine Avenue. ‘The small sandy 
connection was gradually weakened, and in 1858, when the 
waters of Lake Ontario broke through during the course of 
a heavy wind, the island was created. 

Apart from the military works, no buildings were 
erected in York until 1794, when the first homes of officials 
were built. In Simeoe's time the boundaries of the town 
were George Street on the west, Ontario Street on the east, 
Duchess Street on the north, and Palace (Front) Street on 
the south. The main thoroughfare was King Street. 
Ontario Street appears to have followed the course of the 
trail leading to the canoe landing, where it was usual to 
carry small boats across the narrow neck of land between 
the lake and the bay. Palace Street was so called because 
of the plans to erect a residence for the Governor there, 
[though the structure became the Parliament Buildings; and 

rom 1797 to 1824 the seat of government was at the corner 
of Parliament (now Berkeley) and Palace street) 


‘We owe to Mrs. Simeoe's artistic ability the only pictures 
of York before 1800, and from her diary we catch a glimpse 
of life there during the first, years of the town.’ She de 

cribes rides she took on the peninsula, and along the north 
shore of the lake “till we were impeded by large trees on the 
beach”; of rowing in “Mr. Grant’s (the surveyor’s) boat to 
the highlands of Toronto. They appeared so well that we 


sIsaac Welds Travels through the States of North America. 1799. 
p. 296, 

John Ross Robertson, tho editor of Mrs, Simeve's diary, reproduce 
most of her Canadian sketches, ere eprodueat 
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talked of building a summer residence there and calling it 
Scarborough”.** On another occasion she “walked two mile 
to the old French Fort, but: there are no remains of any 
puilding there”. One day some Ojibway Indians “brought 
the Governor ‘a beaver blanket to make his bed’, as they 
expressed themselves; . . . . and invited him to visit their 
country”.? On September 11, 1793, Mrs. Simeoe “rowed 
six miles up the Don to Coons’, who had a farm under a hill 
covered with pine”. The diary contains a detailed account 
of the Governor's trips northward to Georgian Bay and 
westward to Detroit, expeditions which were made by canoe, 
or on sleds in winter.'* 

During the spring of 1794 Castle Frank, a combined 
summer residence and Government House, was built; it was 
a frame building, on the heights overlooking the Don Valley, 
just beyond the northern boundary of the present St. James’ 
Cemetery. The location was very dear to the Simcoes, but 
after they left Canada the building was but little used, and 
in 1829 was burned by a fire left by careless fishermen. 

‘The first bridge over the Don was known as Playter’s 
because it was on land granted to Captain George Playter, 
an early Loyalist settler in York. The bridge was located 
at the foot of Winchester Street, and Mrs. Simeoe thus 
describes it: “I passed Playter’s picturesque bridge over 
the Don; it is a butternut tree fallen across the river, the 
branches still growing full leaf. Mrs. Playter being 
timorous, a pole was fastened through the branches to hold 
by. Having attempted to pass it I was determined to pro- 
ceed, but was frightened before I got half way.”" Mrs. 
Simcoe had another adventure in June, 1796, when she and 
and her little daughter Sophia accompanied the Governor on 
a lake trip during a severe storm. They were proceeding 
east from Burlington in a canoe and were surprised how 
well their frail boat rode the waves; but Mrs. Simcoe felt 
much more at ease when they landed at the mouth of the 
“Diary, August 4, 1793. 

‘bid. August 5, 1793. 

“[bid., August 9, 1793. 

*Ibid., September 11, 1793, 

'Ibid., September 25, 1793, et seq. 
SIbid., July 6, 1796. 
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River Credit, where “numbers of Indians resort to fish for 
salmon’.!° 

\ Governor Simcoe wished York to be a very English 
town, but under his régime it developed chiefly as a 
military establishment. The garrison of some 200 Queen's 
Rangers formed the great bulk of the population, and these 
men were set to work constructing buildings and opening 
up roads, especially Yonge and Dundas Streets. ‘The fort of 
Simeoe’s day was on the bay shore, with Garrison Creek 
on two sides of it) As will be described shortly, the mili- 
tary works were quite extensive; but none of them survived 
the American occupation of 1818, the present structures 
having been erected at various times after the close of the 
War of 1812. 

Advertisements in Upper Canada’s first newspaper give 
us some knowledge of the early development of York. In 
the Niagara Upper Canada Gazette, or American Oracle of 
July 10, 1794, appears the following: “Wanted—Carpent- 
ers for the public buildings to be erected at York. Ap- 
plications to be made to John McGill, Esq., at York, or to 
Mr. Allan MacNab, at Navy Hall.”* John Ogden visited 
York, “called by the natives Torento”, and observed the 
preparations: “A town is here in great forwardness, and 
should the seat of government be removed from Newark 
thence, as is contemplated, it will soon become a flourishing 
place” : 

The first few years of the town were filled with 
activity, and the soldiers did the greater part of the work. 
A landing-pier and a canal or navigable opening into 
Garrison Creek was also being construeted, a warrant being 
signed by the Lieutenant-Governor authorising the Com- 
missioner of Stores, Mr. McGill, “to supply from time to 
time from the Government stores such quantities of rum as 
may be required to be given to the men (Queen’s Rangers) 
employed on the wharf and canal at York”. 


w8Ibid., Tune 16, 1796. 
“Upper Canada Gazette, July 10, 1794, 
‘John Ogden: A Tour throuyh Upper and Lower Canaila. 1799. pp. 


‘Quoted in Henry Scadding: Memoirs of Four Decades of York, 
Upper Canada, 1884, p. 21. 
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From a report®* concerning public property in Upper 
Canada, issued by the Hon. Peter Russell in 1799, we learn 
the extent of the first military works at York. "A saw-mill 
had been erected on the Humber to supply boards and other 
materials. Round log huts were constructed in 1793 and 
1794 as quarters for the Queen's Rangers, as well as a 
similar structure in the latter year for the commissary of 
stores.“{Canals, locks and wharves were built at the Gar- 
rison to aid in landing provisions and supplies safely, and 
to provide a shelter for the three bateaux. A bridge was 
also constructed there, and a roadway pushed westward as 
Yar as the Humber, presumably as part of Simcoe's pro- 
jected highway, Dundas Street. 

In 1795 a powder magazine of squared hemlock logs was 
erected, and the intervals between the log huts were 
gradually stockaded; a similar protection was raised in 
front of the huts on the Parade, and gates with locks and 
bars were put up. A large blockhouse barracks was also 
constructed and occupied by the soldiers, and a storehouse 
of two storeys for the Indian presents, The Hon. Peter 
Russell states that 40,000 bricks had been supplied at one 
time or another for the building of new barracks, chimneys 
and ovens. 

‘Two one-storey brick buildings, originally intended as 
thé wings of a residence for the Lieutenant-Governor, were 
erected in the town. They were each twenty-five feet by 
forty, and were about 100 feet apart. The houses in their 
rear were advanced to the front as guardhouses, and some 
of them were later incorporated into a sort of gallery or 
passageway between the brick wings; here it was that the 
sessions of the second parliament of Upper Canada were 
held, and the building served also as a court of justice, 

In 1795 La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, a French duke, 
found about twelve houses in York, chiefly located along the 
Bay near the Don. One of these was the Scadding cottage, 
erected in 1796 on the east side of the Don; this is the York 
Pioneers’ log house now located in Exhibition Park. The 
Duke shared in the love of his nation for the United States, 
and consequently grasped the opportunity to cast a slur on 


*Report: concerning public property in Upper Canada, 1799, ‘This 
valuable document is in the Toronto Public Library. 
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William Berezy’s settlers in Markham Township, who had 
in the previous year abandoned the Pulteney settlement 
across the lake, in the Genesee River district, and had come 
to Upper Canada. In deseribing York he says: “The in- 
habitants do not possess the fairest character. One of them 
is the noted Baty, the leader of the German families. . . . 
In a circumference of 150 miles the Indians are the only 
neighbours of York.” The reference was undoubtedly 
intended, therefore, to apply to the German settlers up 
Yonge Street, though it must be admitted that there were 
some inhabitants of York to whom it would have been more 
applicable. 

When the Simcoes left York on the Onondaga, on July 
21, 1796, Mrs, Simcoe felt so badly that she wept all day, 
for the town was about to take on a new importance as the 
capital of Upper Canada, the climax of the plans of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and his wife who had so thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves in the little garrison settlement in the 
wilds; they had been the founders of the town which was 
soon to be variously called “Little”, “Muddy”, or “Dirty” 
York. 

One of the noted achievements of Governor Simcoe was 
the opening of Yonge Street to Lake Simcoe. The road had 
been commenced both by the Rangers and by Berezy's 
settlers in 1794, but it was not open for the whole distance 
until February 16, 1796. Augustus Jones was the surveyor 
in charge of this work, as of many other early surveys in 
Upper Canada, Simcoe’s dream of a highway across the 
province from east to west was not realised until long after 
his death, though a start was made in 1793 on some sections 
of Dundas Street west of Burlington Bay. 

After Simcoe’s departure, Acting-Governor Russell 
wrote from Niagara to an official in York that, as the legis- 
lature would meet there on the 1st of June, “You will there- 
fore be pleased to apprise the inhabitants of the town that 
twenty-five gentlemen will want board and lodgings during 
the session, which may possibly induce them to fit up their 
houses and lay in provisions to accommodate them”.* The 
*1La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt: Travels through the United States of 

North America, 1799, Vol. 1, p. 269. “Baty” is presiimably 
a translator’s error for “Berczy”. 
22Seadding, Four Decades of York, p. 28. 
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officials of the government sailed in the Mohawk for York, 
at the end of May, 1797. Perhaps they were not all taken 
care of satisfactorily, for a traveller who visited the town 
in 1798 described it as “a dreary dismal place, not even 

ing the characteristics of a village. There is no 
church, schoolhouse, nor in fact any of the ordinary signs 
of civilisation. There is no inn; and those travellers who 
have no friends to go to, pitch a tent and live there while 
they remain”? It would appear, however, that Abner 
Miles’ Inn was in operation at that time, but the accom- 
modation was not extensive. 

In 1797 York consisted of twelve city blocks immediately 
north of the Parliament Buildings, which were located close 
to the waterfront at the foot of Parliament (now Berkeley) 
Street. Six of these blocks were on the north and six on 
the south of the present King Street, and most of the street 
names were in honour of the Royal Family. At that time 
even Church Street was remote from the business district 
of York, while the present corner of King and. Yonge 
Streets was not even a cross-road! Upper Yonge Street 
was approached by a trail along the route of the present 
Parliament Street, the section of Yonge Street below York- 
ville having fallen into disuse soon after it was opened by 
Surveyor Jones, Hospital (Richmond) Street and Lot 
(Queen) Street were the usual routes by which one entered 
the town. Russell Abbey, the residence of the President of 
the Provisional Government of Upper Canada, was located 
at the corner of Palace and Princes (now Princess) Streets. 

In the early years of the new century all the buildings in 
York were of wood except the parliamen’ buildings and 
Quetton St. George's general store; and almost all were of 
log construction, though frame clap-board houses were 
occasionally found. John Ross Robertson states that St. 
George’s brick store was erected in 1807, but, as in his 
reference to the government buildings’ being of wood, he is 
mistaken in saying that the bricks brought by St. George 
from the United States were the first used in York. George 
Heriot states that the government (parliament) buildings 


“Memoirs of Mys, Breakenridge, daughter, of Ds. W. W, Baldwin, 


‘quoted in William Cam 
Canada, 1869. pp. 580-1. 


History of the Settlement of Upper 
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were of brick, and if further proof is necessary it is sup- 
plied by the journal of David Thomson, the first settler 
in Scarboro Township. Thomson was employed as mason 
and brick-layer in York in 1797, and noted in his account 
book on July 26th that he began “to wall the government 
brick houses”; and he also stated that 53,500 bricks at 
17s. 6d. per thousand were used, the cost totalling 
£46 16s. 2d. The government house, of residence for the 
lieutenant-governor, must not be confused with the parlia- 
ment-house which in early times was always referred to as 
“the government buildings”. Russell Abbey, where the 
Hon. Peter Russell lived—and died, was erected in 1798, 
and George Heriot considered that it was “sufficiently com- 
modious for the present state of the province”. 

The material development of York during the next few 
years was very gradual, but many events are of interest in 
that they form the very foundation stones of a great city. 
“Our Town of York", as the governors called it in their 
proclamations, remained a very small settlement for a 
quarter of a century. Officials, merchants and tradesmen 
gradually occupied the original townsite and spread west- 
ward along the shore towards the Garrison, but, at no point 
did the straggling town extend northward more than a few 
hundred feet. Dr. Seadding describes the course of de- 
velopment as commencing at the government buildings, 
“the Westminster of the New Capital”, and spreading along 
its “Strand” towards the fort: “Growing slowly westward 
it developed, in the customary American way, its hotel, its 
tavern, boarding-house, wagon factory, tinsmith shop, 
bakery, general store, its lawyer’s office, printing office, and 
places of worship.”** 

In 1797 George Street was the western boundary of the 
town, but in June of that year, D. W. Smith drew up a 
Plan for the Enlargement of York by which Peter Street 
was the new boundary. For some years, however, com- 
paratively few of the inhabitants lived west of George 
Street. A small wharf stood at the foot of Frederick 


21George Heriot: Travels through the Canadas. 1807. p. 138. See also, 
in connection with the references in this paragraph, John Ross 
Robertson: Landmarks of Canada: What Art has done for 
Canadian History. 1917. p. 84. David Thomson's aceount book 
is quoted in David Boyle: he Township of Scarboro. 1896, p. 37. 
2Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. p. 28. 
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Street, and above the beach, on an embankment some ten or 
fifteen fect high, was a path often used as a promenade. 
The shores of the Bay were in most parts well covered with 
a growth of small cedars, while the waters abounded with 
rushes and seaweeds. Mosquitoes were consequently very 
numerous, and the inhabitants of York were frequently 
stricken with intermittent fever carried by the mosquitoes 
and aggravated by the general dampness of the climate, 
which also led to severe colds, or agues as they were long 
called. At the mouth of the Don was an extensive marsh, 
and early plans of the town note that the inhabitants are 
permitted to cut the hay in these beautiful meadows. 

Soon after York replaced Niagara as the capital the 
official publication of the government was transferred to 
the town. The original name of the newspaper was The 
Upper Canada Gazette, or American Oracle, and the first 
number to be printed in York appeared on October 4, 1798. 
‘Another result of the increased importance of York was 
that a post office was established there in 1799. ‘The publi 
mail was brought at infrequent intervals by couriers or 
other travellers on foot, horseback or in sailing-ship, though 
a purely governmental service by Schenectady boat began 
in the summer of 1794 and was carried on weekly during 
the season of navigation. The York postmaster appears to 
have had his share of troubles, and announces his resig- 
nation in 1801: 

“To prevent disappointment and trouble, the public is 
requested to take notice that some time ago Mr. Willeocks 
resigned his place as Postmaster for York, his reasonable 
charges for the rent of an office, stationery, fire, candles, 
and a servant to attend being disputed; although by his 
assiduity and attention the revenue was productive beyond 
expectation, as appears by the accounts he rendered and 
the money he remitted to the Postmaster-General at 
Quebec. 

‘The inhabitants of York at the close of the century con. 
sisted largely of the garrison and the official class. In ad 
dition to the merchants and tradesmen to be found in 
any town, there were also a few members of the pro- 
fessions and a number of negroes, some of whom were 
"Upper Canada Gazette, December 19, 1801. 
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slaves of the officials, while others had escaped from the 
United States. ' Among the earliest families to settle in or 
near York were the Denisons, Baldwins, Allans, Ketchums, 
Crookshanks and Playters; while the official class included 
Peter Russell, John McGill, John Small, Thomas Ridout, 
Captain Lippincott, William Jarvis and William Willcocks, 
One of the first lawyers in York was Dr. Baldwin, who 
added that profession to those of medicine and teaching, 
which presumably had not proven sufficiently remunerative. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1803, and carried on all his 
professions for some years. In 1800 Chief Justice Elmsley 
presided over the Court of King’s Bench, and he was 
assisted by Mr. Justice Powell and Mr. Justice William 
Henry Alcock. 

Many other aspects of early life in York are treated 
separately and need not he repeated here; but it may be said 
that in general the town was a mere police village in size, 
and it was for many years governed by the township meet- 
ing, supplemented in respect to the issuance of licences and 
the enforcement of law by the Court of General Quarter 
Sessions of the Home District, of which it was the only 
town. Some interesting details of activities in York may be 
obtained from the minutes of this court. The arbitrary 
appointment of citizens to the position of Constable, 
Collector of Taxes, Pathmaster, ete., was not always ap- 
preciated by the recipient of the office, and frequently was 
refused on conscientious or other grounds. In 1800, for 
example, Samuel Marther said “he would never serve the 
office of Constable", and Robert Willson also declined 
serving.” They were given two days to provide substitutes 
or pay the fine, which was usually £2. On one occasion an 
official benefitted financially by this system of compulsory 
public service and alternative fines. The Court records 
show that “in 1816 the Magistrates appointed John 
Murchison Town Clerk without consulting him. On his 
modestly pleading that he did not consider himself capable 
of holding that exalted office they fined him £2 for contempt 
and appointed Jonathan Cawthra instead. The latter, on 
refusing, was also fined £2. Then Jonathan Post was ap- 


"Minutes of the Court of General Quarter Sessions, April 28, 1800, 
See Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1922, p. 5. 
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pointed and in turn fined £2 for refusing. Finally one Wm. 
Barber was called in and accepted. He got his reward in 
the next month by being allowed to keep the three fines in 
addition to his salary”.** 

‘A pound in which to place wandering hogs and other 
animals was early established in York. In 1800 the mem- 
pers of the Court ordered “that the Pound in the Town of 
York do contain the one-eighth of an acre, that it be a 
square of 52 feet each side, and that it be divided, for the 
present, into three Compartments”. Poundkeepers were 
entitled to receive the following fees for impounding 
animals: 

For each horse 2s. 6d. 
For each ox 28, 
For each pig or hog 1 

For each sheep Is. 

‘At the next meeting, however, it was stipulated that the 
poundkeeper should be entitled “to ask and to receive the 
sum of Five Shillings for each and every Hog he shall take 
up and empound”.® Ten years later it was decided to 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor for a piece of ground 
opposite the Gaol for the purposes of a pound. Hugh 
Carfrae agreed to erect the enclosure “at the rate of 1s. 
Halifax Currency per picket, and to be six feet from the 
ground and pointed, to be completed this fall, and agrees to 
wait ‘till April for his pay, with interest thereon”. Very 
stiff penalties were enforced against anyone guilty of 
“pound-breach” (stealing impounded animals), and fines 
imposed upon those who failed to keep their swine at home. 
John Murehison, when called before the Court for allowing 
his hogs on the street, made the unique plea “that the 
swine by underminding its stye forced his way out” 
even though not particularly grammatical it was successful 
in enabling him to eseape a fine. 

Hugh Carfrae, gaoler in 1810, also placed pickets 
around the gaol of the Home District, receiving for the 
#8J, Edmund Jones: Pioneer Crimes and Punishments in Toronto and 

the Home District. 1924. p. 151. 
Minutes, April 23, 1800, See Report, p. 6. 
‘bia,, July 8, 1800. Report, p. 7. 


Sbid., September 1, 1810. ‘Report, p. 168. 
nes, Op. city, Dp. 143. 
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work 1s. 10d. per picket. The agreement made between 
him and the magistrates stipulated that “each picket is to be 
squared and joined close together and to be placed four feet 
in the ground; that those pickets which ean afford to make 
two are to be sawed by Carfrae for that purpose, and paid 
for exclusively by the Court; and also that the nails and 
spikes requisite, for putting up said pickets as well as rib- 
band for strengthening the work are to be paid for or found 
by the District; and lastly that Hugh Carfrae do perform 
and completely finish the said undertaking on, or before the 
first day of June, 1810". 

In the following year the gaol had to be repaired, and, as 
there were no spike nails available in York apart from 
those in the King’s Stores, application was made to the 
Lieutenant-Governor requesting that he direct that a re- 
quisite number be furnished from that source. Upon the 
Clerk of the Peace making an official call upon the Hon. 
Francis Gore he issued an order for 1500 spike nails for 
the purpose." Times have greatly changed since the day 
when one visited the highest official in the province on such 
business. 

‘There has been criticism of the Toronto Gaol in recent 
years, but conditions are greatly improved over those de- 
seribed by the Sheriff in 1811. He wrote to the Court “that 
the Prisoners in the Cells of the Gaol of the Home District 
suffer much from Cold and Damp, there being no method 
of communicating heat from the Chimnies, nor any Bed- 
steads to raise the Straw from the Floors, which lie nearly, 
if not altogether, on the ground”. The Sheriff suggested, 
therefore, “that a small Stove in the Lobby of each range of 
Cells, 2 rough Bedstead for each Cell, together with some 
Rugs or Blankets, will add much to the Comfort of the un- 
happy Persons confined”. After the matter was thus 
brought to their attention the Magistrates ordered “that the 
Treasurer do procure two small Mettle Stoves, and pipes, 
and direct them to be put up in the Lobby of each range of 
Cells, and furnish such Bedsteads, Blankets or Rugs as may 
be found necessary for the Prisoners”.** 


"Minutes, November 1, 1809. Report, pp. 148-9. 

“Jbid., May, 4, 1811. Report, p. 186. 

sheriff John’ Beikie’s letter to the Court may be found in the 
Minutes of December 4, 1811. Report, pp. 2034. 
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‘The days of slavery in Canada seem very remote, but in 
early York they were a reality. Two items in Court records 
concern the slaves of William Jarvis, who was, by the way, 
Chairman of the Court. On January 16, 1801, Kitty, a 
negress, was brought before the magistrates for sentence, 
having previously pleaded guilty to a charge of assault. 
Upon the application of her master, however, she was dis- 
missed and ordered to return to her duty, “on which con- 
dition the punishment of whipping has been remitted”; but 
she replied she was not guilty and would not return to Mr. 
Jarvis, whereupon she was remanded to prison.'* In 1811, 
when Thomas Ridout was Chairman of the Court, William 
Jarvis informed the magistrates “that a Negro Boy and 
Girl, his Slaves, had the Evening before been committed to 
Prison for having stolen Gold and Silver out of his Desk”, 
and he prayed that some action might be taken against them 
and against one Coackley, “a Free Negro also committed to 
Prison on suspicion of having advised and aided the said 
Boy and Girl in Eloping with their Master’s property”. It 
was decided that the boy should be committed to prison, the 
girl sent back to her master, and Coackley discharged." 

A pleasant description of York as it appeared in the 
early years of the century is given by George Heriot, 
Deputy Postmaster-General, who wrote that the town, 
“according to the plan, is projected to extend to a mile and 
a half in length. .. , The advancement of this place to its 
present condition has been effected within the lapse of six 
or seven years, and persons who have formerly travelled in 
this part of the country are impressed with sentiments of 
wonder on beholding a town which may be termed hand- 
some, reared as if by enchantment in the midst of the 
wilderness”. Viewed from a point near the Don, “the scene 
is agreeable and diversified; a blockhouse, situated upon a 
wooded bank, forms the nearest object; part of the town, 
points of land cloathed with spreading oak trees, gradually 
receding from the eye one behind another, until terminated 
by the buildings of the garrison and the spot on which the 
governor's residence is placed, compose the objects on the 
right. The left side of the view comprehends the long 


“Minutes, January 16, 1801. Report, p. 14. 
"Ibid, March 1, 1811. Report, p. 174. 
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peninsula which encloses this sheet of water, beautiful on 
account of its placidity, and rotundity of form; the distant 
lake, which appears bounded only by the sky, terminates the 
whole”. The following additional details are quoted from 
a book published in 1805: 

“The society of the place is highly respectable, and its 
hospitality is experienced by every visitor... . The town 
is not large, but well furnished with every necessary con- 
venience, and the market is well supplied... . There are 
several respectable private stores, but goods are rather 
high. . .. The River Don empties itself into the harbour a 
little above the town, running through a marsh which, when 
drained, will afford most beautiful and valuable meadows. 
This has already been effected in a small degree... . The 
long beach or peninsula affords a most delightful ride or 
walk, and is considered as so healthy by the Indians that 
they frequently resort to it when indisposed.”*” 

Yet “Little York”, as it was often called, was little 
better than tithe wilds at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, for there were occasional visits of bears and 
wolves. Bay Street is said to have once borne the name 
Bear Street because Mr. Justice Boulton’s horses attacked a 
bear in their pasture in the vicinity. Joseph Willcocks’ 
letters contain descriptions of similar events. On November 
3, 1800, he wrote: “There was a great depredation com- 
mitted the night before last by a flock of wolves that came 
into the Town. One man lost 17 sheep; several others lost 
in proportion”.” He also describes how “two great. bears 
. +. took away two pigs. They carried the pigs in their 
arms and ran on. their. hind legs”. In1809 Lieutenant 
Faweett of the 100th Regiment killed a bear in George 
Street by cleaving its head with his sword! 

At the close of 1803 the town plot of York measured 


"Heriot, op. cit., pp. 188-9. 

sD'Arey Boulton: Sketch of His Majesty's Province of Upper 
Canada. 1805, pp. 45-6. ‘The last two sentences appear to have 
been copied from the ‘notice of the town in D. W. Smith: A 
Short Topographical Description of His Majesty's Province of 
Upper Canada, .. . 1799. 

‘Joseph Willcocks to Richard Willeocks, November 3, 1800, quoted 
in W. R. Riddell: Life of John Graves Simcoe, 1927. Notes to 
Chapter’ XX, p. 292, 

“Ibid. August 31, 1800, 
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420 acres, and there were 456 inhabitants within its limits. 
‘The total value of the property was £14,871, and the taxes 
collected reached the staggering total of £62, a sum which 
would nowadays hardly pay a month’s salary to a minor 
civie official; but it is a ar cry in every respect from the 
York of the early years of the century to the Toronto of 
modern times. By 1805 the inhabitants had increased to 
474, and the population slowly advanced in succeeding 
years; but such progress as the town had made prior to the 
War of 1812 was largely nullified by the two American oc- 
cupations of 1813. The population of the capital at that 
time was a mere 700, and but little preparation had been 
made by the British Government to place the town in a 
state of defence. On April 28th a large fleet of American 
warships appeared at the harbour entrance and landed some 
2000 men to the west of the fortifications. Momentarily 
halted by a small Canadian force under Major Givins, the 
Americans were soon in possession of the town, but not 
before a large number of them had been killed or wounded 
when a British powder magazine was fired. General 
Sheaffe’s regulars, meantime, were on the way to Kingston, 
leaving wounded in various farmhouses as they retreated 
along the Danforth Road. 

The soldiery engaged in this raid were of a com- 
paratively low calibre, and the plundering of the town was 
restricted only by continual exertions on the part of the 
Rev. John Strachan, who was also prominent during the 
capitulation negotiations. Whether the Government Build- 
ings were burned by Americans or by disaffected Canadians 
is not certain, but it would appear probable that drunken 
American sailors set the fire without orders from their 
superiors. ‘The Provincial Treasury suffered a loss of some 
£2000, and the town library and St. James’ Church were 
entered. Numerous inhabitants, especially women, fled up 
Yonge Street for safety, some of them finding upon their 
return that their homes had been ransacked. Other ladies 
engaged in patriotic activities during the occupation. John 
Ross Robertson obtained reminiscences from Mrs. Charles 
Seymour, and wrote that in less than a year after the 


“For a detailed account of the occupation of York see Guillet, Harly 
‘Life in Upper Canada, Section V, Chapter 8. 
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Seymours’ arrival at York “war was declared between the 
two countries, and Mrs. Seymour, although at the time not 
quite six years of age, has still a distinct remembrance of 
the taking of York by the American troops. 

“Mrs. Grant Powell, her mother, had issued invitations 
for a party to be held on the 27th April. Mrs, Seymour 
says she well remembers the guests were slow in arriving. 
One or two ladies came, but not a gentleman, and all present 
were feeling excited and uncomfortable, dreading they knew 
not what. The suspense was at last ended by the hurried 
entrance of her father who informed them that the Amer- 
ican fleet had been sighted. He told his wife to take the 
child and maid-servants and go at once to Mrs. McGill’s 
cottage, which stood in the centre of the now Metropolitan 
Church square. This they did without loss of time. Dr. 
Powell also said that what was most required by the Can- 
adians was food, they not having been prepared for the 
attack. Consequently the following morning, Mrs. Seymour 
says, all the ladies at Mrs. McGill’s were hard at work pre- 
paring provisions for the troops, some making bread, while 
she and Bishop Strachan’s son, James, were first sent out 
to pick up chips to keep the fire alight while the provisions 
were being cooked. The following morning Mrs. Powell 
went with her mother and nurse to their home, which they 
found a scene of desolation. The supper table, which had 
given her so much pleasure to admire the night before, had 
evidently been well appreciated by the invaders. The house 
had been ransacked by the Americans, who, she presumed, 
were looking for public papers, mistaking it for that of her 
grandfather, Chief Justice Powell”. 

The Americans had all re-embarked by May 2nd, and 
the townspeople were left to repair the damage as best they 
might. A few weeks later, however, there was another raid 
on York, though in the attack of July 31st the Americans 
remained long enough merely to open the jail, seize flour and 
other provisions from warehouses, and parole the male 
inhabitants. Several public storehouses were ordered 
burned before the invaders withdrew. Many years elapsed 


‘*John Ross Robertson; Landmarks of Toronto, 1894-1914. Vol. IIT, 
Pp. 288-9, 
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pefore the town recovered from the misfortunes of 1818. 

‘A few months after the American occupation Dr. 
William (“Tiger”) Dunlop was despatched to York, as he 
relates, “to take charge of my own men, who were in 
general hospital in that garrison. Toronto, then a dirty 
straggling village, contained about sixty houses. The 
church—the only one—was converted into a general hos- 
pital”." Soon afterwards the Loyal and Patriotic Society 
bf Upper Canada provided funds to the extent of £2,000 
for the establishment of the York General Hospital, the 
construction of which was commenced in 1820 on land set 
aside for the purpose by the government; the site was the 
corner of King and John Streets, where the Arlington 
Hotel now stands, and to Archdeacon Strachan is due the 
credit for the hospital’s erection. 

Lieutenant Francis Hall visited York shortly after the 
close of the War of 1812, and was not favourably impressed. 
His opinion of the harbour appears particularly unjustified 
in the light of later developments: 

“York, being the seat of government for the upper 
province, is a place of considerable importance in the eyes 
of its inhabitants; to a stranger, however, it presents little 
more than about 100 wooden houses, several of them con- 
veniently—and even elegantly—built, and I think one, or 
perhaps two, of brick. The public buildings were destroyed 
by the Americans; but as no ruins of them are visible we 
must conclude either that the destruction exceeded the 
desolation of Jerusalem or that the loss to the arts is not 
quite irreparable. I believe they did not leave one stone 
upon another, for they did not find one. Before the city 
along flat tongue of land runs into the lake, called Gibraltar 
Point, probably from being very wnlike Gibraltar. York, 
wholly useless either as a port or a military post, would 
sink into a village, and the seat-of government be trans- 
ferred to Kingston, but for the influence of those whose 
property in the place would be depreciated by the change.”"*_/ 

Robert Gourlay, who walked from Montreal to York and 
continued by way of the Talbot Settlement to Niagara 
sswilliam Dunlop: Recollections of the American War. 1905. p..89. 


“Francis Hall: Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816-17. 
1818. pp. 214-5. 
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during the early summer of 1817, wrote that York's 
population was then about 1,200. An interesting picture of 
the town as it was two years later has been recorded by 
Bishop Bethune: 

“We crossed the Don over a strong wooden bridge, and 
after half a mile’s drive alighted at Mr. De Forest’s Inn, 
the best in the place, though Jordan's, nearly opposite, not- 
withstanding its low shabby exterior, was the more popular 
one. There were a few scattered houses on King Street as 
far up as the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, and on 
Front Street, at long intervals, they reached nearly to the 
old Garrison. There were also a few on Duke, Yonge and 
Queen Streets. There were but three brick edifices in the 
town, and exclusive of the military the population was 
about 1,200. Though inferior in size and condition to many 
of our present (1870) villages, York took a high rank as to 
social position, . . . . having not less than twenty families 
of the highest respectability—persons of refinement, and 
many of high intellectual culture. To these were added a 
small sprinkling of military. For the size of the place there 
was a large amount of hospitality exercised, and on a hand- 
some and bountiful scale.”* 

Soon afterwards E. A. Talbot visited York, being im- 
pressed more by its swampy site than by such material im- 
provements as its thirteen hundred citizens had contrived 
to make: 

“It now contains 1,336 inhabitants, and about 250 
houses, many of which exhibit a very neat appearance. The 
house in which the Lieutenant-Governor resides is built of 
wood; and, though by no means contemptible, is much in- 
ferior to some private houses in the town, particularly to 
that of the Honourable and Reverend Dr. Strachan. 

The streets of York are regularly laid out, intersecting each 
“Robert Gourlay’s opinions upon the economic condition of the prov- 
ince may be found in his Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 
3 volumes. 1822. Reference to this much-persecuted Reformer 
xecalls an interesting study in impressions: —Axehdeacon 
Strachan considered Gourlay to be ‘‘a wicked and malignant 
person who has no regard for the truth”; while Gourlay was 
equally complimentary concerning his ultra-Tory eritie, de- 


scribing him as “a monstrous little fool of a person—rogue 
would have been nearer the truth”. 


Bethune: Memoirs of the Right Rev. John Strachan, 1870. 
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other at right angles. Only one of them, however, is yet 
completely built; and in wet weather the unfinished streets 
‘are, if possible, muddier and dirtier than those of Kingston. 
‘Phe situation of the town is very unhealthy; for it stands 
ona piece of low marshy land, which is better calculated for 
frog-pond or beaver-meadow than for the residence of 
human beings. The inhabitants are, on this account, much 
subject, particularly in Spring and Autumn, to agues and 
intermittent fevers; and probably five-sevenths of the 
people are annually afflicted with these complaints. He who 
first fixed upon this spot as the site of the capital of Upper 
Canada, whatever predilection he may have had for the 
roaring of frogs, or for the effluvia arising from stagnated 
waters and putrid vegetables, can certainly have had no 
very great regard for preserving the lives of his Majesty's 
subjects.” 

‘The editor of the Gazette was early sensible of the un- 
healthful location of York, and we find that in 1808 he 
published directions which he hoped would maintain the 
physical condition of his subscribers: 

“As the month is fast approaching which in this part 
of the country is understood to be the ague and lake fever 
season we publish the following select medical advice, 
wishing that if followed it may prove a useful preventive, 
viz.: Use great regularity and moderate abstemiousness in 
dict, avoiding fat substances, matters which encourage 
superfluous bile. Two gentle emetics and a mild proportion 
of cathartic medicine, previously taken, are sufficient.”# 

During the eighteen-twenties York did not make much 
progress in population, the number of citizens in 1827 being 
only 1,817. It was still a very small town in every respect, 
4SE. A, Talbot: Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas. 1824. Vol. I, 

‘pp. 100-2.” Though Edward Talbot was in general unappreci 
Blive of Upper Canada. and its inhabitants, his opinion of 
York is similar to that of several other travellers. John 
Howison, for example, was impressed with “the natural un- 
pleasantness of its situation”, and noted that it was “nearly 
hefenceless” and “not at all calculated for the seat of govern- 
ment”, He found that York's trade was “very trifling”, and 
Was of the opinion that the town owed “its present population 
and magnitude entirely to its being the seat of government, 
for it is destitute of every natural advantage except that of 
a good harbour”. (See Sohn Howison: Sketches of Upper 
Canada, 1821. pp. 55-6.) 
“York Gazette, August 13, 1808. 
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but a public well had been sunk at the market-place, a 
volunteer fire company organized, and itinerant theatricals 
and circus performances were not unusual. After 1825 the 
open space in front of the Jail and Court House was the 
“public place” of the town, and crowds gathered there to 
hear election harangues from William Lyon Mackenzie and 
other politicians of the day—their reception varying from 
popular enthusiasm to mob violence, 

In July, 1827, Captain Basil Hall visited York, “former- 
ly called Toronto,—a name which it was a sin to change”; 
but he was more interested in the cordial reception acs 
corded him by certain of the inhabitants than in a survey 
of the material aspects of the town. As he points out, 
“There is a bright charm in the renewal of old friendships; 
but at the same time, on a long journey in a distant foreign 
land, there is a fine sparkling sort of freshness in the active 
hospitality of new acquaintances of whom all that we know 
is from what we see; and, as that is full of kindness to us 
and of anxiety to supply our wants, there is a fairy-tale 
kind of animation cast over incidents which, if enacted in 
the tranquil life of home, would probably possess little or 
no romantic character”. Captain Hall experienced in York 
“one of the truest pleasures of travelling” : 

“Our dinner was laid under the fly of a tent, on the rich 
greensward of a dressed piece of ground, sloping gently 
towards the lake. We sat on the eastern side of the house, 
so that by five o'clock the shadow fell on us. The deep sea- 
blue surface of old Ontario was now quite smooth; for the 
morning breeze had fallen, except where a few straggling 
catspaws, as we call them, here and there breathed on the 
face of the calm mirror and straightway disappeared. . . . 
The air had become deliciously cool and more grateful than 
I can describe, after the sultry day to which we had been 
exposed. The wine was plunged into a large vessel filled 
with ice, close to the table; but the water cooled in a goblet, 
or unbaked earthen pitcher, brought from Bengal; the sight 
of which, with drops like dew oozing from its sides, carried 
my thoughts far back to times when, with friends now all 
gone or scattered never to meet more, I first learned the 
luxuries of a hot climate.”= 


Basil Hall: Travele in America in 1827 and 1828, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 
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CASTLE FRANK IN 1796 


‘This is one of Mrs, Simeoe’s best sketches, and depicts a building dear 
to her heart. 


Royal Ontario Museum. ‘Paul Kane 
SPEARING SALMON BY TORCHLIGHT 


“In my boyish days I have seen as many as 100 light-jacks gliding 
about the Bay of Toronto and have joined in the sport.”—PAUL KANE, 
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Isaac Botlamy, 
BrivisH TRooPs BURNING THE DON BRIDGE AT THE TIME OF 
THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF YorK, 1813 
‘Phe reputation of General Sheaffe was not enhanced by his speedy 


retreat eastward on this occasion. 


Seadding’s Toronto of Old. 
York Hargour FRom THE Don BrockHouse, 1810 


‘This interesting fortification did not survive the American occupation 
of the town, 
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There were several cemeteries in old York, but all trace 
of them has, of course, long since disappeared. The earliest 
was an ancient Indian burying-ground at the Sandhill, to 
the west of Yonge Street, in the vicinity of the present St. 
Michael's College. Dr. Scadding describes the locality as 
“q moderate rise, showing where, in the woods here, at the 
top of the rise, on the west side, was the ‘Indian’s Grave’, 
made noticeable to the traveller by a little civilized railing 
surrounding it. The story connected therewith was this: 
When the United States forees were landing in 1813 near 
the Humber Bay, with the intention of attacking the Fort 
and taking York, one of Major Givins’ Indians concealed 
himself in a tree, and from that position fired into the boats 
with fatal effect repeatedly. He was soon discovered, and 
speedily shot. The body was afterwards found and de- 
posited with respect in a little grave here on the crest of 
the Sandhill, where an ancient Indian burying-ground had 
existed, though long abandoned. It would seem that by 
some means the scalp of this poor Indian was packed up 
with the trophies of the capture of York and conveyed by 
Lieutenant Dudley to Washington. From being found in 
company with the Speaker’s Mace on that occasion, the 
foolish story arose of its having been discovered over the 
Speaker’s chair in the Parliament Building that was de- 
stroyed”."* 

Farther northward, on the north side of Bloor Street, 
and extending from Yonge Street almost to Avenue Road, 
was the Potter’s Field, the gates of which, and the keeper's 
lodge, were long a familiar sight. Those who declined the 
use of St. James’ Churchyard and the other burial grounds 
found a place in this cemetery, officially called The York 
General or Strangers’ Burying Ground. Walton’s Directory 
for 1834 contains the following concerning it: 

“This institution owes its origin to Mr. Carfrae, junior. 
It comprises six acres of ground, and has a neat sexton’s 
house built close by the gate. The name of the sexton is 
John Wolstencroft, who keeps a register of every person 
buried therein. Persons of all creeds and persons of no 
creed are allowed burial in this cemetery: fees to the 
sexton, 5s. It was instituted in the fall of 1825, and in- 


“1Scadding, Toronto of Old, p. 399. 
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corporated by Act of Parliament, 30th January, 1826, It is 
managed by five trustees, who are chosen for life; and in 
case of the death of any of them a public meeting of the 
inhabitants is called, when they elect a successor or succes- 
sors in their place. The present trustees (1833) are 
‘Thomas Carfrae, jun., Thomas D. Morrison, Peter Paterson, 
John Ewart, Thomas Helliwell.”"? 

‘The five trustees named were, respectively, Collector of 
Customs, doctor, iron merchant, builder and brewer, all of 
them prominent citizens in early York. Concerning the 
later history of the cemetery Dr. Scadding say: 

“A remote sequestered piece of ground in 1825, the 
Potter's Field in 1845 was more or less surrounded by 
buildings, and regarded as an impediment in the way of 
public improvement. Interments were accordingly pro- 
hibited. To some extent it has been cleared of human 
remains, and in due time will be built over. Its successor 
and representative is the Toronto Necropolis, the trustees 
of which are empowered, after the lapse of twenty-one 
years, to sell the old burying-ground.”*5 

In another direction, west of Spadina Avenue, was the 
ancient military cemetery, “a clearing in the thick brush- 
wood of the locality, of an oblong shape, its four picketed 
sides directed exactly towards the four cardinal points. The 
setting off of the neighbouring streets and lots at a different 
angle caused the boundary lines of this plot to run askew to 
every other straight line in the vicinity. Over how many a 
now forgotten and even obliterated grave have the custom- 
ary farewell volleys here been fired !—those final honours to 
the soldier, always so touching; intended doubtless, in the 
old barbarie way, to be an incentive to endurance in the 
sound and well; and consolatory in anticipation to the sick 
and dying. 

“In the mould of this old cemetery, what a mingling 
from distant quarters! Hearts finally at rest here, fluttered 
in their last beats far away, at times, to old familiar scenes 
‘beloved in vain’ long ago; to villages, hedgerows, lanes, 
fields, in green England and Ireland, in rugged Scotland and 
Wales. Many a widow, standing at an open grave here, 


George Walton: York Commercial Directory for 1834, 1833, p. 131. 
saSeadding, ibid., p. 409. 
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holding the hand of orphan boy or girl, has ‘wept her 
soldier dead’, not slain in the battlefield, indeed, but fallen, 
nevertheless, in the discharge of duty, before one or other 
of the subtle assailants that, even in times of peace, not 
unfrequently bring the career of the military man to a 
premature close. Among the remains in this ancient burial- 
plot are those of a child of the first Governor of Upper 
Canada, a fact commemorated on the exterior of the 
mortuary chapel over his own grave in Devonshire, by a 
tablet on which are the words: ‘Katharine, born in Upper 
Canada, 16th Jan., 1793; died and was buried at York 
‘Town, in that Province, in 1794’."* 

While upon the subject of landmarks in York and 
vicinity it will be appropriate to describe the eight block- 
houses, one or two of which still remain—interesting sur- 
vivals of other days. The first was lovated in the south 
section of the enclosure of the fortifications as erected by 
Governor Simcoe. The second was farther westward, about 
the centre of the parade-ground. A third was on Gibraltar 
Point (now Hanlan’s) : this blockhouse, which had one or 
two guns, was ereeted in 1794 and demolished in 1818. The 
point upon which it was located was later dredged out, and 
ferry docks erected near by; and in the early eighteen- 
nineties the remains of the blockhouse, as well as some small 
cannon balls, were uncovered during dredging operations. 

To the north-west of the fortifications was located a 
fourth blockhouse, but it disappeared in the early eighteen- 
twenties, The remaining blockhouses were scattered about 
at a considerable distance from one another. One was 
located on the west side of the Don River, near the mouth, 
just south of the site of the first Parliament Buildings. It 
was destroyed during the American occupation of 1813. At 
the corner of Sherbourne and Bloor Streets, on the east side, 
stood a sixth blockhouse, and a seventh of similar con- 
struction occupied the north-east corner of Spadina and 
College Streets, where an office building recently replaced 
the church known as Broadway Tabernacle. The eighth 
blockhouse stood on’ the east side of Yonge, opposite the 
present Belmont Street. The structure was built of logs 
and covered an area of 100 square feet. It was erected by 


“Ibid, pp. 64-5, 
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the Provincial Government in 1838, presumably in antici- 
pation of further advances upon Toronto similar to those 
which characterised the rising of the previous year. Before 
its demolition in 1865 several families had occupied it as a 
residence, 

All the blockhouses were very similar in construction 
and adaptability for defence. The Bloor-Sherbourne and 
College-Spadina structures were almost exactly alike, being 
built of squared pine logs about a foot in diameter, and the 
interstices were filled with mortar. They were two storeys 
in height, about twenty-five feet square, and were entered 
by a flight of steps from the ground to the upper storey. 
Loopholes for muskets enabled defending troops to com- 
mand every approach on all four sides. The buildings would 
accommodate about fifty men, twenty of whom could be 
stationed at the loopholes at one time. 

A military memory of another nature is provided by the 
low log buildings which long stood on the Garrison Com- 
mon, They were controlled by the Indian Department, and 
in one of them was a forge in charge of Mr. Higgins, 
armourer ; here the Indians were able to have their fishing- 
spears, axes, knives and tomahawks sharpened. Another 
building in this group later provided a schoolroom for the 
children of the locality. Before returning to the progress 
of the town itself it will not be out of place to mention that 
an interesting reminiscence of the Davenport Road district 
relates to the earliest ice-houses in the vicinity of York, 
“rude buildings of slab, thickly thatched over with pine 
branches”, where spring-water ice obtained from near-by 
mill-ponds was first stored in large quantities about 1829-30 
by one Richards, a negro. 

In July, 1883, the population of the town proper was 
given as “4,001 males and 3,472 females”. But added to 
this was “Macaulay Town, 558; from Osgoode Hall, where 
Macaulay Town ends, to Farr’s Brewery, Lot Street, about 
400; and Windmill, about 300”; making a grand total of 
8,731 people. Just prior to its advance to city status York 
did not extend even into localities which have long been 
considered the centre of Toronto. A writer notes that 


Ibid. p. 410. 
*eWalton’s Directory, facing p, 125, 
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“Albert Street, now the most densely-built portion off Yonge 
Street, was in 1834 known as Macaulay Lane, and described 
by Walton as ‘fronting the fields’. From this point a long 
stretch of fine forest-land extended to Yorkville; the fields 
which Macaulay Lane fronted were the improvements 
around Dr. Macaulay's abode, The white entrance gate to 
his house was near where now a street leads into Trinity 
Square. Dr, Macaulay’s clearing on the north side of 
Macaulay Lane was, in, relation to the first town-plot of 
York, long considered a locality particularly remote, a spot 
to be discovered by strangers not without difficulty. In 
attempting to reach it we have distinct accounts of persons 
bewildered and lost for long hours in the intervening 
marshes and woods. Mr. Justice Boulton, travelling from 
Prescott in his own vehicle and bound for Dr. Macaulay’s 
domicile, was dissuaded, on reaching Mr. Small’s house at 
the eastern extremity of York, from attempting to push 
on to his destination, although it was by no means late, on 
account of the inconveniences and perils to be encountered; 
and half the following day was taken up in accomplishing 
the residue of the journey. A quarter of a century sufficed 
to transform Dr. Macaulay's garden and grounds into a 
well-peopled city district.” 

On one occasion at least there was some remarkable 
wild pigeon shooting in the town. An account contemporary 
with that pioneer sport says that “some two summers ago 
a stream of them took it into their heads to fly over York; 
and for three or four days the town resounded with one 
continued roll of firing, as if a skirmish were going on in the 
streets,—every gun, pistol, musket, blunderbuss, and fire- 
arm of whatever description was put in requisition. The 
constables and police magistrates were on the alert, and 
offenders without number were pulled up,—among whom 
were honourable members of the executive and legislative 
councils, crown lawyers, respectable staid citizens, and last 
of all the sheriff of the county; till at last it was found that 
pigeons, flying within easy shot, were a temptation too 
strong for human virtue to withstand; and so the contest 


Timperlake: Mustrated Toronto, Past and Present. 1871. pp. 


2-8, 
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was given up, and a sporting jubilee proclaimed to all and 
sundry”.* 

A glimpse of the life of a class of citizens which does not 
figure largely in the pages of historical works is afforded by 
the following enthusiastic letter of Sophia Hill, an im- 
migrant of but a few months: 


“Little York, Upper Canada. 


Dear Father and Mother:—I have to inform you that 
John and I are living at his aunt Carpenter's, and we are 
very comfortably settled indeed. John has plenty of work, 
and we are doing very well indeed, for John is getting 7s. 6d. 
a day of our money; and his aunt is very kind to me, and I 
am just as comfortable as 1 was at home, indeed more so, 
for I never knew the want of victuals or drink since I 
entered my aunt’s house, and while I am writing this we 
have a bottle of good old port wine on the table; and I was 
wishing that you could enjoy yourselves with the same. 
But if you were all here, to enjoy yourselves altogether, it 
would be more comfortable; and if you were here you would 
find it a great deal better than you do in England, for you 
do not hear any complaint or any begging here. I should 
like to fly over to Frome to see-you all, but if you would give 
me all the birds’ cages you have got I would not stop there, 
for I never saw a more beautiful, pleasant place in all my 
life than Little York is. I shall not persuade you to come, 
you can use your own mind; there are plenty of your tools 
used here for combing flax. 

“Please to tell my brother Frank there is hatting busi- 
ness carried on here, and if he had a little money he might 
soon be a gentleman. Tell Frederick shoemaking is an 
excellent trade, and so is glazing. Please to tell my brother 
Richard that gardening is one of the best of trades here, 
for people are too independent to raise their own garden- 
stuff, and a cabbage is sold for 4d. in the market; a good 
gardener is wanted here very bad indeed. Please to tell 
Sussex Emigrants for Canada. 1833. pp. 56-7. The description, 

however, is evidently taken from Dr, William Dunlop's Statiot- 
teal Sketches of Upper Canada (1882), so that’ the event 
chronicled probably occurred in 1830, 


sprinted in the Quarterly Review, September, 1835, in the section 
devoted to “Emigration—Letters from Canada”, pp. 426-7. 
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my dear sister Bliza if I had hearkened to her I never should 
have been in America; but I only wish she had my spirit to 
come here too,—she would not want to go back again. Ask 
her if she knew Nancy Poolman, in Wine-Street, who used 
to play with Edith Sheppard so much, and tell her I am 
jiving with her, and am as happy as the day is long; and I 
should have been ten times more so, had it not been for the 
oss of my poor child, who died soon after we came here— 
she had every attention paid her. 

“We were five weeks coming from Bristol to Quebec, 
and eighteen days to Little York; we had a very pleasant 
passage on the ocean, but very rough up the rapids, and 
that is the reason Mrs. Carpenter wished me to come New 
York way. Give my kind love to Little Jane and tell her I 
wish she was out here, as she could get as much work as 
she could do, and good work too—it is 2s. 6d. for making a 
shirt, without any stitching, and I have as much in the 
house as I can do. Please to tell Mr. and Mrs. F— that I 
think they were foolish in going back again, for I am sure 
they might have done very well here; but that is the way 
of some people, they just come and look round and run back 
again before they know anything about it, and give it a bad 
name; but I speak as I find it: I have never known the want 
of anything since I landed in America; and wearing 
apparel is just as cheap as it is at home; I have bought a 
very handsome leghorn bonnet for 19s., a new hat for John, 
a pair of shoes each, two new gowns and aprons, a very 
handsome black silk shawl, and a pair of new trousers for 
John, and I have a pound to spare; and this is more than I 
should have had in Frome in a year, therefore I do not 
repent leaving it; but if I had you all here I should be 
happier. Do not delay writing, for I long to hear from you. 


From your loving Son and Daughter, 
John and Sophia Hill.” 


Another of the immigrants of the early thirties who so 
greatly inereased the population of Upper Canada wrote 
from York in 1882 that he had not enough capital to take 
up farming, “so I thought I had better give up all thoughts 
of land and go on with shoemaking, which I think is the 
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most profitable trade here; the journeyman’s wages are 
very high; if you put out the best top-boots to make, they 
are £1 5s. making: Wellington boots, 14s.; and common 
boots that people wear instead of high shoes are 7s. 6d. 
making; women’s low shoes, 8s. I have got more work than 
Ican do myself. Iam happy to tell you I never had a better 
chance in my life to do well." 

The town in which these tradesmen’s families were doing 
so much better than they could ever hope to in the Old Land 
was described by a contemporary traveller as standing “in a 
level and marshy country. The place is prosperous, and the 
price of building-ground struck me as very high. . . . The 
public buildings are just what they ought to be—plain and 
substantial. ... The Government House is of wood—rather 
a singular circumstance, since brick is a common building 
material in town”."' When the Rev. Isaac Fidler, for a 
time Anglican missionary at Thornhill, arrived at York in 
1832)after a five-day passage across the lake by sailing- 

“vessel, he immediately “went in quest of lodgings; but 
emigrants had begun to pour in by hundreds daily, and all 
places where boarders were admitted were already oc- 
cupied. The Archdeacon’s son, on learning my difficulty, 
accompanied me to two or three houses, at the last of which 
we obtained lodgings for eight dollars a week—about one- 
third what they had cost us in New York. ... The number of 
brick and wood buildings in progress of erection was quite 
surprising. All over the town were building lots on which 
masons and carpenters were busy. The saw, the axe, the 
chisel, the hammer, and the trowel resounded on every side”. 

In addition to private buildings, the Rev. Mr. Fidler 
noticed that “a capacious market-house of brick” and 
the Houses of Parliament were being constructed. The 
corner-stone of the new St. James’ Church was laid 
during his stay in York, and such a large crowd 
was attracted by the event that most of the ladies 
could not obtain admittance. Observing that the 
circumstance proved “how strongly the spirit of inde- 
pendence exists in Canada”, he noted that “the Arch- 
eoLetter of Humphrey Cooper, October 25, 1882, quoted in Sussex 

Emigrants for Canada, pp. 47-8. 


© Thomas Hamilton: Men and Mannera in America, 1888, Vol. I, pp- 
384-5, 
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deacon’s lady and daughters, with some other ladies, 
ascended to the belfry (ie—of the old church), but the 
room was already so crowded with spectators that admis- 
sion to the windows was impossible unless some of the others 
would resign their place. I interceded for the ladies, but 
those who were already on the vantage ground refused to 
resign it, and the ladies were consequently debarred”."? 

‘A formal description of York at this period of its 
history notes that “it is well situated on the north of an 
excellent harbour on Lake Ontario, and contains the House 
of Assembly, Government House, Provincial Bank, College, 
Court House, Hall for the Law Society, Gaol, Barracks, 
Churches and other places of worship, with several other 
public buildings; the streets are spacious and regular; 
many of the houses are built of brick and stone, but the 
majority are of timber. The population is considerable, 
and rapidly increasing. Being the residence of the Chief 
Officers of the Government, many of the luxuries of life are 
to be had. There are several newspapers published here. 
‘The lands in the neighbourhood are highly cultivated, and 
the market of the town is always well supplied”.** 

‘As a general rule this last statement was true, but a 
resident of Toronto in 1837 noted that there were times 
when it was difficult to procure any meat but salt pork; it 
may be assumed, however, that this condition was caused 
almost entirely by difficulties of transportation in the spring 
season, when the roads were breaking up and navigation 
had not commenced. Mrs. Jameson refers to a comparative 
searcity-of this kind in Toronto in April, 1837. She was 
living in the fashionable western suburbs of the city of that 
day—in the vicinity of Spadina and Palace (Front) Streets 
—and the remoteness of the Toronto market necessitated 
management and forethought to keep the larder full: 

“Our table, however, is pretty well supplied. Beef is 
tolerable, but lean; mutton bad, scarce, and dearer than 
beef; pork excellent and delicate, being fattened principally 
on Indian corn. The fish is of many various kinds, and 
delicious, During the whole winter we had black bass and 


"Isaac Fidler: Observations on the Professions, Literature, Manners 
oa pragration ‘in the United States and Canada. 1833. pp. 
BT et eq. 

“Francis A. Evans: The Emigrant’s Director and Guide, 1 
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whitefish, caught in holes in the ice, and brought down by 
the Indians. Venison, game and wild fowl are always to be 
had; the quails, which are caught in immense numbers near 
Toronto, are most delicate eating; I lived on them when 1 
could eat nothing else. What they call partridge here is 
small species of pheasant, also very good; and now we are 
promised snipes and woodcocks in abundance. The wild 
goose is also excellent eating when well cooked. The 
higher class of people are supplied with provisions from 
their own lands and farms, or by certain persons they know 
and employ... . Those who have farms near the city, or a 
country establishment of their own, raise poultry and 
vegetables for their own table. As yet I have seen no 
vegetables whatever but potatoes; even in the best seasons 
they are not readily to be procured in the market.”** 
There were, of course, fancy foods available in Toronto, 
Those who could afford imported delicacies were usually 
able to buy them, though some luxuries—oysters, for ex- 
ample,—had often to be purchased in large quantities. In 
the Upper Canada Gazette occurs the advertisement of 
James F. Smith, a merchant at the corner of Church and 
Palace (Front) Streets, and in his announcement dated 
March 25, 1830, he states that he “daily expects Oysters 
(in shell). Lobsters, Mackerel, North Shore Herring and 
Salmon pickled and smoked”. He also advertises for sale a 
large variety of imported wines and liquors, “Sugar-Double, 
Single Refined, and moist; Tea of every description; Sauces, 
Pickles, East India preserves; Candied Lemons, Citron and 
Orange Peel; Anchovy Paste and Fresh Curry; Codfish of 
various kinds; Digby and Lockfine Herrings; English 
Cheese—Dolphin, King’s Arms, Berkley, Pine Apple, 
Truckle and Double Gloucester; Tobacco, Snuff, Havana 
Cigars and Pipes.” In the early thirties even ice cream, 
then usually called ices, was sold in York, Thomas Hamil- 
ton states that in passing through the streets he was 
“rather surprised to observe an affiche intimating that ice 
creams were to be had within. The weather being hot I 


“Anna Jameson: Winter Studies and Swnmer Rambles in Canada, 
1837. Vol. I, pp. 267-9. 
“Upper Canada Gazette, March 25, 1830. 
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entered, and found the-master of the establishment to be an 
Italian. I never ate better ices at Grange’s”."* 

On March 6, 1884, the town of York became the city 
of Toronto. The change to city status was not accomplished 
without a fight. The Family Compact and ultra-Tory party, 
who at that time claimed a monopoly of the spirit of loyalty, 
were determined in their opposition to the alteration of the 
good old British “York” into the “wild and terrific” Indian 
name “Toronto”. It was opposed for another reason, too, 
and one for which there was better argument. It was 
quite apparent that the change meant the concession of re- 
sponsible government to the inhabitants, for while they had 
formerly elected merely one town warden (whose chief duty 
seems to have been to preside at the town-meeting), they 
were, under city status, to have power to select the entire 
City Council which was to replace the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, the chief governing body perviously. This quite 
evidently imposed upon the citizens the necessity of an ap- 
peal to the people, or—as one of the most violent crities of 
the scheme, Chief Justice William Dummer Powell, deserib- 
ed it—“the curse of a popular election”. But all the power 
that could be brought to bear was not enough, and it is 
consequently quite appropriate that the first Mayor to be 
chosen from his fellow aldermen was that agitator and 
Reformer—the John Wilkes of his period—William Lyon 
Mackenzie. 

The inauguration of the city of Toronto in March, 1834, 
was the signal for great developments in all directions. 
Numerous by-laws and regulations which were passed in 
quick succession are described elsewhere. Among other 
improvements the first wooden sidewalks were built to re- 
place the footpaths and flagstones, and the main streets 
were graded and gravelled. The financial condition of the 
new city, we are informed, was “wretched”: 

“The value of all the property in the city was under five 
hundred thousand dollars, and there was a debt of forty- 
five thousand dollars, contracted on account of the Market 
Buildings. In anticipation of the taxes it was necessary to 
borrow five thousand dollars. The Bank of Upper Canada 
refused to advance the money, though this might perhaps be 
“Hamilton, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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accounted for by the fact that the Bank President, Dr. 
Widmer, was defeated by the Mayor in the election of 
councillors. Application was next made to the manager 
of. the Farmers’ Bank, and, on personal security of the 
Mayor and other members of the Council being given, the 
money was loaned. To meet the demands on the city 
treasury it was necessary to levy a rate of three pence on 
the pound sterling. This was regarded as a monstrous 
piece of fiscal oppression, almost sufficient to justify a small 
rebellion.t! To such an extent was the public dissatisfaction 
carried at what was considered the exorbitant taxes that 
the Mayor found it necessary to call a public meeting to 
make an explanation. 

“The meeting called by the Mayor took place on the 29th 
of July. After Mr. Mackenzie had explained at some length 
Me necessity for the three-penny tax, Mr. Sheriff Jarvis 

i» arrupted by saying it was his intention to move a censure 

the conduct of the Mayor. There were some two 
snot'sand persons present, and as the majority were the 
friends of the Mayor he met this menace by a resolution 
pledging the citizens not to support at the next Parliament- 
ary election a candidate whose position as an office-holder 
made him dependent upon the Government. The meeting 
became very noisy and uproarious, and was in consequence 
adjourned till the next day. The meeting had commenced 
at six o'clock in the evening, and on the morning of the 
second day the opponents of the Mayor issued placards 
calling the adjourned meeting for three o'clock in the after- 
noon—an hour at which it would be very inconvenient for 
the mechanics and business men to attend. The Mayor 
regarded this as a breach of faith, forbade the city bellman 
to cry the meeting for that hour, and resolved not to attend 
it himself, The market, in which the meeting was held, 
was a parallelogram, and over the butchers’ stalls was a 
baleony to accommodate spectators. While the Sheriff was 
addressing the meeting he said: ‘I care no more for Mr. 
Mackenzie than’—here he looked up and saw a crow flying 
over—‘that crow’, he added. This was deemed a great 
oratorical stroke and it elicited a cheer. The crowd above, 
in stamping their feet, broke down the baleony, and in the 
descent some were impaled on the butchers’ hooks, and 
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others were wounded by the falling debris or by the crush 
‘of persons upon them." 

Seven or eight people, including Sheriff Jarvis’ son, died 
of the injuries they received, and others were crippled for 
life by this unfortunate accident. 

‘The new city forged ahead a little too rapidly at the start, 
and there was a reaction. The Toronto Albion outlines 
the advance as it appeared about a year and a half later: 

“In Mr. Gourlay’s Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 
published in 1817, he writes of what was then Little York 
as follows:—I suppose its population to be 1,200 souls; 
for five miles round the capital of Upper Canada scareely 
one improved farm can be seen in contact with another. 
‘The only connected settlement is about five miles to the 
north of Yonge Street; in other directions, as far as the 
district goes, you might travel to its utmost limits and not 
find more than one farm house for every three miles.’ Suel: 
was the state of things in Upper Canada in 1817. ~ 13 
1885 we find the town of Little York metamorphosed, inv, 
the City of Toronto and a population of from 12,000 to 
14,000 souls, Supposing that on the average six persons 
lived in each house, there were then 200 houses; upon the 
same calculation, now there must be, taking the large 
amount of the estimated population, 2,233 houses, and sup- 
posing the average value of the houses in 1817 to be £200 
each, the building property was then worth £40,000; and 
suppose their average value now to be £400 each (and con- 
sidering the number of large and valuable houses being 
built it will be greatly too low) the building property of the 
city is worth £983,200, showing an outlay of £893,200 since 
1817. This applies to dwelling houses alone, and, when the 
large stores and public improvements are taken into ac- 
count, the least sum that can be supposed is a million. 
Look again at the difference in the three principal outlets; 
instead of the four miles Mr. Gourlay talks of, on which 
there was searcely one improved farm, there is now scarcely 
a lot not improved. . . . 

“Timperlake, op. cit, pp. 94-5. The tax rate which almost provoked 
riots amounted to. about, fifteen mills on. the dollar.» For_an 
excellent. description of Toronto in 1834 see the account. of “An 


English Visitor”, reprinted in the Toronto Centenary Number 
of the New Outlook, March 14, 1934. 
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“Tt is not unusual to hear people croaking that there is 
a check to business and buildings in Toronto; every place 
is subject to such checks; a year or two ago Rochester was 
universally thought to be on the decline; it is now all 
activity. The truth was that the folks of Rochester had 
done as those of Toronto did last year—they went too fast, 
and a little time must be taken to recover it.”"" 

In 1882 the first great cholera epidemic had visited York, 
and about 400 persons died of the disease. Archdeacon 
Strachan was as active in good works during this time of 
stress as he had been during the American occupation of 
1818. He circulated a subscription list by which £1,263 9s. 
was collected for the relief of widows and orphans bereaved 
by the epidemic, and 150 families benefitted from the fund, 
An inseribed piece of plate was presented to Dr. Strachan 
by a large number of citizens, who rightly considered that 
his self-sacrifice was worthy of public recognition. 
Memories of the distressing conditions so vividly narrated 
in Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year are called to mind 
when one reads in the Court records of 1838 the resolution 
“that the cholera carts be sold forthwith”. The Potters’ 
Field had, by order of the Magistrates, received the bodies 
of most of those who had died in the York. hospital.” 

From time to time during the next quarter century the 
cholera or, as it was later called, “ship fever”, recurred in 
Toronto as in other parts of Canada during the days of 
extensive immigration under improper supervision. In 
1834, shortly after the unfortunate market accident, the 
pestilence broke out again. Concerning William Lyon Mac- 

Poronto Albion, 1835. (The exact date of issue is not available.) 
wSee J. E, Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, a History, 1928, 
Vol: I, pp, 168-9, for details concerning this presentation, and 
a list of the subscribers. A rare pamphlet descriptive of the 
presentation, the address and inseription, and Archdeacon 
Strachan’s reply, is in the Toronto Public Library. It is 
entitled Tribute of Respect and Gratitude to the Honourable 
and Venerable Archdeacon Strachan, by « number of the In- 
habitants of the City of Toronto, 1835, A sermon on the 
cholera epidemic, by Archdeacon Mountain, dedicated to Lord 
‘Aylmer and published at his request, was delivered in the 
Cathedral Church of Quebec on December 30, 1832, When 
printed in Quebec in 1883 it was entitled A Retrospect of the 
Summer and Autumn of 1832. A considerable part of it may 
be found in the Cunadian Literary Magazine, April, 1833. 
roJones, op. cit. p. 147. 
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kenzie’s unselfish activities during this epidemic his bio- 
grapher says? 

“During the term of Mr. Mackenzie's mayoralty the 
cholera revisited the city, and swept away every twentieth 
inhabitant. During the whole of the time that it raged, the 
‘Mayor was at the post of duty'and of danger. He sought 
out the helpless victims of the disease and administered to 
their wants. He was constant in his attendance on the 
cholera hospital. In the height of the panic occasioned by 
this terrible disease, when nobody else could be induced to 
take’ the cholera patients to the hospital, he visited the 
abodes of the victims, and, placing them in the cholera cart 
with whatever assistance he could get from the families of 
the plague-stricken, drove them to the hospital. On some 
days he made several visits of this kind to the pest-house. 
Day and night he gave himself no rest. At length worn out 
by fatigue, the disease from which he had done so much to 
save others overtook himself. The attack was not of an 
aggravated nature; and he was fortunate in obtaining the 
timely assistance of Dr. Widmer; for medical men were dif- 
ficult to be obtained, and many persons without medical 
education or experience practised on the unfortunate 
sufferers.”"* 

In 1849 occurred the great ship fever epidemic, spread 
through the Canadas by incoming settlers. A writer de- 
scribes that in Toronto “the worst ravages of the disease 
had been among immigrants worn. by fatigue and: misery, 
and among the lower class of the static population who were 
steady patrons of the small drinking-shops with which the 
city abounded”."* Large numbers of immigrants died on 
Toronto wharves or in the hospital at the north-west corner 
of King and John Streets. January 3, 1850, was appointed 
a day of public thanksgiving for the end of the plague. 

Again in 1854 there was a recurrence of the disease. As 
"Charles Lindsey: Life and Times of William Lyon Mackenzie, 1862, 

Vol. I, pp. 816-7. 


"Middleton, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 244. ‘There was also a plague of 
cholera in 1847. For’ a most vivid and poignant account of 
suffering and death in Toronto see Patrick Slater: The Yellow 
Briar. 1993. pp. 58-9. During the summer and autumn of that 
year 863 poor Irish citizens died in Toronto, and of 97,933 
immigrants from Ireland during the spring’and summer a 
total of 18,625 had died before winter set in, 
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in the visitations of 1832 and 1834 there was one man 
whose self-sacrifice merited the public thanks of his fellow- 
citizens; and anyone might well envy the appreciation which 
wa accorded—not after his death but during his lifetime— 
to Joseph Rowell, Councillor and Chairman of the Board of 
Health. The City Council presented him with a resolution 
engrossed on parchment, “for his indefatigable zeal and 
perseverance during the late epidemic, he having spared 
neither time nor trouble in endeavouring to arrest the 
ravages of that dreadful disease; cleansing filthy habita- 
tions, visiting the sick, and even coffining the dead. He was 
a daily gratuitous visitor of the hospitals, providing for 
the comfort and medical attendance of the unhappy victims 
of that destroying disorder, there being no duty, however 
disagreeable or dangerous, that he did not cheerfully under- 
take, to the very great and material assistance of the Board 
of Health in the execution of their arduous and responsible 
duties” 

While upon the subject of medical conditions it will be 
of interest to refer to Mr. Gidney, who was possibly 
Toronto's first dentist. In any case he received “very liberal 
patronage” as early as 1825, and after some years “in the 
most opulent and enlightened capitals in Europe” was back 
in town again; all of which he explains in his well-worded 
announcement in the press of 1836: 

“Mr. G. remembers with lively gratitude the very liberal 
patronage received during his residence in this place in the 
winter of 1825. Hejnow thinks that his services will be 
more valuable from the ten years’ additional practice, 6 or 
7 years of which have been passed in some of the most 
opulent and enlightened Capitals in Europe.” 

In later years, even in comparatively recent times, there 
were numerous quacks and “characters” about the Market 
who would sell you anything from cure-all salve to fly- 
paper, and whose repertoire comprehended any service from 
pulling teeth to writing love letters. 

Meanwhile the city was extending westward. In 1884 
King Street had 287 buildings, the greater part of them, of 
course, east of Yonge; and in the same year Yonge Street 
T8Quoted in Middleton, ibid., p. 256. 

Courier of Upper Canada, January 16, 1836. 
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contained 104 buildings. But by 1838 the population of the 
city was almost equally divided by Yonge Street, 6,469 
people residing east of it and 6,002 to the westward; while 
ten years later there were 23,508 persons, occupying 8,795 
houses, and the city boasted 10 public halls, 21 churches, 4 
colleges, 51 schools, 318 merchant’ shops, and 142 inns and 
taverns. 

‘Travellers’ impressions gxe always of interest, though 
not infrequently biased. Mrs. Anna Jameson described 
Toronto in the late thirties as “ a little ill-built town on low 
land at the bottom of a frozen bay, with one very ugly 
church without tower or steeple, some government offices 
built of staring red brick in the most tasteless, vulgar style 
imaginable; three feet of snow all around, and the grey, 
sullen, wintry lake, and the dark gloom of the pine forest 
bounding the prospect: such seems Toronto to me now. I 
did not expect much, but for this I was not prepared”.”* 
But she was not quite so severe in her criticism of the city 
as it appeared in summer. At the time of her residence in 
‘Toronto the increasing population had led to some improve- 
ments in street transport. The first cabs were introduced 
about 1837, and there were two livery stables—Field’s on 
Henrietta Street, and John Grantham’s at the Old British 
Coffee House on Front Street—“where can be had Horses, 
Coaches, Gigs, Waggons, Sleighs, etc., upon reasonable 
terms”’.7° 

Social life was quite extensively developed in the Toronto 
of the late thirties, for we find" among organisations in 
active operation many of a fraternal nature—of which 
those of the firemen and the National Societies were pre- 
eminent—and others with religious, charitable or literary 
aims: 

City of Toronto Auxiliary Bible Society. 

City of Toronto Ladies’ Bible Association. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Anna Jameson: Sketches in Canada, and Rambles among the Red 
‘Men. 1889. Edition of 1852, p. 1. 
"George Walton: City of Toronto and Home District Commercial 
regtony anu Register, with Almanack and Calendar for 1827, 
p. 42, 
The list of societies and organisations was compiled from Walton’s 
Directory for 1837. 
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Upper Canada Religious Tract and Book Society. 
(Established 1832). 

Society for Converting and Civilizing the Indians, and 
Propagating the Gospel among the Destitute Settlers 
in Upper Canada. (Bstablished 1830). 

City of Toronto Institugion for the Relief of the Orphan, 

the Fatherless and Widow. 

City of Toronto Temperance Society. (Established 

1828). 

City of Toronto Annual Bazaar. 

Upper Canada College Cricket Club. 

City of Toronto Literary Club. (Established 1836). 

City of Toronto Ethical and Literary Society. (Estab- 

lished 1836). 

Strangers’ Burial Ground, (Established 1825). 

City of Toronto Horticultural Society. 

Commercial News Room, City of Toronto. 

Toronto Mechanics’ Institute. (Established 1831). 

City of Toronto Board of Trade. 

City of Toronto Mechanics’ Association. (Established 

in 1836 “for the protection of Mechanical Labour”). 

St. George’s Society. (Established 1835). 

. Patrick’s Society. (Established 1836). 

St. Andrew’s Society. (Established 1886). 

At the time of the Rebellion of 1837 Toronto was in the 
midst. of an era of notable expansion, having developed 
during the previous few years from a small town to a 
thriving and enterprising city of some 12,000 inhabitants. 
Characteristically conservative, its people were not usually 
sympathetic towards Reformers—as rabid mobs had more ¥ 
than once demonstrated, There is no doubt, however, that 
reforms were long overdue, and, though the means to effect 
changes were not always the best, it may at least be j 
said that the difficulties to be overcome appeared almost 
insuperable. William Lyon Mackenzie, at his best as an 
agitator, gained a greater following after the dumping of 
his type into the harbour by:sympathisers of the Family 
Compact. In Toronto the Reformers were accustomed to 
meet at the Sun Tavern, at the north-west corner of Queen 
and Yonge Streets, and later in John Doel’s home and 
brewery on the north-west corner of Bay and Adelaide. 














Dont's Story of the Upper Canadian Rebellion, William Bengovrh. 
CoLoNnEL Moonie SHor at MontcomEry’s TAVERN, 1837 
‘The Tavern stood on the west side of Yonge Strect, a short distance 
north of Eglinton’ Avenue, and was the rendezvous of Mackenzie's 
“Patriots”. 


Canadian Mustrated News, 
FLOGGING A PRISONER AT ToRONTO JAIL, JANUARY 6, 1871 


In part the punishment was apparently for the edification of the other 
prisoners, 
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‘The details of their activities and the preparations for re- 
pellion may be found elsewhere,"* but some description of 
the resulting confusion in the city will be of interest here. 

The gathering of “Patriots” at Montgomery’s Tavern, 
North Yonge Street, in the early days of December, 1837, 
appears to have been taken seriously by everyone except 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Francis Bond Head. Such 
was his neglect ofall precautions that nothing but dis- 
organisation and indecision among the rebels prevented the 
capture of the capital. The shooting of Colonel Moodie on 
the Monday evening prior to the main engagement showed 
that the insurgents meant business, though their cowardice 
during Tuesday's raid down Yonge Street was a great dis- 
appointment to their leaders. The journal of William 
Hamilton Merritt provides some interesting details of the 
confusion in the city after the raid. Merritt, then a student 
at Upper Canada College, notes that the ringing of the 
alarm bells was considered “merely a lark of the porter”; 
put in the morning the reality and imminence of danger was 
quickly felt, though, since the boys obtained a holiday on 
that account, they were naturally not at first greatly con- 
cerned. Several of them, however, were captured by the 
rebels when their curiosity led them up Yonge Street: 

“Tt was a curious sight to behold guards of civilians 
about Government House, the shops all closed, people hurry- 
ing silently in all diredtions, some with arms and some with- 
out; then, at the town hall, where was the chief assemblage, 
were cannon with torches ready to be lighted, arms were 
being distributed, and melancholy was exhibited in every 
countenance. Nothing was done that day except various 
movements to defend the town, barricading the streets and 
filling houses with men. All was exciting; it was indeed a 
change agreeable from our dull work at college. This was 
something like life; we had often read in history of re- 
bellion and war, but had never experienced the feeling of 
the immediate presence of conflict, of a real state of things 
when human life is held at so cheap a rate. 

“We boys almost in a body visited Government House 
An excellent short account is W. S$. Wallace: The Family Compact. 

Tp1s, See. Guillet, Early Life in Upper Canada, Section V, 


Chapters IV and V, for @ description of the Battle of Mont- 
gomery’s Farm and the subsequent escape of the “Patriots”. 
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to offer our services to Sir Francis Bond Head to fight for 
our Queen and country. He received us kindly, gave us a 
piece of cake, and advised us to go home as soon as pos- 
sible. My brother and I and James Ingersoll, also of St. 
Catharines, not quite satisfied with’ playing so tame a part, 
were determined that we would catch a sight of the rebels 
if possible, 

“We ran north up what is now Queen Street Avenue and 
the park, then struck towards Yonge Street, seeing nothing 
out of the way till we neared the toll-gate, when we caught 
glimpses of rough men riding about, apparently much ex- 
cited, one of whom galloped over to me and promptly took 
us prisoners, shutting us in the back room of the little toll- 
gate house. We could see a few men riding about with 
guns, and that seemed to be the extent of the invading 
force. We thought of the preparations being made down 
town—closed stores, cannon in front of the market: build- 
ings, armed men in the windows, cavalry galloping up and 
down King Street to keep the people out of the cannon’s 
range, and the enemy, of presumed great strength, 
momentarily expected by way of Yonge Street. We were 
aching to get back and tell what we had seen. One rebel 
aimed his rifle to shoot a man who was making away, so 
we knew what to expect if we tried to escape, 

“In a couple of hours, however, we became bold, worked 
at the window until at last it yielded, when we quickly 
dropped out of it and crept on all fours to the nearest brush- 
wood. But the vigilant eye of one of the rebels had sighted 
us and several gave chase. The woods at that time were 
so thick in that vicinity that it was not difficult to evade the 
horsemen and reach what is now Avenue Road, down which 
we sped at a much quicker pace than we had come up. 
When it was safe to breathe again we told our tale, and 
soon there gathered a curious crowd around us who con- 
ducted us to headquarters, where they were much surprised 
and relieved at our discovery of the handful of men whose 
dreaded presence had caused so great an alarm; and we did 
not regret the rashness that had suddenly made us the 
heroes of the hour.” 


“Journal of William Hamilton Merritt, quoted in the College Times 
(Upper Canada College), Easter, 1907. 
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‘Thevarrival on Wednesday of considerable bodies of men 
from points east and west put heart into Toronto's citizens, 
and there developed a fecling of security which had been 
Jacking before. Judges and lawyers shouldered muskets 
alongside labourers and students, and the march northward 
on Thursday vid Yonge Street and College (University) 
‘Avenue partook of the nature of a public holiday. Windows 
and housetops were crowded to view the cavaleade, flags 
waved and cheers rang out on this day of great public 
enthusiasm. The result was never in doubt, and the 
“Patriots” were soon fleeing in all directions. Two of them, 
Lount and Matthews, were brought back to be hanged at the 
old jail on Toronto Street in April, 1838. 

William Lyon Mackenzie, however, escaped to the United 
States; and finally, offered amnesty by the proclamation of 
February 1, 1849, returned to Toronto on March 18th, being 
welcomed by a few relatives and friends. A few days later, 
when news of his return became generally known, a rabble 
of “unshaven, dirty-looking, half-drunken men and ragged 
boys”, (or, if you prefer it, “a band of loyal citizens de- 
termined to save Toronto from shame”),*° gathered at 
Queen and Yonge Streets to drive Mackenzie out of town. 
Images of Reformers were burned, and the mob milled 
about the streets for a time, finally bombarding the house 
where Mackenzie was supposed to be. Stones, bricks and 
rotten vegetables alternated for three hours with howls for 
his blood, but the supply of liquor gave out, and after 
smashing windows in George Brown's home the mob broke 
up. Mackenzie left town for some months, but was back 
again in June, 1850. Though he once more sat in the House 
he seemed out of place when there was no longer the same 
need for an agitator. He and the other Reformers who 
returned after the general amnesty found that the policies 
which they had long advocated and had fought for in 
1837-88 were then in large measure a reality, for full 
responsible government had been achieved in their absence. 
An increasing number of Canadian citizens now consider 
that Mackenzie's “rebels” have every claim to the title 
“patriots” advanced by the Rt. Hon. W. L. M. King at the 
Centennial Banquet of March 5, 1934, 


“The descriptions are from the Bxaminer and Patriot, respectively. 
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Captain Marryat, the novelist, visited Toronto shortly 
after the Rebellion, and as soon as he stepped off the boat 
he felt that he was “no longer in the United States: you are 
at once struck with the difference between the English and 
the American population, systems and ideas. On the other 
side of the lake you have much more apparent property, but 
much less real solidity and security. The houses and stores 
of Toronto are not to be compared with those of the Amer- 
ican towns opposite. But the Englishman has built accord- 
ing to his means—the American, according to his expecta- 
tions. The hotels and inns at Toronto are very bad; at 
Buffalo they are splendid: for the Englishman travels little; 
the American is ever on the move. The private houses of 
‘Toronto are built, according to the English taste and desire 
of exclusiveness, away from the road, and are embowered 
in trees; the American, let his house be ever so large, or 
his plot of ground however extensive, builds within a few 
feet of the road that he may see and know what is going on. 
You do not perceive the bustle, the energy and activity at 
Toronto that you do at Buffalo, nor the profusion of articles 
in stores. . . . If an American has money sufficient to 
build a two-storey house he will raise it up to four storeys 
on speculation, . . . . whilst at Toronto they proceed more 
cautiously”. 

Descriptions of the city as it appeared in the early 
forties contain much of interest. One publication notes that 
“the streets are laid out at right-angles to each other, are 
broad and spacious, generally flagged on each side, and 
some of them macadamised. King Street, the great 
thoroughfare, is half a mile long and contains the principal 
buildings and public offices of the province”. James B. 
Brown (“A Four Years’ Resident”) writes as follows in 
1844: 

“The City of Toronto has much increased in population 
within these last four years, and with the recent intro- 
duction of gas and other improvements its appearance is 
much like some of our provincial towns in Britain; and in 
several respects, such as the amount of trade and general 
comfort of the inhabitants, the advantages, with the greater 


“IF, Marryat: Diary im America, 1839. p. 60. 
sSamuel Butler: The Emigrant’s Hand-book of Facts. 1843, p. 14, 
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number of these towns, are on the side of Toronto. The 
principal streets are comfortably paved, the buildings large 
and imposing, and the shops spacious and filled with every 
luxury to be had in the best cities at home. 

“Tn 1841 there were as many as 90 four-wheeled open 
and close carriages and 130 gigs and pleasure waggons re- 
turned upon the assessment rolls of the city. The churches 
and chapels amount to thirteen, and there are numerous 
benevolent and other societies: eight or ten newspapers are 
regularly published, three of which are twice-a-week papers, 
the others weekly. A Temperance Society which com- 
menced in 1839 numbered in 1841 about 1,300 members. 
‘The Home District Agricultural Society holds its meetings 
and public shows in Toronto, Fourteen or fifteen (if not 
more) spacious and clegantly fitted-up steamboats which 
ply upon Lake Ontario are some of them almost continually 
touching at the wharves close to the town. The building 
of King’s College is at present in operation, situated within 
pleasantly laid-out grounds, and promises to be a fine 
structure of hewn stone, and to prove the chief ornament 
of the fast-growing and comparatively wealthy city of 
Toronto.” 

Charles Dickens and his wife paid a short visit to Tor- 
onto in 1842, registering as guests at the old American 
House, at the north-east corner of Yonge and Front Streets. 
No public reception was accorded them, but the Chief 
Justice entertained the famous author at dinner, and a 
large number of prominent citizens were introduced to him 
during the evening. He afterwards wrote the following 
impressions of the city: 

“The country around this town being very flat is bare 
of scenic interest, but the town itself is full of life and 
motion, bustle, business and improvement, The streets are 
well paved and lighted with gas; the houses are large and 
00d; the shops excellent. Many of them have a display of 
goods in their windows such as may be seen in thriving 
country towns in England, and there are some which would 
do no discredit to the metropolis itself. There is a good 
stone prison here; and there are, besides, a handsome 
church, a court house, public offices, many commodious 


"[James B, Brown]: Views of Canada and the Colonists, 1844. p. 190. 
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private residences, and a Government Observatory for 
noting and recording the magnetic variations. In the 
College of Upper Canada, which is one of the public estab- 
lishments of the city, a sound education in every depart. 
ment of polite learning can be had at a very moderate 
expense, the annual charge for the instruction of each 
pupil not exceeding nine pounds sterling.”*" 

Dickens was, however, more discreet about what he 
published concerning Toronto than appeared with reference 
to his experiences in the United States; but in one of his 
letters to John Forster he noted the prevalence of “wild and 
rabid Toryism” in Toronto, a condition which he considered 
“appalling”.° In more modern times there have been many 
people who look upon this condition as the one outstanding 
characteristic of the city. 

Dr. John Bigsby, who had known the York of the 
cighteen-twenties, found the Toronto of a quarter of a 
century later greatly increased in size. He noted that there 
were “91 streets, one of which, King, is two miles long, 21 
churches and chapels, 10 newspapers, 20 medical men, 5 
artists and portrait-painters, 107 taverns, 16 auctioneers, 
27 butchers, 19 bakers and 6 booksellers. Toronto is a gay 
place, and in its wealthy shops, stately and crowded 
churches, paved and gas-lighted streets, public walks, 
societies—religious, scientific, literary and social—and 
charitable institutions, is much in advance of British towns 
of the same size”."? The Rev. Henry Christmas, however, 
suggests that the city had frequently the characteristics of 
rural life: 

“In Toronto even cows and pigs are occasionally seen 
running loose about the town, though contrary to law, ire- 
quently pursued by half the dogs in the parish, who s¢em 
to consider them fair game as they beat a hasty retreat by 
a variety of squealings, lowings and bellowings which form 
now and then in the back streets a whimsical and most un- 
musical concerto. By the way, talking of concerts, the 
lovers of ancient music will be pleased to be informed that 
"Charles Dickens: American Notes. See Houschold Edition of his 

Works, 18%, Vol. II, p. 98. 
#38ee Forster's Life of Charles Dickens, in Works, Vol. XXII, p. 123. 


%J, J. Bigsby: The Shoe and Canoe, or Pictures of Travel in the 
Canadas. 1850. Vol. II, p. 62. 
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avery promising society for the performance of the works 
of the great masters flourishes in Toronto under the 
auspices of the Rev. Dr. McCaul, the learned and deservedly 
popular president of King’s College, who, I hope, will 
accept my apology for introducing him and his harmonious 
labours in such close juxtaposition with those of the bovine 
and other gentry above named.’** 

The “Great Fire of 1849” devastated the city to a 
greater extent than any other conflagration, and, like the 
fire of London in 1666, prepared the way for many new and 
better buildings—among others St. Lawrence Hall. The 
following account of the fire appeared in the Glob: 

“About half-past one this morning a fire was discovered 
in some outbuildings in the rear of Graham’s Tavern, King 
Street, and Post’s Tavern, Nelson Street. The fire speedily 
extended to the main part of Nelson Street, on the east, 
consuming Post’s Tavern, the Patriot office, and turning 
into King Street, on the east, burnt all Mr. Sprule’s build- 
ings, where it stopped. The fire extended from King 
Street to the south of Duke Street, where it consumed 
nearly all the back buildings and the office of the Savings 
Bank. 

“It then crossed to the west side of Nelson Street to 
Rolf’s Tavern, destroying the whole block, including the 
Mirror office, to Mr, Nasmith’s bakery. Proceeding from 
Rolf’s Tavern the flames laid hold of the corner building, 
oceupied by Mr. O’Donohue, which was speedily consumed, 
and then they ran along the whole block to Mr. O'Neill's, 
consuming the valuable stores of Messrs. Hayes, Harris, 
Cherry, O’Neill and others. About three o'clock the spire 
of St. James’ Cathedral took fire, and the building was 
entirely destroyed; about the same time the flames broke 
out in the old City Hall, consuming the greater part of the 
front building, including Mr. McFarlane’s small store. 

“The fire then extended from the Cathedral across to 
the south side of King Street, where a fire had lately oc- 
curred. ‘The shops of Mr. Rogers and others were with dif- 
ficulty saved. All that block was in great danger; some of 
them had most of their goods removed, and great injury to 


Canada in 1849: Pictures of Canadian Life, or 
Churehman, 1850. Vol. I, pp. 71-2. 
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property was sustained. About five o’clock the flames were 
in a great measure subdued. The exertions of the firemen 
were for a long time retarded for want of water. The 
soldiers of the Rifle Brigade from the garrison were ex- 
tremely active, and deserve the highest gratitude of the 
citizens. The loss by this fire is estimated at the lowest 
computation to be £100,000 sterling. 

“It is not easy to describe the gloom which this calamity 
has cast over the city, or the ruined appearance of the 
ground so lately occupied by many respectable and in- 
dustrious individuals, who, by the work of four or five hours, 
were suddenly thrown out of business or seriously injured 
in their circumstances. In whatever light this serious event 
be regarded, it must be acknowledged as a heavy blow and 
sore discouragement to Toronto, the heaviest it has received, 

“There cannot be a doubt, however, that the activity 
and enterprise of the inhabitants will soon surmount the 
loss. The season is favourable for rebuilding, and many 
improvements will doubtless be introduced in the formation 
of new streets. Meantime there is a first duty to be looked 
to: we mean the relief of those who are so reduced by the 
fire as to require public assistance. There are cases of the 
kind where a small amount of assistance promptly ad- 
ministered will revive the drooping spirits of those who 
may be ready to sink under their burdens. We hope the 
public will not lose sight of this, but will come forward 
with a liberal hand when it is required. 

“Mr. Watson, publisher of the Canadian and Upper 
Canada Gazetie, lost his life in trying to save some type 
from the Patriot office.”* 

‘Though unsanitary living conditions had no doubt much 
to do with outbreaks of disease in earlier times, the de- 
velopment of an, extensive “slum” district in Toronto oc- 
curred some years after the fire of 1849, as the city steadily 
inereased in population, One writer outlines in consider- 
able detail the conditions as they applied in the sixties, and 
gives an illuminating account of the lack of sanitation 
which characterised no inconsiderable portion of Toronto— 
as, indeed, of almost all towns and cities prior to the de- 
velopment and general use of sanitary appliances and before 


"Globe, April 7, 1849, 
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sewage and garbage disposal had advanced beyond the 
primitive means in use for centuries: 

“The sanitary condition of the city at this time began 
to attract the attention of our city fathers; after the out- 
preak of the cholera in 1849 life and vigour had been in- 
fused into this department of the City Council's work, New 
sewers were constructed, new drains built, inspection was 
occasionally made, but in a few years the sanitary affairs 
of the city began to be neglected and no attention paid to its 
wants or requirements, until in 1866 the miserable drain- 
age, bad air, bad water, filth, dirt and refuse of the worst 
kind appeared to invite disease. The state of one of the 
streets in the very centre of the city was thus described: 
“You enter a house from the front door and find yourself 
in a room twelve by fourteen feet, in which are huddled 
together, as if they are frightened to look on their fellow- 
creatures, a man, five women, three boys, and a couple of 
young specimens of the genus homo in arms. The stove is 
almost reddened with heat, the room is fumigated with 
fumes of the mid-day meal which is in course of prepar- 
ation, the walls are so black that one would think sable 
was their original colour, and, on the back door being 
opened to admit one to the yard, the stench from the pig- 

three feet of the back door is so foul that you 
could cut it with a knife, In another yard we have a pig- 
pen four feet six inches square, with a floor a couple of 
feet thick with offal, filth, dung and manure, and no less 
than five pigs lying snorting and snoring within it. Going 
further down the same street the visitor sees in every yard 
and closet the same accumulations. Near Nelson Street, 
on'the south side of Stanley Street, we have a house the 
rear room of which is occupied by a brigade of pigs. The 
next room, (with a doorway between the two), a few feet 
from this nest of filth, the residents of the house use as a 
cooking, eating and sleeping room, Just fancy the sicken- 
ing odour of a pig-pen curling through the cracks of the 
door and winding around the kitchen stove and dinner 
table?” 

“Near the corner of George and Duchess Strects we 
have a sink of death and disease in a place called Bethune’s 
Lane or Fish Alley, where, in a former year, during the 
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heavy rage of cholera, every resident was affected, and the 
dead-cart a daily visitant. This lane contains nine apologies 
for houses, and is inhabited by about fifty souls. There are 
no back yards to these miserable hovels, and slops, filth and 
dirt are thrown out in front of the doors. At one end of 
the lane the necessary is in a fearful state, and it is 
credibly believed that a well, situated a short distance from 
it, received the sewage, and that it was to residents drink- 
ing this water in 1854 the severe attack of cholera in that 
quarter was attributed. 

“Pine Street is another bad street in the city for cow- 
pens, and in these there is not the slightest attempt at 
cleanliness. Queen Street, east of Parliament, is another 
locale of pig-pens and cow-sheds, and on Queen Street, op- 
posite Cooke’s Church, can be seen a dwelling house the 
cellar of which is used as a stable for three cows and a 
horse, and the effluvia from which must find its way into 
the rooms above, occupied by human beings. Coming 
further west an examination of the premises within eye- 
sight of the City Hall will show how dilatory those whose 
duty it is to inspect the city have been in their duties. In 
the rear of the buildings on, Palace Street, where decent 
citizens are supposed to live, will be found overloaded 
necessaries, and filth of every kind, which ought to put 
decent men to shame. Take a glance at the western part 
of the city, and in the rear of buildings on the west side of 
York Street, between Richmond and Adelaide Streets, the 
same story will be found of filthy places. Walk as far as 
Dummer Street. Look in the rear of ‘Deadbeat Lane’ and 
“Whiskey Alley’, and go through a passage three feet wide, 
and have a look at ‘Hole in the Wall’. In this latter, which 
is situate on the west side of Dummer Street, we find our- 
selves in a room eight by ten feet, the entrance being by a 
half door, and the light coming through an old-fashioned 
casement window which has not been cleaned since the 
building was erected fifteen years ago. In one corner is a 
dilapidated-looking stove, with a pot full of dirty water 
attempting to boil by the feeble aid of a few hardwood 
chips. On a chair minus a leg and back is seated a youth 
about ten years of age, half clad and holding two benumbed 
hands over the flickering embers of the half-lighted chips; 
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alittle gir] is nestling in a corner of the room on a quantity 
of dirty straw, half covered with a torn counterpane, and 
poth are anxiously awaiting the return of their mother, who 
is out begging a morsel; their father is an inmate of the 
gaol, and when he is not working for the good of the city 
he is sawing wood for any citizen who will give him a job.” 

“Tf the east end of the city can claim the premium for 
dirt, filth, cow-sheds and pig-pens, the west certainly can 
follow close in its wake. Renfrew Street, around St. 
Patrick's Market, Maple Lane, near Phoebe Street school- 
house, where hundreds of children are daily congregated; 
Grog Lane, Centre Street, and some parts of Brock Street 
were also named as being in a disgraceful condition.”*” 

From time to time new public buildings were erected to 
replace those which had outlived their usefulness. In 
1853 a new Post Office at 10 Toronto Street (now the 
Receiver-General’s Office) commenced to serve the city, and 
continued to do so until 1873, when the present building at 
the head of the street was erected. In announcing the 
opening of the 1853 office the Globe was in a reminiscent 
mood : 

“The provision for the accommodation of the public, 
in beauty of design and practical convenience, far surpasses 
anything we have seen in North America, and does great 
credit to the architect, Mr. Cumberland. . . . Not many years 
have passed since the office was removed to the place it is 
now deserting, but how few of our present citizens re- 
member the little old house at the foot of Yonge Street. At 
that time there were not 15,000 people in Toronto. Now 
there are probably 35,000. The Markets, the Banks, the 
St. Lawrence Hall, the Asylum, the two University piles, 
the Normal School, eight splendid churches and cathedrals, 
and whole streets of elegant buildings, have all sprung into 
existence since then, and yet but ten years have gone past. 
Tt seems like magic to look back upon it. We question if 
there is a town in the world which has advanced more 
rapidly than Toronto." Zi 

To this Toronto, improved by seven years of further 
development, came the Prince of Wales on September 7, 


“Timperlake, op. cit pp. 146-9. Early in 1984 Lieut.-Governor Bruce 
«.. vinstituted a movernent to eliminate slums in modern Toronto, 
"Globe, February 5, 1853. 
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1860. The press characterised his visit as “the brightest 
day in the annals of Upper Canada”: 

“Many a year hence it will be told that on that day the 
heir-apparent to the British throne made his public entry 
into the chief city of the Western Province, and received a 
welcome surpassing in magnificence and enthusiasm all the 
public ovations ever before witnessed in the New World, 
No pen could adequately describe the unbounded enthus- 
iasm of the joyous multitude assembled to greet their future 
Sovereign on the banks of Lake Ontario. Nor will anyone 
who witnessed it ever recall without thrilling delight the 
magnificent spectacle presented when the Prince stepped 
from his vessel and took his seat upon the throne amidst 
the thundering cheers of the vast concourse piled up in the 
noble amphitheatre around him. 

“The illumination of the city at night was a very grand 
sight, far surpassing, we believe, any similar demonstration 
ever witnessed on the continent. Particular buildings may 
have been illuminated elsewhere on a grander scale, but as 
2 whole we doubt if the display was ever excelled in 
America in extent, variety, and brilliance of decoration. 
The Normal Schools, Osgoode Hall, and the Romain Build- 
ings were magnificently decorated, and the Globe Buildings, 
St. Lawrence Hall, the Edinburgh Assurance Company, the 
St. Nicholas Restaurant and several other buildings were 
illuminated in splendid style. Many of the arches erected 
at prominent points of the city were noble designs, and 
executed with a degree of artistic taste which must have 
astonished the illustrious guests who passed under them. 
The arch erected at the crest of the noble amphitheatre gt 
the landing will be a lasting monument to the fame of its 
designer, Mr. Storm. Fine as were the arches erected at 
Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, the finest of them could not 
for a moment enter into competition with it.” 

In 1866 the Fenian Raid scare was exciting the in- 
habitants in a much less pleasant manner. ‘The frivolous 
attitude which the government adopted towards the 
activities of Fenians is paralleled only by Sir Francis Bond 
Head’s manner of treating the Mackenzie Rebellion of 1837; 
and it was not unexpected, consequently, that on Sunday, 


°[bid., September 8, 1860, 





Conadian Mustrated News 
‘Te “OLD BLOCK Fort” NEAR YORKVILLE, C.W., IN 1863 
‘This notable landmark stood on the east side of Yonge, opposite the 


present Belmont Street. Several similar blockhouses were erected in 
Yarious parts of Toronto, but only those at the foot of Bathurst Street 
now remain. 


Opinion Publique 

VOLUNTEERS TRAINING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 1870 
Originally called the Palace of Industry, the first permanent Exhi 
tion building was located to the south of the Provincial Lun: 


Asylum. The troops were quartered in the building before leaving 
for the West to quell the first Riel Rebellion, 
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June 8, 1866, it was rumoured in Toronto “that the Queen's 
Own Volunteers, then near Ridgeway, would shortly be in 
want of provisions. A few citizens became aware of the 
fact during the forenoon. A meeting was promptly called, 
citizens were detailed to canvass among merchants and 
others for supplies, and at two o'clock the steamer City of 
Toronto sailed with the following free offerings of the 
merchants, contributed in two or three hours’ time, viz. 
2 barrels of sugar, 2 barrels of pork, 1 barrel of tobacco, 
8 boxes of tobacco, 2 boxes of sundries, 9 boxes of cigars, 
194 boxes of biscuits, 16 barrels of biscuits, 41 barrels of 
pread, 9 boxes of cheese, 5 sides of bacon, 6 tons of hams, 
2 chests of tea, 1 case of matches, 3 cases of brandy, 2 cases 
of gin, 6 hogsheads of ale, 1 case of glasses, 6 rolls of spiced 
bacon, 9 rolls of dried beef, 1 box of butter, 3 cases of 
coffee, a very large quantity of fresh meat (about five tons), 
bacon, medicine, splints and surgical instruments. The 
whole was given in charge of Messrs. C. W. Bunting, John 
Boyd and John Leys, members of the Committee, and for 
hours after the steamer had left the wharf citizens poured 
down Yonge Street, bringing with them their contributions 
in quantities sufficient to have supplied a small army.” 

In such a-generous manner did the inhabitants of that 
day forecast the patriotism that was to be so characteristic 
of the much greater city of the days of the Great War. 

‘The Toronto ofthe seventies and eighties is sufficiently 
remote to be unfamiliar to most of the citizens of today, 
and yet close enough that many people still living can reeall 
it. Tt was the time when people were tremendously excited 
over Edison’s little tin-foil phonograph, and when roller- 
skating and the first awkward-looking bicycles were arous- 
ing as much curiosity as the earliest “motor carriages” did 
nearly a quarter of a century later. The period forms a 
fitting point to close this chapter, for Toronto was then a 
great city, although the horse-car had not yet been super- 
seded by the trolley, wooden sidewalks and cedar-block 
streets were still in general use, and the boundaries of that 
day did not comprehend a very large section of the present 
city. In 1877 Yonge Street had over 600 buildings, about 
six times the number in the first year of the city; while the 
%*Timperlake, op. cit. p. 141. 
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main street, King, had 848, many of them old and 
dilapidated, the number in 1884 being 287. Apart altogether 
from the city’s structural development and extent there still 
remained among its topographical features many evidences 
which were to disappear as they came to be considered in 
the path of progress. Hills were to be cut down, ravines 
filled in, and the water of creeks carried away in under- 
ground sewers; but old inhabitants can still recall when 
there were several streams within the city limits, the 
course of one of which passed through its very centre, and 
is still easy to trace in part. An interesting description of 
this creek recently appeared in the press: 

“There was a stream or creek which crossed Bloor 
Street, where the MeMaster University building stands, and 
flowed south through the university grounds, forming the 
dog pond (now the site of Hart House). It went on past 
the site of the Medical building to College Street, crossing 
it into the lovely estate of Sir John Beverley Robinson 
(‘Sleepy Hollow’), then past the Caer Howell Hotel and its 
bowling green on what is now Murray Street, to about 
where the Military Institute stands; then it turned east- 
ward through the present parade ground of the Armories 
to Holy Trinity Chureh, which stood on its banks. Crossing 
Yonge Street it found its way to Moss Park and so to the 
Don. 

“A branch of this stream turned east at the present site 
of Sir Joseph Flavelle’s home, and wound past where 
Victoria University now is on to Yonge Street. The north- 
ern side was known as ‘Clover Hill as far as Yonge. 
Crossing Yonge it entered the grounds of Donald MacKay, 
extending to Church Street, where it was well wooded and 
full of fish. After crossing Church Street to the present 
old Granite Rink, the water was turned into the sewer and 
the creck ended. Before that the stream had made its way 
to the Normal School grounds. ‘There was a stone culvert 
across Church Street; one can still see where the original 
bank was, in the yard at the southeast corner of Gould and 
Church. 

“I can remember three collapses of walls of buildings 
along the course of this stream—the east end of the original 
Granite Rink, a house on Wellesley Street, and at the corner 
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of Breadalbane and Yonge; even to-day you can see where 
the sidewalk at this point has sunk, and I well recall when 
the sewer collapsed and a good piece of Yonge Street there 
disappeared.””* 

In the early eighties the old but not venerable City Hall 
was still in use—and so continued until 1899; but Toronto 
was by no means deficient either in natural advantages or 
structural beauty, as the following quotations from G. 
‘Mercer Adam’s essay will show: 

“The reign of solitude on the Great Lakes has nowhere 
been more pleasantly broken by the life and movement which 
indicate the approaches to a great city than in the case of 
Toronto. .. . To the traveller whose brain has been stunned 
by the sights and sounds of Niagara, and to whom the rest- 
ful passage of the lake has brought relief, the view of the 
‘Queen City of the West’, with its array of dome and turret, 
arch and spire, and the varied movements of its water- 
frontage, is one that cannot fail to evoke pleasure and 
create surprise... . Coaches and cabs are flying to and from 
the hotels. The street cars glide past, diverging, a short 
way on, towards various points. . . . Massive warehouses 
and piles of buildings block in the traffic, though the vista 
of crowded streets opens everywhere to view. The city, 
which covers an area of eight or ten square miles, is built 
on a low-lying plain with a rising inclination to the upper 
or northern end, where a ridge bounds it, which was prob- 
ably the ancient margin of the lake. Within this area are 
close upon 120 miles of streets, laid out after a rigid, chess- 
board pattern, though monotony is avoided by the pre- 
valence of boulevards and ornamental shade trees in the 
streets and avenues not given up to commerce. 

“What the city lacks in picturesqueness of situation is 
atoned for in its beautiful harbour, in the development of 
an aesthetic taste among the people. . .. We have now less 
flimsy sheet-iron ornament, and more decorative work in 
stone... . On the whole there is a creditable display of 
architectural taste and skill... . The Custom House, with 
its adjoining Examining Warehouse, is perhaps one of the~ 
Reminiscences of Harry P. Nasmith, quoted in Fred Williams: In 


Toronto Fifty Years Ago. (Toronto Mail and Empire, Janu- 
ary 17, 1934.) 2 
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most striking instances of the new architectural régime, 
+++. The American Hotel .... the Queen’s .... the Bank 
of British North America ... . the Ontario, Imperial, 
Toronto, Standard and Federal Banks .. . . the head office 
of the Bank of Commerce . . . . Toronto Street, the upper 
end of which is terminated by the Post Office, an imposing 
building in the Italian style of architecture... . The County 
Court Buildings and the headquarters of the Police Depart. 
ment and the Fire Brigade.” 

All of these were important and even notable buildings 
in the city of that day, though most of them—if still stand. 
ing—are now hidden by more colossal, if not more im- 
posing structures. There were, of course, many other 
buildings of architectural merit. The Insane Asylum, Knox 
College, Osgoode Hall, Trinity University, the Normal 
School, St. Lawrence Hall, the University of Toronto (now 
University College), McMaster Hall and the Metropolitan 
Methodist Church were among the sights of the city. The 
limits of this Toronto of some 80,000 inhabitants are ap- 
parent from further selections from the work" just quoted: 

“From Bloor Street, or what used to be known as the 
Sydenham Road, the adjoining suburb of Yorkville extends 
north and east... . To the north is Deer Park, another 
pretty off-shoot of the town. . . . To the west lies Seaton 
Village, and all about are the suburban residences of 
wealthy merchants. . . . West and north of the Asylum a 
new Toronto is rapidly rising in the suburban villages of 
Brockton and Parkdale. ... A short drive beyond the Don, 
through. Leslieville, the pleasant site of extensive market 
gardens, brings us to Norway, Ben Lamond, and the com- 


“This is quoted from the chapter on Toronto in G, M. Grant (Ed.): 
Picturesque Canada, 1879. Vol. I, p. 398 et 6 

"Ibid. In addition to the villages named in this description, others in 
the vicinity of Toronto were Dovercourt at Bloor and Dover- 
court Streets; Bracondale near Bathurst and Davenport; ‘Tod. 
morden, Doncaster and Chester near the Danforth Road; and 
Davisville and Eglinton north of Yorkville, From 1834 to 1883 
the city was 6,71 acres in extent, but in/188% a development, 
partly speculative, commenced, and the village of Yorkville 
threw in her lot with Toronto, to be followed soon after by other 
villages. By 1889 the area of the city had inereased to 11,889 
acres, and sewers, cedar block pavements and plank sidewalks 
were rapidly pushed into what was largely farm land. Taxes 
fore, real estate agents flourished, the Belt Line Railway was 
builf—but the deflation and depression of the early nineties 
was the inevitable end of over-development and speculation. 
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manding elevation of Scarboro Heights. . . . Regaining the 
Don, we direct our steps northward, and, passing by Ri 
side, another outflow of the city, and by the fine buildings 
and adjoining farm of the New Jail, we continue our 
yamble through the, woods in the direction of Yorkville.” 

'All of these suburbs which then encircled Toronto have 
long sinee been swallowed up by the extension of the 
poundaries of the city—now rapidly approaching the mil- 
ion mark in population; but the mere recital of them re- 
calls a day not yet remote, when disciples of Izaak Walton 
might, without wandering far afield, enjoy “the con- 
templative man’s recreation”; .. . . “a wholesome walk to 
the Brookside, pleasant shade by the sweet silver Streams; 

| good air, and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow 

Flowers; . . .. the melodious harmony of Birds.” 














CHAPTER II 
THE HaRBour 


(Cue sandy spit extending some six miles from the mouth 
of the Don River enclosed a natural harbour known to the 
French as La Baie de Toronto, ‘The bay is represented on 
a number of maps made prior to the founding of the town of 
Toronto in 1793, that ascribed to Louis Joliet and thought 
to have been made about 1673 being the earliest. Captain 
Gother Mann made late in 1788 a “Plan of Tarento Harbour 
with the proposed Town and Settlement”; and in 1791-2 
Augustus Jones, government surveyor, laid out eleven 
townships in the district. The most westerly, York, was 
originally named Dublin, for the Toronto harbour section 
was entitled “Plan of the Front Line of Dublin, with the 
Harbour and Soundings” 

* Joseph Bouchette visited the site of Toronto in 1792, be- 
fore the founding of the town, and afterwards wrote with 
reference to his survey of the harbour: “I distinetly recol- 
lect the untamed aspect which the country exhibited when 
first I entered the beautiful basin, which thus became the 
scene of my early hydrographical operations. Dense and 
trackless forests lined the margin of the lake and reflected 
their inverted images in its glassy surface. ‘The wandering 
savage had constructed his ephemeral habitation beneath 
their luxuriant foliage—the group then consisting of two 
families of Mississaugas—and the bay and neighbouring 
marshes were the hitherto uninvaded haunts of immense 
coveys of wild-fowl.”" 

Bouchette’s minute delineation of the peninsula enables 
one to see the course of its formation, as well as that of the 
inevitable marshes at the mouth of the Don. The eastern 
part of the bay—the marshy section—has long been known 
as Ashbridge’s Bay; while the harbour proper is a circular 
basin to the westward, nearly two miles in diametet. The 
excellent protection which the peninsula afforded led to Lord 
Dorehester’s choice of the location as the site of “the King’s 
+J. Bouchette: The British Dominions in North America, 1831. Vol. I, 

p. 89 fi. 
60 
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arsenal on Lake Ontario,” and it was later to become the 
capital of the province. Lieut.-Governor John Graves 
Simcoe first visited Toronto on May 2, 1793, and selected the 
site of the town, but it was the latter part of July before his 
plans for its development were well under way. 

The town proper was not commenced until 1794, but 
work on the fortifications to the westward was actively 
pushed in 1793, and on August 26th the Governor changed 
the name from Toronto to York in honour of the Duke of 
York, who had won a notable victory over the French.) At 
noon the following day the first royal salute was fired from 
the garrison of the town and responded to by the gunboats 
in the harbor 5 in commemoration of the change in name. 

‘As is evident from the plan of York harbour made by 
Alexander Aitkin in 1793, the stress was laid upon the 
town’s military expansion, and the first development of the 
harbour was in the vicinity of the Garrison! Buoys were 
placed at the entrance to prevent the repetition of the 
stranding of vessels on the sandy shallows. At the mouth 
of Garrison Creek the first wharves were built, and to facil- 
itate the landing of stores a canal and several sluice gates 
were constructed, which enabled control of the water level. 

the ‘town, {ineanwhile, the development of landing 
facilities was, and long continued to be hampered by a dense 
growth of weeds and rushes. Temporary landing-places 
were used in the early years of the town, but something 
better was essential at the commencement of the new 
century. In 1801 York was made a customs port, and a re- 
port of duties received mentions a storehouse. This was 
located at the foot of Frederick Street, and in November, 
1808, the first important wharf was constructed there by 
W. Allan, who, among other offices, held the position of 
Collector of Dutis ‘This was for some time the only wharf 
at which the larger ships could land, and after being known 
Yor some years as Allan’s Wharf it came to be called the 
Merchants’ Wharf. 

As time passed, other wooden jetties were pushed out 
into the Bay. The King’s or Navy Wharf, between John and 
Peter Streets, the Commissariat Wharf, at the foot of Peter 
Street, and the Farmers’ Wharf, were among those con- 


“Diary of Mrs, John Graves Simcoe, July 30, 1793. 
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structed in the next few years. Cooper’s Wharf, later 
called Feighan’s and then Maitland’s, was built at the foot 
of Church Street previous to 1818, for it is marked, along 
with the other wharves and large storehouses, on Lieu. 
tenant George Phillpott’s Plan for York, dated May 24th of 
that year. This wharf was the place at which the first 
steamship on Lake Ontario, the Frontenac, landed in 1817, 
A storehouse, with a covered way in the middle, and a ship, 
building yard of considerable size, were located near the 
wharf. 

In the shoal water between the various wharves great 
quantities of rushes grew. Numerous attempts to eradicate 
them were made from year to year at considerable expense 
to the town or county authorities, Perhaps the most suc. 
cessful efforts in this direction were those of Captain 
Macaulay) After Mr. Coles’ account of £13 6s. 8d. “for his 
assistants’ labour in destroying rushes in front of the 
Market Square” in July, 1821, had been paid, the minutes 
of the County Court for August record that “Capt. 
Macaulay, Royal Engineers, offered to cut down the rushes 
in front of the town between the Merchants’ Wharf and 
Cooper's Wharf, for a sum not to exceed ninety dollars, 
which would merely be the expense of the men and materials 
in executing the undertaking: his own time he would give to 
the public on this occasion, as encouragement to others to 
erideavour to destroy the rushes when they became a 
nuisance”. It was accordingly ordered “that ninety dollars 
be paid to Capt. Macaulay or his order, for the purpose of 
cutting down the rushes, according to his verbal undertak- 
ing to cut down the same, to be paid out of the Police or 
District funds in the hands of the treasurer of the Dis- 
trict”. Commenting upon these activities Dr. Scadding 
gives an interesting account of the method employed : 

“We have understood that Capt. Macaulay’s measures 
for the extinction of the rank vegetation in the shallow 
waters of the harbour proved to be very efficient. The in- 
strument used was a kind of screw grapnel, which, let 
down from the side of a large scow, laid hold of the rushes 
at their root and foreibly wrenched them out of the bed 
of mud below. The entire plant was thus lifted up, and 


88ee Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1873. p. 99. 
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drawn by a windlass into the scow. When a full load of 
the aquatic weed was collected it was taken out into the 
open water of the Lake and there disposed of.”* 
\) Previous to the creation of the City of Toronto in 1834 
three more wharves were built, ‘The next in point of time 
was Ewart’s, near the foot of Church Street. In 1881 
‘Tinning’s Wharf was constructed a short distance east of 
York Street; and in 1838-4 the New Wharf (extended in 
4837, the year of Victoria’s accession, and renamed the 
Queen's) was built farther westward, near the foot of 
Bathurst Street, and remained until 1917 when it was 
puried by the reclamation work of the Harbour Commission. 
‘This wharf, the first work of any magnitude to be under- 
taken in Toronto Harbour, resulted from Acts in 1833 and 
1837 granting a total of £4,500 to facilitate navigation and 
provide more adequate wharf accommodation for large 
steamers. A system of tolls and wharfage charges was in- 
stituted at the same time, all previous dues, excepting a toll 
for the upkeep of the Island lighthouse, being regulated en- 
tirely by the private companies which owned the docks. 
The! fortifications| which! were early established at the 
Garrison as a defence for the harbour cannot be described 
in detail heré. The barracks and blockhouses erected under 
Simeoe’s direction, 1793-6, were supplemented in 1798 and 
subsequent years, but it is unlikely that any of the build- 
ings survived the American occupation of 1813. Three 
years late¥,/during 1816, fortifications of considerable mag- 
nitude were planned, and the scheme put into execution dur- 
ing the next few years. The group of buildings east of the 
Exhibition Grounds include several which, with some later 
variations, date from this period. Among the eight block- 
houses which at one time or another were’ erected in the 
vieinity of the town was one on Gibraltar (Hanlan’s) Point 
which was among the first military works constructed for 
the defence of the harbour and town. This blockhouse was 
erected in 1794 and demolished in 1818, and was once armed 
with one or two guns. The point upon which it was located 
was later dredged out, and the remains of the blockhouse, 
as well as some small cannon balls, were uncovered during 
the operation: 
‘Ibid. 
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It was early realised by Governor Simcoe that some type 
of light to guide vessels into York harbour was essential, 
but, apart from a few buoys in the western channel, nothing 
was done about it until 1808, when the Gazette refers to ithe 
commencement of a lighthouse on Gibraltar Point: | 

“It is a pleasure to inform the public that the danger 
to vessels navigating Lake Ontario will in a great measure 
be avoided by the erection of a lighthouse on Gibraltar Poikt 
which is to be completed in compliance with an address 
the House of Assembly to the Lieutenant-Governor.”* 

‘The address referred to was dated March 9, 1808, and 
on April 6th the Lieutenant-Governor personally visited‘ 
Gibraltar Point and chose the spot for the lighthouse. Work | 
commenced immediately, and the lighthouse was completed ' 

‘Yin 1809, Funds were provided by the House to defray the 
cost, and it was stipulated that the collections made under 
thé terms of the Act of 1803 (a levy of 3d. per ton on all 
vessels entering the harbour) should be used to repay the 
amount advanced. The ship Mohawk was employed to haul 
limestone from Queenston, and John Thompson was one 
of the masons engaged in work upon the structure, The 
lighthouse was 54 feet in height to the floor of the lamp 
room, and a wooden cage encircled by a balcony was used 
by the keeper to signal the approach of a vessel. “The con- 
tinual change in form of the peninsula owing to the forces 
of nature is well shown by the comment of Captain Thomas 
Smith in 1854: “I have lived in Toronto for over forty years, 
and been connected with sailing the greater part of the 
time. . When the lighthouse was built by my grand- 
father and uncle the materials for building it were landed 
within 25 feet of where it stands; but the land extends now 
over a quarter’ of a mile to the south and three-quarters of 
a mile to the west of the lighthouse.”* 

In 1888 the height of the lighthouse was increased to 
66 feet, and an improved light installed. The unsatisfactory 
flag signalling method was replaced by the use of canvas 
balls or spheres coloured red, white and blue, and as this 
means proved inconvenient it in turn gave way to signalling 


pper Canada Gazette, 1808. (The exact date of the issue is not 
available.) 

“Cited in Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, a History. 
1928, Vol. I, p. 456. 
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from a new flagpole a short distance to the north-west. In 
1878 the old stationary light was replaced by a flashlight, 
one of the largest in Canada, which revolved every thirty 
seconds and could be seen for fourteen miles. It is of in- 
terest to know that the light still shines during the period 
of navigation, though petitions by the City Council were 
necessary to prevent the government from discontinuing it 
jn 1907, and again in 1911. 

Another important lighthouse in the harbour was on the 
Queen’s Wharf, and was constructed in 1861,0f wood, with 
a metal lamp housing. "It was on the north side of the old 
Western Channel and remained in effective use until 1911, 
when the new channel was opened about 1,100 feet to the 
south. The original lighthouse has been preserved a short 
distance from its former site, though the harbour reclama- 
tion work has left it several hundred yards from the present 
waterfront. A lighthouse on the piers at the Eastern Gap, 
together with fog-horns at both entrances, completes this 
part of the equipment of the harbour. 

Before outlining the first improvement of Toronto har- 
bour by the Esplanade development, some account of the 
means of approach to the wharves in the days of sailing- 
ships will be of value. Special signals were used in York 
when the King’s Ships of the Provincial Marine were 
ordered to sail. They were to be flown from the masthead 
of the vessels, and repeated at the blockhouse near the Don, 
as the following announcement issued from the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s office shows: 

“Notice is hereby given that when the King’s Vessels 
have received their orders to proceed from hence to Niagara 
the following signal will be hoisted at the Foretop Gallant 
Mast Head, and repeated from the Blockhouse in town, viz.: 
‘To Niagara, a White Flag; to Kingston, a Blue Flag.” 

‘The usual method of announcing to intending travellers 
that a vessel was about to leave port was to blow repeated 
blasts on a long tin horn, which was sounded at intervals 
previous to their casting loose and at the moment of de- 
parture, 

The earliest Lake Ontario steamship was the Frontenac, 
which first entered the harbour of York in 1817. For some 
Upper Canada Gazette, June 5, 1802, 
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years steamships were operated under considerable diffi- 
culties, as but few harbours had been constructed. It was 
usual for a ship to anchor at some distance from shore 
while passengers and goods were transferred by bateau or 
Durham boat: The wharves at York were approached by 
early steamships only with great difficulty, the vessel being 
brought to a standstill some way out in the harbour, and 
boats lowered from the fore and aft gangways; these craft 
carried hawsers, and when they had reached shore the ship 
was solemnly hauled to the wharf, the onlookers evincing 
surprise that the feat could be successfully accomplished, 

Maitland’s Wharf (formerly Cooper's) long continued 
to be the landing-place of most steamships, though in the 
early forties it was becoming rather the worse for wear, 
In 1841 Sir Richard Bonnycastle travelled up the lake on the 
Great Britain, one of the most popular steamships of the 
time, and landed at Toronto on this wharf, which he calls 
“a narrow decaying pier”. He writes that he was “jostled 
almost into the water by rude carters plying for hire on 
its narrow bounds, and pestered by crowds of equally rude 
pliers for hotel preferences”. ‘The aristocratic Sir Richard 
found other ports similar to Toronto in these respects, how- 
ever; and he also noticed the inconvenience caused by the 
fact that all the boats, “for some unaccountable reason”, 
preferred to start upon their voyages at night.® 

Some interesting memories of waterfront activities, 
honest and otherwise, are built up by John Ross Robertson 
around one Michael Masterson, whose official occupation in 
1846 was razor-grinder, but who was versatile enough to 
include in his repertoire anything from smuggling to rent- 
ing boats, from sailing his own schooner to praising publicly 
someone else’s steamship line: 

“In the Directory of 1846 we find ‘Masterson, Michael, 
razor-grinder, Bay Shore, near York Street’. His house was 
at the foot of Bay Street, about a hundred feet from the 
south line of Front Street, for in those days, in fact till the 
time the Esplanade was built, the shore ran up to the edge 
of the bank, the line of which would be a little south of 
the front doors of the warehouse in the Iron Block. The 


°Sir Richard Bonnycastle: The Canadas in 1841. 1842, Vol. I, pp. 
146-1. 





John Toss Robertson Golleetion, William Armst 
THE LIGHTHOUSE ON THE PENINSULA, 1851 


‘This landmark was completed in 1809, and was 52 feet high. In 1832 
twelve feet was added to its height, but the structure has not other- 
wise been materially altered since its erection. 





John Ross Robertson Colleton, 
MICHAEL MASTERSON’s COTTAGE ON THE Bay SHORE 
Sailor, smuggler, renter of boats, “Fisty” Masterson was later a 
vazor-grinder. His home was situated near the foot of Bay Street, 
and he and his wife took a kindly interest. in the schoolboys who were 
‘often to be found around their boats. 
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writer has bathed within a few feet of the:back of the old 
Custom House on Front and Yonge which was burned down 
in 1870. 

“Masterson was a city character. In the early days, 
from about 1825, he was a sailor. Through a mishap his 
Jeft arm was shot off when quite a young man. A wooden 
arm with an iron hook did good service in lieu of the genuine 
article. His wife was a most estimable and motherly 
woman, and in later years when Masterson kept boats for 
hire at the foot of Bay Street, Mrs. Masterson always had 
a kindly eye for the welfare of the school and U.C. College 
poys who were her patrons. Long before this era, Michael, 
or, as he was popularly named, ‘Fisty’, had a small schooner 
which he ran across the lake, and it is said that he did 
quite a lot of smuggling. His vessel was two-masted and 
about forty feet long. He called his craft the Christina 
after his wife, who, by the way, was a Scotehwoman and a 
zealous Presbyterian, 

“When Carfrae was Collector of Customs he attempted 
to seize the vessel on account of a lot of tea that had been 
smuggled for a King Street grocer, now a wealthy man in 
Toronto. ‘Fisty’ did not believe, as he said, in having ‘the 
broad arrow’ on his deck, so he, one-armed and all as he was, 
grasped Carfrae about the neck, and jumping overboard 
attempted to drown him, but fortunately both were rescued, 
and Masterson was-heavily fined. On another occasion a 
couple of hogsheads of wine were captured by the Customs. 
Tt was removed uptown to Mossley’s auction rooms on King 
Street, near the market. ‘The sale was fixed for a certain 
date, The crowd assembled and the auctioneer directed 
that the wine be tested, when, to the amazement of the 
audience, it was found that the wine had turned to water 
by some mysterious process. 

“In those days there was a great deal of smuggling 
carried on, The farmers on the lake shore used to connive 
at many a cargo of stuff being run in from the States, and 
large amounts of money were made. An old carter named 
Handy used to secrete tea in his stables and keep it there 
for weeks till a prominent King Street establishment was 
ready to receive it. Masterson, however, gave up his bad 
tricks, and with a grinding machine went about town earn- 
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ing a good stipend. He also kept boats for hire from about 
1847, at the foot of Bay Street. At a later period Mr. Darby 
Finch and Mr. Millard, two popular boatmen, kept boats 
for hire at Rees’ Wharf, foot of Simcoe Street. Mrs. Master. 
son ran the boat department and her house was kept as 
bright as a new pin. Her charge for boats was seven pence 
half penny an hour, and the patronage was very liberal, 
“The Mastersons had one son, a clever fellow, who was 
educated at Upper Canada College. His name was Charles 
Michael, and he was a phenomenal musician. He could play 
the violin with much ability. Mrs. Masterson was, in after 
years, an employee of the Boys’ or Girls’ Home. Her son 
went out west. Michael, the father, was a man of about 
5 feet 9 inches in height, stout and burly, sharp and keen, 
Tn the summer months he was a runner for the steamer 
which ran from Toronto and Hamilton to Rochester, Itrzas 
amusing to hear him shout out the advantages of thi. _ar- 
ticular steamer and route he was working for as he stood 
at the corey of Yonge and Front Streets, while his rivals 
in the business yyjsuld be doing as well on another corner.” 
The.hantor’ ‘, Tries other memories, too. At the idle 
of the < “tury, Ad earlier, the curlers of the city’ Were to 
be found playing “the roarin’ game” on rinks kept free of 
snow between the wharves. There was a skating rink at 
the foot of Yonge Street, and the best figure-skater of the 
day was Principal F, W. Barron of Upper Canada College. 
The officers of the Garrison and the young bloods of the city 
outdid one another in tearing about in their gay carrioles 
and cutters, and the Bay in winter wore a picturesque and 
typically Canadian aspect. In summer the swimming that 
is now centred in the Island and eastern and western 
beaches took place in the more central portions of the Bay. 
The days of salmon-spearing by jack-light from birch 
canoes had passed, but pike, bass, perch, sunfish and an 
oceasional maskinonge could still be caught off the wharves, 
though lunge were, of course, more plentiful in the Don 
and Ashbridge’s Bay. Many a citizen, too, enjoyed an 
hour’s sail on the horse-boat which long conducted the ferry 
service to the Peninsula; while those who could afford sail- 


"Tohn Ross Robertson: Landwarks of Toronto, 1804-1914, Vol. T, pp 
4-5. 
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ing yachts of their own competed in the regattas which were 
prominent sporting events on its waters. 

\ The incorporation of York into the city of Toronto in 
1834 had no effect on the condition of the harbour, for the 
city had no jurisdiction in the matter. The harbour front 
at that time followed the “Windmill Line”, extending from 
Old Fort Point to Gooderham and Worts’ Mill on Trinity 
Street. In 1887 the first preparations looking towards the 
construction of the Esplanade were taken when the city 
commenced to secure all land along the waterfront not al- 
ready in private possession. The patent of such lots from 
Berkeley to Graves (Simcoe) Street was granted in 1840, 
and in 1858 a license of occupation was secured for those 
westward from Graves Street to the Queen’s Wharf. A 
map! in the Surveyor-General’s office shows the projected 
Esfianade to be 100 feet in width and from 150 to 880 feet 
froma’the existing waterfront. 

During the thirties and forties wharves additional to 
those already named were built from time to t'me. In 1836 
John Cull made use of a large scow, which —_perated under 
the 1 .¢ of “The Royal Floating Bath tie Toranto 
Directory of 1837 gives an interesting descriptiti! o£ the 
establishment: 

“These baths have been erected by Mr. Cull of this City; 
they are 110 feet in length and 21 feet in width, and contain 
two warm and ten cold baths, with vapour and shower 
baths. One end is exclusively appropriated to ladies, with 
a private entrance from the gallery outside and leading to 
an elegant drawing-room adjoining a promenade deck 80 
feet long with a dome roof, and trellis work guards all 
round, It is capable of accommodating 200 persons, and so 
constructed that the additional weight of 300 will not de- 
press the bath one inch. There are reading and refresh- 
ment rooms for both ladies and gentlemen, fitted up in the 
best possible style. These baths-are highly creditable to 
the city from point of ne aen and not less so as to 
their utility.” 

Some eight or ten years later the baths were not being 
“George Walton's City of Toronto and Home District Commercial 


‘Directory and Register, with Almanack and Calendar for 1837, 
p. 6 
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used except as dressing-rooms for the Baptists, who were 
usually immersed in the Bay at the foot of Bay Street. By 
1847 there was a total of eighteen wharves in the harbour, 
though some were showing signs of extreme old age. 

Among the early regulations of the Port of Toronto are 
a number which recall the days of sailing-ships, and still 
others which existed because of the bad condition of the 
waterfront. It was ordered that all obstructions to naviga- 
tion, such as sunken wharves, should be removed, and that 
no vessel should add to the refuse in the harbour by dis. 
charging ballast.| It appears, however, to have been ex- 
pected, that this regulation might be “more honour’d in 
the breach than the observance”, and that the sunken 
wharves might not all be removed, for it was provided that 
they should be marked with beacon lights, and, if not so 
marked, the owners of the wharves would be liable for any 
damage to vessels. A regulation notable for its seamanly 
language stipulated that “all schooners, square-rigged 
vessels or steamers lying at wharves shall top up their 
lower yards, or brace them fore and aft; also rig in their 
movable bumpkins and davits, lower all or house all boats 
hanging over the stem or quarter or any way outside the 
vessel”, On foggy days precautions were to be taken by 
all vessels to warn others by ringing their bells, blowing 
off steam, sounding horns, or in some other way attracting 
attention to their location in the harbour.” 

In 1860 schooners still predominated in lake trade. J. 
E, Middleton’? gives a list of twenty-nine Toronto schooners 
engaged in that year in the carriage of grain, and remarks 
that “the combined burden of all these little sailing craft 
would about fill one hatchway of the modern Upper Lakes 
steamer”. The largest of these schooners, the Omar Pasha, 
could carry 14,000 bushels, the smallest, the Echo, only 
2,000, In the autumn of 1938 “the last sailing-ship on the 
Great Lakes” was to be burned off Sunnyside to provide a 
novel spectacle for Toronto's thrill-seekers, but was tempor- 
Seventeen regulations may be found in the small printed pamphlet, 
Rules, By-Laws and Regulations of the Port of Toronto, passed 
by’ the Commissioners of the Harbour of Toronto the 2ith day 
of December, 1350. For many valuable suggestions concerning 
the history of the harbour the writer is indebted to -V. Me 


Roberts, sq., Librarian of the Harbour Commission, 
"Middleton, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 272. 
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arily saved from this ignominious end by public disapproval 
of such a wanton act.V\Nearly half a century earlier the 
steamship had won the competition for lake traffic, and had, 
in turn, suffered greatly from its land rival, the railway. 

Meanwhile merchants and shippers were dissatisfied 
with the manner in which the government was operating 
the harbour, and a campaign instituted by the Board of 
‘Trade succeeded in effecting, in 1850, the passage of “An 
‘Act to Provide for the Future Management of Toronto Har- 
pour”. A Commission of five men was placed in charge 
of the Queen’s Wharf and of navigation in general, but had 
no jurisdiction over privately-owned wharves, and the de- 
velopment of the harbour under such divided control was. 
hardly to be exected. Railways were in the air, however, 
and in 1858 the public quay or Esplanade was commenced, 
C.S. Gzowski & Co., contractors for the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, being awarded the contract, which carried an agree- 
ment to sell the Railway a right of way forty feet wide 
along the entire Esplanade for $10,000. Tenders, contracts, 
disagreements and delays characterised the next ten years, 
but in 1863 the work was finished at a cost of about 
$750,000.) During the course of the improvements several 
wharves were filled in, and the others were connected by 
a macadamised roadway, of which the Torontonians of that 
day were quite proud. 

‘As the years passed, other improvements increased the 
wharfage facilities of Toronto harbour. In 1863 Shedden’s 
Wharf and elevator had been built at the foot of Peter 
Street, but in the next year it was destroyed by fire. In 
1870 the Northern Railway Company’s wharf at the foot of 
Brock Street (now Spadina Avenue) was a notable addi- 
tion, and it remained until fire destroyed it in 1908. In the 
eighties and nineties the old Windmill Line was twice ex- 
tended southward, the total distance being 644 feet and the 
last extension being known as the New Windmill Line; many 
of the wharves were consequently pushed farther into the 
Bay. Towards the close of the century the city constructed 
several additional wharves between Yonge Street and York 
Street; and by 1908 there were no less than forty between 
Bathurst Street and Parliament Street. At that time, how- 
ever, the condition of the waterfront was deplorable, only 
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a few of the docks being in good repair, and the slips be. 
tween them so full of silt and sewage that vessels drawing 
as little as twelve feet of water frequently grounded. The 
harbour was sadly in need of a comprehensive scheme of 
development as commensurate with the modern city as the 
old Esplanade had been in the Toronto of the fifties and 
sixties. 

In January, 1852, the lake had made a breach in the pen: 
insula at the narrows, and again in February, 1853, a storm 
formed a channel at that point three feet deep. Storms and 
low water in the spring of 1854 closed the beginnings of the 
Eastern Gap, however, and a protecting breakwater was 
erected at a cost of £1,389. On April 18, 1858, a storm 
‘battered the locality with such force that the breakwater 
and Quinn’s Hotel were completely carried away and a per, 
manent eastern entrance some 500 yards in width created) 
On May Bist the schooners Bliza and Highland Chief left 
the harbour by way of the new channel, and by 1859 
steamers and other craft were using the Eastern Gap. 
Nothing was done to prevent further erosion, and by 1862 
a channel three-quarters of a mile in width and from five 
to eight feet deep had been formed. Buoys were placed to 
guide traffic, but some twenty years passed before anything 
further was done. 

Bars outside the eastern channel continually interfered 
with its use, and the western entrance retained its suprem- 
acy, though it was difficult to navigate during seasons of 
low water. The City Council and the Harbour Commission 
petitioned the Dominion Government to take some action 
which would preserve the harbour from destruction by 
storms, and in 1879 an expert, J. B. Eads, reported in favour 
of closing both eastern and western channels, as well as all 
connection with Ashbridge’s Bay, and, in place of the exist- 
ing entrances, the opening of a channel across the north 
end of the island. In 1882 harbour improvements totalling 
$250,000, of which the city paid $100,000, were commenced, 
but the recommendations of Mr. Eads were not acted upon: 
on the contrary, both channels were improved, and a dyke 
was constructed separating Ashbridge’s Bay from the har. 
bour, but leaving an opening to the Don River. 

‘The germ of modern developments along the waterfront 
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Reproduced by Courtesy of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
ToRONTO WATERFRONT, 1834 AND 1984 
‘The lower illustration is based upon Bartlett's sketch of 1840. In the 
foreground is Maitland’s Wharf; and the white building in the rear 
centre is the Ontario House, later the Wellington Hotel, on Palace 
(Bront) Street. 
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EASTERN Harbour TERMINALS, 1914 
“Where swamps and flocks of wild fowl were characteristic sights.” 


Reproduced by Courtery of the ‘Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
EASTERN HARBOUR TERMINALS, 1933 
The remarkable developments of a few years are apparent when one 
compares the two photographs, The plans were approved in 1912-13, 
but the outbreak of the Great War delayed the work. A clean and 
attractive waterfront now forms a pleasant approach to the queen 
city. 
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js in one respect afforded by an idea which Dr. Beaty had 
when Mayor in 1880. Referring to the low land at the mouth 
of the Don he planned “to fill up the marsh with dry earth” 
(we can appreciate his use of the word dry!) “from the hills 
north and east of the city. I examined this question when 
in Council 15 years ago, and I then had a plan to make 
alternate canals and streets in the marsh, and fill up the in- 
tervals or let the lots to manufacturers at a nominal rental, 
under conditions that they fill up a certain acreage each 
year. The time had not come then to demand it, and I 
‘abandoned it for the time being”.** When many years later 
the land was reclaimed as part of the harbour development 
the filling material was not carted from the hills but was 
excavated by hydraulic dredge and pumped 6,000 feet from 
the bed of the lake and from parts of the harbour. 

In 1902 the eastern channel was deepened, and conerete 
piers were placed on either side of the entrance. In 1909 
a new western channel south of the original one was built, 
but time had proved the utter impossibility of ever estab- 
lishing any permanent policy of waterfront development as 
long as the magnificent resources remained under divided 
control. The Board of Trade inaugurated a campaign to 
induce the City Council and the Dominion Government to 
place all the city’s waterfront properties and waterlots in 
Toronto Bay and Lake Ontario, including the whole of Ash- 
bridge's Bay, into the hands of a permanent Commission 
for development. In December, 1910, the ratepayers ex- 
pressed their approval by an overwhelming majority, and as 
a result “The Toronto Harbour Commissioners’ Act” was 
passed on May 19, 1911, ushering in a new era in the de- 
velopment of the city. 

In the autumn of 1912 the final plans of waterfront im- 
provement were approved by the City Council, and in June, 
1918, by the Dominion Government. The scheme included 
the reclamation of Ashbridge’s Bay for industrial purposes, 
and the construction of a harbour head line 1,100 feet south 
of the New Windmill Line, the region north of it being filled 
in as the development proceeded. The harbour was to be 
deepened to 30 feet, and some 900 acres of park lands to the 
east and west of the harbour and on the Island were to be 
s8James Beaty: Civie Relief. 1896. p. 44, 
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reclaimed. The estimated cost of the entire scheme was 
$25,000,000. 

The Great War interfered with the progress of the im. 
provements, but in later years the work was pushed for. 
ward, and almost all of the plans have now been carried 
to completion. Toronto boasts one of the best harbours 
on the Great Lakes, andl adequate provision has been made 
for her industrial and commercial expansion. At the game 
time the Toronto Grade Separation, which elevated the rail. 
way tracks, and the construction of the Queen’s Quay, Fleet 
Street and similar roadways, have provided for the develop- 
ment of rail and motor transportation; while storage ware. 
houses and manufacturing plants exist where swamps and 
flocks of wild fowl were, until recently, characteristi¢ sights, 

A unique feature in connection with the improvements 
has heen the combination of recreational with industrial 
development. The breakwater forms adequate protection 
for canoes and other small boats, while the amusement re- 
sorts at Sunnyside and the Island provide countless thou- 
sands of people with summer pleasures unsurpassed any- 
where. Life-saving has consequently developed greatly 
since the first official lifeboat was purchased in 1857 to aid 
mariners shipwrecked in or near the harbour. Until 1912 
there was no permanent life-saving and police patrol ser- 
vice, and in earlier years it had long been necessary, when 
a wreck occurred, for the one boat, which was kept in Tin- 
ning’s boathouse, to be manned by volunteers. As time 
passed, arrangements more satisfactory were gradually 
effected, but the modern waterfront development has neces- 
sitated a greatly enlarged service to provide adequate pro- 
tection—not so much for mariners, as in days of old, but 
for bathers and boaters along the numerous beaches, 
“Toronto Harbour” implies much more than it did formerly, 
and the modern appearance of ten miles of clean and at- 
tractive waterfront affords a remarkable sight to all who 
can recall the conditions of but a few years ago. 
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‘Tue ISLAND AND THE FERRY SERVI 





‘ToRONTO ISLAND, even in Indian days a favourite place for 
the holding of native councils,"was from the earliest years 
of the town of York a pleasure resort enjoyed and ap- 
preciated as a centre of recreation, A peninsula until 1858, 
it was approached on foot, on horseback or by canoe in early 
times. In commenting on the necessity of a bridge across the 
mouth of the Don in order to facilitate approach to the 
Peninsula, the Gazette noted that there might be found land 
which would “answer every purpose of an extensive com- 
mon to the owners of cattle; to those who might use it for 
purposes of recreation it furnishes a most delightful walk 
or ride; as a race ground or place for field exercise we 
know not its equal; the sportsman will find a constant and 
easy access to the best shooting ground; and the conval- 
escent might find health in an occasional excursion to the 
opposite beach”.* 

While John Ross Robertson dates the establishment of 
a hotel on the Island, and of horse-boat transport to it, 
from the conversion of Lord Sydenham’s residence into a 
hotel in 1843-4 by the Privat brothers, yet there was both 
a hotel and a horse-boat in operation as early as 1833. 
Michael O'Connor was proprietor of the hotel and owner 
of the horse-boat named in the following announcement in 
Mackenzie's Almanac for 1884: 

“Florse-boat to the Island. A boat propelled by four 
horses runs every day from the Steamboat Wharves to the 
Starch Factory on the peninsula or island across the Bay— 
her trips regulated to suit public convenience. Fare to and 
from the island, Td. A hotel has been opened on the 
island to accommodate sportsmen, parties of pleasure, ete.”* 
Upper Canada Gazette, April 1, 1808. Fourteen years later the 

‘Magistrates petitioned the’ Lieutenant-Governor to grant a 
lease or otherwise in trust for the use of the inhabitants of the 
town as a commons for the pasturage of cattle on the Peninsula 
in front of said town”. 


*{W. L. Mackenzie’s] New Almanack for the Canadian True Blues. 
i834, p. 15. ‘The fare given is evidently one way only. 
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From another source’ we are able to state that the inn 
was known in 1838 by the appropriate name of The Retreat 
on the Peninsula; and furthermore that 1s. 8d. was the fare 
charged to convey a passenger to and from the resort on 
the Sir John of the Peninsula, for this was the grandi- 
loquent name of the first horse-boat. (‘The ferry made three 
trips daily from the foot of Church Street to the eastern 
end of what is now called Ward's Island,\leaving York at 
10, 2 and 4 o'clock and returning at 11, 3.and 6. On Sun. 
days a trip was made at 8 a.m., and the return at 9; and 
commencing at 10 o'clock there was a continuous service 
with 15-minute stops at each side of the Bay. G. Roe was 
the enterprising operator of the TEAM BOAT, as it was 
often called. In naming the boat and hotel, Michael 
O'Connor, evidently an old soldier, was thinking of the 
Spanish Peninsular War; and particularly was Sir John 
Moore in his mind—that famous leader of the disastrous re- 
treat to Coruna, who died in the moment of victory and was 
buried with mielancholy solemnity just before the embark- 
ation of his troops. 
+-Steamships were becoming common on Lake Ontario in 
the early thirties, and on April 1, 1835, George Heathcote 
submitted a proposal to the City Council suggesting that he 
would build a steamboat to ply to the Peninsula. In May 
of the same year the first steam ferry—the newly-built 
Toronto—was operating regularly on the Bay, and the 
Courier of July the 9th states that the construction of a 
new road and bridges on the eastern end of the island 
enabled those who crossed the Bay to take a pleasant drive! 
John Ross Robertson wrote that the Peninsula Hotel 
was originally erected in 1839 by Mr. Poulett Thompson 
(ater Lord Sydenham) as a residence during a visitation 
of cholera; but there is every reason to believe that it was 
the same building opened as an hotel by Michael O'Connor 
in 1883, and later operated by Joseph Palin. It was 50 feet 
by 40, and was built upon a layer of 4-inch planks sunk two 
feet in the sand, since it was difficult to lay a brick found- 
ation. The lower storey was built of brick, and the second 


*George Walton’s York Commercial Directory for 1834. 1833. p. 147. 
A detailed announcement of the opening of the hotel appears in 
the Courier of Upper Canada, October 5, 1888, and may be 
found in Chapter XVII, page 313. 
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and third of wood, In 1843 Louis (Peter) Privat (pro- 
nounced Prevs at the time) purchased the house, and, with 
his brother Louis Joseph, commenced therein the oper- 
ation of the Peninsula Hotel. While Peter undertook to 
run the hostelry, Louis Joseph endeavoured to attract 
customers by running a horse-boat across the bay. The 
Peninsula Packet—called merely “the horse-boat” by the 
inhabitants of Toronto—had formerly operated as a steam- 
ship below Queenston, and was sixty feet in length by 
twenty-three in width, A waterwheel on either side was set 
in motion by two horses who trod on a circular table set 
flush with the deck in its centre. As the table revolved it 
worked upon rollers which, being connected with the shaft, 
set the paddies in motion. The horses were, of course, in 
position practically stationary, the table on which they trod 
being fitted with ridges of wood radiating like spikes from 
the centre. In 1845 the vessel was lengthened and the 
front pointed, enabling a better rate of speed; five horses 
were employed instead of two, and they walked round and 
round the deck, propelling the boat in a manner similar to 
the working of an old-fashioned threshing machine or 
French-Canadian grist-mill. 

Some account of the people early connected with the 
peninsula will be of interest. The first inhabitants of the 
Presqu'lsle de Toronto were fishermen. At least as early 
as the eighteen-forties William Strowger erected the first 
house on the eastern sandbar, now called Fisherman’s 
Island. This primitive cabin was constructed of logs and 
other loose timber which had been washed up on the beach. 
Mary Anne Strowger, widow of William, recalled in 1908 
that her eldest son was probably the first child born on the 
island. In those days Ashbridge’s Bay and the Lake 
abounded in fish, and the Strowgers, Wards, Laffertys and 
Durnans, the only residents on the island, were all fisher- 
men. At various times, also, fishermen established them- 
selves on what is now called Hanlan’s Point, the Hanlans 
being the first to locate there. 

In later years William Geddes bought out the five or six 
fishermen at Hanlan’s, and William Strowger removed 
thither to become his foreman. His family lived on the 
shore of Centre Island, and Mrs. Strowger recalled that 
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fourteen men were employed in netting whitefish, while 
trout were frequently caught by hook and line. For 
time the Strowgers occupied the former summer home of 
Lord Sydenham, which they operated as a hotel previous 
to its use for the same purpose by Peter and Louis Joseph 
Privat. Other buildings in the vicinity of the Peninsula 
Hotel are described as follows: 

“To the east of it was another small dwelling, occupied 
by the keeper of the lighthouse, James Durning, while about 
one hundred yards to the west was a third house, known 
afterwards as Parkinson's Hotel. These, the huts we have 
before mentioned, and the lighthouse, were, until 1853, the 
only dwellings upon the Island. Between where now is 
Island Park, and the Eastern gap, were a great many trees, 
chiefly pines and Balm of Gilead, Exactly opposite the 
present Albert House is one of each of these trees, and this 
spot was a favourite rendezvous for picnic parties. To the 
east are several other scattered pines, much the same now 
as then, and from them one of the adjacent villas takes the 
very appropriate name of “The Pines’.”* 

‘The first careful survey of the peninsula was probably 
that of J. G. Howard, who wrote that in 1846 he “made a 
survey of the Toronto peninsula, and laid out 283 acres in 
fifty-seven two-acre lots on Trafalgar Marine Parade, or 
Fitzroy Street, going north from the lighthouse, Vernon 
Street at right-angles to it; also Rodney and Duncan 
Streets.” 

\The Privats developed a small pleasure resort around 
their hotel, swings and a merry-go-round, etc., providing 
entertainment for children, and bowling alleys, pigeon- 
shooting and similar diversions attracting the men.| John 
Ross Robertson's description of Privat’s amusement park 
shows that the sports of earlier generations were fre- 
quently characterised by eruelty to animals which is now 
prevented by law 

“The Island afforded its visitors many other attractions 
besides the journey there, which, by the way, generally 
occupied thirty and sometimes forty minutes. Opposite the 
4See John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto. 1894-1914, Vol. II, 

p.,764-7, for reminiscences of early days on the island. “Durn? 


ing” is obviously an error for “Durnan”. 
85. G, Howard: Incidents in the Life of J. G. Howard... 1885. p. 22. 
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A Team Boat 


John Ross Robortson Caletion 6.11 3. Swi. 
THE Five-Horse Boat PENINSULA PACKET 
Horse-boats conducted a ferry on the Bay from 1833 to 1851. 
The Peninsula Packet was 60 fect long and 23 feet beam, and ran to 
Privat’s Hotel. 
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Cuttin Ick on Toronto Bay Opposite THE UNION 
Depot, 1871 
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Privat’s HOTEL AND AMUSEMENT PARK ON THE PENINSULA 
Swings, a merry-go-round and a small zoo may be distinguished, At 
the reat right is the Ten-Pin Alley. Visitors were transported to the 

park on the horse-boat Peninsula Packet. 
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hotel was a merry-go-round and two large swings, the one 
to the east, the other to the west of the merry-go-round. 
The first was eighty feet high, the second but thirty, and 
all three were largely patronized by the younger portion of 
the Island's visitors. For the elders there was a bowling 
alley, known as ‘Ten Pin Alley’, while to ensure instruction 
‘as well as amusement there was a small zoological collection 
consisting of a bear, a wolf, a white deer, several racoons 
and two or three eagles, There was also a good deal of 
amusement of a somewhat miscellaneous nature. Every 
Queen’s Birthday many of the sportsmen of Toronto 
journeyed to the Island for blackheart shooting. These 
were birds of passage of the plover tribe, who invariably 
were making their annual migration at this period of the 
year, Another, though somewhat cruel pastime consisted 
of trap pigeon shooting, wild pigeons being netted by bird- 
catchers and sold to Privat for the purpose. 

“Besides these contests to test the prowess of marks- 
men, there was turkey shooting. This, it must be con- 
fessed, was very sorry sport. A turkey was tied and placed 
on an elevation about fifty yards from where the sports- 
men (2) stood. Everyone who chose to enter and pay a 
York shilling for each shot was allowed to fire at the poor 
bird; the first who hit it became possessor of the turkey. 
‘This amiable pastime continued until the supply of turkeys 
was exhausted. There was yet one other occasional 
diversion, equally reprehensible but perhaps not quite so 
cruel as the one just mentioned: this was shooting a bear 
with a candle. A bear was purchased, and forty years ago 
these were not difficult to, obtain, and a man resident in 
Toronto used to give an exhibition of shooting this animal 
with a rifle ostensibly loaded only with an ordinary tallow 
candle. To see this performance a small sum was charged, 
and those who witnessed it went away believing the bear 
had met his quietus solely through the force of the candle 
striking him. They were not told, and probably would not 
have believed it had they been so, that when the candle was 
put in the rifle a bullet had preceded it; nevertheless such 
was the ease. This ‘sport’ always took place in the winter, 
and there was from time to time an occasional fox hunt 
also, a fox being let loose the night before to furnish the 
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sport, and a very exhilarating amusement was the result.” 

In 1850 the Peninsula Packet was still being advertised 
in the press. Under the head “Cheap Pleasure” L. J, 
Privat announces the horse-boat service in connection with 
his hotel, and the reference in this advertisement to 
pasturage for horses and cattle shows how close to rural 
life Toronto was at that period: 

“That Safe and Convenient Horse-Boat, the Peninsula 
Packet, will leave Mr. Maitland’s Wharf, foot of Church 
Street, every day at ten o'clock a.m., 12, 2, 4, and 6 p.m., for 
the Peninsula Hotel. Returning at 11 am., 1, 8, 5, and 
7 pan. precisely. Fare to and from, 7}d. Family Season 
Tickets $4 each. Swings and Merry-go-round, ete., for the 
amusement of Children. Dinners, Lunches, Teas, ete., to be 
had at the shortest notice. Good pasture for Horses and 
other cattle, which can be conveyed over by the first boat— 
not later.”" 

But horse-boats, long effectively used for short distance 
ferry services, were gradually being displaced by steam 
ferries, and the Toronto horse-boat was taken off the route 
in 1851. In the early fifties the chief steam ferry was the’ 
Victoria, built by James Good, Toronto ship-builder, and 
purchased by L. J. Privat. This boat of 25 horse-power 
ran throughout the season every hour between 10 a.m. and 
7 pam., and it was announced that she had “no connection 
with any other boat, or racing”,"—which suggests that a 
race-track was in operation at the time, and was, perhaps, 
attracting unfavourable comment in some quarters. At the 
close of the 1858 season Privat sold the Victoria to George 
Tate, Superintendent of the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
continued to operate the boat for the Company until the 
autumn of 1855, when Privat and his family removed from 
Toronto to Bentinck, Grey County. During their residence 
on the Island the Privats rescued at least five men from 
drowning. Other steam ferries operating in the fifties in- 
cluded the Bob Moodie and the Lady Head. 

Quoted in Robertson, op cit, Vol. UL, p. 884, A. similar announes- 
ment in the British Colonist of May 18, 1849 
formation that “children sent without guardians will be taken 
every care of”. 


*Any quotations in this chapter not otherwise credited are from 
Robertson, Vol. II, pp. 884-937, 
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John Quinn, who succeeded the Privat brothers in the 
hotel business on the Island, also operated a ferry while the 
Victoria was still running. In 1853 a newspaper item an- 
nounces that “among the new projects for the season is 
John Quinn’s new steamer, the Citizen, built to run between 
Toronto and the Island”. Shortly afterwards the news ap- 
pears that she “made her first trips to and from Toronto 
and the Island on Thursday, May 19th. The return fare 
was only 8 cents”. The Citizen was a vessel of 350 tons 
and operated on the Bay for some years. 

Before leaving the resort operated by the Privats and 
Quinn it is worth noting that the site of their summer 
hotel was, after 1858, under water. In the vicinity of the 
Eastern Gap which replaced the narrow neck of land where 
the hotel was located might also be found in the sixties the 
hulks of two steamships—the Monarch, wrecked in 1856, 
and the Southern Belle, a few years later. It may be 
mentioned, too, that the locality was not always the quiet 
resort of today, for in the eighteen-fifties the hundreds of 
Toronto grog-shops and taverns supplied no end of hard 
liquor, and among other “sinks of iniquity” where gambling, 
drinking and fighting were rampant was the Island. Con- 
ditions were usually at their worst on Sundays and holidays. 

In addition to the hotel occupied by the Privats and 
Quinn, there was Parkinson’s, which was incidentally 
mentioned previously. Some details concerning the history 
of this hostelry will be of interest. About 1850 Reuben 
Parkinson, a carriage-builder, erected the hotel at Maske- 
Jonge Point (Mugg’s Landing), moving it a few years later 
to the west side of the Privat Hotelgrounds. It was washed 
away at the time the Eastern Gap was created, and the 
following year (1859) Mrs. Parkinson built a hostelry in 
what is now called Island Park. Robert Mead took over the 
property in 1873, and his widow continued the business 
after his death. In 1887 the city purchased from Mrs. 
Mead the twelve acres of land surrounding the hotel, and 
the property became part of the park. 

\In April, 1858, what had long been called the Island 
became so in fact, for a heavy storm broke through the 
sandbar and created the Eastern Gap in that year. It was 
on this occasion that Quinn’s Hotel was carried away and 
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the site covered with water. Evidently a deep channel was 
made, for on April 19, 1859, the steamship Bowmanville 
passed through the gap, and it soon became commonly used 
by vessels, 

In 1859 occurs the first announcement of moonlight 
excursions on the bay. In addition to her regular trips to 
and from the Island, the Fire Fly advertises moonlight 
voyages on Tuesdays and Fridays, and “for the accom- 
modation of the dancers there will be music on board. Fare 
only one York shilling”. In 1861 Captain Robert Moodie 
announces the recommencement of the service, and makes 
the rather unhygienic suggestion that citizens of Toronto 
“can get a mouthful of fresh air” by patronising the Fire 
Fly on one of her hourly trips. 

| During the sixties several other ferries were employed 
on Toronto Bay} The Watertown, a vessel of 175 tons built 
in 1864 in Kingston, entered the service immediately after- 
wards, and in 1865 it is announced that “the miniature 
little steamer, the Ripple, with her jaunty rig and obliging 
boy captain, runs half-hourly between the city and the 
Island, and is well patronised by our citizens and young 
folks desirous of enjoying a sail”.’ On August 22nd of the 
same year the Princess of Wales, John Walsh, captain, is 
advertised to leave Tinning’s Wharf “every day at noon, and 
every half hour afterwards throughout the day until 7 p.m”. 
‘Tinning’s Wharf was built in 1831, and was located on a 
small part of the site now oceupied by the Union Station. 

In 1866 a new steamer, the Bouquet, was advertised to 
run to the Island, and season tickets were for sale at 
“Ww. & J. Strachan, Front Street; Saulter’s wood-yard; 
Church Street Wharf; R. W. Parkinson, Esq., corner of 
King and Yonge Streets; and from the captain on board”. 
James Saulter was the master of the Bouquet. Two years 
later Captain William Parkinson was in charge of this 
ferry, and advertised that “the steamer has been furnished 
in a tasteful style and in such a manner as to ensure com- 
fort combined with safety to persons wishing to visit this 
favourite place of resort. The most liberal arrangements 
will be made with excursions and pienic parties”. 

In 1867 the Princess of Wales commenced a service in 
"The Globe, July 27, 1865, 
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opposition to the Bouquet. It appears that there was a 
move in that year to award the exclusive right to conduct 
the ferry service to friends of certain aldermen, and the 
Globe adopted a characteristic and praiseworthy attitude: 

“We understand that a project is on foot in the Council 
to lease the privilege of carrying passengers to the Island. 
‘The city has full power in this direction, and it is felt that 
they might justly exercise it, while the result will be a 
better control over those to whom the privilege is given. 
Some talk exists of giving the exclusive privilege to some 
intimate friends of certain members of the Council, with- 
out tender. We trust such favouritism will not be at- 
temped. Undoubtedly the only just plan will be to let it out 
by tender.” 

‘Among other ferries in operation in the late sixties were 
the Ada Alice and the Prince Arthur, both of which went 
on the route in 1868. In 1870 the Perry, under Captain 
‘Thomas Lundy, operated under the same management as 
the Bouquet, and the two boats provided a quarter-hour 
service, On May 24th, the opening of the season, 5,000 
people, a large crowd for that period, journeyed to the 
Island. 

‘The development of Hanlan’s Point and the other por- 
tions of the Island was particularly noticeable in the 
seventies, A contemporary publication suggests that 
“what ‘the mountain’ is to the Montrealer, ‘the island’ is to 
the people of Toronto. Until recently it was regarded 
simply as a fine natural breakwater, and the occasional 
resort of a few sportsmen. Now, it has become—to borrow 
a phrase from the sea-coast watering-places—‘a great 
marine resort’ of the townspeople, thousands of whom, all 
summer long, throng the ferries to its shores to enjoy the 
cool breezes of the lake. The once flat and featureless 
marsh is:to-day a waterside suburb of rapidly increasing 
interest. From Hanlan Point—the island-home of Tor- 
onto’s noted oarsman—a beautiful view of the city may be 
had. The features of the island itself, moreover,—the 
stretches of water-meadow, the hotels, promenades, and 
quaint summer residences on its shores—present a picture 
of varied and pleasing outline, Lakeward, stretching out 
‘opbid, May 6, 1867, 
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beyond Gibraltar Point,—the site of an old French block. 
house—is the great basin from which the city derives its 
water supply. The water is pumped up through sunken 
mains, laid across the bay and island, by powerful engines 
situated on the Esplanade, To the east is the fine, airy 
building of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, a flourishing 
organisation designed to encourage amateur yachting an 
to supply the means of luxuriating in the adjacent lake 
Still farther east, on a modest section of the peninsula now 
encircled by the lapping waves of the lake, the Wiman 
Baths may be seen, their outline sharply mirrored in the 
sunny expanse of gleaming water in the bay.”"™ 

‘The same writer envisions some of the modern develop- 
ment of Toronto’s waterfront, noting that “the purposes to 
which the Island and water-surroundings of Toronto may 
be put, in affording the means of rest and enjoyment to its 
jaded citizens, are yet almost undreamt of. The whole of 
the lake-front of the island, and much of the Esplanade, 
might be converted into a continuous promenade or drive, 
with floating pontoons and occasional jetties thrown out 
lakeward, and the necessary adjunct of commodious hotels, 
at modest charges, for individual and family resort. The 


preservation of the island, meantime, is a pressing duty, 


and the municipal authorities of the city will be inally 
responsible if they continue to neglect it. The existence 
of the bay and harbour is imperilled by indifference. No 
time should be lost in protecting the island from the en- 
croachment of the lake.’** 
As time passed, other ferries appeared on the bay. 
During 1876 the Princess of Wales, Bouquet and Watertown 
were the chief vessels providing a ferry service. The 
Watertown also ran from time to time to the Humber. Two 
years later the Princess of Wales and Bouquet and four 
new ferries—the Transit, Golden City, St. Jean Baptiste 
and Julictte—were operating on the Bay. In 1888 the 
Princess of Wales sank near Queen's Wharf, but was raised, 
taken to Oakville, and rebuilt under the name General 
4G. M. Grant (Ed.): Picturesque Canada, 1879. Vol. T, p. 407. ‘The 
Suggestion of a French blockhouse on Gibraltar (Hanlan’s) 
Point is evidently an error, though there was a British block- 
house on that site in the early years of the town, 

Ibid, 
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Wolsey; soon afterwards she was burned at Fire Island. 
‘There appears to have been no objection to the operation 
of horse-boats or steam ferries on Sunday in earlier times, 
put there were attempts to prevent the use of commercial 
“pleasure boats” in the late eighteen-seventies. In the 
Globe is reported the case of three men who had been 
arrested for running steamers on the Sabbath, but the 
Magistrate dismissed the case on the ground that the boats 
should be construed as ferries rather than pleasure boats." 

During the eighties several new ships entered the ser- 
vice. Old inhabitants of Toronto will recall the Canadian, 
launched in 1882, the Luella, the St. Jean Baptiste (later 
Sadie), and Prouvette Beyer, all under Turner's manage- 
ment, ‘and the Mascotte, Arlington, Jessie McKdwards, 
Kathleen, Gertrude and Island Queen, the last five of which 
were operated by A. J. Tymon. {Almost all of them became 
the property of the Toronto Ferry Company when it was 
formed in 1890. Most of these boats were small screw 
steamers) but the Canadian and Sadie were two-decked 
paddle-wheelers, and carried 340 and 370 passengers, re- 
spectively. In 1890 were constructed the Mayflower and the 
Primrose, which incorporated the latest conveniences and 
improvements, including electrie lights—then rather a 
novelty. They are steel-built, two-decked, double-bowed 
paddle steamers, and are the only boats in use in 1890 and 
still remaining in the ferry service. In the nineties these 
vessels left the Yonge Street Wharf for Hanlan’s Point and 
‘Island Park, and the wharves at Dufferin and George 
Streets were also used to a lesser extent. The service ex- 
tended from April to October, and from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
daily except Sunday, when it was more limited. 

When the Toronto Ferry Company commenced oper- 
ations in 1890 it purchased the steamers hitherto operated 
by the Doty Ferry Company, and two years later’ those be- 
longing to the Island Park Ferry Company. In the late 
nineties the new company was operating twelve ferries. 
The Luella was long most popular with Island residents, 
and her captain was once presented with a set of colours by 
the City Council in recognition of her services in saving a 
number of people from drowning. A commendable custom 


*8The Globe, October 29, 1879. 
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in connection with the Toronto Ferry Company’s service in 
the nineties was the frequent free excursions provided for 
many hundreds of inmates of the various charitable insti. 
tutions of the city. ' 

From time to time new boats replaced old ones, The 
Island Queen and Kathleen were destroyed by a fire at 
Hanlan’s Point on February 12, 1918. In August of the 
same year the rate of passage for adults was raised from 
10c. to 15c., and many were the complaints of citizens. In 
1928 the Bay Street Docks were becoming unsafe, and re- 
moval to the new slips at the foot of York Street was sug- 
gested. But L. J. Solman, owner of the Toronto Ferry 
Company, objected to doing so unless car tracks were laid 
to the new docks, At that time the greater part of the 
patrons of the ferries were those who attended ball games 
at Solman’s stadium on Hanlan’s Point, and, as the Harbour 
Commission stated that the York Street Bridge could not 
carry street cars, Solman threatened to discontinue his 
ferry service and to build a new stadium within reach of the 
cars. The latter part of this policy he proceeded to carry 
into effect, but the ferries were operated with a steadily 
decreasing patronage until April, 1926, when the city de- 
cided to buy the ferry service for $337,500, eight boats com- 
prising the fleet at that time. 

In February, 1927, the service, which for a year had 
been conducted by the Ferry Company for the city, lwas 
transferred to the management of the Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission. Hanlan’s Point, for generations the 
“Sunnyside” of Toronto citizens, had almost faded from 
the picture under the competition of Scarboro Beach and, 
latterly, of Sunnyside, but it secured a new lease of life 
under the enterprising management of the Commission. 
Street car tickets are used for the ferry passage, and the 
number of visitors to Centre Island, Hanlan’s Point and 
Ward's Island is greater than ever before. 

The present equipment of the ferry service includes six 
ferries, four of which—the Mayflower, Primrose, Bluebell 
and Trillivm—ave large paddle-wheelers, and two—the 
T. J. Clark and Luella—are small serew steamers. ‘The old 
Jasmine (formerly Ojibway) was in service until 1927, 
and ended her days in flames off Sunnyside on August 2, 
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‘THE LUELLA, 1880-1917 
‘This ferry was long among the most popular on the Bay. 





Reproduced by Courtesy of the Toronto ‘Transportation Commfasion, 


FERRIES AND Ferry Docks, 1927 


‘The construction of several notable buildings has greatly altered the 
appearance of the waterfront since the T.T.C. assumed control of 
the ferry service in 1927. 














John Ross Robertson Collection 3. @, Howard, 
Winter ACTIVITIES ON THE Bay, 1835 
The Parliament Buildings may be seen in the right background. 








ro the Ontario Curling Association Anmua, 1877, 
‘THe Toronto Rep JACKETS ON TORONTO Bay, 1873 


‘T. McGaw is at the “hack”, having just delivered his stone. J, Gray 
and D. Walker are the sweepers, the former with his broom in the 
air, Captain Perry is the skip with one knee on the ice. Tt is a 
good “end”, for all the stones are ‘in the house”, In later Annuals 
the whiskey bottles at the lower right-hand corner were covered by a 
black cloth—presumably in deference to temperance sentiment! 
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1929, The Clark Bros. and John Hanlan were similarly 
burned to provide a spectacle for amusement seckers. ‘Two 
sightseeing gasoline launches, the Miss Simeoe and Miss 
York, and two freight boats, the Aylmer and Buttercup, 
comprise the rest of the equipment. All boats now run 
from the New Queen’s Quay instead of using several 
wharves as formerly. In 1931 passengers to the number of 
2,172,558 were carried on the ferries, over 101,000 making 
the trip on the record day, July 1st of that year. Even 
during the winter anyone who wishes to cross may do so 
on the tug Ned Hanlan, which sails from the foot of John 
Street to the island filtration plant. 

Just previous to the arrangements under which the city 
took over the ferry service from the Toronto Ferry Com- 
pany there was considerable discussion relative to bridging 
the Eastern and Western Gaps so that motor and trolley 
cars might proceed to the Island. Fortunately these plans, 
which would have ended the ferry service and destroyed 
much of the charm of the pleasure resort, were terminated 
by the agreement conveying the property to the City of 
Toronto, and it is to be hoped that future generations may 
Jong be able to approach the restful Island on ferries larger 
but not greatly dissimilar to the old horse-boats. 








CHAPTER IV 
THE DON AND Its EARLY BRIDGES 


IN the pioneer period it was usual to carry on transportation 
by water whenever possible, for such roads as had been 
blazed were mere trails through the forest. The canoe and 
the bateau were long familiar on Canadian waterways, and 
the Don River, first mapped by the Frenchman, Raffeix, in 
1688, was part of a trade route which was early of great 
importance. Soon after Yonge Street was opened in 1796 by 
Augustus Jones, the North-West Company, which had 
formerly sent brigades of canoes to the west via the Ottawa 
River, diverted much of the traffic to the Yonge Street 
route. Bateaux travelled in fleets up the St. Lawrence and 
the Bay of Quinté, and by a portage at the Carrying Place 
entered Lake Ontario, along the shore of which they pro- 
ceeded to York, Crossing the Peninsula at the point where 
the Eastern Gap now is, they made their way by oars and 
poles up the Don, and by one of its forks to Yonge Street. 
‘The flat-bottomed boats were then loaded on trucks or 
wagons and hauled to the Holland River, down which they 
proceeded to Lake Simcoe and thence to the North-West. 
Some years later the boats frequently used Yonge Street 
all the way from the shores of the Bay, the more difficult 
hills being ascended by the aid of a windlass or capstan. 

Transport by dug-out canoe was developed by a pic- 
turesque resident on the Don—Joseph Tyler, hermit- 
squatter from New Jersey, who lived on the west side of 
the river, just north of the site where was later erected 
the Don Street bridge. He is described as having fine, 
sharp, shrewd features, set off by an abundance of white 
hair and beard; in fact, in every way “the counterpart of 
an Italian artist’s stock model”. Almost all that is known 
of him and his more than locally famous canoe is recorded 
by Dr. Seadding: 

“The mystery attendant on his choice of a life of com- 
plete solitude, his careful reserve, his perfect self-reliance 
in regard to domestic matters, and, at the same time, the evi- 
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dent wisdom of his contrivances and ways, and the propriety 
and sagacity of his few words, all helped to render him a 
good specimen in actual life of a secular anchorite. He had 
been, in fact, a soldier in the United States army in the War 
of Independence, and was in the receipt of a pension from 
the other side of the lakes. He was familiar, he alleged, 
with the personal appearance of Washingtor 

“His abode on the Don was an excavation in the side of 
the steep hill, a little way above the level of the river-bank. 
‘The flue of his winter fireplace was a tubular channel, bored 
up through the clay of the hill-side. His sleeping-place or 
berth was exactly like one of the receptacles for human 
remains in the Roman catacombs—an oblong recess, like- 
wise carved in the dry material of the hill. To the south 
of his cave he cultivated a large garden, and raised, among 
other things, the white sweet edible Indian corn, a novelty 
hore at the time, and very excellent tobacco. He, moreover, 
manufactured pitch and tar in a little kiln or pit dug for 
the purpose close by his house. 

“He built for himself‘a magnificent canoe, locally famous. 
It consisted of two large pine logs, each about forty feet 
long, well shaped and deftly hollowed out, fastened together 
by cross dove-tail pieces let in at regular distances along 
the interior of its bottom. While in process of construction 
in the pine woods through which the ‘Mill Road’ passes, on 
the high bank eastward of the river, it was a wonderment 
to all the inquisitive youth of the neighbourhood, and was 
accordingly often visited and inspected by them. 

“In this eraft he used to pole himself down the windings 
of the stream, all the way round into the bay, and on to the 
landing-place at the foot of Caroline Street, bringing with 
him the produce of his garden, and neat stacks of pine 
knots, ready split for the fishermen’s lightjacks. He would 
also on occasion undertake the office of ferryman. On being 
hailed for the purpose, he would put across the river persons 
anxious to make a short cut into the town from the east- 
ward. Just opposite his den there was for a time a rude 
causeway over the marsh. 

“At the season of the year when the roads through the 
woods were impracticable Tyler’s famous canoe was em- 
ployed by the Messrs, Helliwell for conveying into town, 
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from a point high up the stream, the beer manufactured 
at their Breweries on the Don. We are informed by Mr, 
William Helliwell of the Highland Creek that twenty-two 
barrels at a time could be placed in it, in two rows of eleven 
each laid lengthwise side by side, still leaving room for 
‘Tyler and an assistant to navigate the boat.”! 
Most of the early transportation problems of York 
V centred at the mouth of the Don River. ‘The swampy shores 
of the stream long remained a great place for muskrats, and 
in the upper reaches the wary trout lured the disciples of 
Izaak Walton; while in York's earliest years sea salmon 
used to run up the Don. But these sporting activities 
neither aided nor hindered the development of transport. 
Apart from the fallen butternut tree which provided a pre- 
carious foot-bridge in 1794, the first structure supplying 
more than a temporary crossing appears to have been con- 
structed by Asa Danforth’s road-builders when they opened 
the first road from Kingston to York in 1799-1800. The 
original Danforth Road entered York along the present 
Kingston Road, and additional bridges were built over the 
Don from time to time to replace log structures which were 
continually rotting away or being partially washed out. 
In 1803 the minutes of the Court of Quarter Sessions car- 
ried the item that “John Vanzante and Thomas Humber- 
stone, Overseers of the Highways in the Town of York, rep- 
resented the impossibility of passing the Don Bridge in its 
present state”. It was thereupon ordered “that a copy of 
the Assessment Roll be furnished to each of them, and that 
they unite their strength to make a causeway uniting the 
road to the Bridge”. 

For some time men forded the river on horseback, or 
crossed by means of a scow which was worked back and 
forth by the help of a rope. This service was maintained 
by a schedule of tolls, and it may be presumed that they 
were similar to those in force at the Humber and the Credit, 
of which we have some particulars of interest. On April 
14, 1802, the Court of Quarter Sessions* authorised Richard 
*Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. pp. 228-9. 

finutes of April 18, 1803, Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1932. 


p. 45. 
*Minutes of April 14, 1802, ibid, p. 80. 
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Willson to collect the following amounts from persons who 
used his ferry at the mouth of the Humber: 
For every Waggon, Cart or Sleigh Is. 3d. 


Every Person Ad. 
Every Horse Td. 
Every Horned Cattle Td. 
Every Sheep 3d. 
Every Hog 3d. 


‘The same rates were laid down in April, 1806, for 
Thomas Ingersoll’s ferry at the River Credit, inaugurated 
at that time On July 15, 1807, the Court considered these 
rates too high, and instituted a new schedule with charges 
of from one-third to one-half of the former rates. An in- 
teresting item lays down a “return fare”, stating that 
“every Foot Passenger and every single Horse with Rider 
returning the same day before sunset shall be ferried 
over without charge”. Again, in 1810, it was believed that, 
“from the increased population of the Country, and also 
of travellers on the said road, the rates established on the 
15th July, 1807, are at present too high, and that less rates 
would support a ferry very well”; accordingly a new tariff 
was drawn up for the Humber ferry, then in charge of 
James Cranford, though the reductions were not great.’ 

For many years the marshes and deltas at the mouth 
of the Don prevented easy access to the town from the Bay. 
‘A channel-was early made, but it appears to have been of 
little use. “A Country Subscriber” writes to the Gazette in 
1807 as follows: 

“To the Printers of the York Gazette: It cannot have 
escaped the observation of any person acquainted with the 
River Don that at times, and in all high winds, it is im- 
possible to get to or from the town with craft of any de- 
seription through the present channel. Whereas, if nature’s 
hint was improved—I mean the break which took place 
three years ago—the navigation would be made safe and 
practicable at all times, and, without any of the incon- 
veniences attending the old, the new channel would shorten 
the distance from York to the Don Mills upwards of a mile. 
Tt would also, by being properly opened, do more towards 
‘Minutes of April 8, 1806, ibi 


Minutes of July 15, 1807, if 
“Minutes of April 13, 1810, ibid 
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draining the marsh than a large sum of money laid out in 
any other possible way. If permission could be obtained 
from the Governor and Council for the purpose, the few 
feet to be cut for opening the new channel would be done 
by subscription. Added to its other general advantages, it 
would be a great object to the owners of cattle and others 
who do not possess pasture ground in the neighbourhood.”* 

The Gazette was heartily in accord with this, and com- 
mented favourably on much-needed improvements in trans- 
portation facilities: 

“The editors agree perfectly in opinion with this cor- 
respondent, and if permission could be obtained, which they 
think ought to be applied for by petition, they will gladly 
contribute towards accomplishing an object of such obvious 
utility. Seeing all the advantages which would result from 
the execution of the proposed plan, they will cheerfully 
second with their best endeavours everything tending to 
local improvement or public advantage. They would be 
happy to see some public-spirited person set on foot a sub- 
scription for the purpose of erecting a bridge over Frank’s 
Creek, and the repair of the causeway leading to Yonge 
Street.”* 

Another difficulty which long existed was the lack of a 
bridge across the mouth of the Don which separated the 
town and the peninsula. As early as 1806 a bridge or float 
had been built to enable the inhabitants of York to take 
a pleasant ride or walk on the Peninsula, but the Gazette 
of June 18th of that year suggests that people should not 
draw sand or haul loaded waggons over it. In 1808 Parshall 
‘Terry attempted to ford the river on horseback, and though 
the horse reached shore its rider was drowned. The obitu- 
ary notice gives some details of the condition which caused 
the unfortunate event: 

“Departed this life on the 20th, Mr. Parshall Terry. His 
death was occasioned by his getting into the River Don on 
horseback. By this misfortune an exemplary wife and 
large, helpless family are left to the care of the all-disposing 
Providence, and a resistless appeal is made to the benevo- 
lence and sympathetic generosity of a virtuous public. The 
particular situation of the road near the Don Bridge calls 


t¥ork Gazette, July 4, 1807. sTbid. 
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imperiously upon the commissioners appointed by his Ex- 
cellency for the particular care of the roads and employing 
the voted money for immediate repairs, as many lives are 
seriously threatened with danger by its present state, in 
consequence of the causeway being removed by an excessive 
flood. The place, when seen, suggests the nature of the 
required improvement, and as a part of duty we earnestly 
recommend to public attention.” 

In an earlier issue the Gazette, in announcing a meeting 
to consider ways and means of constructing a bridge, stated 
that several lives had been lost because of the lack of a 
causeway. The development of recreational and sporting 
activities on the peninsula is also mentione’ 

“The editors having been called upon by a number of 
gentlemen to request a meeting of such persons as might 
wish to subscribe towards erecting a bridge across that part 
of the River Don which separates the town and the pen- 
insula, give notice that it is desired such meeting should 
take place to-morrow at Campbell & Deary’s Tavern at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. They should be wanting in them- 
selves and in their duty to the public were they not to give 
every encouragement and assistance in their power to so 
desirable an object. Humanity is interested in the laudable 
undertaking, and it may promote a more general subserip- 
tion to state that for want of a bridge several lives (within 
their knowledge) have been lost. When completed the 
peninsula will answer every purpose of an extensive com- 
mon to the owners of the cattle; to those who may use it 
for purposes of recreation it furnishes a most delightful 
walk or ride; as a race-ground or place for field exercise we 
know not its equal; the sportsman will find a constant and 
easy access to the best shooting ground; and the convales- 
cent might find health in an occasional excursion to the op- 
posite beach—and travellers or persons coming to market 
from below would at all seasons find the town accessible, 
which to them at present frequently is not, but at the im- 
minent hazard of life.’"° 

‘The project appears to have been well received, for on 
April 15, 1808, the Gazette contains the following item: 
°Mid., July 28, 1808. 

“0Tbid., April 1, 1808. 
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“We have been favoured with a list of the sums sub- 
scribed for the purpose of erecting a bridge across the Don, 
and have the pleasure of informing those who wish to pat- 
ronise the undertaking that the subscription already ex- 
ceeds one hundred pounds. From the liberal sum given by 
Mrs. Gore an example is offered to other ladies, and we may 
infer that His Excellency permits that part of the demesne 
(the peninsula) to be rendered useful to the community, 
whilst unappropriated to the particular purposes for which 
it was reserved. When the requisite sum is made up we will 
publish the names of the donors with pleasure.” 

Whatever bridge was constructed at this time, it may 
be presumed to have been, like all others at that period, 
merely a crude corduroy causeway, built with little or no 
engineering advice. In 1818 the bridge was burned by the 
British Regulars to prevent pursuit as they retreated east- 
ward. In later years the renewed bridge was frequently 
in a bad state of repair. From time to time efforts were 
made to construct satisfactory bridges across both outlets 
of the Don, but the subscriptions were never great enough 
to complete them. Finally in 1834-85 the works were 
finished, but only after Lieut.-Governor Sir John Colborne 
provided a subsidy from the military chest. On August 
22, 1835, the bridges were ready to be presented by the 
military authorities to the City of Toronto. Dr. Seadding 
well describes the old-world formalities which characterised 
the occasion: 

“The civie authorities approached the new structure in 
procession; a barricade at the first bridge arrested their 
progress. A guard stationed there also forbade further 
advance, 'The officer in command, Capt. Bonnycastle, ap- 
pears, and the Mayor and Corporation are informed that 
the two bridges before them are, by the command of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, presented to them as a free gift for 
the benefit of the inhabitants, that they may in all time to 
come be enabled to enjoy the salubrious air of the peninsula; 
the only stipulation being that the bridges should be free 
of toll forever to the troops, stores, and ordnance of the 
sovereign. 

“The mayor, who, as eye-witnesses report, was arrayed 


s7bid., April 15, 1808, 
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in an official robe of purple velvet lined with scarlet, read 
the following reply: 

‘Sir—On the part of His Majesty’s faithful and loyal 
city of Toronto, I receive at your hands the investiture of 
these bridges, erected by command of His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and now delivered to the Corporation 
for the benefit and accommodation of the citizens. In the 
name of the Common Council and the citizens of Toronto I 
peg you to convey to His Excellency the grateful feelings 
with which this new instance of the bounty of our most 
gracious sovereign is received; and I take this occasion on 
pehalf of the city to renew our assurance of loyalty and 
attachment to His Majesty’s person and government, and 
to pray, through His Excellency, a continuance of royal 
favour towards this city. I have, on the part of the cor- 
poration and citizens, to request you to assure His Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant-Governor that His Excellency's de- 
sire and generous exertions for the health and welfare of 
the inhabitants of this city are duly and gratefully appre- 
ciated; and I beg you to convey to His Excellency the best 
wishes of myself and my fellow-citizens for the health and 
happiness of His Excellency and family. Permit me, Sir, 
for myself and brethren, to thank you for the very hand- 
some and complimentary manner in which you have carried 
His Excellency’s commands into execution.” 

“‘Tmmediately,” the narrative of the ceremonial con- 
tinues, ‘the band, who were stationed on the bridge, struck 
up the heart-stirring air, God Save the King, during the 
performance of which the gentlemen of the Corporation, 
followed by a large number of the inhabitants, passed un- 
covered over the bridge. Three cheers were then given, 
respectively, for the King, for His Excellency the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, for the Mayor and Council of the City of 
‘Toronto, and for Capt. Bonnycastle. The gentlemanly and 
dignified manner in which both the addresses were read 
did credit to the gentlemen on whom these duties devolved; 
and the good order and good humour that prevailed among 
the spectators present were exceedingly gratifying’ ” 

‘Many years later ferrymen were necessary at the Don 
owing to the destruction of the bridge by floods, of which 











1Seadding, op. cit., pp. 86-7. 
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one of the most disastrous occurred in 1850. The circum. 
stance recalls a peculiar boat of the late forties and its use 
as a bridge: 

“A very peculiar vessel plied at this time on the bay 
between Toronto and the Island opposite, known as the 
‘Cigar Boat’ from the peculiar nature of its construction, 
The hull consisted of three hollow cylinders, bolted well to. 
gether and pointed at each end like a cigar. She was a 
steam side-wheel vessel, the property of Mr. R. Tinning, 
the wharfinger. She was anything but a success and in the 
spring of 1850, owing to the floods that had occurred both 
at the east and west of the city, whereby the Don and 
Humber bridges were swept away, Mr. Tinning leased the 
vessel, her machinery having been removed, to the Toronto 
City Council, for use as a pontoon bridge over. the Don 
until the bridge was repaired. Of course all the upper por- 
tion of the vessel had been taken away as well as her 
machinery. The very first night she was moored at the Don 
the ferrymen who, when she arrived, found, like Othello, 
‘their occupation gone’, sank her, and she had, of course, 
to be raised. Nevertheless, she was again placed in position, 
and guarded each night by special watchmen to prevent 


further outrage. When the bridge was repaired, the old 
‘Cigar’, or what was left of her, was not used for any other 
purpose, but laid by, and was eventually broken up.”* 


‘John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto. 1894-1914. Vol. I, 
P. 884, 











CHAPTER V 
ToL Roaps 


THouGH toll roads have but little application within the 
confines of old York, yet the main highways entering the 
town and passing through the villages which are now within 
the city limits were characterised by numerous toll-gates. 
In common with those of many other parts of the province 
most of the important roads of York County passed, at 
various times after the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, from the control of the pathmasters appointed at 
the township meeting or by magistrates into that of road 
companies, which agreed to maintain the highways in re- 
turn for the right to collect toll from those who used them. 
The reason for the change lay in the difficulty of enforcing 
statute labour on the roads, as a result of which the condi- 
tion of many was impassable; the amount of money avail- 
able for road development in many municipalities was at 
the same time very small, and the central government sup- 
plied but little to supplement what could be taised by local 
taxation. In the eighteen-forties and fifties numerous roads 
were planked, usually by road companies; while before and 
after that time efforts were made to macadamise some of 
them, though the macadamising was frequently more im- 
aginary than real. Twelve miles of Yonge Street, for ex- 
ample, underwent the process in the early thirties, but the 
road was in such a bad condition in 1837 that pursuit of 
the rebels after the battle of Montgomery’s Farm was al- 
most impossible—even on horseback. 

Throughout the province many fair roads were pro- 
vided by road companies, though they were frequently no 
better than those upon which no toll was paid. This system 
of highway management, thoroughly disliked by everyone, 
lasted nearly a century in some districts, a number of sur- 
vivals resisting the trend of the times until long after the 
jntroduction of the motor-car rendered their continuance a 
nuisance, What was commonly called “the first” toll-gate 
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on Yonge Street was that at Yorkville, said to have been in 
operation as early as 1820. There were at least two others 
farther south, however,—one at the corner of King and 
Yonge, and the other near the intersection of College and 
Yonge. The former was the earlier of the two, and was 
the first toll-gate in the town, It was at one time kept by 
William Heighton, who, in the eighteen-fifties, was trans- 
ferred northward to the Yorkville gate. 

Whether or not there were toll-gates on Yonge Street 
prior to that date, on January 14, 1830, a petition was laid 
before the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada praying 
that the signatories might be incorporated as a turnpike 
company, with power to raise money by loan upon the secur- 
ity of their tolls. Seneca Ketchum, James Hogg, and 
seventy-two other inhabitants of Yonge Street signed the 
document, and they hoped that His Majesty’s government 
would provide the initial loan. Messrs. Jesse Ketchum, 
Cawthra and Mackenzie were appointed a committee to con- 
sider the matter, and the evidence of witnesses called before 
them was preponderantly in favour of the scheme, since 
there appeared to be no other effective means of keeping 
the road in condition. Recognising the value of the high- 
way leading to York, the committee reported that “it might 
be worth while at some period not far distant, as an ex- 
periment, to allow a sum sufficient to macadamise four miles 
of that road to be expended, and afterwards to place a toll- 
bar with moderate rates of toll for two years, within a mile 
of York, the tolls to be let by auction and the proceeds 
applied to keep the road in repair under the direction of the 
freeholders on or near the line of road. If found not ad- 
vantageous it might be done away with at the expiration 
of the Act.” 

The Yorkville toll-gate originally occupied the north- 
east corner of Bloor and Yonge Streets. A small three- 
room house of characteristic type reached the edge of the 
road, and a gate stretched across the roadway. There were 
also a couple of wooden turnstiles through which travellers 
on foot passed. Between 1840 and 1850 one Monkman 
1A full account of the Yonge Street, gate-keepers, and related data, 


may be found in John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronts, 
1894-1914. Vol. V, pp. 342-4, 








‘cornelius Keieghott. 


RUNNING THE TOLL-GATE 
‘A trick which many enjoyed during the heyday of toll roads. 





‘Tue CHECK TOLL-GaTE, DUNDAS AND St. CLAIR, 1857 


‘The Lambton Cheek Gate was one of four on Dundas Street within 
ten miles of Toronto, but travellers paid toll at only two of them. 








John Ross Robertson Collection, 


THE YORKVILLE TOLL-GaTE IN THE EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES 
Originally at Bloor and Yonge, it was later moved northward. 


ohn Rose Rebertron Collection, 


THE BRocKTON Tout-Bar, DUNDAS STREET, 1852 


‘The old Brockton Town Hall still stands on the south-west corner of 
‘Dundas Street and Sheridan Avenue. 
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was custodian of the gate, and in the latter year the toll- 
house was moved northward to the north-west corner of 
Davenport Road and Yonge Street. A few months later 
it was moved across the road and two rooms were added, 
and the covered way shown in the accompanying illustration 
was erected. William Heighton was gate-keeper between 
1850 and 1864. In 1865 the gate was again moved north- 
ward, this time to the north-west corner of Wyckham (now 
Cottingham) and Yonge Streets. E. Y. Crown succeeded 
Heighton as keeper, and for some years had a small store 
‘at the corner, where also there was an entrance to Deer 
Park. An old resident of the district recalls that “one of 
our amusements as children was to see equestrians gallop 
up to the gate and, before the keeper was able to get out 
to collect the toll, jump the gate and dash up the road; but 
the keeper never worried: he always got them when they 
came back !"* 

About 1870 gate-keeper Crown was followed by one 
Mowat (or Moat), the toll-house being removed northward 
in the same year to the top of Gallows Hill, just below the 
present St. Clair Avenue. The name of the hill appears to 
have originated from the falling across the roadway at 
that point of a huge tree which stood in early times on the 
west side of the street. The tree did not break, and did 
not block the road, but for several years remained ina 
peculiar position, resembling the beam of a gallows; and of 
course it was nobody’s business to remove it! 

In 1865 the “York Roads” within the united counties of 
York and Peel—consisting of Yonge, Dundas, the Kingston 
and Lake Shore roads—were purchased by the counties 
from the Canadian Government. Arbitrators fixed the 
price at $72,500. The annual’ revenue at that time was 
about $32,000, but it must be remembered that road com- 
panies spent (or were supposed to spend) a good deal of 
money to maintain the roadways in passable condition; 
though the general impression appears to have been, with 
reference to toll roads throughout the province, that road 
companies were groups of capitalists who built toll-gates 
+Reminiseences 

‘Williar 
23, 1933, 






fan anonymous correspondent, quoted in Fred 
‘Do You Know?, Toronto Mail and Empire, January 
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every few miles and exacted toll from all users of the road 
no matter how bad it was. 

The toll-gates on Yonge Street within York County at 
the time of the purchase were six in number. No. 1 was 
at Yorkville village; No. 2 at the head of the southern 
hill at York Mills; No, 3 at Cooke's Corners, a mile and a 
quarter north of Thornhill; No. 4 a mile and a quarter north 
of Elgin Mills; No. 5 was the Aurora gate, near the 
cemetery; and \No. 6 was at Cady’s Corners, a mile and a 
quarter north of the township line between East Gwillim- 
bury and Whitchurch, 

‘The Hogg’s Hollow toll-gate was known to travellers on 
Yonge Street as “the second”. The roof of the structure 
crossed the entire roadway, and the house of the keeper was 
on the east side, while at the west was a small lean-to used 
as a storehouse. The first keeper of whom we have any 
record was one Penock, who collected toll there in the 
eighteen-thirties; and Charles Snider and George Lee were 
among the keepers in later years. The public attitude to- 
wards toll-gates—‘“relics. of barbarism”—was never char- 
acterised by fond memories, but it is of interest that the 
keepers of this gate appear frequently to have been chicken 
fanciers. There was a saying current in the district that 
“Tf you want the freshest of fresh eggs just go to the 
Keeper of ‘the second’. He’s got ‘em’; and consequently 
many_city people were numbered among his patrons.* 

During the heyday of toll roads there were four gates 
on Dundas Street within ten miles of Toronto. There was 
No. 1 at Brockton, on the north side of the street, about 
half way between Sheridan and Brock Avenues; No. 2, al- 
ways called “the blind toll-gate”, on the north-east corner 
of Bloor and Dundas Streets; No. 8, the Lambton check 
gate, at the intersection of Dundas Street and St. Clair 
Avenue; and No. 4, the Mimico gate, a short distance west 
of St. George's Church, Islington. Concerning the collection 
of toll at these gates John Ross Robertson writes: 

“Teams proceeding to Toronto from beyond the fourth 
gate paid toll at the fourth and the first, being free of the 
two intermediate ones; but those who came from places be- 
tween the fourth and the third paid at the latter and also 
8See Robertson, ibid. 
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again at the first. The ‘blind’ toll-gate never exacted a 
toll from teams proceeding direct along Dundas Street, 
but was built for the purpose of catching those people who, 
coming from Toronto, drove along Dufferin Street north 
to the concession, thence proceeding west to Dundas Street, 
thus avoiding the Brockton gate. It often happened that 
a teamster going to the city would turn out of the way 
and proceed east along the concession, so as to escape— 
or in the hope of escaping—Brockton toll. The keeper of 
the ‘blind’ gate rarely missed noting the occurrence, and 
Jooked out for the return of this man. If he came by him- 
self he was all but certain to find the bar down and passage 
impossible. Then would follow a war of words, and ‘lang- 
widge’ flowed that would be extremely forcible even from 
a London cabby’s point of view. Sometimes even blows 
were struck, which occasionally resulted in a meeting be- 
fore the magistrates, with sometimes a conviction for as- 
sault. As a pretty general rule, though, the toll-taker set- 
tled his own quarrels. Neither he nor his employers had 
much liking for Police Court proceedings. They knew that 
to a great extent they were Ishmaelites: every man’s hand 
was against them. Precisely such scenes as have been de- 
ribed as happening at the ‘blind’ gate took place over and 
over again at No. 8 gate, with delinquents who tried to 
dodge the toll by going along St. Clair Avenue.”* 

The “blind” gate at the Bloor Street intersection was a 
peculiar two-storey structure, with a covered way extending 
across Dundas Street. The check toll-gate stood for forty 
years, but disappeared in 1897. The Brockton toll-bar, kept 
for many years by James Kerr, was located about one hun- 
dred yards west of the “Appii Forum” or “The Three 
Taverns”—Collard’s, Church’s Brown Bear and the Queen 
Street Hotel. Numerous rails fixed between the fence and 
the bar prevented vehicles from passing when the gate was 
closed, and pedestrians had either to wait or climb over. 
Near by, Mrs. Larkin, postmistress of Brockton, kept a small 
general store. Both the Brockton toll-bar and the “blind” 
gate were removed considerably earlier than the check toll- 
gate, for they were much closer to the city, and of necessity 








“Ibid., Vol. UT, pp. 274-6. 
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came to an end when the boundaries were extended in their 
direction. 

On Queen Street, near its junction with Ossington 
Avenue (then part of Dundas Street), was a toll-gate which , 
led to the naming of Rebecca Street, originally a lane run- 
ning from the eastern side of Dufferin Street to open fields, 
by which Queen Street might be approached. John Ross 
Robertson says: 

“The reason it obtained this name was that the land it 
crosses was purchased by a contractor who supplied wood 
to the Garrison. He disputed the right of the road trustees 
to exact toll from his teams at the gate. This dispute 
caused a great deal of ill-feeling between the contractor's 
men and the keepers of the gate, and constant quarrels 
ensued, and sometimes blows were interchanged. Owing 
to these quarrels the lane got locally known as Rebecca 
Street, after the Rebeccaites, who in South Wales in 1843 
systematically destroyed toll-gates and bars. The reason 
they took the name of Rebeccaites was in allusion to the 
reference contained in Genesis xxiv, 60.” 

Dundas and Yonge Streets were by no means the only 
toll roads leading into Toronto. Queen Street, and the Lake 
Shore Road which extended westward from it, had their 
share. A correspondent of the Mail and Empire recalls that 
in the late seventies “there was a toll-gate at Queen Street 
and Brockton Road (now Brock Avenue), and a check toll- 
gate at the junction of King and Queen Streets. This latter 
was opened when King Street was extended west at Dowling 
Avenue through Beaty’s Bush to meet Queen Street. The 
Brockton Road toll-gate was shortly afterwards moved to 
the site of the check toll-gate and tolls were collected by 
Mr. Eveleigh, who had a farm on the west side of Ronces- 
valles Avenue, about a quarter of a mile north of Queen 
Street.”* 

Concerning the Sunnyside gate, and a check gate farther 
west, S. H. Howard writes to the same paper: 

“Surely you have not forgotten the toll-gate at Sunny- 
side that stood just west of Roncesvalles, on the south side 
*Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 745-6. 

“«W. J. G.” quoted in Williams, op. eit., Mail and Empire, January 21, 
i983, 
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just by the big oak tree? Every horse-drawn vehicle of 
the early days, the days of my boyhood in the 80's and 
90’s, coming into town from the Lake Shore Road or leaving 
town from the west via that old thoroughfare, was required 
to pay toll, and the gate was there to stop traffic till he did, 
though I cannot remember that this gate was ever actually 
closed. The toll-keeper’s cottage was close beside the gate. 
Cottage, oak tree, field, road, railway track, the very ground 
of the site, are gone now, being replaced by the Sunnyside 
bridge over the railway track and the new railway grade, 
now one of the busiest highway intersections in Canada. 

“A catch gate was also maintained further out on the 
Lake Shore, opposite the second entrance gate to High 
Park, the Howard Park stop for street cars to-day. This 
gate and a shelter hut for the gate-keeper stood under the 
shade of the gnarled old Balm of Gilead trees, the trees 
that, doubtless, Etienne Bralé saw when he, first of white 
men, paddled down the Humber and out into Humber Bay, 
and which the City of Toronto, in its ineorporated wis- 
dom(?), permitted to be cut down when the boulevard was 
planned. They are replaced now with a spindley row of 
Lombardy poplars! 

“This catch gate was to catch those who sought to 
evade the toll at Sunnyside by driving around through High 
Park and coming down to the Lake Shore Road beyond the 
Sunnyside toll-gate. The toll was taken in those days by a 
family named Atkinson, any one of whom, male or female, 
was likely to step out into the road with hand outstretched. 
I went to school with Curly Atkinson, the eldest son of the 
family, who was frequently stationed at the Howard Park 
catch gate, and learned, as I remember, from passing 
teamsters to chew tobacco at an early age. Where is he 
now?" 

North-east and east of Toronto the main arteries had 
each its quota of toll-gates. There was one on the Kingston 
Road between the city and Norway, and another on the 
Danforth Road between Little York and the city. There 
was once a gate at the corner of Avenue Road and Daven- 
port Road, and a check gate where Davenport crosses 
Bathurst Street; while old inhabitants remember two toll 
18, H, Howard quoted ibid. 
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lodges just west of Osgoode Hall, and one to the east of the 
intersection of College and St. George Streets. 

During the thirty years that the toll-gates were under 
the control of the county they were leased to the highest 
bidder at public auction, at first annually, and later for 
three years at a time. The rates of toll as charged in 1875 
for various types of vehicles and animals may be taken as 
typical: 

Loaded vehicle drawn by one horse or other beast Te. 
Loaded vehicle drawn by two horses or other beasts .... 10c. 
Unloaded vehicle drawn by one horse or other beast Be. 
Unloaded vehicle drawn by two horses or other beasts Te. 
For each additional beast 4e, 
For each saddle horse or other beast with rider 4c. 
For every horse, ox, cow, etc., unattached 2c, 
For every sheep, pig or goat Ie. 

‘The toll-gates continued to be operated by the county 
until 1896, though several of them had disappeared prior to 
that time. W. J. Hill of York Township moved in the 
County Council in that year that tolls be abolished, and the 
motion carried. The by-law putting an end to toll-gates 
went into effect on December 31, 1896, a strong compensat- 
ing factor being the abolition at the same time of the fees 
previously charged to farmers participating in the Toronto 
market. Twenty years later there were still a number of 
toll roads in Ontario, notably around the town of Cobourg. 
But they were becoming a great nuisance as motor traffic 
increased, and the construction of the King’s Highways put 
an end to any remaining on the main routes of travel. Toll 
roads had served their purpose in only a semi-satisfactory 
manner, and it may safely be said that each and every one 
departed this life “unwept, unhonour'd and unsung”. 























CHAPTER VI 
STREETS AND SIDEWALKS 


York, in common with other municipalities, was originally 
governed by officials appointed by the citizens at the town- 
meeting, together with some regulation, particularly in the 
licensing of taverns, etc., and in the enforcement of laws, by 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, The most important offices 
to be filled were those of clerk, collector and assessor, but 
there were also pathmasters or overseers of the roads, 
fence-viewers, pound-keepers and a town warden. One of 
the early pathmasters of York, John McDougall, was pub- 
licly complimented in the Gazette for his “great assiduity 
and care in getting the streets cleared of the many and 
dangerous (especially at night) obstructions therein”.* 
‘Three weeks later, on July 20, 1799, Mr. Clark, pathmaster 
for the west end of the town, was similarly congratulated.* 
‘The mud and the numerous stumps in the streets added 
greatly to difficulties of transport. One man wrote to the 
Niagara Canada Constellation in 1799 that “if any gentle- 
man will come forward and pledge his honour (he being 
perfectly sober at the time) that he will introduce a bill in 
the House of Assembly for the purpose of a Stump Act for 
the city of York he shall have my vote at the ensuing gen- 
eral election”.» This type of law appears to have been 
effective in Vergennes, Vermont, where each drunk was 
forced to remove one stump from the streets. In the fol- 
lowing year a “Stump Act” was in force in York, and many 
a root was removed by topers, who might be sentenced to 
eradicate one or more stumps from the highways of the 
town. Since, however, such knowledge as we have of this 
innovation emanates from Niagara, York's rival, we may 
assume that its importance was considerably exaggerated. 
Yonge Street, the first great highway in the province, 
was blazed in 1793-96 by the Queen’s Rangers under 
‘Upper Canada Gazette, June 29, 1799. 
*Ibid., July 20, 1799, 
*Niagara Canada Constellation, December 14, 1799. 
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Augustus Jones, and led from York northward to Lake 
Simeoe. Almost immediately after the original survey, 
however, that portion from Toronto Bay to a point some 
distance above the first concession line (Bloor Street) fell 
into disuse, traffic from the north approaching the town by { 
way of a trail along Parliament Street. The inconvenience 
resulting from this detour led to the reopening of that part 
of Yonge from Lot (Queen) Street to the three-mile post, 
The York Gazette of December 20, 1800, gives an account 
of a meeting held to consider the matter: 

“A number of the principal inhabitants of the town met 
together in one of the Government Buildings to consider the 
means of opening the road to Yonge Street, and enabling 
the farmers there to bring their provisions to market with 
more ease than is practicable at present... . The Hon. the 
Chief Justice (Elmsley) was called to the chair. . 

“A paper was then produced and read, containing a 
proposal from Eliphalet Hale to open and make the road, or 
so much of it as might be required, at the rate of twelve 
dollars per acre for clearing it where no causeway was 
wanted, four rods wide, and cutting the stumps in the two 
middle rods close to the ground, and 7s. 6d. Provincial 
currency per rod for making a causeway 18 feet wide where 
a causeway might be wanted. Mr. Hale’s proposal was ac- 
cepted; . ... and a petition of the Legislature lies for 
signature at Mr. McDougall’s Tavern, and subscriptions 
will be received by Messrs. Allan and Wood."* 

This work was completed in June, 1802, and was for 
some years known as “the road to Yonge Street”. Traffic 
from the north then proceeded east on Lot Street to the 
Market and the business section of the town. 

Eliphalet Hale appears to have considered himself the 
loser by the opening of this stretch of roadway, for in the 
spring of 1803 he “presented a memorial to the Court of 
General Quarter Sessions stating the injury he had re- ‘ 
ceived by the continuation of Yonge Street through his 
Town Lot, and praying the land to the east and north of his 
House, formerly part of Toronto Street, in lieu of what has 
been taken from him to the west of his House”.*. On May 
«Upper Canada Gazette, December 20, 1800. 


SMinutes of April 18, 1803, See Report of the Archives of Ontario, 
1982, p. 45. 
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2nd he was permitted “to fence in and occupy for this 
Summer and the ensuing Fall only, that part of the Old 
Road . ... which lies to the eastward and to the northward 
of his House”. From Lot Street to the bay Yonge Street 
remained unopened for some years longer. 

‘The Court of Quarter Sessions was in charge of the 
enforcement of statute labour on the roads, and from the 
proceedings of this body we learn many details of early 
highway development in York and vicinity. In April, 1810, 
Jordan Post, Pathmaster for the eastern portion of York, 
reported “‘that he had money in his hands unexpended, being 
the fines levied upon such persons as had not performed 
their Statute labour for the last year, and he desired the 
Court to point out to him the road whereon he shall lay it 
out. The Court then ordered that he should expend the said 
money on the road leading past Jesse Ketchum’s towards 
Yonge Street”.’ Ketchum lived north of the corner of 
Yonge and Adelaide Streets, so that the road named was 
the lower part of Yonge Street, or, as it was called at that 
time, “the road to Yonge Street”, The low and marshy 
nature of parts of the land over which it passed made it 
necessary that a bridge or causeway be constructed, and we 
find two years earlier that “D'Arcy Boulton, Esq., the 
Elder, be permitted to do his Settlement duty by erecting 
a new Bridge at the Entrance of the road leading from the 
Town of York to Yonge Street”. At the same meeting 
Samuel Ridout was allowed to perform his statute labour 
on that part of the same road “between the poplar plain and 
the Blue Hill Creek" 

‘The difficulty of enforcing statute labour was always 
present. In July, 1810, the pathmasters of Scarboro’ re- 
ported that ten men had refused or neglected to do their 
work; whereupon the Magistrates “ordered them either to 
work their Statute duty on Danforth’s Road in Scarboro’ as 
soon as the said Pathmasters shall again warn them, or else 
pay the sum of five shillings for every day they are rated at, 
with all expenses”.’ It was worth while for the pathmaster 
to get all statute labour done, for the Court might charge 
*Minutes of May 2, 1803, ibid., p. 46. 
7Minutes of April 19, 1810, ibid, p. 160. 

“Minutes of June 20, 1808, ibid, p. 122. 
‘Minutes of July 11, 1810, ibid, p. 166, 
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him with all work which had not been completed. For ex- 
ample, D'Arcy Boulton, Pathmaster of York, appeared be- 
fore the Court in 1810 “to shew cause why the remainder of 
the Statute duty of his division due for the last year should 
not be charged to him by reason of his neglecting the duties 
of said Office”. He was, however, given another chance to 
get the work done. 

In addition to the rather general evasion of statute 
labour the Magistrates were not infrequently bothered by 
interference with the course of drains or by encroachment 
upon road allowances. In 1811 letters were sent to eleven 
persons ordering them to remove buildings or fences from 
the highway, or to widen the roadway to the statutory 66 
feet. Five years later a regulation was adopted for the 
improvement of King Street, the resolution stating that, 
“in order to render the most commercial street (King’s 
Street) passable, the Pathmaster shall open water-courses 
on each side which have been arrested in their natural 
course either by negligence, inattention or indifference, not 
to say worse”. In the same year (1816) it was stipulated 
that the footpaths on either side of the street should be 
eleven feet wide, and that “no person shall presume, in front 
of their premises, to raise the footpath so as to oceasion a 
step unless the Magistrates in session approve. The car- 
riage way shall be formed by a gentle descent to the bottom 
of the water-course adjoining the footpath, so as to have 
the appearance of a segment of a circle or what is known 
by a barrelled or turnpike road”, 

The Lake Shore Road west of York was originally 
opened by British Regulars and militia. Dr. Seadding’s ac- 
count of its construction contains some details of interest: 

“The early line of communication with the Head of the 
Lake was by the Lake Shore Road. The cross thoroughfare 
between the park lots of Mr. Bouchette or Col. Givins and 
Mr. David Burns was opened up by Col. G. T. Denison, 
senior, with the assistance of some of the embodied militia. 
‘The work of opening the road here, as well as further on 
through the forest, was at first undertaken by a detach- 
1Minutes of May 12, 1810, ibid., p. 162, 


¥J, Edmund Jones: Pioneer Crimes and Punishments in Toronto and 
the Home District, 1924, p. 139. 

























Witiam Armstrong. 





‘Tue First UNION STATION, 1858 


‘This station stood at the foot of York Strect and until 1871 was used 
‘by the Grand Trunk, Great Western and Northern Railways. 





‘THE UNION Station, 1934 


‘This magnificent station, which affords such a striking contrast with 
the first, arose out of the Tuins of the great fire of 1904, 




































Reproduced by Courtesy of the Toronta Heshour Commissioners, 
‘THE SOUTHERLY EXTENSION oF Bay STREET, 1924 


This traffic condition was usual when crowds were returning from 
\ ball games at the Island Stadium, 





Reproduced by Courtacy of the Toronto Harbour Commissioners 


Lower Bay Srreer, 1933 


‘The changes made by the Grade Separation are apparent when one 
compares the two photographs, 
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ment of the regulars under the direction of an officer of the 
Royal Engineers. The plan adopted, we are told, was first 
to fell each tree by very laboriously severing it from its base 
close to the ground, and then to smooth off the upper sur- 
face of the root or stump with an adze. As this process 
was necessarily slow, and after all not likely to result in a 
permanently good road, the proposal of Colonel (then 
Lieutenant) Denison to set his militia-men to eradicate the 
trees bodily was accepted—an operation with which they 
were all more or less familiar on their farms and in their 
new clearings. A fine broad open track, ready, when the 
day for such further improvements should arrive, for the 
reception of plank or macadam, was soon constructed.”"* 

It appears that subterranean springs and quicksand 
greatly interfered with effective road construction on Yonge 
Street between Lot Street and the village of Yorkville. Not 
until about 1830 was any attempt made to macadamise the 
roadbed, but some years previously a wooden tramway or 
narrow plank road over a short distance of the worst part 
was an interesting experiment. Sheriff Jarvis was the chief 
promoter of this temporary expedient, but it was first sug- 
gested by Rowland Burr. In later years plank roads be- 
came very popular in Upper Canada. 

King Street, the most important thoroughfare in the 
town, was usually in somewhat better condition than the 
others. Previous to the War of 1812 an effort was made 
to pave, though rather crudely, some few yards of the foot- 
path around Jordan’s York Hotel, and here and there else- 
where. The paving material consisted of flat flagstones 
from the lake beach, but as they were of irregular shape 
and small size the resulting pavement was very coarse and 
unevel 

On April 26, 1823, however, the magistrates of York, 
assembled at Quarter Sessions, ordered that “£100 from the 
Town and Police Fund, together with one-fourth of the 
Statute Labour within the Town, be appropriated to 
flagging the sidewalks of King Street, commencing from 
the corner of Church Street and proceeding east to the 
limits of the Town, and that both sides of the street do 
proceed at the same time”."* 


“Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. pp. 371-2. 
‘Minutes of the Court of General Quarter Sessions, April 26, 1823. 
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We have no knowledge of the extent of sidewalk pro. 
vided through this grant of £100, but it is improbable that 
the entire business section of even this one street was im- 
proved by stone paving. In fact three years later the 
U. E. Loyalist, in commenting upon the marked improve- 
ment in the streets, suggests that the sidewalks are in need 
of repair: 

“The great improvement which has been made within a 
few years in the streets of the town reflects the highest 
credit on the York police, The whole extent of King Street 
is well gravelled and affords a good carriage road. Many 
others are undergoing the same process, and several are 
prepared for it by being first turnpiked and allowed time 
to settle. Some regulation with respect to the improvement 
of the sidewalks may be considered as necessary." 

An old inhabitant recalled that when he came to York 
in 1828 “the roads on all thoroughfares of the town were 
like most village roads in dry weather, fairly good. No 
material, however, was used to improve them, in conse- 
quence of which in the fall and in rainy weather they were 
almost impassable for vehicles. The winters set in gener- 
ally early, and the frost made the roads better; and as 
sleighing could be looked for almost to a certainty through 
the winter months up to the end of March, there was not 
much to complain of. So far as locomotion was concerned, 
the sidewalks, except in dry weather, were in no better state 
than the streets. This state of affairs, however, did not last 
long, as shortly after 1830 improvements on the street and 
sidewalks commenced, and on the latter some flagging and 
plank walks were laid down. Quite a number of our 
wealthiest men, merchants, professional men and govern- 
ment officers, kept their carriages. The most in use by the 
merchants was a kind of four-wheeled light waggon or 
waggonette, made for one or two seats, and strongly made 
for rough roads”. 

It is interesting to know, however, that even in the days 
of mud streets and oxen there was a speed law. In the 
Police Regulations of 1817, as amended in 1823, it is 
“The U. E. Loyalist, June 24, 1826, = 


1A York Pioneer” quoted in John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of 
Toronto. 1894-1914. Vol. I, p. 26. 
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stipulated that no person shall “gallop, or ride or drive a 
horse or horses at an unreasonable rate” (delightfully in- 
definite!) “in the Streets of the Town or on the Bank or 
Beach in front of the Same; . .. . nor to ride on the Foot- 
paths”. To prevent encroachment upon the footpaths it 
was usual to place posts at short intervals. 
(There were even anti-parking laws and restrictions as 
early as 1817, for it was laid down that “no Waggon, Cart, 
or Carriage of any description” was to be left standing in 
the street for longer than 24 hours. Similarly, it was 
against the law to leave on the street for a period exceeding 
24 hours “any Firewood, Timber or other incumbrance, 
except in cases of building, when one-half of the 
Street in front of the Lot to be built on will be allowed to 
be occupied for a reasonable time by the materials re- 
quired in building, leaving a clear passage on the footway”. 

For many years streets went unlabelled and houses un- 
numbered, but in 1830 the Magistrates ordered the Clerk 
of the Peace “to take steps to get the names of the streets 
painted and put up wherever there is a corner house”. Two 
years later an appropriation not to exceed 50s. was made 
for the numbering of houses, the plan being that “those 
running east and west commence to be numbered from the 
east end, and those running north and south to commence 
from the south end”."” 

Among the many improvements effected in the newly- 
created city in 1834 by borrowing money and increasing the 
tax rate was the construction of 2,618 rods of two-plank 
sidewalks at a cost of about 7s. per rod. There were not 
previously any wooden sidewalks in the town, and these 
were laid on only one side of the street, where pedestrian 
traffic was greatest. J. G. Howard was city surveyor at the 
time, and the first walks—consisting of two eleven-foot 
planks laid lengthwise—were put down on King Street 
under his direction. At the same period Jesse Ketchum, 
tanner, whose benefactions to the citizens of York reached 
large proportions, kept the footpaths in the vieinity of his 
home and tannery on Yonge Street clean and comfortable 
by a thick coating of tanbark. Ketchum’s home stood 











‘Regulations for the Police of the Town of York, 1823, 
HJones, op. cit., pp. 148-9. 
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where the Holt, Renfrew clothing store is now located, 
and high stacks of hemlock bark faced Yonge Street in 
front of his tannery, which was situated on the south-west 
corner of Yonge and Adelaide Streets. The streets, too, 
were being improved at that time, for a contemporary de- 
scription of the city notes that they “are wide and well 
laid out, and owing to the indefatigable exertions of George 
Gurnett, Esq., are now well drained, alike enhancing the 
health and comfort of the inhabitants”..* 

Perhaps a short digression will be pardoned to enable 
reference to a man who not only laid the first plank side- 
walks but whose good works in many fields of activity 
provide mute yet eloquent evidence that he loved Toronto. 
The city’s first mayor, William Lyon Mackenzie, appointed 
John G. Howard city surveyor, and a more versatile 
engineer could hardly have been found. He should always 
be remembered for his notable gift of High Park to the 
city, but his contribution to Toronto’s development in other 
respects was outstanding. A writer well summarised his 
life work in the Globe of February 19, 1934: 

“He was, as it were, this youthful city’s Universal 
Provider of Amenities. He provided amenities in line, wash 
and India ink, in plank, clapboard, brick (both red and 
white), and plaster; in cast iron, cut stone, macadam, and 
at last in more enduring stuff of beauty, Sewer, college, 
church or jail; barn, bank, patent bridge or cemetery; 
racquet court, coach house, wharf or villa residence; turn- 
pike road, ballroom, market or tavern, court house, lunatic 
asylum, Masonic hall or hay scales, store, monument or 
warehouse; printing office or picture gallery; whatever the 
city’s need, John Howard had a design ready to serve it. If 
he hadn't he could make one. And did.” 

In 1835 a motion before the Council suggested “that the 
crossings of this city be done with stone, four feet wide”. 
In general, however, not much money was expended upon 
the roadways, the cost of clearing and repairing them being 
only £750 ($3,000) as late as 1848, The usual condition of 
**Thomas Rolph: A Brief Account .... of the West Indies and the 

United States: ... . together with a Statistical Account of 
Upper Canada, i836. p. 17 


wThe Globe, February 
his Incidents in 




















, 1984, Howard's journal may be found in 
fo Lifé of J. G. Howard .'. - . 1885. 
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streets and sidewalks in the early forties is described by 
one who lived in the city at the time: 

“The streets were wretchedly paved, or not at all, and 
were generally in a very bad condition. All the sidewalks 
were of wood, and in the principal streets were from eight 
to ten feet in width, the planks being laid crosswise, and 
on many of the private streets not more than four planks 
(four feet) in width, laid lengthwise. The nails frequently 
became loose, causing the ends to tilt, making it somewhat 
risky for pedestrians. These sidewalks had to be frequent- 
ly renewed.”*” 

‘The characteristics of city travel are further described 
by another writer: 

“Few who now stroll down the well-boarded sidewalks 
of King Street reflect upon the inconvenience attending this 
recreation to their sires and grandsires and granddames, 
who were compelled to tuck up their garments and pick 
their way from tuft to tuft and from stone to stone. It 
was no unusual sight to behold the heavy lumber waggon 
sticking fast in the mud up to the axle in the middle of 
King Street, opposite to what is now McConkey’s refectory. 
‘The party-going portion of the citizens were content either 
to trudge it, or to be shaken in a cart drawn by two sturdy 
oxen, The fashionable cry then was ‘Mrs. McTavish’s cart 
is here’, and the ‘Gee up’ resounded as clearly among the 
pines and elms as the glib ‘all right’ of the modern footman 
along the gas-lit street.”*" 

‘Apropos of conditions of travel C. C. Taylor tells the 
following story, which went the rounds in the days of bad 
streets: 

“A gentleman, walking on the loose planks forming a 
sidewalk on King Street, espied a good-looking hat in the 
middle of the street. Curious to see and pick up the hat, 
he managed to reach it, and, on removing it, discovered to 
his surprise the head of a living man underneath. This 
individual at once appealed for help and deliverance, urging 
as a special plea, that, if prompt assistance was not 
rendered, his horse, which was underneath, would certainly 









20W, H, Pearson: Recollections dnd Records of Toronto of Old. 1914. 
pp. 122-8, 
2G, C, Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. pp. 59-60, 
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perish. The usual mode of extrication by the use of shovels 
and oxen was soon applied, and man and horse excavated. 
‘This being the climax of exaggeration on this muddy ques- 





\tion, it must now be dism 
‘The so-called macadamising of Toronto streets was in- 
effective in providing a good roadway—excepting the main 
street, King, which was usually kept in satisfactory con- 
dition. A better macadam roadbed was laid in 1861 on 
Yonge, on King Street between Yonge and St. Lawrence 
Hall, and on Queen west of Yonge, when the horse railway 
was inaugurated on these streets. The agreement made 
with Alexander Easton, builder of the railway, included a 
provision that he was to maintain the roadway between his 
tracks and for eighteen inches on either side, the city being 
responsible for the rest. On other streets the macadamising 
consisted largely of piles of rocks in the centre of mud 
streets, most vehicles religiously avoiding the centre of the 
road on that account; while such horses and waggons as 
travelled there kicked rocks to the side of the road, where 
they provided excellent ammunition during Orange parades, 
elections, or other activities of a partisan nature, 

In the late sixties cedar-block paving was introduced by 
the Street Railway Company, the blocks, six inches deep and 
cut from poles, being placed on sand between the ties on 
which the rails were placed. Apart from the railway road- 
bed this type of paving appears to have been first applied 
to the streets of the city when King Street, between Yonge 
and Bay, was so paved in 1869 or 1870. Yonge Street 
from Bloor to King was paved with cedar blocks in 1881, 
and so remained until 1904 when it was asphalted, the side- 
walks being similarly paved the same year. The first brick 
paving in Toronto was also on the street railway track 
allowance, the sections which introduced the use of bricks in 
1898 being Dundas and College from Lansdowne Avenue to 
Dufferin Street, on Bathurst from College to Queen, and on 
College from Bathurst to Dufferin. As in the case of the 
cedar blocks, the city soon extended the use of brick pave- 
ments to many other streets, and numerous examples of 
“[bid., pp. 60-1. 

%For several. items of information concerning early paving the 


writer is indebted to R. C. Harris, Esq, Commissioner of 
Works, City Hall. 
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both types are still'to be found in the older portions of 
Toronto. 

‘The appearance of streets just before the era of asphalt 
paving is worthy of mention. ‘Those who have memories 
extending back to the eighties can recall the main streets 
of Toronto with high board sidewalks, deep gutters on 
either side, and bridge-like crossings over them. Hitching- 
posts were prominent at store entrances in the days when 
cabs and carriages unloaded customers. And one need 
only observe the mud in unpaved portions of North Toronto 
to be able to visualise the condition of such streets as were 
not dignified by cedar-block paving—which was itself not 
of the smoothest. 

‘Though Portland cement was first manufactured in 1824, 
it was the late eighties before anything in the nature of 
concrete paving was attempted in Toronto. The first side-./ 
walks of this type were known as “granolithie”, and were | 
six inches thick, the wearing surface consisting of Portland / 
cement and granite chips. At first, in 1886, merely a few \ 
short strips were paved, their location being on either side / 
of the Rossin House at the south-east corner of King and) 
York Streets, and at the corner of Yonge and Front Streets, 
opposite the Bank of Montreal. At that time the sidewalks 
of even important streets like King were of wood, and their 
development from footpath to flagstones to planks and then 
to cement has been more or less contemporary with similar 
improvements in the surface of streets, in which the first 
use of asphalt occurred in 1888 on Bay Street from King 
to Front. In 1889 the use of conerete under the ties was 
inaugurated by the Toronto Street Railway, and in later 
years the employment of such materials for sidewalks and 
‘streets became more common. In 1895 it was announced 
with evident pride that “many of Toronto’s main streets 
and private thoroughfares are asphalted” ;* and so, with its 
trolley street car service, improved water supply, and more 
effective police and fire departments, Toronto had definitely 
assumed many of its modern characteristics, though sky- 
serapers, incandescent street lights and motor-cars had not 
yet made their début. By March, 1934, the mileage of 
paved streets in the city was 542.5 out of a total of 574.7; 


20 ficial Programme for Canada’s Great Industrial Fair, 1895. 
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while there were 900.4 miles of concrete sidewalks. Of the 
street paving most is, of course, of asphalt, but a consider. 
able mileage of the older types still remains; and in the 
city may be found about ten miles of old wooden sidewalks 
to remind one of the first of that variety which were laid 
when Toronto was inaugurated exactly a century ago. 

















CHAPTER VIL 


Cart, PLEASURE WAGGON, CAB AND OMNIBUS 


In the early years of the town the inhabitants of York 
either walked, or rode in their own carriages or waggons. 
There were, of course, plenty of carters, but until after the 
creation of the city, in 1834, its area was not large and 
there was but little demand for vehicles of passenger trans- 
port. There were, however, two livery stables in the town 
in the early thirties, an announcement appearing in 
Walton’s 1834 Directory that “Hackneys, Coaches, Gigs, 
Pleasure Waggons, Sleighs, ete., can be had upon reason- 
able terms at Barnard’s Livery Stables, Market Street, near 
the Ontario House Hotel, and at Black’s Livery Stables, 
Neptune Inn, New Street”' By 1835 the use of hired 
vehicles was great enough to suggest that their drivers 
should be licensed and the business regulated, and an Act 
was passed for the purpose by the City Council on May 
30th of that year; but the “Cartmen’s Act” of that date 
makes no mention of passenger vehicles, its terms being 
confined exclusively to the regulation of “any Sled, Cart, 
Truck, Dray or other Carriage for the transportation of 
any Goods, Wares, Merchandise, Firewood or any other 
Thing whatsoever”, including such good old-time items as 
“hogsheads of sugar, puncheons of rum, and pipes (ie., 
105-gallon casks) of wine”.* 

Supplementing the pleasure waggons and gigs that one 
might hire in the city at that period were the stage lines, 
which operated in all directions and were of special value 
for longer trips. The first stages entering York appear to 
have commenced about 1816-17 on the Kingston Road east- 
ward, and on Dundas Street westward. At least as early 
as 1828 Playter’s Stage Line was running on Yonge Street; 
while from the thirties to the coming of railways in the 
late fifties numerous stages were leaving and approaching 
Toronto at all hours. In 1850, for example, four stages 
: York Commercial Directory for 1834. 1833. p. 147. 








*George Walto 





*The original document may be seen at the City Hall. 
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left for points east each day, two or three for the west, and 
four or five northward up Yonge Street, the macadamising 
of which in 1847 induced several new lines to commence 
operations. In 1841 ninety four-wheeled open or closed 
carriages and 130 gigs and pleasure waggons were returned 
upon the assessment rolls of the city, and if the public 
vehicles of various types were added the total would be 
quite large. 

The first vehicle to be denominated a “cab” in Upper 
Canada is said to have been the City, built in Toronto in 
1837 by Paul Bishop, a French-Canadian whose name had 
originally been the French equivalent, L’Evéque. It was 
constructed for Thornton Blackburn, a negro who had ob- 
tained a pattern of a type of vehicle then in use in Mont- 
real, whither it had been introduced from London, Eng- 
land. Blackburn, who had come from the United States in 
1834, lived at 54 Hastern Avenue, east of Parliament Street, 
in a very small one-storey frame building, and had found 
employment for some years as a waiter in the dining-room 
at Osgoode Hall. Bishop was a skilful mechanic and an 
expert lockmaker, and built the new vehicle in his shop 
at the north-east corner of Sherbourne and Duke Streets. 
Yellow and red in colour, the City was drawn by one horse 
and accommodated four passengers, who entered from the 
rear; the driver sat on his box in front. For a short time 
Blackburn had a monopoly of the cab business in Toronto, 
and over half a century later his pioneer cab was to be seen 
in the York Pioneers’ log house at the Exhibition Grounds. 

Since cab-driving proved to be a remunerative business, 
others soon entered into competition with Blackburn. Con- 
cerning these later cabs and their builders and drivers, 
John Ross Robertson collected a large amount of interesting 
information, which is best rendered as he wrote it: 

“One Monday morning Owen, Miller & Mills, carriage 
makers on the south side of King Street, a little west of 
York Street, turned out for’ Guest & Griffin, the proprietors 
of a livery stable on King Street East, about the site of 
Hugh Miller’s drug store, six cabs. These were like a little 
dark-colored sentry box mounted on wheels. ‘They were 
drawn by one horse and carried two persons. The driver 
sat in front. They were called after the names of the 
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Drxon’s LONGACRE CARRIAGE Works. 


‘This manufactory, established in 1857, was long one of the most 
prominent in Canada. It was situated at 58-55 Adelaide Street West. 
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principal lake steamers: the Chief Justice Robinson, 
Britannia, Queen, Transit, Niagara and Princess Royal. 
Other cabs built by Owen, Miller & Mills, a few years after 
Mr. Blackburn’s initiation of the movement, were called 
after the saints who had furnished names to the wards of the 
city. At first there were no fixed rates, but later, as these 
public conveyances increased in number, certain fares were 
fixed for one, two or more persons, according to the dis- 
tance, and also by the hour. For ordinary distances the 
fare was one shilling for one person and one shilling and 
sixpence for two. The cab stand was on Church Street, at 
the west side of St. James’, where it now is. At first no 
license was paid. Then a tax was fixed, varying from six 
to twelve dollars a year. Of late years this has been some- 
what increased. The numbering of the vehicles also came 
into practice at this time. 

“The first eabman made so much money that soon the 
business was overdone. Many servants left their masters 
and went into the new occupation. Amongst these were 
Charles Abbott, a servant of William H. Boulton, at The 
Grange; James Alexander Fitzpatrick, and Judge Haget- 
man’s coachman. George Davis, who had been in the ser- 
vice of Lord Tullamore, built a cab which he named after 
his old master. Later two brothers, John and William 
Newell, went into the business, and about the same time 
Robert Paul. Mr. Joseph Hazleton is an old Toronto cab- 
owner. His life in one respect is remarkable. He has 
never travelled in any vehicle but a cab. He was never on a 
steamboat, a railway train or a street car. He came out 
to this country in a sailing-ship. 

“Some of the cabmen, finding the competition too strong, 
abandoned cabs altogether and went into the livery business. 
The first two-horse cab was driven by Louis Walker. Like 
Bishop, he was a French-Canadian, and like him, too, his 
name was changed from the French La Marche into Walker. 
He lived on the north side of Duchess Street, a few doors 
east of Sherbourne Street. From this time onward cabs, 
stages, busses and public conveyances of every kind in- 
creased with the growth of the city. Mr. Blackburn, the 
first cab-driver in the city, retired from the business with 
a competency a score of years ago, but he is not forgotten, 
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for grey-haired men now (1888) frequently greet him with 
the exclamation, ‘Ha! It is you who drove mé to my 
wedding,’ or ‘You are the man who drove my eldest boy to 
his christening’.”* 

A number of the early cabs in use in Toronto were con- 
strueted in John Bell’s Carriage Factory on Victoria Street, 
and named after prominent generals. The first three made 
there were called General Wolfe, Wellington, and General 
Brock; but the custom of naming the vehicles passed away 
when their numbers so greatly increased. In 1850 Toronto 
had 68 licensed cabs, though a man who lived in the city at 
that time recalled in later years that “the number of horses 
and vehicles of all kinds was so small as to make it an easy 
matter for any inquisitive person to know the owner of 
every particular turnout in the town. The only -city 
ominibus at this time was one that ran to Yorkville every 
hour, and a ride in this was not very exhilarating at certain 
seasons, especially when the frost was breaking up. The 
jolting was terrific, but, as few or none of the Toronto 
people lived in Yorkville, there was not much travel up or 
down. An hourly omnibus started from the Market to 
Parliament Street, but it did not pay and was soon dis- 
continued.” 

Reminiscences are, of course, limited in accuracy, and 
camnot be expected to include anything outside the scope 
of one’s experience and knowledge. It is very unlikely that 
Mr. Taylor or any other “inquisitive person” was familiar 
with all the vehicles on the streets at the middle of the 
century; and in addition we are informed by a City 
Directory published at the time that apart from the service 
on Yonge “every half hour from 7} o’clock a.m, to 8*p.m., 

. omnibuses also run between the Blue Bell ‘Tavern, 
corner of Queen and Dundas (Ossington) Streets, and the 
Market Square, and between the Garrison and the Club- 
house and various hotels, every hour’. 

H. B. Williams is eredited by John Ross Robertson with 
being the first to operate omnibuses on Toronto streets. 
‘John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto. 1894-1914. Vol. II, 

pp. 677-8, 

40, ©, Taylor: Toronto Called Back, 1886. pp. 55-6, 


‘Henry Rowsell: City of Toronto and County of York Directory, 
1850-1. 1850, p. xxiv, 
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‘The best evidence that there were others before him is 
afforded by the specific mention of omnibuses in the 1843 
“Act to Regulate Common Carriers” in the city—six years 
earlier than the appearance of Williams’ first omnibus on 
Yonge Street. We have also the statement in Francis Lewis’ 
Directory of 1843 that “cabs and omnibuses ply to all 
parts of the city, at very moderate fares”.* 

Williams’ first omnibus was built in his cabinet shop at 
140 Yonge Street, near the present Loew’s Theatre. In 
1849 he inaugurated a bus line from St. Lawrence Market 
and from the corner of King and Yonge Streets to the Red 
Lion Hotel, Yorkville. Four omnibuses were in operation, 
running every ten minutes (later half-hourly) from both 
ends of the line. The fare was 6d., and the first buses were 
six-passenger vehicles with movable windows which could 
be closed in with leather curtains, In 1850, however, 
Williams built four large buses with a capacity of ten 
passengers. ‘These he continued to operate for twelve years, 
and as Yonge Street was often in bad condition the travel- 
ling was frequently unpleasant. 

‘When horse-cars were inaugurated on Yonge Street in 
1861 Williams tried to meet the competition by narrowing 
the gears of his buses so that they would run on the street 
railway track; but after a year of opposition he gave up the 
fight as hopeless and sold out to the Company. One more 
type of transport had passed into the discard, and—as was 
to become so much more prevalent as the years passed— 
one more man saw his livelihood disappear. 

When York assumed the dignity of city status in 1834 a 
large number of regulations were added to the by-laws of 
the Corporation. Among others was the first regulation of 
vehicles of public transportation. In 1835 “An Act to 
License and Regulate the Duties and Charges of Common 
Carriers in the City of Toronto” was passed by the City 
Council. In the following year an amending act was 
adopted, and in 1843 it was thought wise to combine all 
previous regulations in a new “Act to License and Regulate 
the Duties and Charges on Coaches, Carriages, Cabs, Carts, 
and other Vehicles, kept for Hire in the City of Toronto”. 

Section II of this Act required that all drivers of such 


“Francis Lewis: The Toronto Directory and Street Guide. 1843, p. 110, 
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vehicles, and of sleds, carts, trucks and drays as well, ‘must 
be licensed by the mayor or two aldermen. Proprietors of 
livery stables, whose vehicles did not “occupy any of the 
Stands hereinafter named and described”, were omitted 
from this requirement. Any person over eighteen years of 
age who could give proper security might be granted a 
license on payment of the fee, which was as follow: 

For every Coach, Omnibus or Carriage, drawn by two 
horses,—£3. 

For every Cab or other such vehicle, drawn by one 
horse,—£2, 

For every Cart, Truck, Dray or other such vehicle of 
transport,—£1 10s. 

The security required from every driver upon obtaining 
his license was £30 in two sureties of £15 each, this being 
subject to use in payment of damages to other persons if 
accidents should occur, or for fines and penalties resulting 
from the neglect of his duties as driver. The renewal of a 
license from year to year cost from 10s, to 25s. per vehicle 
per annum. 

Section VII of the Act named as follows the only stands 
where drivers might place their vehicles for hire: 

“Number One,—that side of West Market-place adjoin- 
ing the Market Buildings, provided that the vehicles on this 
stand be in single line, with the horses’ heads toward King 
Street. 

“Number Two,—the east side of Church Street, between 
King Street and Adelaide Street, provided also that the 
vehicles on this stand be in single line, with the horses’ 
heads towards King Street, and north of the south Church- 
gate on Church Street. 

“Number Three,—the southerly side of King Street, 
extending westerly from the west side of McDonald’s Hotel, 
provided also that the vehicles on this stand be in a single 
line, with the horses’ heads towards Bay Street.” 

The maximum charges which might be made for 
transporting persons or goods are elaborately detailed. 
The city was divided into three divisions—which recall 
the taxicab zones of today. There was, however, no tariff’ 
of minimum rates such as has been enforced in 1933 for 
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taxicabs. For the purpose of regulating the charges the 
divisions of the city were as follo 

“First Division—That portion between Simcoe Street on 
the west, Queen Street on the north, and Parliament Street 
on the east. 

“Second Division—That portion between Simcoe Strect 
and Brock Street on the west, the northern limits of the 
city on the north, and the River Don on the east. 

“Third Division—That portion of the City and Liberties 
beyond the last-deseribed division, and within the limits 
thereof.” 

‘The schedule of charges for passenger carriage was 
based upon these zones, together. with the number of per- 
sons and the type of vehicle—whether two-horse coach or 
one-horse cab. ‘There was also an hourly rate of 4s. for 
coaches and 28. 6d. for cabs, with slightly lower charges for 
hours subsequent to the first, 

It is stipulated that if a passenger had no more than 
five minutes’ business at his destination he should, if he 
wished, be carried back to the point of departure without 
extra charge; if from five to fifteen minutes, for one-half 
additional; if from fifteen to thirty minutes, for two-thirds 
the original fare; and if beyond half an hour the driver 
might charge by the hourly rate. It is further provided 
that one-third additional to the schedule may be charged 
for night travel; i.e. after 9 p.m. from May Ist to Sep- 
tember 30th, and after 7 p.m. between October Ist and 
April 30th. 

‘Among miscellaneous provisions of interest is that 
which stipulated that no driver might “wantonly snap or 
flourish his whip”, nor use any “abusive, obscene or im- 
pertinent language of any kind whatever”, the latter re- 
striction being limited, however, to the time that he was in 
charge of his vehicle! Night travel was carefully regulated, 
and, “unless it be moonlight”, each vehicle of passenger 
transport must have “two well-lighted lamps with glass 
fronts and sides”, and on them must be printed in black 
paint in letters at least an inch high the number of the 
vehicle, At all times each cab or coach must carry a card 
with the owner's name and number and the tariff of rates. 
Similar provisions, and a similar tariff of charges, were 
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laid down with respect to the activities of carters, of whom 
there were 57 in Toronto in 1843. Some of the more 
minute regulations of the entire Act may be assumed to 
have been, like many others before and since, ignored or 
evaded by the drivers, though the general spirit of the law 
was no doubt obeyed, for one’s license might depend upon 
it Until 1867—and even later, on occasion,—the carters 
of Toronto might be seen racing with puncheons of water 
to help extinguish fires; it was, in fact, their duty to do so 
owing to an ineffective waterworks system, and prizes were 
offered by the City Council for the earliest arrivals. 

In 1888 the Globe published, for the information of Ex- 
hibition visitors, the tariff of cab charges. It was still 
based on zones, though of course the zones were different, 
For the benefit of travellers it is stated that children over 
8 and under 12 years are charged half price; and that “one 
trunk and articles may be placed inside the cab, free”; but 
each article placed outside added 5 cents to the cost.* 

The “Act to Regulate Common Carriers” has been super- 
seded by others designed to apply under conditions of motor 
transport; but for nearly a century the old order ruled, 
and the disappearance of the last livery stables has occurred 
within the memory of most adults. William Wilson’s Livery 
Stable, in fact, still remains at 586 Yonge Street. “I still 
keep a couple of old horses around,” says the proprietor, 
whose establishment is now largely a motor livery. And 
even yet one or two private carriages continue to appear on 
the streets in leisurely, if incongruous, progression,— 
objects of curiosity in a world of speed. 

"The provisions of the 1843 Act may be found jn extenso in William 


Brown’s Toronto City and Home District Directory, 1846-7. 
pp. 7-17. 


‘Globe, September 15, 1883. 
























CHAPTER VIII 


Horse RAILWAY AND TROLLEY CAR 


Wir the passing of stage-coach days and the coming of 
the railway, attention began to be focussed upon the pro- 
vision of some type of rail transport on city streets. Steam 
locomotives were obviously unsuited to the purpose, but, 
in the absence of self-propelling carriages, the use of horses 
to haul cars suggested itself as the best available method 
of making use of the popular “rail-cars” for the purposes 
of passenger carriage. The advantages of such a service 
were undeniable, for the streets were in most cases not 
even macadamised; cabs and carriages consequently made 
their way slowly, and ‘their employment was expensive. 
Omnibus services with comparatively cheap fares had, it 
is true, been available for some twenty years over a few 
main routes in Toronto, but in 1860 it was the opinion of 
one man at least that the time was ripe for the inaugur- 
ation of a horse railway. 

On October 1, 1860, Alexander Easton, an Englishman 
resident in Yorkville, but formerly of Philadelphia, applied 
to the City Council for the exclusive right -to build and 
operate a strect railway. His plans as outlined in the ap- 
plication provided for a double track on Yonge Street from 
King Street to Yorkville village; a single track on Queen 
Street from its junction with King, near the Don River, to 
the Lunatic Asylum; and a single track on King Street 
from the same junction to Niagara Street, and thence to 
Queen. He proposed to charge a fare of five cents on each 
line; and, in return for the franchise, offered to keep in 
good repair 14 feet of roadway where the track was double 
and 7 feet on single-track lines. 

‘Although there were at that time no street railways in 
Canada, several were in successful operation in the United 
States. In 1832 one was opened between New York and 
Harlem, but its unpopularity led to its abandonment for 
some years, and it was not revived until 1852. The pro- 
jector of the Toronto railway wrote in 1859 that “street 
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railways have been tested in New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia and are found to be ‘the improvement of the age’, 
being so successful in their operations as to excite the sur- 
prise of their most sanguine projectors, and the admiration 
of the community at large”. Comparing the stréet car with 
the omnibus, Mr.,Easton was a firm believer in the great 
superiority of cars. One of his strongest arguments was 
humanitarian, for he considered that the street car “can 
be enjoyed by none so forcibly as by the horse, whose loads, 
though increased in weight, require » minimum of tractive 
power.”* In spite, however, of this enjoyment on the part 
of the horse, there stands the experience that the animals 
seldom lasted more than a year in railway service in 
—~ Toronto. 

‘The Council did not immediately act upon Easton's ap- 
plication. It was proposed to refer the matter to a special 
committee, but Alderman Moodie thought that the question 
was so important that it called for a public meeting of 
citizens; he wondered what would become of cab and omni- 
bus drivers if a railway were built. Alderman Conlin 
thought the country already had too many railways, and, 
in addition, he objected to encouraging Yankee speculators: 
but he modified his remarks when he was informed that 
Easton was an Englishman. Alderman Carruthers was also 
in opposition, stating that the franchise was worth $100,000 
and should not be given away. Legal doubts provided am- 
munition for opponents of the scheme, and subsequent meet- 
ings were frequently disorderly. 

Petitions from citizens, the Globe and other newspapers, 
and public bodies, were sent in favouring the proposed rail- 
way, and finally, on March 14, 1861, a special committee 
brought in a report recommending the acceptance of the 
proposals under certain conditions. Several of these were 
the result of investigations into lines in operation in the 
United States. The following provisions were included in 
the agreement of twenty-four paragraphs which was ex- 
ecuted: 

1. That all work was to be substantially constructed 








‘Alexander Easton: A Practical Treatise on Street or Horse-Power 
Railways: Their Location, Construction and Management « 
1859. pp. 4 and 8, 
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under the supervision of the city surveyor to the satisfac- 
tion of the Council. 

2. Easton was required to pave and keep in repair the 
track allowance; while the city could take up the pavement 
for sewer repair: 
8. The flat rail “as used in Philadelphia” was to be em- 
ployed, and the cars must similarly be of modern type. 

4, Each car was subject to an annual license fee of $5. 

5. In place of the lines proposed by Easton the city 
suggested that the Yonge Street route be from King to 
Bloor, the Queen Street line from Yonge to the Asylum, 
and that on King from the Don to Bathurst Street. As a 
matter of fact, however, the six miles of track laid in 1861 
was on Yonge Street from King to the Yorkville Town Hall, 
just below the toll-gate at Davenport Road; on King Street 
from the St. Lawrence Market to Yonge Street; and on 
Queen Street from Yonge to Dundas Street (now Ossington 
Avenue). In the future extension of service Easton was 
to be given the option first, and, if he refused, others might 
be granted rights on other streets. 

6. During the summer the cars were to operate sixteen 
hours, and in winter fourteen hours per day; they were to 
run at intervals of not more than thirty minutes, the speed 
limit was to be six miles per hour, and the fare five cents. 

7. Among other contingencies provided for in the agree- 
ment was the impeding of traffic by ice and snow. While 
“every effort” was to be made to clear the tracks it was 
recognised that drifts might prevent the use of the regular 
cars in winter, so it was stipulated that sufficient sleighs 
should be provided to accommodate the public. 

8, Paragraph eighteen of the agreement was of great 
future importance, for it stated that the franchise should 
extend for thirty years, “at the expiration of which the 
Corporation may, after giving six months’ notice of their in- 
tention, assume the ownership of the railways and of all 
real and personal property in connection with the working 
thereof, on payment of their value, to be determined by 
arbitration”. If this right was not exercised at that time 
it might be after any five-year interval thereafter; and if 
the proprietor should default in operation of the lines for 
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a period of three months the property would be forfeited to 
the city. 

Before this agreement was completed another proposal 
was laid before the council by H. B. Williams, omnibus 
operator, who offered to lease the Yonge Street line if built 
by the city, on the basis of one-third of the gross receipts, 
the fare to be three cents per passenger. The committee 
declined to consider this proposal, however. 

When the street railway was inaugurated in 1861 To- 
ronto had a population of 42,000, and was about nine square 
miles in extent. The Don River, Bloor Street, Dufferin 
Street and the waterfront were the boundaries, except for 
an arm which ran eastward some three miles along King 
Street. Associated with Alexander Easton when the To- 
ronto Street Railway Company was incorporated on May 
16, 1861, were Alexander Bleckley and Daniel Smith, who, 
with Easton, were named directors, while Easton was the 
first President. 

At a meeting of the City Council on September 9, 1861, 
it was resolved that “as a courteous invitation had been 
received from the Reeve and Council of Yorkville to attend 
the street railway festival at Yorkville on Tuesday, that the 
same be accepted”? Long before one o'clock, the time set 
for the starting of the first horse-car, large crowds had 
made their way to the village, and all were bent on enjoy- 
ing themselves. Yorkville presented a gay appearance with 
its flags and banners, and every window had its full quota 
of spectators. “Seldom,” says the Globe, “has the quiet 
village seen such a bustle and excitement, and when the 
first car came out of the depot and was placed on the track 
a grand cheer arose from the assembled multitude.” Some 
difficulty in clearing the lower part of the line led to a de- 
layed start, and it was four o’clock before the car com- 
menced its momentous journey. On board were the Reeve 
and Council of Yorkville and several members of the City 
Council, and on the roof was the Artillery Band playing 
spirited airs suitable to the occasion. 

It was planned that only civic dignitaries and other 
invited guests should participate in the first trip; but a 
general rush enabled a large number of others to obtain 
*See the Globe of September 10, 1861, 
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ohn Ross Robertson Collection, 
H. B, WiuuiaMs' Bus, av THE Rep Lion HoreL, 1850 


Williams’ omnibus line on Yonge Street served the public until it was 
displaced in 1862 by Easton's horse railway. 





Reproduced by Courtesy of the Toronto Transportation Commission i 
THE SEATON VILLAGE Horse-Car | 


Seaton Village centred at the Bloor-Bathurst intersection. Two horses, i 
were used on lines where traffic was greatest, as well as during rush 4 
hours and to surmount heavy’ grades. | 





WitiiaM WELLER H. B. WiLLiaMs 
Famous stage proprietor, Operator of an early omnibus line, 


W. HL Bardet. 


‘Tue Fish Marker, 1840 


Weller’s Stage Office and the City Hotel (formerly the Steamboat 
Hotel) may be seen on Front Street, near Church. The fish market 
was directly south of the present St. Lawrence Market. 
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seats in the next three cars, and they held them “in spite 
of every remonstrance”. After proceeding a few hundred 
feet to Bloor Street the first car ran off the tracks, but the 
passengers soon had it back in place. “This occurred several 
times with all the cars”, says the Globe, “but the passengers 
treated the delay as a joke, and the crowd were always 
ready to give a shove or a lift to keep moving”. ‘The reason 
for these occurences is stated to have been that President 
Faston had not intended the opening to take place until 
two days later, but in his absence the wrong date had been 
announced; and though all was not in readiness he would 
not disappoint the public, 

As the cars passed down Yonge the citizens who lined 
the streets cheered the advent of the new system of trans- 
port, and the members of the Independent Fire Company 
turned out en masse in front of Engine House No. 2. At 
St. Lawrence Hall the National Anthem and three cheers 
for the Queen welcomed the appearance of the cars, which 
were thereupon started on the return journey, though the 
rough state of the road prevented their running continu- 
ously during the evening as had been intended. 

The dejeuner in honour of the auspicious event was held 
in Yorkville Town Hall at 5.30, when some 300 gentlemen 
“sat down to a very elegant entertainment, which was got 
up in a style exceedingly creditable to the skill of Mr. 
Steers, who was the caterer on the occasion, and to the 
liberality of the Yorkville Committee, under whose super- 
intendence it was provided”. Colonel W. B. Jarvis, long a 
leading figure in the development of Yorkville, presided, 
and most of the notabilities of the village and the city were 
present. The chairman incidentally referred to a projected 
railway between Yorkville and York thirty years earlier, 
when the magnificent sum of $50 was voted by the Cor- 
poration of York and entrusted to himself to expend on 
the line; which, needless to say, never advanced beyond 
preliminary plans. Among the speakers who responded to 
toasts were Mayor Bowes and Mr. Easton. The latter re- 
ferred to his street railway activities in the eastern United 
States, and regretted that he had been unable to build any 
in his native England—where, paradoxically, an American 
was the chief promoter! He acknowledged the equitable 
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treatment he had been accorded by the governing bodies 
of Toronto and Yorkville, stating that all delays and doubts 
were merely the result of “due deliberation” before enter. 
ing upon a pioneering project. 

‘The festivities of the day were concluded by a Concert 
and Ball in the Yorkville Town Hall. A “very fashionable 
audience”, including “the prettiest daughters and hand. 
somest sons” of Yorkville, attended the entertainment. 4 
heavy rain was considered a fortunate circumstance, for 
it prevented overcrowding. From eight until eleven-thirty 
a program “much superior to most entertainments of this 
description” was given. Mrs. J. Beverly Robinson, Miss 
Davis and Mr. Armstrong were the vocalists, and the band 
of the 30th Regiment rendered several selections. The 
only objection to the concert was in the nature of a sug- 
gestion that the “anxiety to get through the first part of 
the entertainment . is scarcely fair to the singers”; 
while at the same time many dance-lovers “felt that too 
little time had been left for the dancing which was to 
follow”—an opinion characteristic of youth. 

A rush to the supper room, followed the conclusion of 
the concert, and Mr. Coleman, King Street caterer, supplied 
with refreshments those who succeeded in entering. At 
midnight the ball commenced, and it “was kept up with 
vigour until the whole of the program was disposed of”. 
A complaint often voiced before and since is playfully made 
by the Globe in suggesting that officers’ uniforms at dances 
have a distinct tendency to catch maidens’ eyes and mon- 
opolise their attention: 
~ “Some of the officers of the 30th Regiment who were 








“ present have doubtless found out that their ‘red jackets’ 


are not unrivalled by the regimentals of some members of 
the Active Foree. If these gentlemen would take a hint, the 
black-coated civilians who desire sometimes to dance with 
the fairest specimens of the better part of creation would 
be just as well pleased if the warlike attire were left at 
home.” 

The railway so auspiciously inaugurated had been con- 
structed in less than three weeks, the work on depot, stable 
and tracks being commenced on August 22nd, when 200 





8Ibid., September 11, 1861, 
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mechanies and labourers set to work under the superin- 
tendence of David Smith. ‘The first cars were built in Phila- 
delphia, and are described by the Globe as “having a neat 
and comfortable appearance, and are well lighted and ven- 
tilated. The larger ones are calculated to seat 24 passengers 
and the smaller 16. There are seven cars in all in the 
depot, but it is only intended to run four of them, the 
others being designed for Montreal”. There is something 
pathetic in the statement that “Mr. Williams ran_his 
‘busses’ yesterday in opposition to the railway, and it is 
stated that he will continue the competition”.* 

In October the construction of the Queen Street line— 
the remainder of the project—commenced. The Globe of 
December 8, 1861, carries the following item with reference 
to the opening of this section: 

“The Queen Street Railway was opened yesterday after- 
noon from Yonge Street to the Lunatic Asylum. Many 
persons, including several members of the Corporation, took 
advantage of the first free ride over the road. The cars 
were gaily decorated with flags, and although the novel 
of a street railway has to a great extent worn off, the side- 
walks were crowded with spectators as the ears passed 
along. The track has been admirably laid, and the cars 
moved very smoothly. This road promises to be very 
popular, and will, no doubt, prove a paying speculation. The 
double track is now completed from St. Lawrence Hall to 
Queen Street.” 

The first report of the Company, dated December 31, 
1861, shows that six miles of track were in operation, and 
that an average of 2,000 passengers daily used the lines, 
the service being at intervals of about forty minutes. 
Eleven cars, 70 horses, and several wagons and sleighs 
comprised the equipment of the railway. The roadbed for 
the railway track was originally macadamised rather than 
paved. The 30 Ib. rails, placed on wooden ties, were laid 
on a gauge of 4’ 103”, which is still the standard of the 
system, and were of the iron strap or “gutter” type. Not 
until 1889 was concrete placed under the ties. ‘The tech- 
nical details of the method of constructing the roadbed dur- 
“Ibid. 

“Ibid., December 8, 1861 
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ing the seventies and eighties is thus described in an official 
publication : 

“A trench, twelve to fifteen inches deep, was dug along 
the single track right-of-way and 4” x 6” x 7’ 0” sleepers 
were set every six feet on gravel ballast. Placed on the 
sleepers were 6” x 8” stringers fastened to the sleepers by 
spiked cast-iron angle cleats and extra long spikes passing 
through rail, stringer and sleeper. The strap rail, weighing 
thirty pounds to the yard, was laid on the stringers. This 
rail was a rolled section about 1} inches deep at the head 
and # inch deep on the flat part. The rail was 4} inches 
wide and was fastened to the stringers by spikes through 
counter-sunk holes drilled at intervals of 18 inches. When 
the track structure was completed the trench was levelled 
to the bottom of the 6” x 8” stringers, and sufficient sand 
was spread to bring the level six inches below the finished 
surface of the track. As a paving surface, blocks 6 inches 
deep were cut from cedar poles, and these blocks, of vary- 
ing circumference, were laid in a manner to allow minimum 
space between blocks on the surface. The space between 
blocks was filled with sand, and the surface of the block 


paving was levelled by pounding on boards laid across the 
blocks.”" 


The improved surface of that portion of the streets on 
which horse-cars were operated led to the interesting habit 
of jerking the cars off the track in case of fire, in order 
that the fire-engines might proceed with all possible speed. 
‘The introduction in the eighteen-seventies of cedar block 
paving resulted in the Company’s being called upon, under 
the local improvement by-law, to contribute towards the 
new pavements. After paying some assessments the Com- 
pany refused to pay more, on the grounds that they were 
neither permanent pavements nor suitable for street railway 
purposes. After considerable litigation it was finally agreed 
on January 19, 1889, to pay all overdue assessments, as well 
as $600 per annum per mile of single track, the city assum- 
ing the cost of all repairs and renewals during the remain- 
ing years of the lease. 

The characteristics of horse-cars as they appeared to 
the citizens of that generation will be of some interest. In 
°Ten Years of Progressive Public Service, 1931. 
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most respects they resembled omnibuses. The wooden 
bodies of the “single-truck” type were sixteen feet long, and 
there were no window panes to protect passengers’during 
bad weather. At either end was an open platform, and the 
car might be entered at the front or the rear. The one- 
horse car was operated by the driver, who sat entirely in 
the open without protection from the cold of winter except 
that he had a box fitted with pea-straw in which to place 
his fect, No tickets were used at first, and, it is said, not 
even a fare-box, the driver being given some change at the 
commencement of the trip and handing in what he had 
‘accumulated at the end, without any check on his returns. 
In the days when six miles of railway served a population 
of from forty to fifty thousand, conductors frequently knew 
their passengers; it is even said that upon occasion a car 
would wait for a suburban citizen who was finishing a 
hurried breakfast! Certainly the service was slow, and the 
cars stopped with a sharp jerk whenever the bell was rung. 
No turn-tables or other elaborate equipment were necessary 
to turn the ears at the end of the line, this being effected 
merely by unhitching the horses and placing them in posi: 
tion at the opposite end. 

‘The primitive method of collecting fares soon came to an 
end, and a fare-box was placed just inside the front en- 
trance, Those entering at the front placed five cents in 
this box, while those from the rear were expected to come 
to the front to do so, and if they did not the driver would 
rattle the box and try to intimidate any who sought to 
avoid fares by a brazen countenance. To provide change 
for those who needed it there was a small wicket in the 
partition between the body of the car and the driver. Two- 
horse cars, which were generally used on the main routes, 
were operated by a conductor and a driver, and the former 
carried the fare-box and collected fares from the passengers 
after they were seated. The cars carried no stoves in 
winter, and the only protection from the cold was a deep 
layer of pea-straw on the floor. 

In winter some outlying routes, such as McCaul Street 
and Spadina Avenue, were served by sleighs not greatly 
different from the cars. The entrance to these was usually 
at the rear, and it was consequently still more difficult to 
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collect fares from all passengers. he sleighs made their 
way through the snow-drifts, sometimes aided—as on the 
McCaul Street grade—by the male passengers, who fre- 
quently had to get out and push if any progress was to be 
made, Such help was rewarded by a free-and-easy attitude 
on the part of the drivers, who, on these routes at least, 
had no objections to stopping in front of one’s house in- 
stead of the next corner. 

The railway did not prove financially remunerative, 
Early in 1862 Easton assigned to the Company his contract 
with the city, and it was soon afterwards conveyed in trust 
to the Hon. William Cayley to secure certain indebtedness 
and mortgages. On January 23, 1869, “An Act for the 
Relief of the Toronto Street Railway Company” was ob- 
tained, and as a consequence the property was sold to 
William T. and George Washington Kiely on April 7th fol- 
lowing, the price being $48,848, though the actual cash pay- 
ment was only $7,500. A new Company under the old name 
was incorporated in 1873, and it commenced service with 
six miles of single track, 40 horses, 12 two-horse cars, 2 
one-horse cars, and four or five buses. The first full year’s 
business, 1869-70, showed that the street railway earned a 
net profit of $11,221.31. 

The former Company had shown no disposition to ex- 
tend its lines, but Mr. Kiely, when approached by the city, 
wrote in 1871 that further developments would be under- 
taken. A few years later the Toronto Railway Company, 
though finding that it inherited the obligations of its pre- 
decessor in the matter of upkeep of the roadway, secured 
from the legislature a peculiar amendment stating that, if 
the old block pavement was to be replaced by a more modern 
type, the city had to construct “that part of the street which 
the Toronto Street Railway is bound to repair”. This in- 
tensified the strained relations which usually existed be- 
tween the two bodies. As time passed, a more satisfactory 
profit was derived from the railway. In 1889-90 the net 

\ revenue was $242,983, an amount nearly half the total of 
$558,830.22 which represented the dividends, bonuses and 
salaries drawn from the Company by its proprietors be- 
tween 1869 and 1890. The only revenue received by the 
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city, meanwhile, was the tax of $5 per annum per car— 
in 1871, for example, the paltry sum of $55. 

In February, 1881, Toronto was considerably excited 
over a battle royal between the employees of the Street 
Railway and storekeeper, particularly along the Yonge 
Street route. During heavy falls of snow the cars carried 
snow ploughs to keep the track clear, and as a consequence 
the snow was piled high on either side, making the road 
impassable for all other vehicles. Shop hands turned out 
en masse and shoveled the snow back on the tracks, and 
in the ensuing battle the car-drivers were worsted, their 
cars, after a short defence, being blockaded and more or 
less buried in snow. A dozen of them, eight of which were 
piled up at one point, were temporarily rendered helpless 
by the determined assaults of shopkeepers and clerks. 

By 1884 there were car lines on ten main streets, th 
miles of track serving a population of 105,211. The service 
at that time was on Yonge, Queen, King, College, Spadina, 
Church, Front, Sherbourne, Carlton and Parliament Streets. 
In the previous year the end of horse-cars was forecast when 
a practical electric railway, the first in Canada, was in 
operation in Toronto. The 1883 program of the Exhibition 
called for the “First Trip ‘and Excursion on the Electric 
Railway” on Wednesday, September 12th. It was delayed 
a day, but on the 14th the press announced that “the loco- 
motive and track having been completed yesterday, the 
trial trip of the electric railway was made. The wheels 
and bearings of the different parts of the locomotive were 
stiff, having never been in use before, and it was thought 
that some difficulty would be experienced in making this 
first trip. When the engine that generates the electricity 
was started and the lightning caught up by the little loco- 
motive it started away at a good speed and ran from the 
little station near the ring to the terminus of the track 
at the road leading to the ferry wharf. The locomotive ran 
over the track several times, and once drew the car over 
it, The car is a neat little platform arrangement with 
ordinary back seats, affording accommodation for about 16 
persons. It was thought by some that the electric rail- 
way would be a failure, and its ultimate success was not 
expected to come up to anticipations, The success of the 
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railway, its promoters say, may now be looked upon as 
certain, and the silent steed will be ready to do service for 
an admiring crowd of passengers to-day.”" 

On the 17th, however, it is stated that “the idea of at. 
taching a passenger van to the engine on the Electric 
Railway has been abandoned owing to the non-arrival of a 
large dynamo machine from New York, and the engine in 
the main building not possessing a sufficiently strong motor 
to enable a car to be drawn behind the railway engine. The 
cap of the engine will be taken off, and the whole of the 
mechanism of the machine will be displayed to view, which 
will probably prove as instructive and interesting as the 
original scheme. On Saturday afternoon the engine made 
several trips with no car attached, and a few of the many 
persons who displayed an interest in the railway were en- 
abled to enjoy the novelty of a trip along it”.® 

At the close of the Exhibition the Globe commented 
editorially as follows: 

“The electric railway was not so great a success as the 
people expected. Enough was shown to demonstrate that 
electricity can be used for traction purposes, but those who 
witnessed the performance of the model must have left 
the grounds fearing that it would be their grand-children's 
time before electric railways would be of practical use. It 
is understood that while attending the Exhibition of Rail- 
way Appliances in Chicago some of the members of the 
Association saw the electric railway at work. They did not 
want to pay the large sum demanded for the use of this 
railway, so they came home and made one ‘out of their own 
heads’. The confidence in their own ability thus exhibited 
a manifestation of the very qualities which have made 
the Exhibition a success, but the failure of the Exhibition 
should not be imperilled by the use of ‘attractions’ which 
are partial failures.”* 

In 1884, however, failure was changed to success. The 
inventor, Charles J. Van Depoele, (usually called Vandepole 
or Vanderpool in the press), came from Chicago to super- 
intend the arrangements, and, though there were “a thou- 
"The Globe, September 14, 1883. 

“Ibid., September 17, 1883, 
*Ibid., September 24, 1883. 
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sand and one annoying causes of delay”, he good-naturedly 
surmounted them,all. ‘The Globe notes that he did not stand 
on his dignity but went right to work as chief engineer 
and proved himself “the best mechanic among them”. 
Barly in the Exhibition, on September 5th, a trial was made, 
but the car did not go far, “as the belt attached to the 
engine running the dynamo flew off”. On the 6th the Can- 
adian Electric Railway, as it was called, was “in every way 
a complete success” as it performed before a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen invited by H. J. Hill, Manager of 
the Exhibition. The cars in use were “like small open 
street cars, and are nicely built and fitted up”; and on the 
10th it was noticed that the train of cars went 15 miles per 
hour around the curves! ‘The Globe's account of the inven- 
tion and its awe-inspiring effect upon onlookers describes 
that “the electricity, which is generated by two large-size 
generators in Machinery Hall, is conveyed into two copper 
bars which run the whole length of the railway track be- 
tween the rails. The bars are partly covered over, both 
for protection against shock and from the rain. Attached 
to the motor are two pieces of metal which run along the 
copper bars, and the electricity is thus carried to the dynamo 
on the car, which, when put in motion, drives the car wheels 
by means of a system of pulleys and belting. 

“The electrician on the car has full control of the move- 
ments of this motor, just as if he were running a marine 
engine or a locomotive. By means of a handle he im- 
mediately reverses the motion of the dynamo on the car. 
He controls the speed of the cars by means of a governor, 
just as the amount of electricity given to a man from a 
galvanic battery is controlled. To stop the car he simply 
breaks the current of electricity through the car, and the 
motor stops. There is a heavy grade on the line of the 
track, but the cars climb that grade without the slightest 
difficulty. ... The thought of a motor run by an invisible 
force and drawing a car with fifty people aboard seems 
almost an impossibility, but it is even so.” 

On September 12th, in fact, the Glabe-which had been 
pronounced in its criticism, of the failure of 1883, com- U 
mented that the railway was “one of the prinéipal attrac 
tions of the Exhibition”. The cars were “under perfect 
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control and brought to a stop without jerking”, providing 
“an exhilarating ride”, as well as being “a perpetual delight 
to the small boys. . . . Nothing could be more satis- 
factory”. 

As will have been observed, there was neither elec- 
trification of the rails nor a trolley wire in the arly years 
of this line—at the time the longest in Amer In 1885, 
however, the underground conduit was replaced by a rough 
trolley-pole. In an address given in Baltimore early in 1886 
and printed in the Electrical Review of March 6th of that 
year Mr. Van Depoele stated that he entered into a con- 
tract with the directors of the Exhibition in 1885 to operate 
a train of three cars and a motor car: 

“Having only a single track I had to prepare here for 
a light train and good speed. . . . We began placing poles, 
ete., on the Ist of September, and made our first trip on the 
5th. From beginning till end not the slightest hitch oc- 
curred, running regularly from 8 a.m. until 10.30 p.m. 
without stopping a minute. On many occasions we carried 
from 225 to 250 people. .. . The distance was a mile and the 
round trip never exceeded eight minutes; so, including 
starting and stopping, we made, for part of the way, at 
least thirty miles per hour. During the last five days of the 
Fair we carried 50,000 people”. 

‘The small railway ran from the Exhibition entrance at 
Strachan Avenue through the grounds to the vicinity of 
Dufferin Street. “It thus provided for a fare of five cents 
a service supplemental to the King Street horse-car line 
nearly half a mile distant. Its use was discontinued in 1892 
when the King line was extended along Dufferin Street to 
the grounds. Meanwhile, in 1887, there was in successful 
operation the first large electric railway in Canada— 
between Thorold and St. Catharines—and it is said that all 
the watches within several miles had to be demagnetised! 

‘The Toronto Street Railway, however, continued to use 
horse-cars, which provided a slow and inconvenient service. 
The experimental railway at the Exhibition grounds had 
aroused widespread interest, and thousands of people had 
patronised it; but, while the Company was willing to extend 
its system if the privilege were accorded them of using 
**See the Globe of September 6, 8, 10, 11 and 12, 1884, 
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"THe BLOCKADED CARS APTER THE BATTLE 
SNOWING UP THE TORONTO STREET CAR COMPANY, 1881 
‘Twelve cars were temporarily rendered helpless by exasperated Yonge 
Street storekecpers when they found that the Railway employees had 
locked the approach to their establishments. 
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AN OPEN StREET Car, 1906 
For many years open cars were used in summer, and closed cars in 
winter, Convertible bodies were later’ employed. 
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THE EXnmBITION ELECTRICAL RAILWAY, 1883-92 
A failure in 1883, this pioneer Canadian line was in successful 
operation in succeeding years. ‘Two generators in 
Machinery Hall provided the electricity. 
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“electricity cables” or other motive power, there was no 
disposition to add to the horse-car lines or to replace obso- 
Jete equipment. The city, on the other hand, opposed the 
applications by which the Company tried to obtain from 
the legislature variations in the agreement, for the fran- 
chise was due to expire on March 14, 1891, and it was feared 
that legal rights might be prejudiced by any changes prior 
to that time. 

‘The lack of effective street railway service was one 
reason for the promotion of the Toronto Belt Line Railway," 
commenced in the “boom” times of the late eighties. This 
twenty-mile steam line followed the course of a series of 
ravines outside the city, passing up the Valley of the Don, 
crossing Yonge Street a short distance north of the boun- 
daries of Mount Pleasant Cemetery, and returning south- 
ward vid the Humber Valley—a section along the water- 
front serving to connect the eastern and western sections. 
By 1891 the railway was ready for traffic. Not only did 
it become a fashionable diversion to take a trip on the Belt 
Line, but real estate brokers seized the opportunity to show 
clients the amazing possibilities of speculation in land in 
its vicinity. But after a few months the line closed down, 
its bonds being taken over by the Grand Trunk, to which 
it had been leased. Another “South Sea Bubble” had burst, 
and property values almost disappeared. As for the rail- 
way it became a pathway of rotting ties and tumble-down 
stations, a pleasant walk amid the quiet beauty of the 
ravines, and an example of the philosophy of Robert Burns: 

“The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 





At the expiry of the thirty-year agreement between thee<-~ 


city and the Toronto Railway Company the population of 
Toronto was 170,000 and its area 17 square miles. The 
boundaries were, approximately, Greenwood Avenue, Dan- 
forth Avenue, the North Toronto line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and the westerly limit of High Park. There 
was 68 miles of single track, and the assets of the Company, 
valued by arbitrators at $1,453,788, included 90 two-horse 





‘For a longer account of the history of the old Belt Line sce an 
‘essay by the present writer, in the Toronto Mait and Empire, 
January 11, 1934, 
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closed cars and 56 open, 116 one-horse cars, 99 buses, 100 
sleighs and 1,372 horses. The stable for the Company’s 
horses was a large building, 444 by 68 feet, extending from 
the Esplanade to Front Street and from George Street to 
alane. Apart from its size the building is of interest from 
the circumstance that on July 10, 1902, while it was the 
storage warehouse of P. McIntosh & Sons, five firemen lost 
their lives when its walls collapsed. 

Valuable reminiscences of the circumstances attendant 
upon the transfer of the street railway to the corporation 
are given by Dr. Lockburn B. Scott, formerly a reporter on 
the staff of the Empire, and in that capacity in close touch 
with Mayor E. F, Clarke and the administration: 

—} ‘For months prior to midnight of the 31st December 
negotiations were carried on, but with little satisfaction to 
the City. It was freely rumoured and quite generally believed 
that the Company would use every ruse in their power to 
prevent losing control, and all sorts of plans were considered 

\ and discussed in the public press and among the City’s 

\ politicians; but nothing definite was given out by the Com- 
pany. For a day or two previous to the 31st, and especially 
on that day, it was currently reported that the Company 
was going to mass its large force of employees and forcibly 
resist any attempt on the part of the City to take over the 
property. While the members of the Council were generally 
of opinion that the Company would not take such an evi- 
dently illegal position, yet there was much unrest among 
them. So much so, that without any public announcement 
the City Police Force was held in readiness to interfere 
in any untoward events. The City Fathers were firm in 
determination to put the thing through irrespective of any 
offered opposition. Bloodshed was freely prophesied by men 
n the street. 

“It was planned that the Street Railway Committee of 
Couneil with the press representatives should gather at the 
City Hall at 10.30, where a luncheon was served and the 
latest developments (which were exceedingly meagre and 
uncertain) discussed. Having arrived a little late, I found 
the only vacant chair at the left of the Mayor, and we in- 
dulged in quite a little private discussion of the matter. 
Mr. Clarke, always optimistic, was inclined to-think there 
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would be little or no trouble; but was not so sure of it as 
to fail in necessary precautions. When the clock pointed 
to a few minutes before midnight, he rose, told me to keep 
close to him, and the entire company, probably some 16 or 
18, set out for the office of the Street: Railway Company 
situated but a short distance from the City Hall, which at 
that time was located close to the old Grand Trunk Railway 
Station. The distance being so short we went on foot, 
scouts being sent out to warn of any impending danger. 

“However, though there were crowds of citizens on the 
streets, we arrived at the office without molestation and 
entered a commodious room, where just before the stroke 
of the clock we were very quietly joined by Sir Frank Smith 
and several of the higher officials of the Company. As thé 
big clock boomed out the midnight hour, Sir Frank stepped 
forward and in a neat little speech in which no jarring note 
was sounded, he formally handed over the Railway to the 
City and received a check for, as I recall it, some million 
and a quarter, but I am not sure of the amount. It was the~ 
largest check that most of us had ever seen, and had been . 
previously photographed and was featured in all the city 
papers. After a very few words of friendly chat we all 
started for our homes in peace and harmony. The actual 
transfer, which did not take more than 10 to 15 minutes, 
was indeed a very peaceful function.””* 

Some people favoured public management of the Street 
Railway property which was taken over in 1891, but the 
consensus of opinion was that the risk was too great for 
a municipality to operate an electric railway—though the 
electric car was then a commonplace and practical appar- 
atus. Mayor Clarke and his council decided, therefore, to. 
to the highest bidder, the city managing 
-se-car lines only during a four-months’ interval be- 
tween two franchises. The service during this period was 
and deficient, and many were the protest 
citizens. At times fares were refused and the passengers 
rode free; and the drivers themselves reflected the general 
uncertainty by showing a lack of interest in their work 

Four rather involved tenders were received by the city, 




















Reminiscences of Dr. Lockburn B. Scott, Norfolk, Virginia, De- 
ccember 26, 1983, 
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the best being that of/Messrs. George W. Keily, William 
Mackenzie and Henry A. Everett (of Cleveland), which was 
accepted. fine new Company undertook to pay the award of 
nearly“ million and_a half dollars; to change the whole 
system to electricity or cable within three years; to heat 
all cars during the winter; to give transfers over main lines 
and branches for one fare; to run all-night cars; to give 
cheaper fares during rush hours; to pay $800 per annum 
per mile of single track; to uniform all conductors; to lay 
down a 70-Ib. grooved girder rail in place of the light 30-Ib, 
rail on timber stringers; and to restrict hours of work to 
ten per day, while paying a minimum wage of 15c. per 
hour, That the city secured a very favourable agreement 
is further shown by the provision stipulating that the Com- 
pany should pay to the corporation percentages on gross 
receipts varying from 8% on the first million to 20% on 
amounts over three million dollar 

On the afternoon of Civic holiday, August 15, 1892, the 
electric railway was inaugurated in’ Toronto, Prominent 
citizens had been sent cards of invitation by the Company, 
and they began to assemble at the old City Hall, Front 
Street, long before 3 p.m., the time set for the event. The 
Mail describes the celebration in considerable detail under 
the head “A Successful Test”: 

“It was nearly 3.30 p.m. before the first electric car left 
in front of the City Hall on its way to the terminus of the 
Church Street route, at the upper end of North Sherbourne 
Street. Among the party on board were several aldermen 
and ex-aldermen and some prominent citizens in addition to 
several city officials. The progress of the car was watched 
by crowds at several intersecting points, and twelve 
minutes after a start had been made it reached the bridge 
at Sherbourne Street. The trip was made without a stop, 
the car slowing up occasionally at the crossings, and no 
incident of note oceurred during the journey. After arriv- 
ing at the terminus the party adjourned to a large marquee 
where they were welcomed by the officers of the Company. 
On the arrival of the second detachment of invited guests 
all were asked to partake of the hospitality of the Company, 
which had provided solid and liquid refreshments.” 

A long toast list was still fashionable at such events, 
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and the custom enabled a large number of men to express 
their opinions on various topics more or less related to the 
matter in hand. The report in the Mail, however, em- 





phasises Mr. Grace’s speech in behalf of the Company of. 
which he was Secretary: he noted that men of the greatest 
‘integrity had been entrusted with the franchise, for which 
the city had been recompensed by remuneration unequalled 
in any other city on the continent; “and he begged to state 
that it was only by the united efforts both of the city and 
the Company that the earnings would be increased and the_/ 
wants of the public satisfied” . The proceedings terminated 
after five o'clock, “a thorouglily enjoyable afternoon having 
been spent by all”.'* 

In the Globe appeared the delightfully whimsical “Im- 
pressions of Uncle Thomas” concerning the proceedings of 
the opening day. He commences by noting that “ ‘Your 
trolley is off’ has already obtained a recognised place in the 
slang of today”, yet “the great inaugural was a success in 
every department from start to speeches. ... The new 
cars are wider than the old horse-cars, and a man of ordin- 
ary dimensions can sit reasonably cross-legged in them 
without his boot on the shin of his travelling companion on 
the opposite side. They have a fresh store-like appearance 
and are as bright, inside and out, as the new paint on the 
City Hall door. The springs and padding in the cushions 
are in perfect order, and long rows of commodious and 
upholstered straps hang invitingly from the roof for 
the suspension of standing passengers. Everything con- 
nected with the trip was auspicious, even to the weather, 
and when the motorman, whose title has recently enriched 
the language, clanged’his bell in front of the City Hall, the 
rows of distinguished personages that festooned the front 
steps foregathered into the cars. The binder-poles on top 
were fastened in their places with ropes, and as the motor- 
man turned on the taps the cars started.” 

“Uncle Thomas” describes in lively style the trip up 
Chureh Street. The first part of the journey was made 
“at an easy jog-trot” and those on board had time to pass 
comment on “the artistic merits of the new pavement in 
front of the public library, and the extent and beauty of 











The Mail, August 16, 1892. 
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the King Street excavations”. After passing Queen, how- 
ever, the car bounded forward, “the trolley overhead struck 
up Scots Wha Hae, and I held my breath and the straps 
waiting for what tragic writers call the final plunge”. Dogs 
barked, children screamed, and telegraph poles looked like 
rungs of a ladder as the car flew past. Horse-cars on the 
down trip went by at their best speed, “as if they were in 





dread of losing their job”; groups of smiling ladies on 
street corners were out of sight before one could smile back; 
the car “walked carefully around the corner at Bloor”; and 
finally “the conductor rang-the bell to announce that we 
had arrived at the end of the Sherbourne Street track in 
Rosedale”. 

Everyone present at the ceremonies was impatiently 
anticipating the refreshments. “Good Mr. Webb had pro- 
vided mountains of enticing sandwiches, olive-crowned 
salads, feather-weight cakes, watermelons carved to imitate 
gigantic tulips, oceans of lemonade, and bottles of liquid, 
stimulating and sedative Ex-Ald. Hewitt was there 
to witness the triumph of his statesmanship and diplomacy, 
and Senator Frank Smith was on hand to give away the 
bride... Whatever may be said of the Company, every 
one present must admit that they provided an excellent 
lunch. And though the transfer of the franchise may pro- 
duce 30 years of bickering and litigation, it has also yielded 
a most enjoyable celebration. And a free lunch covereth 
a multitude of sins.” 

The introduction of the new type of transport was un- 
fortunately not without accident. Charles Z. Zwick, of 
Rochester, a visitor at the St. James Hotel, was riding on a 
horse-car on Front Street, “and in his eagerness to note the 
progress of one of the new electric ears, which was approach- 
ing that in which he was seated, he stretched over too far, 
lost his balance, and fell in front of the electric car, which 
struck him on the shoulder and inflicted an ugly scalp 
wound. Dr. Garrett was called in, and the injured man was 
removed to St. Michael’s Hospital, where he was reported 
to be doing as well as could be expected.’ 

On the 17th the Mail commented editorially on the ac- 
UThe Globe, August 16, 1892. 

‘The Mail, August 16, 1892. 
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cident, suggesting that only those easily alarmed would 
find cause for apprehension and suggest that electric cars 
be abandoned; for “the victim would have been just as much 
hurt had he acted as he did towards an ordinary horse- 
car... . The new cars are so arranged that passengers 
cannot get on and off between the tracks. The public must 
get accustomed to using the cars from the starboard side. 
‘The idea is an excellent one, and when thoroughly under- 
stood should inure to safety rather than danger”.* 


The opposition to_electric railways came in part from 






horse fancisrs and buyers. A local paper, in supporting 
them, asked: “What will be the result of the trolley’s ap- 


plication to King, Queen and Yonge Streets? The trolley 
will drive carriages off these streets, decrease the value of 
property, and increase the danger to life. ... It is a 
mistake to accept it, and it will be a curse when it does 
come.” A similar feeling was sometimes evident in the 
United States, where in 1892 a Brooklyn publication, in re- 
ferring to interference with telephone services owing to 
electricity escaping from trolleys, stated that “this will be 
thought a minor inconvenience when the demon begins his 
daily harvest of victims. Then this town will rise up and call 
blessed the man who would deliver her from the trolley”. 
‘The argument as to whether the storage battery or the 
trolley system of power should be adopted did not end 
when the first electric cars were placed in operation. The 
city engineer recommended the trolley as speedier and more 
reliable, but investigations in American cities were insti- 
tuted before his opinion was accepted, for many citizens 
objected to any increase in the already numerous pole: In 
1894 the remaining horse-cars disappeared from. the streets, 
thie last one, on the McCaul Street route, being withdrawn 
from service on August 31st. Trolley cars, somewhat 
larger and heavier, but differing chiefly in that the front 
platform was closed in and the windows contained glass, 
were then in use throughout the city. The electric cars 








16]bid., August 17, 1892. 

rrQuoted in the Fellows manuscript account of the Toronto Street 
Railway, in the possession of the Toronto Transportation Com- 
Raion. For a copy of this material, which contains consider- 
Uble information not available elsewhere, the writer is in- 
Sebied to D. W. Harvey, Esq., General Manager of the T.T.C. 
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necessitated heavier rails and a more substantial roadbed, 
so that a very considerable financial outlay was immediately 
essential. As to the operation of the early cars it may be 
said that they were none too certain, for short circuits, 
the filling of air-brake tanks, disconnected trolleys and other 
troubles often delayed them. Many a citizen recalls the 
slow trip homeward at the close of the day, and the re- 
actions, good-humoured and otherwise, of the occupants of 
the crowded cars as they not infrequently aided the motor- 
man to keep his vehicle in operation, 

In construction the first electric cars did not differ 
greatly from horse-cars. The bodies were of wood, sixteen 
feet long. Platforms were not at first covered by a roof, 
but about 1895 the front end was protected in that manner, 
‘The motors were of 20 horse-power, and the trolley poles 
were of wood, the current being carried from the wheel to 
the trolley box through a bare copper stapled to the 
side of the pole. In 1893 the introduction of tubular steel 
trolley poles was a great improvement. A stationary life- 
guard protruded some five fect in front of the car, about 
eight inches above the rails. It was unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, and there were a number of fatal accidents before 
an automatic fender replaced the old type. The first_steel 
double-truck cars built in Toronto in 1895. were among the 
earliest on the continent. For many years an equal number 
of open and closed cars were built, the former being used 
in the summer months and the latter during the winter. 
In“1904 the construction of convertible bodies obviated the 
necessity of building two types.: The use of open cars 
with running boards was prohibited by the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board in 1908. About 1905 air brakes were 
introduced, and the filling of storage tanks at stations along 
the route caused many tedious delays. The modern West- 
inghouse air brake as used by the T.T.C. put an end to this 
inconvenience. 

It is characteristic of Toronto that the proposed intro- 
duction of Sunday cars caused a violent upheaval of public 
opinion. The “gay nineties” were, perhaps, not so gay in 
this city as elsewhere, but in any case there was five years of 
agitation before Sunday street cars were allowed. The 
agreement prevented their introduction until the electors 
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approved the principle at the polls. On January 4, 1892, 
there was a majority of 3,836 against, and one can readily 
imagine the heated discussions in church and street prior 
to the acceptance of the revolutionary idea on May 15, 1897, 
by a scant 300 majority. 

It is not intended to give a detailed account of the opera- 
tion of the Toronto Railway Company between 1891 and 
1921, when the franchise expired once more. Most citizens 
remember the various civic street railways that had to be 
constructed in suburban districts after the extension of 

-the city boundaries in 1910, for the Privy Council upheld 
the Toronto Railway Company in its refusal to extend ser- 
vice beyond the limits as they existed in 1891. The Ger- 
rard, Greenwood, Danforth, St. Clair, Lansdowne and Bloor 
West lines were consequently operated by the city, which 
had to assume the deficit resulting from the two-cent fare. 

‘There were no transfers issued during the horse-car 
period—not, at least, until its closing days. Passengers 
paid a separate fare on each line until about 1891, when a 
transfer “by verbal statement” was allowed; and this— 
which must have been most unsatisfactory—was super- 
seded by a free transfer system in the following year. Con- 
ductors and drivers were not provided with uniforms dur- 
ing horse-car days, these being first issued upon the com- 
mencement of the electric service in 1892. In 1882 their 
wages were $7 a week for a twelve-hour day, and, in 1891, = 
$10 a week for a ten-hour day. According to the agreement 
with the new company in 1892 no adult employee was to 
receive less than 15c. per hour, and up to 1902 that was 
the rate for the first year, and 16%c. thereafter. Since that 
date the wage rate has steadily risen. In 1918 it was 39c. 
an hour for a ten-hour day. In 1919 an eight-hour day was 
inaugurated, and the rate was raised to 55c., and to 60c. an 
hour in 1920. The latter is still in effect, except that opera 
tors of one-man cars receive 5e. an hour extra. Between 
1902 and 1920 four strikes occurred, varying in length from 
21 to 13 days. During the first of these there was consider- 
able rioting, and troops were brought to Toronto from 
Niagara Falls. 

Between 1913 and 1921 proposals and negotiations con- 
cerning the acquisition of the system were continually in 
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the forefront of municipal polities. In 1917 the electors 
voted 40,328 to 3,725 in favour of the operation of street 
railways as a public utility. A company carrying on under 
an expiring franchise can hardly be blamed for refusing to 
sanction extensive capital outlay, and the service, never 
particularly satisfactory, became worse and worse. It may 
be interesting now to see historical illustrations of old types 
of cars “in use as late as 1921”, but trips on a deteriorated 
roadway in antiquated vehicles overcrowded with exasper- 
ated and perspiring citizens vainly attempting to reach home 
an hour or two late by hanging on to someone’s coattails « 
while precariously perched with one foot on the running- 
board—such journeys were comparable only to an ocean 
voyage in the hold of a slave-trader during a sudden squall; 
and even if the ride was free—for the conductor could 
hardly hope to intimidate all of those whom he could reach 
with his coffee-pot fare-box—it was not appreciated, for 
in no particular did it even approach satisfactory street 
railway service, 

In December, 1910, the first P.A-Y.E. (Pay-As-You- 
Enter) cars were instituted, the entrance being at the rear 
by a narrow passageway. Serious delays in traffic resulted 
from the use of this type of car, and an indignation meeting 
of citizens was held in Massey Hall. At its close numer- 
ous people boarded the cars and refused to pay their. 
fares; and there were disorders in which bricks were hurled 
through windows—all of which goes to show that fights 
and riots, so common in pioneer days, are by ‘no means 
merely a memory of the past. 

On June 4, 1920, the Ontario Legislature passed an Act 
incorporating the Toronto Transportation Commission and 
authorising it to assume the operation of the lines of the 
Toronto Street Railway, together with the city suburban 
lines; and, in addition to the unification of the city’s street 
railways, the Commission took charge of “the construction, 
control, maintenance, operation and management of lines 
of motor-buses, or of subways, or of tubes, or of any other 
method of underground or overhead local transportation”. 
The rolling stock taken over by the Commission from the 
Toronto Railway Company numbered 832 passenger cars, 
and there was at that time 138 miles of single track under 
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the Company's control, the daily number of passengers 
totalling about 600,000. The Privy Council were the final 
arbitrators in the matter of the price to be paid for the 
property, and they fixed its value at $11,483,500. 

In order to protect itself from excessive competition 
the Commission has also the right to acquire control of 
coach lines radiating from the city, and in 1927 substituted 
this service for several outlying electric railways, the use 
of which was no longer feasible. In the same year the city’s 
transport services were further unified when the ferry 
poats rumning across the bay were placed under the control 
of the Commission. Since that time the islands have as- 
sumed much of their former importance as pleasure re- 
sorts. 

In 1981 there were 254.5 miles of track in Toronto— 
nearly four times as much as at the close of the horse-car 
period. ‘The rolling stock has increased in much greater 
proportion, for there were in that year 987 passenger cars, 
93 service cars, 214 buses and coaches, 37 motor trucks and 
9 motor snow plows.and sanders. ‘The modern pay-as-you- 
enter cars are of the double-truck type, and constructed of 
steel. Compressed air brakes, electric lights and an auto- 
matie stove are among the features which form a notable 
advance over the cars of other days. In spite of the fact 
that but one man operates many of the cars, a ride is norm- 
ally (a qualification which eliminatés the remarkably severe 
winter of 1933-4) much more comfortable than ever before, 
and at the same time the movement of traffic has been very 
considerably expedited by careful management. In the first 
eleven years of service under the control of the Commission 
street cars and coaches have travelled over 320 million miles 
and carried more than three billion passengers, and not one 
person was fatally injured during this period—certainly a 
notable record of efficiency. In recent years the patrons of 
the street railway have steadily decreased in number, a 
condition due in part to economic depression but to a greater 
extent to the motor-car; and as the congestion of traffic on 
the main downtown streets will become greater as the city 
expands, it may be necessary to relieve it by an under- 
ground railway on Yonge Street, which would not only 
replace the surface line but would greatly, expedite travel. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE OLD TowN Pump—anp Its Successors 


A SUPPLY of pure water has always been one of the most 
important problems of the human race, for pestilence and 
plague frequently resulted from impure water. During the 
first thirty years of Toronto's history, 1793-1823, the only 
public water supply available to the few hundred citizens 
who composed the population was that in the Bay, the Don 
River, or the several creeks which at that period emptied 
into the Bay. Those inhabitants who lived near enough 
carried water to their houses in buckets, while others hired 
carters to deliver it to them. A considerable number sank 
wells on their own property, and were thus provided with 
an independent supply. For example, John Hutchinson, one 
of the builders of the first public well, had two wells pro- 
viding excellent water on his property on Duke Street, be- 
tween Ontario and Berkeley. His house, by the way, is 
said to have been the first (or. possibly the second) building 
in York constructed entirely of stone, and it remained until 
recent years. Many early citizens of the town had also 
underground tanks, barrels or cisterns in which to store 
rain water for washing and other similar purposes, and 
snow was sometimes melted to provide a supply in winter. 

We do not know when the first well was sunk for of- 
ficial purposes; but the minutes of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for 1800 show that advertisements were issued in 
that year asking for tenders “for the Sinking of a well in 
the Gaol Yard”; and that “the Sheriff be authorised to 
procure Six Water Casks and Six Water Buckets for the 
use of the Gaol, also a pump for the well’. It would ap- 
pear likely that but few wells had been sunk in York prior 
to that time. 

Nearly a quarter of a century elapsed before there was 
a public well in York. In the Gazette of June 9, 1823, an 
advertisement called for tenders to be sent to S. Heward, 
Clerk of the Peace, “for the sinking of a well, stoning and 


1Minutes of October 15, 1800, Report of the Archives of Ontario, 
1982, p. 9. a 
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sinking a pump therein, in the most approved manner, at 
the Market Square of the said town, for the convenience of 
the Public”. All proposals were to be in his hands by the 
frst day of July.* 

John Hutchinson and George Hetherington offered to do 
the work “for the sum of £25 currency on coming to the 
rock, with the addition of seven shillings and sixpence per 
foot for boring into the rock until a sufficient supply of 
water can be got, should it be required”. Their tender was 
accepted, and on July 30th they were. paid by the County of 
York for the work. They received £8 1s. 3d, for boring 
8 2” into the rock, and Hugh Carfrae, pathmaster, was 
paid £5 2s. 4}d. for placing around the pump a flagging of 
logs and stone; consequently the total cost of the well was 
£33 8s. 74d. 

The digging of the well is described by Dr. Scadding as 
“an event of considerable interest in the town. Groups of 
school boys every day scanned narrowly the progress of the 
undertaking; a cap of one or the other of them mischievous- 
ly precipitated to the depths where the labourers’ mattocks 
were to be heard pecking at the shale below may have im- 
pressed the execution of this public work all the more 
indelibly on the recollection of some of them’.* In winter 
the pump sometimes froze up, and around it was usually 
to be found glare ice, but it served its purpose well. Many 
a citizen of later days recalled carrying jugs and pails to 
the well, either for his own home or for a neighbour's use, 
and a little pocket money was sometimes obtained in this 
way by the small boys of York. 

It is believed that the old well was never filled in, but 
merely covered over. In 1831, when the wooden market 
building was torn down and replaced by a brick structure, 
the well was first covered; and after the great fire of 1849 
the new St. Lawrence Hall and Market was commenced 
and the well again hidden from view beneath the flooring 
of the Market, probably at the southern end of King Street 
arcade, At the commencement of the present century the 
premises were again remodelled, and it is said that the 
well was uncovered during the laying of a new floor. Mrs. 
"Upper Canada Gazette, June 9, 1823. 

‘Henry Scadding: Toronto of Old, 1878. p. 41. 
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James Riddell, who is now caretaker of St. Lawrence Hall 
and whose father held the same position when the new 
floor was being laid, recalls the excitement among the work- 
men when the huge well was uncovered “exactly in the 
centre of the arcade leading into the market”: 

“Everyone around the market at the time went over to 
have a look, and the workmen threw a pail down and 
brought up water as fresh as though it had come from 
a spring. I was living here at the time so, of course, would 
take greater interest in an old well being found than other 
persons. 

“But the well was there and it was very deep. We 
couldn’t see the bottom, but the pail went down a great way. 
‘The market was empty for the remodelling and I doubt if 
anyone but the workmen and a few people around here saw 
it. They were laying the new floor at the time, so I doubt 
if it was uncovered for long, perhaps only an hour or so. 

“I certainly don’t remember them filling it in, I’m 
positive they didn’t. I’m certain I’'d remember that because 
it would take time, it was so deep a well. If I recall cor- 
rectly they covered it over with something and laid the 
floor on top.”* 

‘Mrs. Riddell’s statement is corroborated by Fred Dufly 
and John Wickson, butchers, whose families have for gener- 
ations held stalls in the market; it would appear certain, 
therefore, that the old well might be revealed at small 
expense and trouble, to provide a remarkably interesting 
sight during the city’s centennial celebration, 

In 1824 the Market Square was, by the direction of the 
county magistrates, closed in on the east, west and south 
sides “with a picketting and oak ribbon, the pickets at ten 
feet distance from each other”. The accessibility of the 
well was not greatly impaired, however, for there were 
three openings or footpaths on each side; though many a 
boy characteristically preferred to climb the fence. A 
second public well was sunk in the same year at the north- 
west corner of King and Princes Streets. On the 19th of 
August John James was paid £36 17s. 6d. for doing the 
work and providing a pump at this location. There do not 
appear to have been any other public wells in York. 


<Quoted by Jessie E, MacTaggart in the Toronto Mail and Empire, 
July 17, 1933. * e 








John Ross Robertson Collection. 
‘Tue First Market AND TowN WELL 
‘The market was established in 1803, and the well sunk in 1823. 





John Ross Robertson Collection 
Sr. LAWRENCE HALL AND Marker, KING STREET 


‘The old City Hall on Front Street may be seen in the rear, The 
market region was long the centre of municipal and social life. 

















John Ross Robertson Collection, 
Sr. Georce Reservoir, HURON Street, 1864 


A part of the plant of the old Waterworks Company, this reservoir 
was in use until the late seventies, 
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THE TECUMSEH WicwaM, 1820-1874 

A notorious tavern on the north-west corner of Bloor and Avenue 
Road. Later the site of Albert Nordheimer’s residence, the corner now 
contains an uncompleted ‘depression skyscraper”, a most unattractive 
addition to an otherwise beautiful intersection. 
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Sewers were provided in York previous to any public 
water supply,—before even the first town well had been 
sunk. Among the regulations drawn up in 1817 and en- 
forced by the police of the town was one stating that “no 
person be permitted to carry a Private Drain into any of 
the Sewers sunk at the expense of the public in the Town 
of York, without especial permission obtained from the 
Magistrates in Quarter Sessions assembled; and payment 
of such sum for the privilege as under all the circumstances 
of the case shall be considered reasonable and just”.* 

Improved sewer accommodation commenced in 1835 
after a lengthy report by the Committee on Draining and 
Paving. Over £5,700 was eventually spent in laying a main 
sewer on King Street from York to Berkeley, and thence 
southward to the Bay, and in constructing smaller drains 
down York, Bay, Yonge, Church and Jarvis Streets. At 
the same time a small creek crossing King Street near the 
old Government House at Simeoe Street was diverted into 
the main sewer. The Local Improvement System was 
instituted at this time by levying a tax on the properties 
adjoining the sewers.* 

Though the sewer system was improved at that time, the 
day of incinerators and garbage disposal plants was far 
distant, and in May, 1835, a select committee reported that 
there were suitable dumping grounds for offal and rubbish 
near the-old Parliament Buildings ‘at the southern end of 
Berkeley Street, at the southern extremities of York and 
Church Streets, and in the fields at the rear of Jesse 
Ketchum’s house and stables on Yonge, where Holt, Ren- 
frew’s and Birks-Bllis-Ryrie’s are now. Presumably Ket- 
chum used some of the refuse in his tannery, for it was sug- 
gested that the Council give him what he wanted, or that he 
pay 74d. a load at the turnpike gate. One or more carters 
were to be employed to remove filth from the streets, and the 
same men no doubt buried “all dead dogs, cats, and other 
animal substance”, which, as Alderman Turton pointed out 
‘on May 20, 1884, abounded in most sections of the city. 

‘Among the streams which supplied water to early 
sRegulations for the Police of York, 1817, as amended in 1823. 
aThe best summary of the proceedings of Toronto’s City Council is 


to be found in J. E. Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, 
@ History. 1923. 
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citizens of York was one running north of Davenport Road. 
At least as carly as the eighteen-thirties this creek was 
being used for the purpose, for in November, 1834, the 
following advertisement was inserted in the Gazette: 

“Notice is hereby given that application will be made to 
the Legislature at its next session for an act of incorpor- 
ation of a company to convey water by pipes to the city of 
Toronto, from the stream running in the rear of Davenport, 
Spadina, and Russell Hill, in the second concession of York 
Township. 





Toronto, 25th October, 1884,”" 
Nothing appears to have come of this project, however. 
In connection with the use of water from the Bay and the 
streams which flowed into it, one must remember that even 
in 1834 York had a population of less than 10,000; conse- 
quently there was not that pollution which is characteristic 
of centres of population with numerous factories and ex- 
tensive harbour activities. A contemporary writer, in de- 
scribing York as a suitable location for intending emigrants, 
notes that “water in the town is not generally good from the 
wells, but excellent from the Bay which runs up to the 
town, most well water being to a certain extent brackish, 
and impregnated with limestone, which strangers instantly 
perceive; this may easily be remedied by boiling, and all 
immigrants should use this precaution; in most parts I 
consider the water perfectly good.”* The first City Council 
was interested in the possibilities “of bringing into the city 
the water of the Humber or any other source in its vicinity”, 
and an exhaustive report on the matter was submitted by 
Deputy Surveyor David Gibson on January 24, 1835. No 
action was taken, however, the necessary expenditure ap- 
pearing prohibitive, 
Fire-fighting was a difficult matter in the days when 
Toronto had no adequate water supply, as the primitive 
methods in use testify. A bucket brigade, consisting of 
two lines of men from the Bay to the fire, at first provided 
a rather precarious service of filled pails and empties, and 
this was succeeded by a “puncheon” supply provided by 
the carters of the place, all of whom were compelled by law 














‘Upper Canada Gazette, November 13, 1834. 
'Sussexr Emigrants for Canada, 1888. p. 54, 
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to hasten with all convenient speed to every conflagration. 
Water so supplied was pumped by eight men with an 
ancient hand pump which was carried on a wagon to all 
fires. This machine, possibly Toronto's first pumper for 
fire purposes, was to be seen at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition a few years ago. 

In a day of wooden buildings fires were very frequent, 
and it was everybody's business to aid in putting them out. 
In addition to furnishing their homes with ladders and 
buckets suitable for the purpose, each man was expected to 
aid in the carriage of water by hand. After the formation 
of the first Fire Company in 1826 somewhat better hand 
fire-engines were available, and prizes were offered to 
“licensed carters and others” who appeared promptly on 
the scene with barrels of water. In the Gazette of May 
22, 1834, the City Council under Mayor W. L. Mackenzie 
advertised’ among other inducements a first prize of £1 5s. 

This method may be assumed to have been productive 
of results, though it is more than hinted that some carters 
reached the scene of conflagration with such speed that they 
were suspected of foreknowledge of the likelihood of the 
fire, whether or not they actually had anything to do with 
setting it. There were, it is perhaps unnecessary to add, 
numerous incendiary fires in the pioneer period. 

On February 18, 1836, the City Council received a com- 
munication from Thomas Roy, engineer, concerning a plan 
to bring water into Toronto from neighbouring springs, pos- 
sibly in Scarborough Township. A special committee was 
named to investigate the matter, and on October 13th a 
motion was passed adopting its report and pledging the 
Council “to aid and assist (except by appropriation of the 
city’s funds) in every possible way any company or corpor- 
ate body which shall be formed, the object of which shall 
be the bringing of pure, wholesome water into the city, 
either for domestic use or any other purpose connected with 
the city either in a manufacturing or mercantile point of 
view”. The absence of financial assistance must have put 
an end to Roy’s scheme, for we hear no more of it. 

In 1841 Joseph Masson, Albert Furniss and John Strang 
were authorised by Parliament to form the City of Toronto 





“Phe advertisement is quoted in full on pages 190-1. 
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Gas-Light and Water Company, the capital not to exceed 
£40,000. ‘This Company obtained the right to dig trenches 
and lay pipes wherever necessary, at the same time guar- 
anteeing to take precautions against accidents and to restore 
the streets to their former condition—not a difficult matter, 
for the roads were merely of mud and gravel. Within two 
years the waterworks system was to be established, and the 
Company secured a franchise for fifty years. Neither the 
gas nor the water service provided was satisfactory, and at 
the same time the charges were high. Imported metal pipes 
were too costly, so wooden ones of small size furnished an 
irregular supply of water which frequently failed, par- 
ticularly at fires, when it was most needed. The first 
pumping engine of the Company was located at the south- 
ern end of John Street, and the water thus obtained from 
the Bay was stored in a reservoir on Huron Street. Many 
citizens depended, in preference, upon their own wells or 
the carter service, and especially outside the limited range 
of the waterworks system were chain pumps and big 
wooden cisterns in evidence, rain water being largely used 
for washing. Some memories of the old St. George 
Reservoir on the north-east corner of Huron and St. Patrick 
Streets, which was in use until the late seventies, will be of 
interest here: 

“The structure was built in 1843 of red brick sur- 
mounted by a metal-covered top, ornamented by a diminutive 
flagstaff. . . . The supply was for the purpose of serving the 
western part of the city, but it was miserably inadequate for 
the purpose, and the authentic statement was made in 
September, 1858, that ‘while we have nearly 100 miles of 
streets opened, there is not now in all more than 15 to 20 
miles of pipe laid, and a great proportion of that is 
useless’.”° fi 

‘The Lunatic Asylum, Queen Street West, far outside the 
LoJohn Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto, 1804-1914. Vol. TI, 

pp. 809-10, The source of the “authentic statement” quoted 
Rbrein is [G. P. Ure]: The Handbook of Toronto. 1858. While 
somewhat prejudiced, this book contains a great deal of valu- 
able historical information, the section on the history of the 
Waterworks being on pp. 150-9. As an example of the defective 
supply of water this account notes that in 1858 the New 
Masonic Hall, ‘Toronto Street, had a storage cistern just under 


the, root, ut @ force pump'was necessary to distribute the 
water to the various offices. 
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very limited service attempted by the early waterworks 
system, had equipment of its own, for we are told that “the 
centre building is surmounted by a lofty dome covered with 
tin, (which can be seen for thirty miles on the Lake), within 
which is the wrought iron tank or reservoir, capable of con- 
taining 11,000 gallons of water, which is pumped up daily 
from the Lake by a steam engine. The water is distributed 
through lead pipes to all parts of the building”."" The 
building, it may be added, was heated by hot water circul- 
ated through 25,000 feet of small wrought iron pipes and 
supplied by no less than sixteen furnaces burning anthracite 
coal. 

‘Meanwhile the Waterworks Company was supplying 
parts of the city with an unsatisfactory service. Manager 
Furniss replied to the rather general complaints by some of 
his own. On July 16, 1846, he wrote asking permission to 
erect six “waterhouses” at street corners, in order to enable 
his Company to sell water to carters and others. He com- 
plained that the outlet of the Peter Street sewer was too 
close to his intake pipe, and that the levelling of King 
Street brought some of his pipes within 3 feet 7 inches of 
the surface, subjecting them to frost. The city, however, 
refused to allow the erection of the six tanks because they 
would be unsightly and inconvenient; and the Council re- 
plied to Mr. Furniss that the Company certainly knew of 
the grading of King Street, for they left certain pipes on top 
of the road with the expectation that they would be covered 
in the proc 

In 1839-42, the four years previous to the inauguration 
of the waterworks, the city paid £419 16s. 3d. to carters for 
hauling water to fires. Commencing in 1843 the sum of 
6250 a year was paid to the Company for the hydrant ser- 
vice, but the deficient supply from this source necessitated 
continued reliance upon carters, and the total annual ex- 
pense was about £400 during the next few years. In 1847 
the Fire and Water Committee added its criticism of the 
hydrant service to that of the firemen and the press. In 
fact it was at that time the opinion of most citizens that 
the existing waterworks system was more of a nuisance 
than a convenience and deluded people into a false fer 


‘Alfred Sylvester: Guide to Toronto.’ 1858. p. 25. 
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of security in no way justified by the service rendered, It 
was worse than useless for the extinguishing of fires, and 
it was largely to serve this purpose that the Company had 
been formed in 1841. Even as late as 1867 carters were 
still occasionally employed to haul water for fire-fighting, 

The City Council, however, appears to have been con- 
siderably to blame for the deficient hydrant service. On 
November 15, 1842, an agreement was made under the 
terms of which twenty “fire-plugs” were to be provided at 
an annual charge of £250. It was stipulated that additional 
plugs were to be furnished if the twenty were insufficient, 
so as to “equal the number supplied in the New York or 
Philadelphia Water Works in the same distance or length 
of pipes”. The agreement"? was to be in force 21 years, and 
although over fifty hydrants had been installed by 1858 the 
city took advantage of the loose wording and refused to pay 
more than the original £250. The hydrants were pre- 
sumably for use only in case of fire, but their employment 
for other purposes became usual, and detracted from the 
available pressure when fires necessitated their use. 

A few years after its formation the City of Toronto 
Gas-Light and Water Company had split into two, devoted 
respectively to the supply of gas and water. In 1851 
Furniss sold the Toronto Water Company to a joint-stock 
company under Charles Berezy, the consideration being 
£22,020 12s. 6d.; but the City Council refused to enter’ into 
a new agreement, and Furniss, who had been sole proprietor 
and shareholder of the former company and had obtained a 
mortgage to ensure payment of the sale price, was soon 
afterwards once more the owner when the Metropolitan 
Gas and Water Company defaulted. Improvements insti- 
tuted at that time included “a large Bath and Washing 
establishment”. There were, however, great difficulties in 
the operation of the waterworks. To lay miles of pipes for 
the use of comparatively few customers, (there were in 1858 
only from 800 to 900 “takers” in a city of 7,500 houses), 
was a problem which continually faced the directors of the 
Company; and they themselves admitted that the supply of 
water was not only deficient but impure, while at the same 


2A diseussion of this agreement, and the Company's side of the case, 
may be found in Ure, op.'cit., pp. 151-5. 
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time the consumers complained of the exorbitant rates. 
Yet many citizens who were able to keep up with the times 
were soon being supplied with the new utilities. “We are 
now in treat”, wrote Mary Jarvis in 1851, “for a house in 
Bay Street, which is of moderate size and has the advant- 
ages of water and gas.” 

In 1854 the City Council made the first move towards 
the construction of a civic waterworks when “the Committee 
on Fire, Water and Gas, of which Alderman Romain was 
chairman, was authorised to offer two premiums—one of 
£100 and one of £50—for plans and estimates for supplying 
the city with water. In response thereto four designs were 
sent in by the competitors for the premiums. The two 
premiums were paid, and there the matter appears to have 
ended”.¢ 

On December 28th of the same year the large cabinet 
factory of Jacques and Hay was consumed by fire, and many 
persons were thrown out of employment. Urged to further 
action by this disaster, the Council gave some attention to 
a movement, probably inspired by the Waterworks Com- 
pany, which had as its object the taking over of the works 
by the City. On September 10, 1856, a committee of the 
Council recommended the purchase of Mr. Furniss’ plant, 
and to supplement this definite declaration of policy in 
favour of municipal ownership a committee was appointed 
to investigate the matter further. In the following April 
they reported that the Company would sell at its own 
valuation of £38,246 16s. 5d. But it was estimated that an 
outlay of £160,000 would be necessary to provide an ade- 
quate service, and T. C. Keefer, a noted civil engineer, was 
asked to draw up plans and surveys. Later in the year 
(1857) he submitted a long report. He estimated that the 
lowest cost possible to establish an effective water supply 
was £79,000, and to do this he advised pumping the water 
into a reservoir on Scarborough Heights and allowing it to 
“Mary Jarvis to Fanny Jarvis, October 29, 1851, See Alden 

Meredith ‘Mary’s Rosedale and Gossip of Little York. 1928. 
‘Toronto's Water, Works, in the Toronto Evening, News, September 
30, 1895. This good account, particularly of developments be- 
tween 1872 and 1805, was “collated with much difficulty from 


official sources”, and its publication in the press shows the 
public interest in the waterworks system. 
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settle in a number of basins before being drawn off for 
use in the city. Nothing definite, however, was decided one 
way or the other. On June 10, 1858, the Metropolitan Gas 
and Water Company under F. C. Capreol purchased the 
waterworks, and elaborate plans were made for a £450,000 
plant. There was to be a reservoir on Scarborough Heights, 
and all streets were to be provided with pipes during the 
proposed extension of the service; but the whole program 
fell through when the opposition forces in the Council suc- 
ceeded in securing the approval of a rival civie scheme— 
though the Act of the Legislature obtained at the time was 
never acted upon. In succeeding years the City Council's 
interest in the waterworks rose and fell from time to time, 
but no definite decision was reached in the matter. 

~~ One 6f the outstanding problems of the city in 1867 was 
still the water supply. The Fire Chief observed in his re- 
port that municipal tanks, private cisterns and the Bay had 
often to be used to combat fires when the hydrants failed 
to yield what was necessary. Citizens complained of 
“finding things in the water”, living as well as dead, and the 
supply of it to homes was lacking in quantity as well as 
quality. Finally in 1872, following many ineffectual at- 
tempts to purchase the plant of the Toronto Waterworks 
Company, the city obtained the passage of an Act enabling 
the corporation to “construct, build, purchase, hold, im- 
prove, and generally maintain, manage and conduct. water- 
works and all buildings, matter and machinery and ap- 
pliances therewith connected or necessary thereto in the 
City of Toronto and parts adjacent”. This Act has been 
called the Magna Charta of the city’s water supply. It 
provided also for the election of a commission to control the 
waterworks, and for the issue in three instalments of de- 
bentures totalling $2,000,000. When an agreement was 
finally executed in April, 1873, to purchase the Furniss 
waterworks the price to be paid for the existing plant was 
$227,000. 

In 1878 and 1874 the works were taken over, and a start 
made in their improvement. The Board of Water Commis- 
sioners decided in 1875 to establish a municipal plant of 
sufficient capacity to serve three times the population— 
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then 68,000. During the reorganisation of the plant various 
suggested sources of supply were considered. The Don and 
Humber Rivers were found unsuitable. Bond Lake and 
Lake Simcoe entailed too great expense in piping, for it 
was estimated that $3,000,000 would have to be expended on 
a pipe of sufficient size to carry the water from Lake 
Simcoe, and that for several miles the pipe would have to 
be sunk about 900 feet in the earth through the ridges or 
highlands forming the watershed. Toronto Bay was re- 
jected as unfit for use, Consequently Lake Ontario was the 
‘only alternative remaining, and, after consideration of 
various sites from Scarborough to the Humber, Toronto 
Island was chosen as the logical location. For the time 
being, therefore, the source of supply was settled, but the 
argument recurred from time to time. Two methods of 
obtaining water were then considered: one was to pump 
the water to an elevation at the north end of the city, and 
the second to form filtration basins on the Island and then 
draw water from them. On account of the expense involved 
the first proposition, which would have entailed an intake 
about two miles from shore, was abandoned, and in its 
stead a basin was excavated near the lighthouse. The basin 
was 500 feet long and 150 feet wide, and into it, by natural 
infiltration, about 4,000,000 gallons found its way. The 
water was then carried under the Bay to the pumping 
house between John and Peter Streets, and thence by a 
basin pipe to the north end of the city and into the dis- 
tribution pipes which carried it to consumers. 

‘The progress made in the two or three years after the 
acquisition of the plant had been satisfactory, and by 1876 
the system was considered to be in good condition. The 
map of the waterworks for that year shows the extent of the 
service. Bloor Street was the northern boundary, except 
that one of the new mains extended through Yorkville 
village to Summerhill Avenue, and eastward to the new 
reservoir. Dufferin Street was then the western boundary 
of the city, but there were many thickly-populated areas 
to which the service did not extend. The Don was the limit 
in the east, except for a small extension beyond the river 
and south of Queen Street. The map shows also the new 
hydrants, marked by a dot, replacing the old ones which 
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are designated by a cross. The Company's reservoirs, which 
were used to store water and to increase pressure, are also 
shown—St. George's, on Huron Street from D'Arcy to St. 
Patrick Streets, and the Clover Hill Reservoir, on the south 
side of St. Mary’s Street a block west of Yonge. As soon 
as the new plant was in operation these were drained off 
and later filled in. The characteristics of the water supply 
in the late seventies are outlined in a publication of the 
time, where some attention is also given to the contemporary 
controversy over the source of permanent supply: 

“There are ten fire stations in various parts of the town 
and a complete system of fire-alarm signal boxes. Attached 
to the brigade are a large number of hose-reels, salvage 
waggons, horses, and the necessary apparatus for fire 
escape. Water is supplied from hydrants connected with 
the waterworks system, which tap the mains at all con- 
venient and necessary points. The water is obtained from 
the lake at a point regarded as beyond the contaminating 
influence of the city sewage. Recently the suggestion has 
been made to draw the city’s water supply from Lake 
Simcoe, about fifty miles northward. The water would be 
exceptionally pure, and the supply as large as desired; 
while the fall from Lake Simcoe to the level of Lake 
Ontario, about four hundred and forty feet, would give suf- 
ficient pressure for the extinguishing of fire in the loftiest 
building. Surplus water could be stored in reservoirs in 
the neighbourhood of Yorkville, and the waste turned to 
aesthetic purposes in the Valley of the Don.” 

Reports issued from time to time by the Commissioners 
deseribe new plant installed and improved service. The 
ravage of fire had been curbed, one report noted, for there 
was not a street in the city where water was not available 
in sufficient quantity : “The business portion is particularly 
well off in this respect, as there is a hydrant equal in power 
and capacity to a first-class steam fire-engine every three 
hundred feet, so that, if a fire occur in any locality in any 
of the five central wards, ten to fifteen heavy streams can be 
thrown with not more than four hundred feet of hose in use 
for any one stream. This was exemplified in the fire which 
occurred in Hamilton’s Foundry last summer (the only 


1G, M. Grant (Ed.): Picturesque Canada. 1879. Vol. I, pp. 412-13, 
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large and disastrous fire we have had), when eleven streams 
from the hydrants were brought into play.” The same re- 
port also notes that “not half the inhabitants take water” 
from the plant, and that the average daily consumption is 
14,000,000 gallons, well within the capacity of the pumps."° 

Old habits are hard to change, and many citizens had 
continued to use their wells, even though such a water 
supply in a growing city was dangerous. During 1879 
and 1880 the water rates were reduced 42 per cent. largely 
through the efforts of Mayor Beaty, formerly Secretary of 
the old Metropolitan Water Company. An attempt was 
then made to close up the wells on the property of numerous 
citizens, and to induce them to take water from the city 
waterworks system; and as a result of this campaign 8,000 
new customers were placed on the lists. In 1881 those who 
had persisted in their refusal were compelled to abandon the 
use of wells, and the same rule was applied thereafter 
whenever any territory was added to the city. 

The difficulties were not all solved at once, however, for 
wooden stave pipes and cast iron pipes with flexible joints 
were frequently the cause of trouble. The filter basin 
proving inadequate, channels were cut connecting it with 
the lake; but this did not remedy the failure sufficiently, 
though for a time things went merrily along as usual. The 
proverbial last straw which broke the camel’s back was 
provided by the report of a special committee, which found 
no evidence of infiltration on the south side and but little 
on the north, and observed that the water in the basin “was 
exceedingly filthy, of a putrid, fishy smell, in colour a dirty 
yellow”; while frog spawn and rank weeds covered the 
bottom and sides of the reservoir. No more was needed to 
get action, and in 1881 the basin was abandoned in favour 
of a six-inch wooden stave pipe, nearly half a mile long and 
drawing water from a depth of twenty-five feet. 

Between 1874 and 1894, inclusive, debentures totalling 
over $3,700,000 were issued by the city for the development 


Report of 1877, ‘The Hamilton Foundry fire occurred on November 
21, 1876, At this period the village of Yorkville had a water- 
works of its own, A Directory announces with some pride that 
the plant inaugurated in 1875 provided water “from a living 
stream” and distributed it “by iron pipes” to fire hydrants and 
customers. (See Sloane & Purves’ Directory of the Village of 
Yorkville. 1876, p. 15.) 
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of the waterworks system. $227,000 of this was paid to 
the Furniss estate in 1874 as the purchase price of the old 
plant, and the remainder was expended in laying mains, 
supplying meters, purchasing engines, and in other ways 
developing the service. Included in the debenture issues 
was one for $75,000 by Yorkville village, and another for 
$140,000 by the town of Parkdale, both of which munici- 
palities were incorporated within the city soon afterwards, 

In 1892 there occurred what the News called “a 
Christmas Day surprise for the citizens”. A bad break 
in the conduit pipe under the Bay caused a considerable 
section of it to float to the surface. This disaster, caused in 
part by the extremely low level of the water in the lake, 
created a serious condition, which was repeated in 1895 
when other breakages once more aroused the citizens. ‘The 
topic of the day was “the water supply”, and almost every- 
one had his opinion of the existing waterworks and how it 
might be improved. A writer noted that the defects of the 
system at that time were numerous, and suggested that 
“the impure quality of the water frequently introduced into 
the houses and, necessarily, into all domestic uses—drink- 
ing, cooking, washing—demands immediate consideration. 
. ++. The health of the citizens is of the first importance, 
and it is menaced by the unsanitary water. The uncertainty 
and inadequacy of the supply for fire purposes brings home 
to every property owner the necessity of demanding a 
radical and permanent change in the system”.** 

Edward H. Keating, City Engineer, reported on October 
20, 1898, that seven proposals had been made to him with 
reference to the water supply. Three of these suggested 
Lake Ontario as the origin, the vicinity of Mimico and 
Scarboro being added to the existing source off the Island. 
A fourth suggestion combined the Oak Ridge Lakes and the 
Rivers Don and Rouge, from which water was to be sup- 
plied by the force of gravity. Lake Simcoe, wells sunk in 
the gravel beds north of the city, and springs and artesian 
wells in the Township of Erin made up the other three sug- 
gested sources of supply. 

In diseussing these proposals at length Dr. Beaty found 


MToronto Evening News, September 80, 1 
ssJames Beaty: Civic Relief. 1896. pp. 87-8. 
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many objections to Lake Ontario, which may be summed up 
in his statement that “the trouble is to get it in its pure 
state”. Engineer Keating, however, whose opinion might 
be assumed to be more valuable, favoured the development 
of the existing supply from Lake Ontario. As to Lake 
Simcoe it had been estimated that its level would be reduced 
‘one inch every 23} days in order to supply Toronto with 
water. Since it was fed by creeks and rivers many author- 
ities believed that the water would grow neither purer nor 
more abundant as settlement progressed; and Keating was 
certain that the cost would be enormous. Although other 
engineers had highly recommended the Oak Ridge lakes 
and rivers as a source of supply, Keating believed that the 
water would be “impure and unfit for domestic con- 
sumption”. 

In discussing the value of, ““wells north of Toronto, near 
Eglinton”, Keating noted that “the North Toronto pumping 
station is supplied from a well adjoining, about 18 feet in 
diameter and 24 feet in depth, the normal depth of water 
in the well being about eight feet”. The daily consumption 
of 8,000 gallons was raised in about 2} hours, but the water 
was lowered some four feet in the process. While Dr. 
Beaty considered that “enough water of the purest and best 
quality could be obtained in that way for all purposes of the 
city”, Mr. Keating dismissed the idea as a theory of no im- 
portance. The “springs and rivers in the Township of 
Erin” contained “a considerable quantity of water”, and 
the prospects, he believed, were much better than in North 
Toronto; but the water was so hard as to be unfit for 
general use unless modified by that from other localities. 

Dr. Beaty adds some proposed sources of his own to 
those already described. He elaborates upon his idea of 
constructing aqueducts and tunnels to bring water from 
Lake Scugog, Balsam Lake and Sturgeon Lake; and sug- 
gests also Lake Tice, west of Milton, and Lake Medad on the 
mountain north of Burlington. He appears, however, to 
have convinced no one but himself that either source had 
any possibilities. It is of interest here to note that a sewage 
disposal plant, then to be found only in a few great cities 
like London, England, was not seriously advocated, but it 
was merely hoped to keep sewage away from “the marsh 
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at the mouth of the Don” and from the Island, and to con. 
duct it a mile or so out in the lake." 

The numerous suggestions advanced concerning the 
water supply, and the conflicting opinions of experts (to say 
nothing of the general public), resulted in the decision that 
James Mansergh, a noted English engineer, be retained to 
report upon the efficacy of the existing waterworks. He 
appears to have been very efficient, for between Novem- 
ber 2nd and November 20th, 1895, he surveyed the en- 
tire system, visited all possible sources of supply in the 

icinity, and assembled all the detailed information neces- 
sary for his report. Eliminating as impossible the Oak 
Ridge Lakes and the Don and Rouge proposals, he con- 
sidered in detail Lake Simcoe and Lake Ontario. Chemical 
and biological examination showed definitely that the water 
in Lake Simcoe was inferior to that of Ontario. The report 
outlines in detail the advantages and disadvantages of 
obtaining water from each source, either by gravitation or 
pumping. While expressing an inclination towards Lake 
Simcoe, Mansergh advised the retention of the existing 
source at the Island.*° 

In 1898 a 72-inch steel intake pipe almost half a mile 
long was laid, and in 1905-8 a tunnel of concrete and brick 
construction was pushed nearly a mile into the lake. In 
1910-11 a typhoid fever epidemic was blamed upon break- 
ages in the intake pipe, and during repairs the water sup- 
ply _was obtained from basins and channels on the Island. 
A duplicate system near Scarborough Heights was advo- 
cated, but the Great War prevented its commencement and 
limited operations to the extension of the Island system. 
In 1913 a second intake pipe was placed in commission, and 
improvements were made in the connection with the 
filtration plant on the shore of the Island; and in 1916-18 
a second filtration unit was constructed. 

In recent years work has been progressing upon the 
duplicate system located off Scarborough Bluffs. An ac- 
count of the work appeared in the Toronto Mail and Empire 
of June 20, 1933, and gives us some conception not only of 


‘See Beaty, op. cit. pp, 88 et seq., for the various proposals and a 
Jong discussion of their value. 

"See James Mansergh: The Water Supply of the City of Toronto, 
‘Canada, 1896. 
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the plant itself but of the remarkable accuracy and pre- 
cision characteristic of modern methods of surmounting 
engineering difficulties. The description affords an interest- 
ing comparison with waterworks projects of early times: 

“With the laying of the last section of the pipeline and 
intake of Toronto's new duplicate water system by the 
Foundation Company of Ontario, Ltd., yesterday, one of the 
most hazardous and difficult feats of engineering ever 
undertaken in connection with city works came to a close, 
and a definite advance was made towards the completion of 
the entire system. 

“The construction of the lake section of the system was 
begun a year ago last March by the Foundation Company, 
and since that time work has continued through fair 
weather and foul, as many as 200 men being employed upon 
it at various times. Not only had the bed of the lake to be 
prepared for the line, but the gigantic tubes of conerete and 
steel had to be built, carried to the scene of operations, 
and lowered into position with an accuracy, end to end, of 
amazing precision, some 50 and 60 feet below the surface of 
the lake. 

“The intake, lowered yesterday, is actually the mouth 
of the pipeline which extends a mile and a half out from 
the shore off Scarboro Bluffs. Leading to the shore from 
the intake the pipeline of concrete and steel extends 4,100 
feet, joining a tunnel extending from the shore, which 
takes the water to the filtration plant. Despite the fact the 
last section of the line, or the actual intake, weighed 183 
tons, the Foundation Scarborough, derrick boat especially 
built for the job, lowered the section with ease in less than 
half an hour. 

“The building of the Foundation Scarborough was but 
part of the enormous amount of preparation and equipment 
necessary for the handling of the contract. She has the 
highest lifting capacity, 300 tons, of any such derrick ship 
in the world, with the exception of naval ships, and to pre- 
pare her design R. B, Chadwick, president of the Founda- 
tion Company, visited Europe to study lifting gear in the 
Port of London, Hamburg, Bremerhaven and the Zuyder- 
Zee. 

“Before actual laying of the pipeline began last July, a 
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trench was prepared along the bottom of the lake for the 
pipe to lie in. Difficulty lay in the necessity of the levelling 
of the trench and the carrying on of the work through all 
kinds of weather. In the meantime, pipes for the line were 
prepared. They were built in sections 100 feet in length, 
each weighing 250 tons. Each is actually a steel tube, lined 
and covered with concrete, the inside diameter: or bore 
being eight feet. 

“A casson, or steel cylinder, was sunk to a depth of 65 
feet at the point where the pipeline begins, 3,000 feet from 
shore line. From the casson the pipeline was laid 4,100 
feet out in the lake. The sections of the pipe were built in 
the Foundation Company's yards at the foot of Spadina 
Avenue, and were carried by the derrick boat seven miles 
down the shore to the point of operations. Part of the dif- 
ficulty of this work came from the hazards of the weather. 
A corps of eight divers assisted in the actual laying of the 
line. As each section was lowered a diver at either end of 
the site of the section, under water, informed operators of 
the lifting equipment by telephone of the position of the 
section. Indicating the difficulty of the work, each section 
had to meet the adjoining one with an accuracy of a quarter 
of an inch. Divers then sealed sections together with con- 
crete, . . . and the line will be covered over with earth to 
protect it from disturbances.”** 

In the meantime, pending the completion of this enorm- 
ous piece of work, our water supply is obtained from two 
‘72-inch intakes, is filtered and chlorinated at the plants, 
and distributed to all parts of the city. The average daily 
consumption is 118 gallons per capita, and 714 miles of 
water mains combine with 752 miles of sewers to supply 
the needs of the population in a manner vastly different 
form the primitive and restricted service of the first water- 
works system. And how much better the water is in 
Toronto than elsewhere may readily be observed by a com- 
parison with that of many inland communities who have 
to depend upon small rivers or mud-bottomed lakes for 
their supply. 


*Toronto Mail and Empire, June 20, 1933. 































CHAPTER X 
From CANDLE To Exectric LIGHT 


JEAN BAPTISTE VAN HELMONT (1577-1644) made the first 
important discoveries of the existence of gases other than 
air, noting that a heated crucible “did belch forth a wild 
spirit or breath”; and the name “gas” which he bestowed 
upon it is thought to be derived from the Flemish geest 
(ghost). But the first employment of gas for purposes of 
illumination occurred in a chemical laboratory in Louvain 
in 1784, In the seventeen-nineties an English engineer, 
William Murdoch, was experimenting in the use of gases 
from coal, peat, wood, and similar inflammable substances, 
and was able to illuminate his house and grounds by con- 
dueting gas through tinned iron and copper tubes. It was, 
however, the perseverance of a German scientist, Frederic 
Winzer (Winsor), that led to the ultimate adoption of gas 
distribution from a central source. He came to England in 
1803, and his National Light and Heat Company, the first 
system of public gas lighting, was responsible for the il- 
lumination of the Pall Mall, London, in 1807. 

Winsor’s project met with but little enthusiasm at first. 
Sir Walter Scott wrote to a friend: “There is a madman 
proposing to light London with, what do you think? Why, 
with smoke!” Napoleon commented “C’est wne grande 
folie”, and his opinion was held by many people. But the 
success of the first gas company in London resulted in the 
organisation of many others, and by 1829 there were over 
200 gas works in Great Britain. In the United States, 
meanwhile, Baltimore had the first gas company in 1816, 
to be followed by Boston in 1821 and New York in 1823. In 
1836 a committee of the Toronto City Council was formed 
to consider lighting the streets with gas supplied by a plant 
to be erected near the old Parliament Buildings at the foot 
of Berkeley Street. Nothing was done at this time, however, 





1See 75 Years, 1848-1928, compiled by Edward J, Tucker for the Con- 
‘sumers’ Gas Company of Toronto. 
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and Albert Furniss introduced the use of gas in Canada 
when he established a company in Montreal in 1840. In 
the following year he extended his enterprise to Toronto. 

The early inhabitants of York, however, used other 
means to supply themselves with light. The blazing fire. 
place itself was not infrequently sufficient, for most people 
went to bed early. There were no matches, and the red 
coals were carefully covered with ashes to keep them alive 
till morning. To strike a light, many were expert in 
rubbing together dried pieces of pine, or the flint of a gun 
against the blade of a knife. Tallow dips—candle wicks 
dipped in sheep's tallow—were long in common use, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts, and there were moulds in 
which candles of regular size and shape could be more easily 
manufactured. It is probable that at first most candles used 
in York were imported, but the chandler soon became an 
important manufacturer, while many citizens engaged in 
candle-making and soap-making for their own households. 
Inns, homes, stores and public buildings -were equipped 
with sconces in which to place candles, or were fitted with 
hanging lamps with oil-dipped tapers; while many an carly 
traveller considered himself fortunate to be able to replace 
the rushlight torch by a primitive candle lantern. Sperm- 
whale oil was a luxury available only to the rich, for it was 
frequently 9s. a gallon, As an illustration of the type of 
lighting usually found in halls may be taken the first Meth- 
odist Chapel, on King Street, which was illuminated “by a 
liberal supply of tallow candles in eight old-fashioned 
sconces, one at either side of the pulpit, and three down 
each side of the building. A short intermission was always 
a necessity at each service while the lights were being 
snuffed.”? 

In 1839 steps were taken in Toronto to investigate the 
possibilities of the use of gas for purposes of illumination. 
A joint committee of citizens and aldermen discussed the 
matter in that year, and Messrs. Blachford and Cull, civil 
engineers, submitted specifications and estimates. Mr. Cull 
was sent to Montreal to inspect the plant in operation there, 
AW. H, Pearson: Recollections and Reoords of Toronto of Old, 1914, 
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and his diary’ gives particulars of the cordial reception 
accorded him by Mr. Furniss and of the information he 
obtained. Tenders appear to have been requested by the 
Toronto City Council, and several persons, including Mr. 


Furniss, sent in estimates. An carly example of the desire 
for public ownership is provided by the proceedings of 
Council at the time, but the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee temporarily set the minds of the members at rest 
when he assured them that there was no way to finance 
such a project except by loan. A public meeting was called, 
Mr. Furniss spoke, and the work was undertaken by a 
private company under his management. 

In July, 1840, Thomas Glegg, architect, proposed that 
gas lamps of a style designed by him should be used in 
Toronto. He wrote as follows to the City Council: 

“To the Right Honourable the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Common Council of the City of Toronto, this elevation of an 
obelisk, suggested to be ereeted at the junction of King and 
Yonge Streets, is most respectfully inscribed by their 
obedient humble servant, Thomas Glegg. It is proposed 
that this obelisk be lighted with oil until it is decided to 
introduce gas into the city. The requisite number of lamps 
similar to the above to be made and the lamp posts to be 
cast of a pattern as near as possiible to agree in design with 
the obelisk.”* . 

Mr. Glegg’s proposition does not appear to have elicited 
much comment, and no action was taken. Albert Furniss 
and his associates, Joseph Masson and John Strang, secured 
the right “to break up, dig and trench so much and so many 
of the streets, squares and public places” of the city as 
should be necessary. The Toronto Gas-Light and Water 
Company was incorporated by these men in November, 
1841, and their small plant at the foot of Princes Street 
was situated on land granted as an inducement and a mark 
of civie encouragement. An authority states that “the city 
was partially lighted in the winter of 1840”, and that 
sCull’s diary appears to have been published in 1839. It is quoted 

in [@. P. Ure]: The Handbook of Toronto. 1858. p. 159, a work 


which contains much historieal material ‘not available elee- 
where. 


“The original design of this lamp is in the Board of Works Office, 
City Hall, 
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twelve lamp posts’ comprised the original street equipment. 
Possibly an experimental illumination was arranged at that 
time, though references in the press a year later imply that 
gas lighting commenced then. In any case a considerable 
number of lamp posts were erected in December, 1841, on 
King Street and at a few main intersections elsewhere. It 
appears to have been originally planned to inaugurate street 
lighting on the 20th of the month, as the Toronto Herald 
stated: 

“It is, we believe, Mr. Furniss’ intention to commence 
lighting the City with Gas this Evening, when we hope 
merited success will attend the undertaking. Our good 
City, therefore, will present a brilliant display, the advent, 
we may term it, of that general illumination which of course 
will take place in honour of the birth of a Prince of Wales.”* 

The notable event was postponed until the 28th, how- 
ever, for in the issue of Thursday, December 30th, we are 
informed that “on Tuesday evening the city streets and 
several of the stores were lighted with gas for the first 
time; and the novel and brilliant spectacle thereby pre- 
sented was highly interesting. The whole arrangements 
are not yet complete—when they are we shall return to the 
subject: in the meantime we congratulate Mr. Furniss upon 
the success of his spirited undertaking’ 

‘Thus did the first important substitute for the candle 
become available to Toronto citizens. “Illuminations” had 
been from York’s earliest days the most notable means of 
celebrating victories, Royal marriages, and other occasions 
of the kind—even though the celebration was commonly 
from seven weeks to five months after the event. At first 
every window in town was expected to have a light—not 
particularly easy in the days of candles; but as fireworks 
became available they tended to replace some of the il- 
lumination. On January 4, 1842, Toronto was lighted in 
honour of the birth seven weeks earlier of an heir-apparent 
to the throne. Presumably the new gas lights aided in 
making the illuminations “most brilliant”, though no direct 
reference to them is made in the press account.’ 

Ure, op. cits, ps 100. 

The Toronto Herald, December 20, 1841. 

"Ibid, December 30, 1841 

*The Examiner, January 5, 1842. 




















Canadian Mustrated News, M. Mathews, 


AN ILLUMINATION 
Government House en féte in 1872 in honour of the visit of Lord and 
Lady Dufferin, 





John Rost Robertson Collection 
THE THEATRE Royat, 1836-40 
‘This theatre was situated just east of the Shakspeare Inn, on the 
north-east comer of King snd York Streets, and was approached by 
a lane. 











Canndian Tustrated News, 
First ELectric Street Lights In New York, 
DECEMBER 28, 1880 


‘Twenty-two 2,000-candle power are lamps were used to illuminate 
Broadway from 14th to 34th Street. The streets of Toronto were 
first lighted by electricity in 1884, 





LookING East oN KING STREET IN THE EIGHTIES 


Gas lamps, early electric ave lights and a_strect watering-cart may 
Be seen. “The Rossin House and the Revere Hotel are prominent at the 
corner of York, 

















































FROM CANDLE TO ELECTRIC LIGHT 

For some years the use of gas in Toronto was largely 
restricted to the lighting of streets and a few of the larger 
stores and public buildings. The Court House was illum- 
inated by gas in 1846, and the Gaol in 1850. In 1845 a 21- 
year agreement was executed by the Company and the City, 
by which the former agreed to light the streets of Toronto 
for £6 13s. 4d. per light per year, the Company to bear all 
expenses of erecting, cleaning and lighting the lamps. In 
1848 the cost to city was £1,108 ($4,432), so that there were 
then about 166 lamps. By 1857 the number had increased 
to 828, the cost in that year for illuminating the streets, the 
City Hall and certain other municipal buildings being £5,135 
12s. 6d. 

Owing to the high cost of the gas provided by the 
original company but few citizens could afford to use it, and, 
since coal oil was not introduced until some fifteen or 
twenty years later, an early inhabitant recalled that “tallow 
candles were in general use for lighting. People had moulds 
and made their own candles—I have made them myself. 
‘They were sold by the pound by the grocer and chandler, 
some six to the pound and some nine. .. . The soap and 
candle manufacturers used to send around to the residences 
for grease, for which they exchanged candles or soap”.’ 
These conditions applied to a very considerable extent until 
the seventies and eighties, though by that time the use of 
gas and coal oil was quite general except among those whose 
poverty or inclinations prevented them from keeping up 
with the times. The uncertain supply and poor quality, as 
well as the high cost of the gas provided by the original 
producers, led in 1847 to the formation of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company, which purchased the plant of the Furniss 
Company for £22,000. A better service and cheaper rates 
were soon available, and gas lighting was consequently 
rapidly extended to the homes of many citizens. In the late 
fifties the introduction of coal oil lamps provided a serious 
competitor. Their coming was forecast in the following 
news item appearing in the Toronto press in 1855: 

“A new light produced from an oily liquid extracted 
from bituminous coal or native bitumen—rock oil or 
naphtha—has been tested lately in New York and is said 








Pearson, op. eit, p 121. 
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to afford a light exceeding the best gas in brilliancy and 
whiteness, A company in New York have erected a manu- 
factory and will soon supply it in abundance. It is called 
Kerosene and is very cheap in its manufacture.” 

‘The characteristics of early illumination by oil are well 
exemplified by Parson's Improved Coal Oil Lamp, which 
was advertised in 1858 under the caption “The Great Coal 
Oil Lamp!” People are assured that it is “perfectly safe, 
and cannot be blown up! There is no longer any reason for 
using Explosive Fluids—IT IS A'T THE RISK OF YOUR 
LIFE—don’t tamper with them!” The advertisers, Parson 
Brothers, “Coal Oil Lamp Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
for Canada for Pure Coal Oil”, were located at No. 51, 
Boulton’s Block, Front Street, and they announce that their 
lamp “produces a light of UNSURPASSED BRILLIANCY, 
and combines economy with simplicity—affording a better 
and purer light than any other known substance, at one- 
fourth the cost! Call and examine our LAMPS, and we 
pledge ourselves to demonstrate: 

“1st. ‘That no accident can occur by explosion! 

“2nd. That they emit no offensive odour while burning! 

“3rd. That they are very easily trimmed! 

“4th. That they are easily regulated to give more or 
less light! 

“pth. ‘That they buyn entirely free from smoke! 

“6th, That it is the most economical light now in com- 
mon use! 

“This is not a random statement, but can be demon- 
stratéd to the satisfaction of the most incredulous.” And 
the advertisers guaranteed to cut anyone’s annual lighting 
bill to one-third. 

The early history of the Consumers’ Gas Company is 
coincident with advances in lighting in Toronto, In the 
forties, under the old Company, and for some years also 
under the new, gas was supplied either by meter or by flat 
rate contract. When supplied by contract some rather 
amusing stipulations were laid down: 

“Lighting must not commence on any day until the sun 
The British Colonist, June 21, 1855. 


The advertisement is from the Descriptive Catalogue of the Pro- 
vineial Bzhibition, 1868, p. 4. 
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set, and all lights must be extinguished each night 
within ten minutes after the hour contracted for. If other- 
wise they will be held as used for an additional hour each 
night, and for the quarter charged accordingly. In like 
manner, if the flame is allowed to burn higher than stipul- 
ated a corresponding price will be charged; and, if on any 
‘occasion more burners or jets are used than contracted for, 
the additional number will not only be charged but the 
offender will besides subject himself to a penalty provided 
for by the statute.”"* 

While it at first appeared that the purchase of the Tor- 
onto Gas Company’s works in operation would enable the 
Consumers’ Gas Company to specialise upon improvements 
in the service, yet the old plant was soon out-of-date. The 
laying of larger and better pipes, and other improvements, 
resulted in cheaper and better gas; but the success achieved 
necessitated a better office, concerning which the Director's 
Report of 1851 said: 

“Suffering inconvenience from not having a sufficiently 
roomy office, with a workshop attached thereto, and not 
finding a house that answered the purpose in a proper 
situation, the Directors determined upon building one for 
the use of the Company, which is now in course of erection 
in Toronto Street, where they will have their board-room, 
office, show-room and workshop, -with a residence for the 
manager above; the latter they consider of importance, that 
the Consumers and others should know where to apply in 
case of any emergency.”"* 

‘The limited and rather crude plant purchased from Mr. 
Furniss soon proved entirely inadequate in the manufactur- 
ing division also, and in 1855 the Company erected new 
works on another site. The Directors’ report states that 
“these works are considered by all who have examined them 
to be equal, if not superior, to any on the continent, and are 
capable of still further extension when required, the plan of 
the works having been laid out with a view of supplying a 
population of over 100,000." 





*Quoted in Pearson, op. cit., pp. 203-4, 
1875 Years, 1848-1928, p. 61. 
‘Quoted in Pearson, op. 





pp. 204-5, A full deseription of the new 


plant is given in Ure, op. cit., pp. 227-8, 
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In 1854 there was a manager and two clerks in the office 
of the Consumers’ Gas Company, as well as four gas- 
fitters, about twelve main and service pipe layers, and some 
twenty men at the works, In 1913 the employees of the 
Company numbered 1,417, but twenty years later there 
were only 1,300, The 300 consumers of 1848 gradually in- 
creased as the years passed. In 1854 there were 924 meters 
in use, in 1913 the total was 91,284, and in 1938 there 
were 172,528; while from $5 per thousand cubic feet in 
1848, and but half that charge in 1854, the cost of gas has 
been gradually reduced until it is now 80 cents per thous- 
and—ten cents higher, however, than it was in 1913.° For 
many years, too, a gas jet produced a light of but ten or 
twelve candle power, but by the eighteen-eighties the in- 
tensity had been increased about 50%. There are now in 
Toronto very few users of gas for illumination. 

In 1853 the first extension of service beyond the city 
limits took place when pipes were laid to the village of 
Yorkville, above the Bloor-Yonge intersection. So numer- 
ous were the applications for gas in that year that the Com- 
pany could not keep pace with the demand, and attempts 
were made to bring an additional gas-fitter from England. 
In 1861, however, the number of consumers diminished 
owing to an attempt to limit the supply of intoxicating 
liquors. Toronto had for many years been notorious for the 
number of its taverns and beer shops; but in 1861 the City 
Couneil sought to remedy the condition, for we find in the 
Directors’ report that the falling off in consumers had been 
“occasioned principally by a reduction of tavern licenses 
issued by the city in January last, thereby compelling many 
tavern-keepers to close their doors’. In the following 
year the price of gas was reduced from $3 to $2.50 per M 
in the hope that the use of coal oil, which was noticeably 
interfering with the consumption of gas, would be to some 
extent lessened; but in 1863 the Company reverted to the 
former rate upon finding that the reduction had not caused 
an increase in consumption. 

When the streets of the city were first lighted with gas 


'"For several items of information concerning the Consumers’ Gas 
Company the writer is indebted to Edward J. Tucker, Esq, 
Assistant General Manager and Secretary. 

1975 Years, 1848-1928, p. 65, 
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on December 28, 1841, only ten other cities on the American 
continent had preceded Toronto in this respect. About 100 
gas lamps provided the first equipment, but by September 
30, 1847, there were 164 street lights. With the growth of 
the city these increased to 2,557 in 1885. In the intervening 
years, however, some interesting developments occurred. 
In addition to the introduction of coal oil for illuminating 
purposes, the Company was worried by civie economy in 
1861. The country: was experiencing a severe depression 
at the time, and the City Council decided to discontinue the 
lighting of about one-half the street lamps; furthermore, 
probably in imitation of the policy adopted for the lighting 
of London, England, a century earlier, it was determined to 
have the remainder extinguished for eight nights per month 
during the time of moonlight! It is to be hoped that there 
were not many cloudy nights during this period of intense 
economy. 

Prior developments in arc lighting, and the invention by 
Thomas Edison of the incandescent light in 1879, placed 
electricity definitely in the field of illumination, and in that 
year the Consumers’ Gas Company obtained the power to 
use and sell electric, galvanic or other artificial light, pro- 
vided that permission was obtained from the city of Tor- 
onto. In 1889 the Company sought the right to wire the 
streets, but their request was refused by the City Council. 

‘That -the competition of electricity was not felt more 
seriously by gas companies is due to the development 
of heating and cooking with gas, a department which 
electricity has entered only recently. As the use of gas for 
illumination was gradually superseded by electric lighting, 
there was a coincident increase in the employment of gas 
for these related purposes, commencing in Toronto in 1879, 
a few years prior to the inauguration of electric lighting as 
a public utility. The high cost of imported gas stoves and 











appliances exerted a deterrent effect at first, but in 1881 
the price was greatly reduced by local manufacturers, and 
consequently the consumption of gas greatly increased year 
by year thereafter. In many old homes where gas jets had 
long been installed the wiring for electric lights was de- 
layed, but before the closing years of the century the use of 
gas for purposes of illumination became old-fashioned, and 
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houses, stores, churches and other buildings soon came to be 
lighted by electricity as a matter of course. 

For some years the use of electricity for illumination 
was not in the form of the incandescent bulb but by are 
lamps. The inauguration of electric lighting in Toronto 
was under interesting auspices. The management of Me- 
Conkey’s Restaurant, long the best-known in the city, ar- 
ranged in 1879 to have two arc lamps exhibited in their 
establishment at 145 Yonge Street, on the east side be- 
tween Adelaide and Richmond Streets. Free ice cream 
was served until 9 p.m. to those who came to see the ex- 
hibition, and Mr. J, Manser recalls that he saw the lights 
on this occasion and also received the free refreshment."" 

In May, 1881, R. H. Lunt applied to the City Council for 
permission to inaugurate electric lighting on the streets of 
Toronto. He was granted the right to use temporarily the 
fire-alarm poles on several of the principal streets in order 
to exhibit the new type of illumination. There was also in 
that year an experimental installation in the Golden Lion 
dry goods store on King Street, where the King Edward 
Hotel now stands; and one Sperry of Chicago had four are 
lights at the corner of King and Yonge Streets, in an effort 
to obtain the contract for lighting city streets. On October 
10th Alderman Hallam, seconded by Alderman Ryan, moved 
that “whereas the electric light for the illumination of 
public thoroughfares has passed beyond the region of ex- 
periment and is now an accomplished fact, being adopted 
in London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and the large cities and 
towns on the continent, and is designed at no distant period 
to entirely supersede coal gas as a street illuminator, be it 
resolved that this Council take means as early as possible 
to have the centre of the City lit up with electric light, and 
that a Committee be appointed and named by His Worship 
the Mayor to get all the information necessary as to the cost 
of construction and maintenance, and that the Council keep 
the same under their control, and that the Committee report 
to this Council at an early date”. The motion carried.* 





*Reminiscences of J. Manser, For this interesting item, as well 
as for considerable other information concerning early electric 
lighting in Toronto, the writer is indebted to H. C. Powell, 
Esq., Chief Statistician of the Toronto Hydro-Electric System, 

s8Minutes of the City Council, October 10, 1881, 
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In 1882 the Industrial Exhibition showed the city the 
way by arranging for an installation of electric lights by the 
Puller Electric Light Company of New York and the Ball 
Company of London. The buildings and grounds were in a 
state of unprecedented illumination, and the show con- 
tinued each evening until 10 p.m. instead of closing at sun- 
down as had always been the practice prior to that time. 

Messrs. J. J. Wright and Howard Blizard were early 
operators of electric generators in Toronto, and Wright was 
in control of the use in Canada of some of the most im- 
portant electrical patents. In the early eighties these men 
were working in Wright's shop in the basement of the 
Firstbrook Box Factory on King Street, east of Sherbourne; 
and later their generators were situated in a lane off Yonge 
Street, near King. Mr. Wright, born in England in 1850, 
was among the foremost early workers in the electrical 
field. In a biographical notice it is recorded that he was 
“in the United States at the time of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition of 1876, at which time electricity was beginning to 
attract attention as a possible means of giving light. He 
there became acquainted with Prof. Thomson, who was then 
occupying the Chair of Chemistry in the High School in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at which time he, in conjunction with 
Prof. Houston of the same school, was commencing experi- 
ments which have led up to the brilliant results of to-day. 
Mr. Wright built all the machinery during these experi- 
ments; he also built and put up the first electric street lamp 
on the continent of America, which was placed on the corner 
of 2ist Street and Washington Ave. in the year 1879. He 
was amongst the first to handle electric light wires in the 
construction of underground service.” 

After some years of residence alternately in Phila- 
delphia and Toronto, Mr. Wright located permanently in the 
latter city in the spring of 1883, and became the manager 
of the Toronto Blectric Light Company, which grew out of 
the small plant of C. J. Van Depoele of Chicago, promoter of 
electric railways and, with Wright, the operator of the line 
inaugurated at the Industrial Exhibitions of 1883-4.” In 
sCanadian Electrical News and Steam Engineering Journal, Vol. 1, 


‘No. 1, p. 1, January, 1891, 
20For a full account see Chapter VIII, pp. 135-8. 
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1882 his plant was in the old Bolt Works, corner of Sher- 
bourne and Front Street, and in the following year the ma- 
chines were removed to the Gerrard Heintzman Company 
building on Sherbourne Street, where the Toronto Electrie 
Light Company assumed control of them. Such were the 
beginnings of the generation of electrical power in Toronto, 

In 1888, when the Toronto Electric Light Company was 
instituted and was granted the right to place poles on the 
streets; there were 2419 gas lamps in the city, including 88 
in Queen's Park. The erection of poles and other apparatus 
in that year appears to have been regarded as temporary 
and experimental, and it was stipulated that any other com- 
pany might use the poles on payment of a proportion of 
their cost. The territory in which poles and wires might be 
erected was bounded by the Esplanade, Sherbourne, Carlton, 
Beverley and John Streets. Like old customs, out-of-date 
utilities die hard, and an attempt was made by the Gas 
Company in 1883 to meet the challenge of electric: lights. 
The Globe carried the following news item on September 
22nd of that year: 

“Last evening the Consumers’ Gas Company gave an 
exhibition on King Street between Yonge and York 
Streets, of 14 improved street lamps and burners, known as 
the Whitehall & Lambeth lanterns, manufactured by William 
Sugg, the well-known inventor of London, England. These 
lamps, which are of 100 candle effective lighting power, are 
similar to the lamps erected by Mr. Sugg on Charing Cross, 
Whitehall Place, and Trafalgar Square in London, England. 
‘The Gas Company have erected them with the view of meet- 
ing the requirements by the city for high candle-power 
lamps, being ten times that of the street lamps now in use 
in Toronto. The management of the Company say they feel 
satisfied that they can supply a larger amount of effective 
lighting for a less sum than can be obtained by the electric 
light. These lamps, they affirm, have superseded the electric 
light in the city of London.” 

In the spring of 1884 the City Council adopted the 
recommendation of the Committee on Fire and Gas “that 
the Toronto Electric Light Company and the Canadian 
Electric Light and Manufacturing Company be requested 
2The Globe, September 22, 1888, 
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to. put up 25 lights each, to be tested for a period of 3 
months, the company not making the best showing to the 
satisfaction of the Corporation to withdraw from the con- 
tract. The amount to be paid to both companies to be 62c. 
per light per night. The test to be commenced on or before 
May 15th next”. The Toronto Electric Light Company 
eventually received the contract, and the fifty 2,000-candle- 
power lamps were placed chiefly at street corners. The 
Globe was immediately suspicious, owing to the high price 
which was being paid for the new lighting. Suecessive 
editorials appeared on “The Electric Light Job”, the editor 
claiming that the cost was three times that of the gas lamps 
displaced, and suggesting that the price should be less than 
40 cents per light per night.* 

‘These early electric lights were large sputtering arc 
lamps—the kind that the light-keeper visited periodically 
in order to renew the carbons (the boys and girls were 
usually on hand to pick up the used “pencils”). John J. 
Wright was the principal maker of are carbons, and he used 
to copper-plate them at Fred Divers electroplating plant, 
14 King Street East. Two lamps were in the Council 
Chamber and their success may, perhaps, be gauged by 
Alderman Moore's motion that, “as the two electric lights 
in the Council Chamber are a nuisance, they bere 
forthwith”. The same alderman moved that immediate 
steps be taken-to terminate the use of electricity in Tor- 
onto, and to remove all wires and poles from the streets. 
No such reactionary policy turned back the wheels of pro- 
gress, however. Gas lamps immediately began to be dis 
placed. Early in January, 1885, it was reported to the 
Council that 91 electric lights had been erected since May 
1, 1884, and that 294 gas lamps had been discontinued. 
‘The annual cost per gas lamp had been $22.75, while the first 
electric lights entailed a yearly expenditure of $226.40. Mr. 
Howard Blizard recalled** in that connection that, if a light 
was out, a policeman would disconnect it and the Company 
would not receive its 62 cents! The rate was gradually re- 
duced until in 1906 it was but $69.35 per light per year. 
“Minutes of the City Council, April 15, 1884. 

See the Globe, September 2, 1884, et seq. 


uM. Blizard retired from the Toronto Hydro-Klectrie System on 
December 81, 1938 
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The use of gas for street lighting long persisted, however, 
In Queen’s Park, and in certain downtown areas where 
wires were not desired, gas lamps remained; but gradually 
they were relegated to small back streets and lanes, from 
which the last finally disappeared in 1911—as did the re- 
maining electric arc lights. 

The Toronto Incandescent Company was established in 
1889. Prior to that date several Toronto hotels and steam- 
ships had steam-driven plants of their own, and were served 
by incandescent lighting in emulation of the first plant of 
the kind—that inaugurated by Thomas Edison in New York 
in September, 1882. Short-lived lamps and the high cost 
of the inadequate wiring of the times made early incan- 
descent lighting a costly luxury, and there was at first no 
thought of extending the service to the streets of Toronto. 
In 1896 the Toronto Incandescent Company was absorbed 
by the Toronto Electric Light Company, but more than ten 
years passed before there was any intention of superseding 
the street are lights. In 1907 lines were installed to bring 
power from the Falls of Niagara, and in 1910 a start was 
made in the use of incandescent lights in the parks and 
streets of Toronto, 22,000 such lamps being installed by 
1911, There are at present (1934) 574.7 miles of paved 
streets in the city, and 551 miles are lighted by electricity; 
and there are also 31 miles of lights in parks, islands, ete. 
The lamps on residential streets are 100-watt, and on main 
streets 300- and 500-watt. Operating on the multiple series 
circuit, some 58,095 bulbs are fixed in cast iron brackets 
9} feet from the ground, placed on cement poles one 
hundred feet apart. While we have no record of the hiring 
of torch-bearers in early Toronto, as was long customary in 
European cities, the darkness of pre-gas days must have 
been most inconvenient for nocturnal travellers; and even 
the hundred gas lamps of ‘the eighteen-forties provided 
street lighting scarcely comparable in any respect to the 
illumination made possible by Edison's great invention. 




















CHAPTER XI 
FIRE-FIGHTERS OF OLD 


For many years after the founding of the town in 1793 
practically all of the buildings of York were of wood. In 
the early years of the new century there were two brick 
buildings—Quetton St. George’s general store and the two 
wings of the Government Buildings. Log buildings pre- 
dominated, though frame clap-board houses were occasion- 
ally found. Even the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
is described as “likewise formed of wood, in the figure of a 
half square, of one storey in height, with galleries in the 
centre. It is sufficiently commodious for the present state 
of the province, and is erected upon a bank of the lake, near 
the mouth of Toronto Bay.”" 

The first fire of which we have any record occurred on 
January 26, 1797, when “the dwelling-house of his Honour 
the Administrator, lately built at York, and in considerable 
forwardness, took fire by some accident and was entirely 
consumed.’* ‘This house, in which the Hon. Peter Russell 
was to live, was located on the north side ofPalace (Front) 
Street, near Princes Street. The fire was, of Turse, by no 
means the first in York, for conflagrations were common in 
the days of wooden buildings. Consequently laws were 
passed both by the Provincial Government and the Magis- 
trates in an attempt to lessen the possibilities of devastation 
by fire. 

Tn 1800 it was ordered, in pursuance of an Act of the 
Legislature entitled “An Act to Guard against Accidents 
by Fire”, that “every housekeeper in the Town of York 
shall, on or before the first day of October next ensuing, 
provide and keep TWO BUCKETS for carrying water when 
any house shall happen to be on fire, which buckets shall 
be made either of wood, leather or canvas, painted on the 
outside and covered with pitch on the inside, and shall 
hold at least two gallons of water. And the said buckets 
shall be marked with the Christian and surname of the 
AGeorge Heriot: Travels through the Canadas, 1807. p. 188, 

“Upper Canada Gazette, February 8, 1797, 
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housekeeper to whose house they belong, and shall’ not be 
used for any other purpose than the extinguishing of fires”, 
The regulation was also adopted that every householder 
“shall keep two ladders, the one to reach from the ground 
to the eaves of the house, and the other to be properly se- 
cured and fixed with hooks or bolts on the roof near the 
chimney”.* In Lieutenant Stretton’s water-colour of the 
York Barracks may be seen these ladders on the roofs of 
the log buildings, and there are still people living who can 
recall seeing decayed ladders on early Toronto structures, 

In 1802 the Hon. Peter Russell presented a fire-engine 
to the town; whereupon the citizens, to show their grati- 
tude, erected a fire hall by subscription “for the preserva- 
tion of the engine; and such measures will be immediately 
adopted as are best caleulated to procure the most easy 
access to the engine at all hours of the day and night”.! 
For many years fire-fighting remained everybody’s business, 
buckets of water being carried from the Bay or the nearest 
cistern or well to the scene of the conflagration. In 1812 
the stacking of hay was forbidden in York, presumably to 
lessen the fire hazard. In the following year the Americans 
are said to have carried away a fire-engine belonging to 
York, possibly the one presented by Governor Russell, or a 
military engine used at the barracks, 

In 1815 there was a fire in the Rey. John Strachan’s 
residence, and included among those who aided in saving 
his property were members of the garrison, and several 
strangers who were fortunate enough to be denominated 
“respectable” in the card of thanks 

“Card—Dr. Strachan begs leave to return his thanks 
to the inhabitants of York, and also to the military, and 
several respectable strangers, for their prompt assistance 
last Sunday in first endeavouring to extinguish the fire 
which broke forth at his house, and in afterwards saving 
his property.”* 

Chapter II of the Statutes of Upper Canada, 1817, pro- 
vided for the establishment of a police in York, Sandwich 
and Amherstburg, and gave authority to the magistrates to 
“bid, April 12, 1800. 
4Ibid., December 18, 1802, 

Thid., March 11, 181%, 











Conadtan Tustrated News. 


THE BURNING oF BouLron’s MILL, NOVEMBER 18, 1870 
J, H. Boulton’s Grist Mill was located at the corner of Bay Street 
‘and the Esplanade, 


Canadian Tetrated Nowe, W. Armatrong. 
THE BURNING oF CLEMENT'S SasH Factory, 
DECEMBER 17, 1870 


The building was situated on Front Street, opposite the Queen’s 
Hotel, and its destruction was due to an incendiary, 





Tue Britis AMmica, 1837 


A “Montreal fore-and-aft” machine, much more powerful than the 

earlier “goose-neck” fire-engines. The British America was effectively 

used when Peter Matthews’ men set fire to the Don Bridge in 
December, 1837. 


Canndian Tiustrated News 


. A STEAM Firg-ENGINE oF THE SEVENTIES 


‘The introduction of steam fire-engines put an end to the old _hand- 
pumpers, and the volunteer Fire Brigade did not long survive. 
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raise by assessment a sum not exceeding £100 annually for 
the purchase of fire-engines, buckets, ete. Pursuant to this 
‘Act the town of York issued a series of regulations, the 
violation of which led to the imposition of fines. Prominent 
among these were laws having as their object the preven- 
tion of fires, The various regulations were printed in 1823 
at the direction of S. Heward, Clerk of the Peace.” They 
were amended at the General Sessions in June of that year, 
but it may be assumed that they were substantially the 
same in 1817. 

To facilitate putting out fires in private homes it was 
stipulated that “every inhabited Dwelling-house shall, by 
the occupants of the same, be provided with one good and 
serviceable Ladder, long enough to reach from the ground 
raised, so as to give ready access to the roof; and two or 
more roof ladders suspended by iron fastenings from the 
ridge of the Roof, and reaching to the Haves, and, where 
the Chimney or Chimneys rise more than three feet from 
the Roof, a small Ladder to rest against each Chimney, of 
sufficient length to reach the top of it.... That every 
Chimney or Flue in which a Fire is commonly made shall 
from the first day of November to the first of April, in each 
and every year, be swept under the direction of the In- 
spector of Chimneys at least once in every four weeks; and 
when the same are used daily, as in kitchens and manufac- 
tories, once in every year in the same manner... . Bach 
and every owner, tenant or occupier of a Dwelling-house 
shall provide the said House with two or three good and 
serviceable leathern buckets, capable of containing three 
gallons each, which shall be hung up and exposed to view 
in the most convenient place nearest the front entrance of 
the said House, to be in readiness in the extinguishing of 
Fire”. Persons disobeying any of the regulations were 
subject to fines of from ten to forty shillings. 

In order to have someone in charge during fires, six 
“discreet and active persons”, two from each ward, were 
appointed Firewardens, and their duties were “to command 
and enforce, with the help of Constables and other Peace 
*Regulations for the Police of the Town of York, in the Home District, 

Made and Ordained in Adjourned Quarter Sessions, May 13th, 


1817—Revised and Amended in Adjourned General Sessions, 
June 218t, 1828. 
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Officers, the aid and assistance of all the male inhabitants 
of the Town between the years of 16 and 60; and to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, order, regularity and despatch in 
the lines for the supply of water; and to appoint and estab- 
lish guards for the preservation of furniture and other 
effects from injury and pillage”. To prevent anyone from 
pleading ignorance of the Firewardens’ identity, and so at- 
tempting to disobey orders, it was stipulated that each Fire- 
warden should wear as a distinguishing badge of authority 
“a white handkerchief tied on the left arm below the elbow”, 
Refusal to obey instructions subjected offenders to fines of 
twenty to forty shillings. The only bell in the town at that 
time was in St. James’ Chureh, and the alarm of fire was 
sounded by ringing this bell and by shouting, at first solo 
and then in concert, until a large number had congregated. 
‘As speedily as possible a double row of citizens was formed 
from the burning building to the Bay, or the nearest cistern 
or pump, and along one line passed buckets of water, while 
the empties returned along the other. Prior to the forma- 
tion of the first Fire Company an old pump, hauled to fires 
on a wagon, was worked by eight men, and such water as 
the bucket brigade and the carters provided was projected 
into the flames. 

In 1818 a fire-engine costing £150 was ordered from 
London, England. In 1823, three years prior to the forma- 
tion of the first organised fire brigade in York, thirty-eight 
citizens offered to serve as volunteer firemen, and among 
Ahose who enrolled were representatives of the Jarvis, Small, 
Gamble, Ridout, McNab, Sullivan and other prominent fam- 
ilies. Two years later cash prizes were offered to carters 
who earliest appeared with puncheons of water at fires, and 
this inducement was continued for over a quarter of a 
century. Among the members of the brigade organised in 
1826 were, as before, “some of the most respectable mer- 
chants and tradesmen of the town”. There were Fire- 
Engine and Hook-and-Ladder companies, each with a full 
quota of officers, and the first captain of the brigade was 
‘Thomas Carfrae, Jnr. The engine purchased at the time 
was the York, and when worked by sixteen men it could 





FEW. L, Mackenzie's] New Abnanack for the Canadian True Blues. 
1834. p. 11. 
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project a J-inch stream of water a distance of 140 fect. 
‘The engine-house of the original fire department was a two- 
storey brick building which stood on the west side of Church 
Street, between Court and Adelaide Streets. The U. E. 
Loyalist makes the following comment concerning the in- 
auguration of the fire company : ih 

“We are happy to hear a number of spirited individuals i 
are taking the necessary steps for forming themselves into 
a fire company, under the provisions of an act passed during 
the last session of Parliament, The necessity of such a 
company having been severely felt on former occasions, 
much praise is due to those who came forward to enroll 
themselves as the protectors of the property of their fellow- 
townsmen when visited by the most dreadful of all calam- 
ities.”* 

Tn the same issue some space is devoted to impressing 
upon its readers that “too much attention cannot be paid by 
the police of the town in their regulations for the preven- 
tion of fires, and particularly where the buildings are of 
wood. At the commencement of the winter season more 
especially, when stoves are put up, the greatest attention 
is necessary in the manner in which they are placed, and 
the observance of regulations which relate to them should 
be strictly enforced. In carrying such regulations into due 
effect much depends on the efficiengy of the police officer. 
In the event of fire breaking out, the offer of a premium 4 
to the person who shall bring the first puncheon of water 
has been found of infinite service”. 

Regulations similar to those adopted in 1817 were in > 
foree in 1827, except that in that year they were amended/ 
to provide for the appointment of fifteen firewardens in! 
stead of six. When the town of York became the city of >) 
Toronto in 1834 a new set of regulations came into force, 
and the number of firewardens was increased to twenty-five,“ 
—five in each of the five wards which then composed the \ 
city. Instead of the former white handkerchief, each fire- 
warden was to “have in his hand a baton or short staff with 
the words FIRE WARDEN painted thereon”, and so ac- 
coutred he was to be master of ceremonies at all conflagra~ 
tions. 
. Loyalist, June 24, 1826. 
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‘The law of 1884 contains very detailed regulations’ 
concerning stoves and stovepipes, ashes and ash-pans. The 
passing of pipes through floors, ceilings and partitions, and 
the securing of them to beams by wire, chain or iron hoop, 
are similarly regulated. Stoves must be at least twenty 
inches from partitions, and they must be furnished with 
metal ash-pans, which are to be at least four inches off the 
floor. Unused pipe-holes must be covered “with a tin or 
sheet-iron stopper”. 

The days when matches were uncommon, and when it 
was not easy to strike alight, are recalled by the regula- 
tion that “no person shall carry through any square, street 
or lane of the city, or through any yard, any lighted coals or 
wood, unless in a covered vessel made of iron or other safe 
material”. To store ashes inside or outside the home a 
“safe receptacle” must be provided, and anyone not using 
one of such a type was subject to fine. 

‘The burning of hay, straw, chips, shavings or other com- 
bustible materials shall take place only “on a damp day, 
when there is no wind; and all such fires shall be completely 
extinguished before seven o’clock in the morning from the 
first day of May to the last day of October, and before 
nine o'clock in the morning from the first day of November 
to the end of April, and the ashes or rubbish shall be re- 
moved without delay”. 

With reference to livery or other stables the law stipu- 
lated that no one shall keep or allow to be carried a lighted 
candle or lamp unless “enclosed in a lantern so constructed 
as to emit the light and prevent its communicating fire to 
any combustible materials’. Smokers were similarly 
warned that anyone “who shall smoke or have in his or her 
possession any lighted pipe or cigar in any workshop 
wherein are combustible materials, or in any stable or barn, 
shall forfeit and pay for each and every offence the sum 
of five shillings”. 

In addition to the former regulation compelling home- 
owners to have ladders, there was one added stating that 
all buildings two or more storeys high which were there- 
after erected must have “a scuttle on the roof, and a suit- 
able stairway or ladder leading to the same from the 

-'°See Upper Canada Gazette, May 22, 1834. 
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inside”. Another regulation prohibited the setting off of 
any “gunpowder, squib, rocket, or any other fireworks, or 
to fire any firearms in any part of the city”. No mention 
is made of the exemption from this rule of public holidays 
and similar celebrations, but it may be assumed that the 
rigour of the law was relaxed on such occasions. 

‘The appointment of one or more fire inspectors was also 
provided for by this Act, and their duties were “to examine 
carefully at least once in every month every house, store 
or building, and to ascertain and note any violations of any 
of the preceding sections, and to report the same to the 
Mayor or any of the Aldermen”. 

‘As in earlier regulations, the periodic sweeping of flues 
and chimneys was ordered, and fines were to be levied 
against any persons refusing a visit of the fire inspector 
every six weeks between November Ist and April 1st. 
Peculiarly enough, there was a clause stating that a person 
need not have his chimney swept if he did not wish, pro- 
vided that he was willing to pay 3d. to the inspector, and 
provided also that if a fire occurred in his home within the 
ensuing six weeks the tenant would be subject to a 40-shill- 
ing fine—eight times the penalty for a mere refusal. Even 
if the inspector swept the flue, however, the tenant was 
still subject to a 25-shilling fine if a fire occurred, so they 
got him one way or another no matter what course he fol 
lowed! i 

‘The inauguration of the city of Toronto led to numerous 
other regulations calculated to reduce the fire hazard. A 
report in 1884 suggested that it would be preferable if new 
buildings should be constructed of brick or stone; but if a 
series of wooden structures were erected the contractor 
should, if possible, make the walls between them of brick. 
Another suggestion was that persons leasing or selling lots 
might aid in fire prevention if they preferred tenants who 
would build of brick or stone, In the first year of the city 
the total expenditure for fire-fighting, including the pay- 
ment of carters for hauling water, amounted to the modest 
sum of £17 15s. 54d. 

In 1884 a number of regulations concerning the existing 
fire companies were also made. In the matter of organisa- 
tion it was stipulated that “the different engine and hook- 
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and-ladder fire companies shall be under the control and 
direction of a captain, first and second lieutenant, secretary 
and treasurer”. Those in charge were expected to have all 
apparatus in good condition at all times so that they could 
proceed immediately to every fire; though, of course, it 
must be understood that these volunteer firemen were on 
duty only on occasions of fire, and at such other times after 
working hours as they wished to practise or parade. The 
only full-time worker appears to have been a man to wash, 
clean and oil the engines and apparatus, and it is stated that 
he “will receive for such services out of the funds of the 
city the sum of twenty-five pounds annually, to be paid in 
quarterly payments by the chamberlain of the city”. 

‘An important provision in the regulations of early volun- 
teer fire companies, and what may be considered as their 
only remuneration or reward, was that each member was 
exempted “from militia duty in time of peace, from serving 
as a juryman or constable, and from all other parish or city 
offices”. There was a Common Council in the firemen’s 
organisation, and, in addition to being the ruling body, its 
members were distinguished at fires by “a white sash, to 
pass over the right shoulder and under the left arm”. The 
members of this council, as well as the firewardens and the 
officers of the various fire companies were empowered to 
demand obedience from all citizens who might be present at 
fires. : 

‘The all-important matter was to secure sufficient water, 
and the conduct of carters was therefore regulated very 
minutely. ‘There was no waterworks system, and the de- 
ficiency of the water supply allowed many a fire to threaten 
the whole town, so in 1884 it was stipulated—and similar 
rules had for some years been in force—that “every licensed 
carter in the city shall at all times provide himself with a 
good and sufficient puncheon of water for the purpose of 
conveying to fires; and on the alarm of fire being given he 
shall forthwith procure and proceed with a puncheon, of 
water to the place of fire, and shall continue to actively pro- 
vide water under the direction of, and until discharged by 
the officers in command of the engines, under a penalty of 
twenty shillings. To insure the utmost promptitude in fur- 
nishing water at fires the following premiums shall be 
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awarded to licensed carters or others: for the first puncheon 
of water brought to the fire and furnished to any of the 
engines, the sum of £1 5s. 0d.; for the second, 15s.; for the 
third, 10s.; for the fourth, 5s.; and for each puncheon after- 
wards furnished, £0 1s. 0d.” 

It was essential for carters to exercise some care in 
speeding over the rough roads of “Muddy York”, for 
William Lyon Mackenzie and his Aldermen inserted the wise 
proviso that “no carter shall be entitled to any premiums 
whose puncheon is not at least three-fourths full when de- 
livered to the engine.” Canvas covers for their barrels 
were found valuable by some carters in meeting this regula- 
tion. That the conduet of citizens at fires was not always 
above criticism may be seen from the regulation that “it 
shall be the duty of the High Bailiff or his deputy, as soon 
as possible after every fire, to report to the sitting magis- 
trate any person or persons who may have been imprisoned 
for offences committed thereat”."? 

In 1834 the Church Street fire hall was divided into three 
sections, No, 1 Engine Company occupying the south por- 
tion, No. 2 the centre, and the Hook-and-Ladder Company 
the northern part. At the south-west corner was the bell 
tower, and the bell was rung by a rope in the lower portion 
of the building. At the rear was a long one-storey shed for 
drying hose. Fifty men, two engines and 750 feet of hose 
made up the equipment of the two engine companies in the 
closing year of the town of York; while the Hook-and- 
Ladder Company, formed in April, 1831, was sixty strong. 
In 1835 a second hook-and-ladder company was organised, 
and the city voted £55 for the purchase of uniforms, 

Number 2 Engine Company resulted from the purchase 
by public subscription of a second engine, and in 1887 the 
British American Life and Fire Assurance Company 
donated a third, which went by the name British America, 
In 1839-40 a hall was built at the south-east corner of Bay 
and Temperance Streets for this engine. It was known as 
a “Montreal fore-and-aft” machine, and a full crew of twelve 
to fifteen men at each brake were in charge of its operation. 
This engine was much more powerful than the “piano” or 
“goose-neck” machine, which could accommodate only seven 


Ibid, 
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or eight men at each brake. No. 2 Company's engine was 
of the latter type, the name resulting from the fact that 
the hose was attached to a pipe curved like the neck of a 
goose, and risitig about three feet above the deck of the 
machine. A cistern or water tank with a capacity of four 
or five puncheons was attached to the rear of the engine, and 
when it was in use a suction hose was fastened to a valve 
at the rear of the machine and the other end put in the 
cistern. 

Competitions among volunteer fire brigades were fre- 
quently international in scope, and the chief stress was laid 
upon speed in reaching fires and in distance to which water 
could be projected from the hose by efficient working of 
the engines. On September 4, 1837, No. 8 Company was 
pleased to.find during a practice that the British America 
could throw water 140 feet horizontally. In December of 
the same year this Company was particularly prominent 
during the scare that Toronto experienced when William 
Lyon Mackenzie and his “Patriots” gathered at Mont- 
gomery’s Tavern on Yonge Street and seriously threatened 
to capture the city. On December 7th the fire brigade met 
for the purpose of forming a volunteer company to aid in 
resisting the invaders. A section was also formed to patrol 
the streets at night and keep order during the Rebellion, and 
it carried on until superseded by a body of 120 men enlisted 
at the suggestion of the Mayor. When Peter Matthews’ 
men set fire to the Don Bridge and adjacent buildings on 
‘Thursday, December 7, 1837, the members of the British 
America played a notable part: 

“With great spirit the members of the company started 
for the scene of action, most of them with a musket in one 
hand and the drag rope in the other; but ere their arrival 
at the building on fire the enemy had disappeared, not even 
waiting to see us, much less to fight, the heavy rumbling of 
the engine and cistern having frightened them into the be- 
lief that the cannon was on the track. On our arrival at 
the bridge our gallant captain ordered the engine into opera- 
tion, but upon reconnoitring it was found the buildings were 
beyond salvation, with the exception of the toll-house. The 
bridge was saved by pulling up some of the planks and pour- 
ing water from buckets upon the burning embers. After 
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the fire was extinguished the company again made its way 
to the station into the Market Square about 9 in the even- 
ing.” 

Remaining there as a guard for the night, No. 3 Com- 
pany was again called out by the Mayor at midnight, in- 
telligence having reached him that 61 rebels were stationed 
beyond the Don Bridge. He asked for volunteers to go with 
him and capture the enemy, and with twenty men and “the 
High Bailiff on horseback” the doughty Chief Magistrate 
marched along the Kingston Road “to the lower toll-gate, 
or the fourth mile tree”. Finding no one in the vicinity the 
detachment returned to the city, arriving about 3 a.m., and 
received hearty thanks from the Mayor, On the following 
day two members of the Company were expelled for refusal 
to take up arms in defence of the city."* 

Tt must be kept in mind that for most of the nineteenth 
century these fire companies were composed entirely of 
volunteers. The chief attractions of the organisation, apart 
from the sense of public duty, were the excitement of the 
work and the social activities connected therewith, though 
the exemption from military and other duties in time of 
peace was no doubt pleasing to some members. Annual 
festivals at which the men paraded in uniform amid the 
applause of their friends, competitions with brigades from 
other towns, suppers, social evenings and grand balls,— 
all of these activities contributed greatly to the social life 
of a large number of people; and there were occasions, too, 
when a ministrel show or some other theatrical venture 
would be undertaken by thé members of the brigade. There 
was a feeling of camaraderie in firemen’s organisations that 
led to much wholesome rivalry between companies; and in 
some towns it was more than suggested that a spirit of 
bravado was responsible for many of the incendiary fires 
which were common almost everywhere. But in general 
the public spirit and self-sacrifice of fire-fighters has been 
a noted characteristic, and it is as true today among 

permanent civic employees as it was among the volunteers. 
Processions were characteristic of the times, and the 














The Minute Book of the British American Company is quoted at 
considerable length in J. Ross Robertson: Landmarks of To 
‘ronto, 1894-1914, Vol. II, pp. 568 et. seq. 
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Fire Brigade always took a prominent part. In June, 1838, 
the officers of the three fire companies met at Baker's Black 
Swan Inn to make arrangements for a firemen’s procession 
on Queen Victoria’s Coronation Day, June 28th. It was 
there agreed that the British American Fire Engine Com. 
pany (No. 3) should lead, the Hook-and-Ladder Company 
be placed second, and the Toronto Company bring up the 
rear. The minute book of the British America describes 
that on the 28th “the hydraulic engine owned by Watkins 
and Harris, hardware merchants, King Street, drawn by a 
horse and having a handsome flag upon it, came up, when 
the Company, preceded by the assistant engineer No. 1, 
Richard Woodsworth, with the engine, drawn by four 
horses, with banner and flags of a splendid description, pro- 
ceeded to the City Hall, in front of which they were joined 
by the other fire companies, and after being arranged by the 
Chief Engineer, accompanied by the united bands of the 
Queen’s Foresters and Rangers, proceeded down King Street 
to Berkeley”, .. . . and so over the chief streets until the 
City Hall was again reached. Here, “leaving the machines 
in front, they repaired to the Council Room, where a colla- 
tion was being prepared for them by the stewards, of which 
they partook and then withdrew to their respective quarters, 
the display being considered one of the most gratifying the 
citizens of this place ever witnessed.” 

On the 18th of July following, a similar parade was held 
as part of the reception accorded to Lord and Lady Durham. 
The cortége proceeded to the Parliament Buildings, “the 
steps being carpeted, and a crimson chair of state awaiting 
his reception”. About 10,000 persons were present on this 
occasion, “the most numerous and splendid display ever 
made in the city”. On the following day another procession 
was organised to give the Governor a send-off. As on the 
previous day, the members of the City Council and of the 
National Societies of St. Patrick, St. George and St. Andrew 
joined the fire companies in honouring the Earl of Durham, 
and at 8 o'clock “they proceeded to and lined Mr. Brown’s 
new wharf, east of the foot of Scott Street”, and there 
awaited the arrival of the party. As usual upon such oc- 
casions there was a long wait, but at five the official party 
1bid., p., 512. 
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approached the wharf and the boat, “when a most violent 
thunderstorm suddenly coming on drenched such as could 
not get shelter, and prevented the Earl from addressing the 
spectators”. The cheers of the citizens, however, followed 
him far out into the Bay."* 

The importance attached to appearances in these fire- 
men’s processions was very great. The Cobourg Brigade 
sported a “parade machine” which cost $1,500, but was of 
no value apart from the admiration it engendered on gala 
days; while in 1842 the Toronto British America Company 
resolved to purchase “a carved and gilt lion for the use of 
the Company on procession days, in consequence of the de- 
sire to be in possession of a lion of their own without the 
difficulty of procuring one for processions similar to the 
last, by being under obligation of borrowing from Mr. 
Parkiss or any other person”.'® 

The by-laws which early fire companies passed to regu- 
late the conduct of members are of considerable interest. 
As an example may be taken the regulations in force in 
No. 8 Engine Company in 1837. It was usual to meet one 
evening in each month, and any absentees were fined 2s. 6d., 
or if merely late, 1s. 8d. Sickness, or absence from the city 
‘on business, were the only recognised excuses. The fines 
went to a general fund which was drawn upon for such pur- 
poses as the majority approved, and any member failing to 
pay a forfeit was expelled. Simila fines were levied for dis- 
obedience at meetings or at fires; while “any member found 
guilty of smoking or swearing at any meeting of the com- 
pany shall be fined one shilling for the first offence, two 
for the second, and expelled for the third”. Similarly any 
member appearing at engine practice or on duty without 
his fire-hat was subject to fine. A typical regular meeting 
of firemen is that described by the minute-book of this com- 
pany for June 4, 1838: 

“On Monday, June 4th, 1838, the Company met at half- 
past six o’elock, called the roll, and took out the machine 
to King Street, where, having some hogsheads of water 
ready, the force was tried over the Commercial Bank. It 
was found that the machine worked well, throwing fully 20 
feet over the tops of the chimneys of that high building. 
MIbid. s81bid. 
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After trying her satisfactorily they returned to the engine 
house and collected twenty shillings in fines”.** 

In 1838 there was a reorganization of the various fire 
companies. ‘Those men who wished to continue as members 
of the brigade had first to report to the City Council before 
they were considered eligible, whereupon they could choose 
which fire company they wished to join. The reorganisa- 
tion was necessary because of dissension in the Brigade, 
probably caused by the ill-feeling aroused during the late 
Rebellion. ‘Thomas Harris was placed in charge of the new 
brigade. 

In 1842 Fire Company No. 4 was organised and equipped 
with a “goose-neck” machine. Three years later the Fire- 
men’s Benefit Society was established with the object of 
providing for firemen disabled at fires, or, in the event of 
their death, in some measure compensating their widows 
and children. This was the period of the first waterworks 
in Toronto, but the pipes were so small and the hydrants so 
few and so unproductive of water that an almost entire de- 
pendence was placed upon the carters and their water pun- 
cheons. The average puncheon would hold sixty to eighty 
gallons—about three times the capacity of a flour barrel, 

‘The Toronto waterworks was in operation in 1843, but 
sufficient progress had been made by 1842 to cause the 
British America Company to write a letter to the Chief En- 
gineer advising him that the hydrants should be increased 
to provide an adequate supply of water at fires, In 1847 the 
deficient hydrant service led the same company to suggest 
to the city that “the so-called waterworks, for which the 
citizens are taxed so heavily, are in general of little service 
in case of fire, and might with advantage to the safety of 
the inhabitants be at once shut up”. It was suggested that 
unless by some means the Company could not be compelled 
to live up to their obligations in that respect “the mem- 
bers of the fire company cannot be expected to remain 
associated in the service”."7 

In the same year the Fire and Water Committee of the 
City Council suggested that the service provided was worse 
than useless at fires, since the arrangement with the Com- 
pany “had considerably enhanced the danger by leading the 
HIbid., p. 610. "Ibid, pp. 512-3, 
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BURNING OF THE GOODERHAM MILL, OcroBER 26, 1869 


For over a century the Gooderham & Worts’ establishment—at first 
fa grist mill, then a distillery—has been located on the same site. 


Conadian Iiustrated News. 


AN ALARM OF FIRE IN THE EIGHTIES 


While public executions have long since come to an end, fires still 
remain notable spectacles, though modern fire-fighting equipment has 
rendered unlikely a repetition of the great conflagrations of the past. 





History of the Toronto Fire Department 


THE ToRoNTO Fire DEPARTMENT IN 1897 


Shakspeare Rossin ‘Toronto 
‘tan 


cine 
House Chambers 
Rossin House Fire, Novemper 22, 1862 


In 1833-4 John Cotter’s New British Coffee House was erected on the 
site, Hllah's Hotel and the Rossin House (since 1909 the Prince 
George Hotel) round out a century of social life on the corner, 
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citizens to the entertainment of a deceptive dependence on 
a source of supply which had in almost every instance 
proved defective”. One example will suffice. In the second 
week of January, 1848, there was a serious fire on Yonge 
Street, and in describing it the Examiner remarked: “As 
usual, the fire engines, although on the ground, were of no 
use for about a quarter of an hour. No water could be had 
at the hydrants, and when it did come it was insufficient to 
supply one engine... . The waterworks are justly re- 
garded as a public nuisance instead of being a benefit”."* 
‘At that time the Fire Brigade delivered an ultimatum stat- 
ing that they would all resign if the system was not im- 
proved; some of them even suggested a march upon the 
Waterworks and the destruction of the plant. ‘Three weeks 
later Rennie’s Tavern was burned, but for an hour no water 
could be obtained from the Church Street hydrant, only 
the proximity of the fire to the Bay enabling a plentiful 
supply. 

In the years just previous to the establishment of the 
Waterworks the annual cost of having carters haul water 
to fires averaged a little more than £100 a year. During 
1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842 a total of £419 16s. 3d. was ex- 
pended for this service. When the Waterworks opened in 
1843 the city agreed to pay £250 for the hydrants, or “fire- 
plugs” as they were early called. As carters, of whom there 
were fifty-seven-in that year, had’still to be relied upon to 
provide puncheons of water, the total expense per year for 
having water supplied at fires was about £400 during the 
period 1843-1847. ‘The puncheon supply system continued 
until 1861, and prizes of four, three, two and one dollar were 
awarded to the first four carters reaching a fire with a 
loaded puncheon, while a “York shilling” (124c.) was paid 


The Eeaminer, January 12, 1848. Tt was not unusual for Mr. 
Furniss, owner of the waterworks, to appear at fires and tell 
the citizens in no uncertain terms that they were getting all 
the hydrant service the city was willing to pay for. In early 
years there was no pressure in the hydrants after nightfall, 
and the entire supply of water was afforded by the cartmen. 
‘An illuminating description of a fire under these circumstances 
in 1847 may be found in Patrick Slater's The Yellow Briar. 
1933. pp. 0-52. Racing carters—many of them drunk,— 
volunteer firemen pitching house furnishings out of upper 
windows, the odd dishonest citizen scurrying home with what 
he could pick up, even the pumping equipment in flames—no 
wonder a fire long remained the most exciting public spectacle! 
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for every additional arrival. When a carter reached the 
fire with his cask he was given a round disc of tin or lead, 
On the disc was marked the number of the company which 
issued it, and upon its presentation to the proper official the 
bearer received his money. At times it was usual to pay 
cartmen on a time basis after the prize-winners were de- 
cided. Some carters were always in readiness for a race 
to a fire, keeping a full puncheon on their wagons both day 
and night. Concerning these good old days, C. C. Taylor 
recalled the prevalence of fires at week-ends: 

“Tt was very remarkable that about this time scarcely 
a Saturday or Sunday night passed without a fire taking 
place. Some said they occurred opportunely on these nights, 
because everybody was at liberty, and, the firemen being 
volunteers, their occupations were not interfered with; 
and this, as a way to relieve the monotony that prevailed 
over everything, had led to the wilful acts of incendiarism 
which undoubtedly took place, but which were all overruled 
for the growth and general improvement of the city. 

“The fire brigade in 1850 consisted of four engine com- 
panies, two hook-and-ladder and one hose’ company, Mr. 
Ashfield being then the chief engineer. ‘The old hand- 
engines were not very powerful, and, when the firemen grew 
tired at the pumping, the law compelled any bystanders to 
‘lend an hand’; while many were willing, many more could 
be seen taking their departure when there was a prospect of 
a ‘draft’ for active service. 

“There were some remarkable instances of destruction 
of property, one of which the writer distinctly remembers. 
A fire took place in a frame building on King Street, one 
door from the corner of Yonge, then occupied by Messrs. 
Betley & Kay. The flames from the wooden building were 
driven by an easterly wind into the millinery and mantle 
room over the store of Betley & Kay. On the arrival of the 
firemen the fine windows were immediately smashed in with 
axes, when the door might have served as well; and when 
the fire was extinguished it was found that a number of 
fine silk velvet mantles had been placed at the door of the 
room to prevent the water from spreading to other parts of 
the building.” 

196, C. Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. p. 69. 
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Mrs. Anna Jameson, an observant traveller who spent 
some months in Toronto in 1837, was similarly impressed 
by the attitude of indifference which many of the inhabi- 
tants affected towards fires. She was assured that “what- 
ever might be the private loss or suffering, a fire was always 
a public benefit in Toronto—a good brick house was sure 
to arise in the place of a wooden one”.** However that might 
be in theory, few fires were ever a benefit to individuals in 
a day when fire insurance was unusual. In May, 1858, as 
a result of the great number of fires which were continually 
occurring, the Mayor called a special meeting of the Council 
to consider means of more effectively preserving citizens’ 
property from destruction. It was resolved to organise a 
volunteer night patrol throughout the city, and to offer 
$1,500 reward for the apprehension and conviction of in- 
cendiaries. - 

A primitive means of spreading the news of fire was 
long in use in Toronto. Even in 1846 the bells to be rung 
in case of fire were the two in St. James’ Cathedral, and it 
is announced in a publication that the key to the church 
may be obtained “at W. Atkinson, Esq.’s, City Buildings, 
and at the Police Station, West Market Place”. It is rather 
remarkable that any such antiquated and uncertain means 
of notifying the public should have been used at such a late 
date, but perhaps the town crier or bellman (for Toronto 
had one-in imitation of the custom prevalent in the Old 
Land) aided in spreading the alarm, though a citizen who 
remembered him recalled that his “principal duty seemed 
to be to call out the names and give a description of lost 
children and animals”. 

Among fire regulations enacted in Toronto in 1850 was 
one requesting permission from Council prior to the erection 
of foundries, blacksmith shops or steam engines; while the 
manufacture of varnish, fireworks or other combustible 
materials was similarly controlled. Steamers in dock had 
to have screens over their smokestacks to prevent the eseape 
of sparks, and the Mayor directed a surveyor to examine 
2Anna Jameson: Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. 

1838, Vol. I, p. 111. 
‘Brown's Toronto City and Home District Directory, 1846-7, p. 2 


SW. H, Pearson: Recollections and Records of Toronto of Old. 1914, 
Dp. 124, 
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“all fireplaces, hearths, ovens, boilers, furnaces, or any place 
where fires were made or kept”. It was also stated that no 
person might keep more than twenty-eight pounds of gun- 
powder in one place for more than 48 hours, unless it was 
in an approved powder magazine. 

‘These regulations followed closely upon the great fire 
of 1849, a conflagration of such magnitude that firemen and 
citizens despaired of being able to stop it. The fire com- 
menced early in the afternoon of April 7th at Covey’s 
Tavern, in the centre of the Frederick, Nelson (Jarvis), 
‘Adelaide and King block. There was a strong north wind, 
and the efforts of carters and bucket. brigades availed but 
little when the chief fire-engine broke down. The total 
loss exceeded £100,000, and only a comparatively small 
amount of insurance was carried by the owners. The City 
Hall was among the many buildings destroyed, and one man, 
Mr. Watson, publisher of the Upper Canada Gazette, lost his 
life while trying to save manuscripts in the Patriot office. 
In describing the destruction of St. James’ Church, Dr. 
Scadding states that the open space around it did more than 
anything else to check the fire as it rolled irresistibly west- 
ward: 

“The energies of the local fire brigade of the day had 
never been so taxed as they were on that memorable oc- 
casion. Aid from steam-power was then undreamt-of. 
Simultaneous outbursts of flame from numerous widely- 
separated spots had utterly disheartened everyone, and had 
caused a general abandonment of effort to quell the con- 
flagration. Then it was that the open space about St. 
James’ Church saved much of the town from destruction. 

“To the west the whole sky was, as it were, a vast 
canopy of meteors streaming from the east. The church 
itself was consumed, but the flames advanced no further. 
‘A burning shingle was seen to become entangled in the 
luffer-boards of the belfry, and slowly to ignite the wood- 
work there: from a very minute start at that point, a stream 
of fire soon began to rise—soon began to twine itself about 
the upper stages of the tower, and to climb nimbly up the 
steep slope of the spire, from the summit of which it then 
shot aloft into the air, speedily enveloping and overtopping 
the golden cross that was there. 
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“At the same time the flames made their way downwards 
within the tower, till the internal timbers of the roofing 
over the main body of the building were reached. There, 
in the natural order of things, the fire readily spread; and 
the whole interior of the church, in the course of an hour, 
was transformed, before the eyes of a bewildered multitude 
looking powerlessly on, first into a vast ‘burning fiery 
furnace’, and then, as the roof collapsed and fell, into a 
confused chaos of raging flame. 

“The heavy gilt cross at the apex of the spire came down 
with a crash, and planted itself in the pavement of the prin- 
cipal entrance below, where the steps, as well as the inner 
walls of the base of the tower, were bespattered far and 
wide with the molten metal of the great bell. 

“While the work of destruction was going fiercely and 
irrepressibly on, the Public Clock in the belfry, Mx. Draper’s 
gift to the town, was heard to strike the hour as usual, and 
the quarters thrice, exercising its functions and haviig its 
appointed say amidst the sympathies, not loud but deep, of 
those who watched its doom; bearing its testimony, like a 
martyr at the stake, in calm and unimpassioned strain, up 
to the very moment of time when the deadly element 
touched its vitals.”** 

In 1856 there were the following six fire companie: 

No. 1. Phoenix Company—29 men, at Court Street Hall. 
(One member, J-C. Steele, died March 20, 1984, aged 96.) 

No. 2. Rescue Company—29 men, at Court Street Hall. 

No. 8. British America Company—30 men, stationed at 
the Bay Street Hall. 

No. 4. Victoria Company—-17 men, St. Patrick's Market. 

No. 5. Deluge. Company—24 men, stationed at the 
Berkeley Street Hall. 

No. 6. Provincial Company—85 men, at Bay Street Hall. 

In addition to these engine companies there was the 
Hook-and-Ladder Company, comprising 23 men and sta- 
tioned at the Court Street Hall; and the Hose Company, 
with 45 men at the Bay Street Hall. The total number of 
firemen was 227, in addition to the Chief and the engineers. 
In 1857-8 a Boys’ Hose Company was attached to Phoenix 
Company, George McConkey being boy captain and John 
Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1873. pp. 172-3. 
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Ross Robertson first lieutenant. The annual loss from fire 
was not usually very great, the total in 1856 being but 
£12,376. 

‘An interesting commentary on the condition of Toronto 
streets at that time is seen in the practice of running the 
fire-engines on the sidewalks, which were at least some- 
what smoother. When in 1858 a fireman was run over and 
killed during this procedure it was decided to impose a fine 
of $5 on any company proceeding faster than a walk when 
returning from a fire, though it appears for some time to 
have been considered that any means to attain speed on 
the outward journey was excusable. In 1860 the Hose Com- 
pany was divided into two, and largely in the expectation 
that the twenty men in each section might more readily be 
prevented from using the sidewalks. 

In the late fifties the era of hand fire-engines was draw- 
ing to a close in Toronto, though smaller centres of popul- 
ation could not so quickly substitute the steam engine. At 
the time of the Provincial Exhibition of 1858 the large bri- 
gade necessary for the operation of hand engines represent- 
ed the peak of effectiveness and prestige for the days of 
yolunteer fire companies. A notable parade was held at 
that time in Toronto, and the fire brigades of London, Hamil- 
ton and Cobourg were invited to participate in the fire- 
men’s demonstration. Led by the band of the Toronto Fire 
Brigade, the procession was formed on Duke Street and 
proceeded vid Frederick, King, York, Front, Yonge and 
Queen to Bathurst Street. Behind the band was James 
Ashfield, Chief Engineer, and his deputies; whereupon fol- 
lowed in order: 

Hook-and-Ladder Company. 
No. 1 Phoenix Company. 
London Fire Brigade. 

No. 2 Rescue Company. 
No. 3 British America Company. 
Mullvaney’s Brass Band. 
Hamilton Fire Brigade. 
No. 4 Victoria Company. 
No. 5 Deluge Company. 

No. 6 Provincial Company. 
Cobourg Fire Brigade. 
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Gaily caparisoned horses drawing engines profusely 
decorated, floating banners preceding each company, and 
the scarlet coats of the men, combined with the music of the 
bands to make the parade a colourful event which, with a 
torehlight procession in the evening, merited the comment 
in the press that the parades were “the grandest things of 
the sort that have evér taken place in Toronto”. 

Hand engines drawn to the fires by the men continued 
in constant use until 1861, the last one, the Phoenix, being 
sold to Oakville in that year. Although a committee recom- 
mended the purchase of steam engines in 1858, it was not 
until 1861 that two were bought at a cost of $6,000, of 
which one-third was donated by an insurance company. In 
later years, when these machines had outlived their useful- 
ness, a junk dealer purchased the two for $30, while instead 
they might have been preserved for the historical educa- 
tion of later generations. 

‘The change to steam fire-engines greatly decreased the 
number of men needed in the fire brigade. In 1862 there 
were only two fire stations, each with an engine, and the 
force, little more than one-sixth of the strength of the bri- 
gade of 1858, included the following men: 1 chief engineer, 
1 assistant engineer, 17 branchmen, 11 hook-and-ladder 
men, 1 bugler, 2 engineers of steam fire-engines, 2 firemen, 
2 drivers of hose carts, and 1 driver of hook-and-ladder 
truck; and the brigade had seven horses to pull the various 
engines and carts. It will be evident, therefore, that the 
heyday of the volunteer fire companies ended with the pur- 
chase of steam fire-engines, though some features of the old 
brigade were retained for over a decade longer. 

In 1862, also, $2,000 was voted for the construction of 
tanks in various parts of the city, in order to afford a more 
adequate supply of water to extinguish fires. Twenty-eight 
tanks were erected during the year, and more added from 
time to time. In 1866 there were fifty-five fires in Toronto, 
and 750,000 gallons of water was used by the fire brigade 
at a cost of $11 per 1,000 gallons. Of the eighty-five 
hydrants in the city at the time twelve were useless be- 
cause the pipes connecting them were too small for the pur- 
pose, or the hydrants were too far distant from the large 
water mains to provide an effective supply. The problem 
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was long one of the Council’s chief sources of worry. The 
Fire Chief seized every available opportunity to belittle the 
service supplied by the Waterworks Company, and in his 
report in 1867 observed that municipal tanks, private cis- 
terns and the Bay had frequently to be called into com- 
mission to supplement what little the hydrants could be 
forced to give. Undoubtedly Toronto's experiences with 
private companies in their effort to provide public utilities 
have been the most important factor in arousing such strong 
support for municipal ownership of such services. But the 
equipment of the fire brigade itself was not in every respect 
up-to-date. In the Chief Engineer's report concerning the 
year 1866 there is the following paragraph commenting on 
the crude method of sending in an alarm: 

“Phe bells in use for the purpose of giving alarm on 
occasions of fire in this city are not as effective as formerly, 
when the city could not boast of as many extensive blocks 
of high buildings as at present. There is no lookout or 
watch kept at any of the engine or fire-alarm stations, and 
it often happens that fires occur for which some of the 
principal bells are not rung at all. Along with this it may 
be noticed that there are many parts of the city in which, 
should a fire break out, a messenger, to convey the intelli- 
gence to the nearest engine or alarm station, may have to 
travel nearly two miles; and before reaching it, saying noth- 
ing of the shortest time possible to get the engines and other 
apparatus to the place of fire, the building where the fire 
originated, with all its contents, together with other pro- 
perty adjacent thereto, may have been wholly destroyed.”** 

‘At this time (1867) the Council passed a by-law provid- 
ing for the reward of distinguished conduct at fires, and for 
pecuniary assistance to widows and orphans of firemen killed 
in the discharge of their duty. No change was for some 
years made in the fire-alarm system, but in 1871 the 
21A Jarge amount of valuable information. concerning Toronto's fires 

‘dnd freighters was collected by John Ross Robertson, and 
Spears in Volume Il of his Landmarks of Toronto.’ The 
Giteial History of the Toronto Fire Department (1922) is de- 
ficient in that it goes back only to 1820; but it contains many 


details of the personnel and organization down through the 
Years, and particularly of the modern brigade. There are also 


jumerous illustrations depicting fires, engines, and members 
of the department, 
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“electric telegraph” method was successfully demonstrated, 
an alarm being communicated in twenty seconds. In the 
next few years the electric alarms were greatly developed. 

In 1871, also, four new engine houses were opened, and the 
fire department was considered the aeme of perfection and 
efficiency. Only the engineers and firemen were continu- 
ously on duty, all the other members of the brigade pur- 
suing their usual vocations except when fires occurred; in 
fact they attended fires only when it suited their conveni- 
ence, though they received $125 a year for their services. 

It was soon seen, however, that Montreal’s permanent. 
force of firemen was worthy of imitation, and it was de- / 
cided in 1874 that 86 men should comprise the department// 
a change that added $12,000 a year to the expenditure for 
fire protection, making the total annual cost $39,916. All 
part-time members were dropped, and two electricians were 
included among the thirty-six employees, while horses with 
drivers were furnished by contract; but in 1891 twenty- 
eight horses were purchased by the city. By 1885 the 
electric fire alarm system had been greatly extended, 154 — 
boxes being located in various parts of the city. In thé 
same year the brigade answered 208 calls, and the new 
chemical truck was effective in extinguishing seventeen fires 
without the help of other equipment. 

In 1895, during the Osgoodby. office building fire, thes. 
first use of a life-net saved three persons from certain 
death. Had such a net been available four days earlier, on 
January 6th, when a fire originating in the Globe office 
destroyed several buildings, the life of Fire Chief Richard 
‘Ardagh would not have been lost as a result of a forty-foot 
jump that he was compelled to make from a burning ware- 
house. The series of bad fires during this year led to the 
strengthening of the force to 182 officers and men, divided 
into sixteen sections. The equipment included three steam 
engines and a water tower, a double-cylinder chemical 
engine, a combination chemical fire-engine, five hook-and- 
ladder trucks, one aerial turntable hook-and-ladder truck, 
eleven single-hose carts and wagons, four two-horse hose 
wagons and thirty-six horses. 

Toronto's greatest fire commenced during the night of 
‘April 19, 1904, when property valued at $10,000,000 was 
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destroyed. This fire, which swept through the Front Street 
business section, continued to burn for two weeks, but was 
stopped at the Queen’s Hotel, though it appeared for a time 
as if the entire city might be destroyed. The ruins left in 
the wake of the fire were prominent on Front Street for 
many years, particularly on the sites of the present Union 
Station and Custom House. 

‘The fire department under Chief Sinclair which pro- 
teets the Toronto of today costs $2,000,000 annually to main. 
tain, and in addition an extra $1,000,000 is necessary to pro- 
vide for water and the use of hydrants. ‘This seems a great 
expense when compared with the $71 spent for the purpose 
in the first year of the city, the $3,100 which maintained 
the volunteer brigade of 1848, or the $7,520 which it re- 
quired in 1861; but it must be remembered that there is 
a permanent fire-fighting force of 697 men, as well as 34 
fire-halls and extensive modern equipment to be kept in a 
high state of efficiency. Insurance companies rate the 
Toronto fire department among the best on the continent, 
and fires of the magnitude of the great conflagrations of 
other days are now highly improbable. 

















CHAPTER XII 


THE Pouce Force 


THE two or three hundred inhabitants of the town of York 
at the commencement of the nineteenth century included 
a large proportion of soldiers, and, it would appear, a con- 
siderable number of evil-disposed persons whose activities 
necessitated continual vigilance on the part of honest 
citizens. The various types of officials appointed by the, 
Court of Quarter Sessions or at the annual town-meeting 
did not include police as such, though poundkeepers, fence- 
viewers and other officers were in charge of the enforce- 
ment of regulations in their particular fields of activity. 
Among his other duties Sheriff Alexander Macdonell per- 
formed the office of policeman, and arrested those suspected 
of crimes; and all officials were frequently aided in law en- 
forcement by private citizens. 

In 1800 Chief Justice Elmsley presided over the Court 
of King’s Bench, and he was assisted by Mr. Justice Powell 
and Mr. Justice Alcock. Minor cases were dealt with by the 
magistrates, who were William Jarvis and William Will- 
cocks, and it would appear that they had many crimes and 
misdemeanours to deal with. Charges of assault and battery 
were common in a day when fighting was a popular diver- 
sion; but we will hope that the case of Jesse Updegraff, who 
“Damned the King and used other disrespectful Language”, 
was an isolated instance. The Gazette contains numerous 
notices of robberies, even the magistrates and high officials 
being the victims on some occasions. In the issue of June 5, 
1802, Mr. Justice Aleock offers $40 reward for the conviction 
of the person who stole from his “farm near the Garrison a 
number of iron teeth from two harrows”. He states that 
the culprit was thought to have been a deserter from the 
garrison, who had sold the teeth to two blacksmiths in 
York? 











iMinates of the Court of General Quarter Sessions, April 9, 1811, 
‘Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1932, p. 176. 
“Upper Canada Gazette, June 5, 1802. 
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In 1803 Peter Russell offered five guineas reward for the 
apprehension of the thieves who stole from his barn near 
the town “a turkey hen, with her brood of six half-grown 
young ones”;* while Magistrate Jarvis announced that he 
would pay $50 for information leading to the conviction 
of the persons who stole from his “improved grounds” a 
number of fruit trees.‘ John McGill once had a quantity of 
onions and melons stolen from his garden, while Sarah Me- 
Bride missed “a fine ruffled shirt” from her house. 

The punishments of the time were, as in Europe, very 
severe. The death penalty was in force for a large number 
of crimes, including forgery and counterfeiting. In 1800 
a man was executed in York for forging a note, and it is 
recorded that “with unparalleled fortitude he approached 
the place of execution; and to the last appeared much re- 
signed to his unhappy fate”." Two years earlier, in Novem- 
ber, 1798, a man was sentenced to be burned in the hand 
for grand larceny,’ the law as to branding being part of 
the English criminal code adopted in Upper Canada on the 
formation of the province, though in 1802 branding was 
abolished in Canada except for manslaughter. Whipping 
was a common punishment for petty larceny, while in 
August, 1801, a thief was banished from Upper Canada for 
seven } * Until the construction of the Asylum in 1846 











no special provision was made for “lunatic persons”. If 
they were violently insane they were confined in the jail, 
but all the other types of mental aberration were merely 
ignored, and the unfortunate persons so afflicted remained 
at home or wandered about the town as they or their rela- 
tives saw fit, 

The old English punishment of standing in the pillory 
was also in vogue in early York. Elizabeth Ellis was sen- 
%Mbid., August 20, 1803. 

‘Ibid., May 10, 1800, 

“Ibid., May 17, 1800. 

*See Tbid., November 17 and December 1, 1798, 

"bid, August 29, 1801. For many details of old-time punishments 
and the procedure of criminal courts both in England and 
Upper Canada see J. Hdmund Jones: Pioneer. Crimes and 
Punishments in Toronto and the Home District. 1924. In the 
publications of many: learned societies may be found essays 


on particular criminal cases by that versatile and indefatigable 
writer, the Hon, Mr. Justice William R, Riddell. 
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tenced in 1804 to six months’ imprisonment, and in addition 
“to stand in the pillory twice during the said imprisonment, 
on two different market days, opposite the Market-House 
in the town of York, for the space of two hours each time”.* 
Probably the first stocks wore out, for in July, 1811, it is 
recorded in the minutes of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
that the magistrates decided to employ a carpenter “to make 
Moveable Stocks that will confine two Persons at once, and 
when coinpleted that they be erected where a Majority of 
the Magistrates of this Town may think most proper”’.’ 
Stocks remained in the market-place until 1834, when, with 
the whipping-post, they were destroyed during a riot oc- 
casioned by the particularly wild elections during the year 
of the creation of the city of Toronto. 

Tn connection with the last use of the stocks, in 1834, a 
writer describes that Mayor William Lyon Mackenzie, 
“caused considerable ill-feeling by causing a drunken woman 
to be placed therein, after they had practically been unused 
for some time. A woman of notorious character was 
prought before the Mayor, charged with drunkenness, and 
he, during the hearing of the case, made some remarks 
not very complimentary, when she, stooping down in the 
dock, took off one of her wet and muddy shoes, and flung 
it at him as he sat upon the bench; for this, and her abusive 
language to him, he ordered her to be placed in the stocks. 
"These stocks were not after the common English model for 
confining the feet alone, but confined the feet, head and 
arms of the offender, and are well remembered by many 
of the citizens of today (1877). Mr. J. H. Rogers, furrier, 
King Street East, relates many boyish incidents in con- 
nection with the now extinct mode of punishment. One 
celebrity who was a well-known drunkard, and who, after 
indulging in his cups, appeared to have a particular ani- 
mosity against all boys, on one occasion found himself con- 
fined in the cumbrous frame. The news soon spread over 
the place; the boys, jubilant at having the opportunity of 
paying off old scores, congregated around him, jeered, 
laughed at, and derided him, and finally painted his face. 
sQuoted in Henry Seadding: Toronto, of Old. 1873. p. 42. 

"instes of July 13, 1811, Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1982. 
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We are informed that being unable to use his arms and 
feet, he used his tongue all the more freely in reply to the 
Jeers levelled at him by the youngsters, and when the crown- 
ing indignity of paint was put upon him he retaliated by 
gripping with his mouth the painter’s hand and giving him 
painful proof that sharp teeth are worse than strong 
blows”.** 

From time to time local laws and regulations were 
adopted by the town-meeting. Those concerning ‘fire pre- 
vention and road maintenance will be dealt with elsewhere, 
but a number of a miscellaneous character may be men- 
tioned here. On March 8, 1800, the annual meeting was 
held at Abner Miles’ Tavern, and after the election of the 
usual municipal officials matters of general interest to the 
inhabitants were discussed. The regulations adopted on 
these occasions show how primitive and how rural were 
conditions in early York. One deals with that old English 
custom of allowing hogs to be scavengers and garbage col- 
lectors: 

“It is agreed by a majority of the inhabitants of the town 
that no hogs, of any description, shall be allowed to run at 
large within the limits of the city, from and after the first 
day of May next ensuing, and it is further agreed by a 
majority that every person or persons shall be liable to pay 
the sum of five shillings lawful currency for each time, and 
for each hog found running at large. It is further agreed 
that all persons who keep hogs shall cause them to be 
marked, which mark shall be registered with the town 
clerk.” 

In April of the same year a notice signed by T. Ridout, 
C.P., announces that anyone obstructing the streets by piles 
of wood and stone, or by digging pits, will be prosecuted.’? 
‘Two years later the law with respect to hogs was amended 
by the following resolution of the inhabitants at the annual 
town-meeting, held on March Ist at Myles and Playter’s 
Hotel 

“With respect to hogs (under three months old) run- 
ning at large in the country it was voted by a majority that 








WJ, Timperlake: Illustrated Toronto, Past and Present. 1877. pp. 96-1. 
uUpper Canada Gazette, March 8, 1800, 
21bid., April 12, 1800. 
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they should be at liberty to run at large without yokes. 
And in the town it was agreed that all hogs shall have 
liberty to run at large, provided they be yoked and ringed, 
but if found without a lawful yoke and ring to the nose, 
shall be subject to impoundage until the owner pays one 
dollar for each hog. This restriction to commence on the 
Ast day of May next.’"* 

At a later meeting it was decided “that all lawful fences 
shall be the height of five feet, and that there shall be 
no space through the fence of more than four inches”. 
This appears to have been a matter of considerable import- 
ance in early York, for thefts were quite common, and men 
would even break down fences to revenge a grudge, or per- 
haps merely for the amusement. The following advertise- 
ment, signed by Robert Gray, the Solicitor-General, ap- 
peared in the Gazette under the heading “$20 Reward”: 

“Twenty dollars reward will be paid by the subscriber 
to any person who will discover the man who is so depraved 
and lost to every sense of social duty as to cut with an axe 
or knife the withes which bound some of the fence round 
the late Chief Justice's farm on Yonge Street, and to throw 
down the said fence. Independent of the said inducement 
it is the duty of every good member of society to endeavour 
to find out who the character is that can be guilty of such 
an infamous act, in order that he may be brought to 
justice’ : 

In 1802 a number of recommendations of a nature 
similar to those adopted by the town-meeting were pre- 
sented by the Grand Jury. One was that taverns should 
not sell intoxicating liquors or allow disorderly behaviour 
on the Sabbath, particularly during the hours of divine ser- 
vice. The Grand Jury also considered that the butchers of 
York “should be obliged to bury the garbage and useless 
offal of their slaughtered cattle, or to remove from the 
town or otherwise cispose of the same, so that it may cease 
to be (what it now is) a public nuisance”. They suggested 
in addition that “joiners, cabinet-makers, carpenters and 
other descriptions of workers in wood, by whose trade shav- 
24]bid., March 6, 1802, 

MIbid., July 9, 1803, 
Le[bid., July 23, 1803. 
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ings are made, should be obliged to burn or otherwise de- 
stroy the same on the Wednesdays and Saturdays of every 
week, at or about the hours of sunset”."* 

In 1817 an important change was made in law enforce- 
ment when the Legislature passed a bill entitled “An Act 
to Establish a Police in the Towns of York, Sandwich and 
Amherstburg.” It provided that the magistrates assembled 
in Quarter Sessions might make such prudential rules and 
regulations as deemed expedient concerning paving, light- 
ing, maintaining and improving streets, the regulation of 
the assize of bread, and, in general, the abating of any 
nuisances that might arise. Powers were granted to enforce 
local laws relating to the running at large of cattle and 
swine, the inspection of weights and measures, and the 
supervision of fire companies. 

With relation to York it was specifically stated in this 
Act that the beach east of Russell’s Creek and the carriage- 
way in front of the town were to be considered as a part 
of the town, and subject to police regulation. The magis- 
trates were given authority to raise by assessment from 
all property holders a sum not exceeding £100 in any one 
year for the purchase of fire engines, buckets, etc., and also 
to impose fines on any persons breaking police regulations. 

Pursuant to this Aet the town of York issued in the 
same year a series of laws, which were printed six years 
later under the title Regulations for the Police of the Town 
of York in the Home District, Made and Ordained in Ad- 
journed Quarter Sessions, May 14th, 1817—Revised and 
‘Amended in Adjourned General Sessions, June 21st, 1828." 
Constables and Peace Officers are mentioned in the Regula- 
tions, but most (if not all) of them were undoubtedly on 
duty only in cases of fire or other emergencies. The old 
English “Assize of Bread” was enforced by the following 
terms: 

“No person or persons to sell, or bake Bread or Biscuit 
for sale, without having previously obtained a license, and 
entered into recognisance before the clerk of the peace, 
with two sufficient sureties in the sum of twenty pounds, to 
sell the same in conformity to the Assize, to be published 
2s]bid., Tuly 10, 1802. 
1A copy of this pamphlet is in the Legislative Library of Ontario. 
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CoLporNe Lopce, Hic Park 
‘The home of J. G, Howard, one of Toronto's greatest benefactor 
He was the first City Engineer, and his contribution to art and archi- 
tecture is second only to his ‘munificent gift of High Park to the 
people of Toronto, 
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THE O'DONOVAN Rossa Riot, Marcu 18, 1878 
Rossa, a Fenian lecturer, escaped from St. Lawrence Hall dressed as 
a woman. The rioters thought he had gone to Cosgrave’s Hotel, at 
the north-west corner of Queen and Dummer (St. Patrick) Streets, 
and wrecked that building, As the illustration shows, many windows 
in St. Lawrence Hall were smashed, and the police had great difficulty 
holding back the mob. 
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Proprietor of the Soap and Asa philanthropist and publie | 
Candle Factory at the foot of benefactor he occupies an 
‘Yonge Street. honoured position. 
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While he was Chief of Police, 1858-74, Prominent in the development 
the fore was greatly improved, of the village of Yorkville. 
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monthly by order of the magistrates; and also, during the 
continuance of such license, to bake and have daily for sale 
a reasonable supply of bread. 

“very baker to stamp each Loaf or Biscuit with the 
initials of his name... . An entry shall be made from 
time to time by the Clerk of the Market, in a book to be 
kept for that purpose, of the Assize of bread, as fixed each 
month, or oftener if required, which book any inhabitant 
may inspect at all reasonable hours, without fee. The 
Glerk of the Market, likewise, to keep an account of the 
prices of flour, to lay before the Magistrates when called 
for.” 

Offenders against these laws were subject to a penalty 
of from ten to forty shillings for each offence. The old 
regulations with reference to hogs were continued with 
some changes. It was stipulated that “every person duly 
convicted for having wilfully or negligently suffered his or 
her Hog or Hogs to run at large in the Town of York shall 
be liable to a penalty of Ten Shillings for every such Hog 
so suffered to run at large, and a further penalty of Five 
Shillings for every day the offence is continued”, ‘The in- 
former was entitled to one-half the penalty, and all im- 
pounded hogs were to be sold at auction by the Poundkeeper 
three days later, if the owner did not pay the penalty, claim 
his hogs and remove them. And it is further stipulated 
that “after deducting from the pfoceeds of such sale the 
penalty and charges incident to such distress, the overplus, 
if any there be, shall be paid to the owner”. To give effect 
to these regulations the Poundkeeper was authorised to 
employ such assistance as was necessary. 

‘The embryo of a Board of Health may be seen in the 
rules regarding rubbish and offal, Slaughter-houses were 
subject to regulation, and no one could make use of one 
without special permission from the Magistrates. It was 
further stated that “no chips, shavings, or rubbish of any 
description” shall be thrown into the streets or along the 
waterfront. As these regulations were suggested by a 
Grand Jury in 1802 it may be assumed they were in force 
soon afterwards. 

Among other laws adopted in 1817 were several con- 
cerning Weights and Measures, and those kept by the Clerk 
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of the Market provided the standard to be followed in 
“Shops, Taverns, Warehouses, or elsewhere”. It was also 
stipulated that all measures used in the town were to be 


{ UC. | U.C. 
stamped | York } and all weights York } ; for the doing of 
S.M. J S.W. 


which the Clerk of the Market was entitled to receive three 
pence, or five cents, per stamp. 

Even as late as 1827 York was but a village in size, hay- 
ing at that time a population’ of only 1,817. But by the 
early months of 1833 immigration to Upper Canada had so 
increased that the town contained 6,094 people; and there- 
after it developed still more rapidly. In 1835 it was con- 
sidered that the new city of Toronto needed a professional 
police force, and on March 11th the Council determined that 
five persons should be appointed police constables; these 
men were to be in constant attendance at the Police Office, 
and their employment was to be under the direction of 
the High Bailiff and the Magistrates of the city. In addi- 
tion to the five on the permanent staff fourteen men were 
appointed supernumerary constables to act as they might 
be required—presumably whenever riots or “bloody battles” 
necessitated an increased police force. Uniforms were first 
provided for the five Toronto constables in 1839. 

On August 28, 1843, the Council authorised the renting 
of a house at the corner of John and Lot (Queen) Streets 
to serve as a police station for what was then “the west 
end of the city”. By 1852 the Toronto police numbered 
about twelve and were under Chief Samuel Sherwood, who 
is described as “a quiet, good-natured man, who did not 
insist on any strict regulations as to the dress or discipline 
of the men. They wore a sort of uniform, but without uni- 
formity except in one respect—they were uniformly sloven- 
ly. Day & Martin's blacking, and white gloves, were not 
considered at all necessary; the latter had not come into 
fashion, and as to the former the men might say as to their 
boots what was generally said as to waggons and carriages, 
—that if the mud was taken off they would be just as dirty 
in a short time again”. 


166. C. Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. p. 74, 
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In July, 1855, there occurred what was long remembered 
as “the Circus Riot”, and the apparent failure of the police 
to deal effectively with it resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee of Council to investigate the matter. 
‘They reported that the Chief’s authority had been weakened 
by undue influence, exercised presumably by aldermen in 
favour of friends on the force. Though not belittling the 
Chief's difficulties, the committee was of the opinion that 
a new head, a man “habituated to command”, would be 
necessary to bring the force up to the required standard, and 
it was consequently suggested that the Mayor communicate 
with police authorities in England and Ireland to see if they 
could recommend a suitable chief. 

Meanwhile the appointment and dismissal of constables 
was taken out of the hands of the Council and given to a 
committee of three men—a Magistrate, the Recorder and 
the Chief of Police. The removal of the control of the police 
from the municipal council was not achieved without bitter 
debate and open quarrel, but the proposals were adopted 
by a majority of two in eighteen votes. The desire was 
given effect in 1859 by an Act of Parliament which consti- 
tuted in every city a Board of Commissioners of Police, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, Recorder or County Judge, and the 
Police Magistrate. The first Board in Toronto consisted of 
Mayor the Hon, Adam Wilson and George Duggan, Police 
Magistrate. 

In 1858 Captain W. 8. Prince, late of Her Majesty's Tist 
Regiment, was appointed Chief Constable, and the force 
under him consisted of three sergeants-major, six sergeants 
and twenty-five constables. During the next ten years there 
was a gradual inerease in the personnel of the force. A 
writer who lived through these changes in police adminis- 
tration recalled that “there was not much improvement in 
the Police Force till the appointment of Captain Prince, who, 
by the introduction of a semi-military system of discipline, 
brought about a complete revolution in every respect; not 
only in the dress and discipline of the men, but in the selec- 
tion of a superior class, both as regards physique and in- 
telligence, forming in a short time a body of police equal 
to that of any city in the world. The best men selected 
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were from the Irish Constabulary, who had been drilled at 
the barracks in Phoenix Park, Dublin”. 

‘At the end of the first decade of the Board’s control 
there were three police divisions in Toronto, and the foree 
consisted of nine officers and fifty constables. No. 1 Station 
was then located in the old City Hall on the Market Square; 
No. 2 on Yonge Street, opposite Edward Street; and No. 3 
on Queen Street West, near the corner of John. 

Captain Prince resigned in 1874 and was succeeded as 
Chief by Major F. C. Draper, formerly of the Queen's Own 
Rifles. A year later the “Sunday Riots” occurred during 
the Roman Catholic Pilgrimage Processions, and there re- 
sulted considerable property damage and the injury of half 
the members of the police force. The riots were caused 
by the attitude of the Orange Order, which, although in- 
sisting upon its own right to stage public demonstrations, 
was strongly opposed to allowing other citizens the same 
rights. As the events occasioned the worst situation that 
the police of Toronto ever experienced, it will be of interest 

to give a description” almost contemporary with the riots: 

“The city was the scene of considerable rioting during 
Sunday afternoon, September 26th and October 3rd, arising 
from a procession of the Roman Catholics in celebration of 
the Jubilee. It appears that once every twenty-five years 
the Roman Catholic Church holds a jubilee, but in conse- 
quence of the disturbed state of Europe in 1850 no jubilee 
was held by the Church. Formerly one of the conditions to 

gain Jubilee indulgences was to visit Rome, but in this year 
the Pope announced that indulgences would be given to any 
one visiting four different churches on three consecutive 
Sundays in procession with three other parishes. In To- 
ronto two of the parishes performed the requisite procession 
or pilgrimage in July last without molestation. The other 
three parishes, St. Basil’s, St. Patrick’s and St. Paul's, post- 
poned the pilgrimage on account of the heat of the weather. 
‘They had their processions arranged for the same three Sun- 
days, and the first of these took place on the 19th of Septem- 
ber and passed off without any disturbance. The second took 
place on the 26th, when the Jubilee procession in connection 
with St. Paul’s parish, on returning from St. Patrick's 
wIbid. 20Timperlake, op. cit. pp. 152-4. 
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Chapel on William Street, was met at the intersection of. 
Queen Street and Spadina Avenue with a shower of stones 
from a large crowd of thoughtless young men and women. 
The police made a dash at the assailants and drove them off, 
but throughout the line of march from here to St. Mary's 
Church on Bathurst Street stone-throwing was continued’ 
Almost the whole of the police, consisting of detachments 
from Stations Nos. 1 and 2, were wounded. A very strong 
feeling was aroused by this proceeding, the Roman Catholics 
insisting upon their right to walk in public procession, while, 
on the other side, the Orangemen of the city met in public 
meeting and called upon the Mayor to prevent the procession 
taking place the following Sabbath, but the Mayor had no 
power to do so, though he requested the Archbishop to 
countermand the procession, as he could not guarantee to 
keep the peace. On Sunday, the 3rd of October, a section 
of the Roman Catholic pilgrims assembled at St. Paul’s 
Church, Power Street, and, having formed a procession, 
marched up to St. Michael’s Cathedral by way of Queen 
Street. The procession included a large number of women. 
They, however, carried no banners, flags, or regalia of any 
kind, and marched along in the most quiet and inoffensive 
manner. 

“A vast crowd had collected outside the Cathedral, and 
the pilgrims were’ allowed fo enter without any hindrance. 
While the procession was in the Cathedral the entire police 
foree, under the command of Major Draper, the Chief 
Constable, was drawn up at the entrance to the Cathedral. 
About half-past three the procession left the Cathedral, and, 
headed by a squad of police, moved along Shuter Street 
amid the yells and hootings of the large mob. Just as the 
foremost ranks reached the corner of Church and Queen 
Streets a perfect volley of stones came upon them from 
Queen Street. A halt was made, the police charging upon 
the rioters, who were soon driven off. This was repeated 
several times before the procession made any further pro- 
gress. The procession moved down Church Street to Ade- 
laide Street, where stones were incessantly thrown, and at 
the corners of Bay, Brock and Bathurst Streets the same 
scenes occurred, but at the latter place the riot assumed 
the most serious aspect; revolvers were freely used, the 
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fight between the police and the crowd being kept up for a 
considerable time. 

“The police, during the whole time the processionists 
were passing along the streets, sustained the brunt of the 
fight with the opposing crowd; and though more than half 
the entire force were severely wounded, yet their coolness, 
bravery ‘and self-restraint excited the admiration of all 
spectators. Though the riots were a disgrace to the city 
it is a matter for congratulation that mob law did not pre- 
vail, for, though under difficulty, the pilgrimage was made 
from and to the points intended.” 

In 1876 there was a complete change in the boundaries 
of the police divisions, and a new one, No. 4, was established 
in the east end. The increased supervision necessary led to 
the appointment at that time of a Deputy Chief Constable, 
Major McPherson being the appointee. During the same 
year Chief Draper thoroughly examined the Metropolitan 
Police Force of London, England, and his investigations re- 
sulted in the publication of Orders and Regulations of the 
Toronto Police Force, which for many years formed a 
highly satisfactory basis of police discipline. In 1886 Major 
Draper resigned his command owing to ill-health. 

In October, 1884, a large gang of illicit traders were in 
practical possession of the territory surrounding Michipico- 
ten, on the north shore of Lake Superior. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway was under construction at the time, and as 
local authorities were unable to cope with the trouble a 
detachment of the Toronto Police Force was sent out at the 
request of the Provincial Government. In less than two 
weeks they arrested a large number of the malefactors, and 
the rest left the district. Over thirty years later 152 To- 
ronto police took part in that world-wide catastrophe—the 
Great War—and 26 made the supreme sacrifice. 

The organisation and activities of the present force fall 
outside the scope of the present work, but the 997 men who 
compose Brigadier-General Draper’s corps form one of the 
most efficient of modern police forces. An interesting 
annual event which is of great importance in maintaining 
the morale and physical condition of the men is the Police 
Games, of which the tournament of the year 1933 marked 
the fiftieth anniversary. 























CHAPTER XIII 


PusLic EXECUTIONS 


CHANGES in laws and in the administration of justice occur 
from time to time, and a description of a few of the more 
notable crimes connected with early York, and the punish- 
ments which resulted from them, will illustrate legal pro- 
cedure as far as it concerns executions, which, by the way, 
were long public spectacles. Until 1862 about 120 crimes 
carried the death penalty in England, and prior to 1859 at 
least twelve were punishable by death in Canada, but very 
seldom was the penalty actually imposed for what are now 
considered lesser crimes. Flogging, branding and the 
stocks were punishments not infrequently inflicted in York 
early in the nineteenth century, and they were the penalties 
for petty larceny and a variety of misdemeanours. The 
hangman also administered the lash, usually in public, and 
it was his duty to brand criminals who were sentenced to 
that punishment, the branding being inflicted on the hands 
or on the tongue; in 1802, however, this barbarous punish- 
ment was abolished in Canada, except for manslaughter. 
‘The first execution in York occurred in 1798, and it was 
the result of the forging of an order for three shillings and 
ninepence. Mike Flannery was responsible for the drawing 
of the note, to which he signed another's name. He pre- 
vailed upon an illiterate tailor, John Sullivan, to cash it; but, 
upon hearing that the forgery had been discovered, 
Flannery fled to the United States, leaving Sullivan to face 
the charge of having uttered a forged note. He was 
speedily sentenced to death, and confined in the old log jail 
located near the present King Edward Hotel. The day of 
execution was October 11th, and in those days (and for 
some seventy years longer) an execution resembled a 
public holiday. The jail yard and surrounding common 
were crowded with men, women and children looking as if 
they fully expected to enjoy the spectacle, though we do 
not hear of the rich renting windows near the scaffold, as 
in England. Two upright pieces of scantling and a cross- 
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piece composed the gallows of that day, and the rope was 
in the hands of an executioner named McKnight. Every- 
thing did not go smoothly, however, and the first attempt to 
hang Sullivan was defeated by the breaking of the rope, or 
some accident of the kind; finally, after his statement, 
“McKnight, I hope to goodness you've got the rope all right 
this time”, Sullivan, without prayer or consolation, paid the 
penalty of having passed a forged order for less than one 
dollar! 

In 1801 two brothers by the name of Stotenburg were 
arrested for stealing horses. They were sentenced to death, 
but on the day previous to the execution a reprieve p 
mitted them to spend the rest of their days in jail. This 
procedure not infrequently occurred when men were sent- 
enced to death for crimes less than murder, 

In 1816 Blijah Dexter shot James Vanderburg after a 
quarrel on Yonge Street. Many people were of the opinion 
that Dexter shot in self-defence, but he was found guilty of 
murder and sentenced to death. A proper scaffold was 
erected, and the Rev. John Strachan accompanied Dexter 
to the place of execution, where he was greeted with a cheer 
by the assembled populace who had left farm and business 
to see the sight. When the prisoner reached the foot of the 
seaffold, however, he took one look at it and thenceforth re- 
fused all suggestions that he ascend. Even Dr. Strachan’s 
sympathetic “Oh, Mr, Dexter, do please come up” elicited 
no response. But the jailer was a man of resource, and, 
procuring a horse and cart, placed Dexter in the vehicle 
with his back to the scaffold and conveyed him under it. 
The noose was then adjusted, the horse lashed, and the un- 
fortunate man left hanging in the air. The recital of the 
lurid details of these early executions enables us to ap- 
preciate the crude conditions of other times. 

York, as the capital of the Home District, was the scene 
of all executions, no matter where in the district the crime 
occurred. What is thought to be the only lynching in 











\John Ross Robertson is the authority for some of the material in 
this chapter. In certain instances his account appears to be 
based upon’ press descriptions, while in others, particularly 
where conversation is quoted, the souree is ‘probably the 
reminiscences of citizens who recalled the events, See his Land- 
marks of Toronto, 1894-1914, Vol. IIT, pp. 257-70. 
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Ontario's history occurred in 1819 near Whitby, and the 
circumstances of the crime almost excuse those who took 
the law into their own hands. A dissipated Frenchman, De 
Benyon by name, after turning his 18 year old step-son out 
of the house on a bitter winter night, tied him in front of 
the fireplace when he returned to the house almost frozen, 
and there the poor boy was literally roasted to death. De 
Benyon watched his victim die, and then tried to escape, but 
neighbours captured him near the bridge over the Don 
River, and he was summarily hanged to a tree. It is im- 
probable that a more brutal murder ever occurred in the 
province. 

In 1828 two men were hanged simultaneously at the 
rear of York’s second jail, which was located across the 
street from the first, near the northeast corner of King and 
Toronto Streets. This was, indeed, a chance not to be 
missed, and over 10,000 people assembled to witness the 
“double-header”, as it may appropriately be called. When 
it is remembered that York’s population at the time was 
merely some 2,000 it is quite evident that people came long 
distances for the occasion. The gallows erected for execu- 
tions were usually attractively painted and prepared at con- 
siderable cost, and no pains were spared to make the event 
worth while. The greatest excitement prevailed upon thi: 
oceasion, but the executions went off without a hitch. One 
of the men was Charles French, a printer employed by 
William Lyon Mackenzie, a circumstance almost ominous 
enough to have him executed in those days! There appears 
to be no reason, however, why he should not have been 
hanged, though Mackenzie and others did what they could 
to have his sentence commuted; in fact it is said that to 
consider the matter there was held just previous to the 
execution a midnight session of the Executive Council. 

On December 14, 1837, Julia Murdock was hanged for 
having murdered her mistress with arsenic, and she ap- 
pears to have been the only woman executed in Toronto. 
About 4,000 people witnessed the event, and the Christian 
Guardian, while noting that the utmost decorum marked 
the conduct of ‘the proceedings, considered that it was 
“exceedingly revolting to see among the spectators a large 
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number of females”.? The crowd was kept back from the 
scaffold by a detachment of cavalry. 

Probably the most notable execution in the history of 
‘Toronto was that of the two convieted leaders of the Re- 
Dellion, Samuel Lount and Peter Matthews. An immense 
concourse of spectators viewed the scene, of which we have a 
description that was pleasing, no doubt, to Family Compact 
readers, but in language which shows how much the 
Christian Guardian had diverged from the “Patriot” section 
of the Reform Party: 

“The drop was erected in the open space between the 
jail and court house. Early in the morning persons began 
to assemble to witness the awful exit of the unhappy men 
who had forfeited their lives by the prominent part which, 
they took in the late un-natural rebellion. A highly credit- 
able degree of commiseration for them appeared to prevail 
almost universally, but not the slightest indication was 
given of any intention to interrupt the administration of 
the laws. An armed force composed of the volunteer com- 
panies in the city was in readiness under the direction of 
the civil authorities to preserve order; but we are happy 
to say their interference was not required. The criminals 
were attended to the place of execution by the Rev. James 
Richardson and the Rev. John Beatty, the former of whom 
offered up an impressive prayer on the scaffold, in which 
the unhappy men appeared to join, highly suited to their 
awful circumstances. It affords us unfeigned satisfaction 
to state that we learn from the reverend gentlemen who 
attended them subsequently to their condemnation that 
they were brought to acknowledge the enormity of their 
offence, and with every indication of true repentance to 
acquiesce in the justice of their sentence. During the last 
few days of their earthly existence they appeared to possess 
a considerable measure of religious comfort and hope.”* 

‘A more intimate account of this unfortunate event is 
given by Charles Durand, who was in jail at the same time: 

“The hours of April 12, 1838, were the saddest we ever 
spent. None of us could sleep, and we were all early astir. 
It was a fine spring morning. Looking through the window 
of our room we saw the scaffold. It was built by the late 























2Christian Guardian, December 19, 1837. 





“bid., April 18, 1838. 














Dent's Upper Canadian Rebellion. William Bengough. 
Mrs. LouNT PevITIONING Sir GrorGe ARTHUR, 1838 
‘When her appeal failed, Samuel Lount went to the gallows. 





THE EXECUTION OF LouNT AND MATTHEWS, APRIL 12, 1838 


Walls over a yard thick, the front elevation of the original building, 
two of the old cells adjoining the guard room in the basement, and the 
gallows’ yard in which Lount, and Matthews were hanged—these relics 
of a century ago are still to be seen in modern Toronto, for the city’s 
second jail is incorporated in the old York Chambers, ‘now the Can- 
adian National Railways Building, near King and ‘Toronto Streets. 





Ross Robertson Colletion 


P, V. Poole, 
RICHMOND'S BLACKSMITH SHOP, QUEEN AND 
‘SImcor STREETS 


‘The locality carried fond memories for Upper Canada College boys; 
‘and in the vieinity the Brown-Cameron election riot took place. 


John Ross Robertson Collection 


Toronto's First Jatt, 1800-1824 
‘The jail was situated on the south side of King Street, at the corner of 
Leader Lane. When some spike nails were necessary to repair it 
1811 the Clerk of the Peace obtained a few from the King’s Stores 
by making personal application to the Lieutenant-Governor. 
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Mr. Storm. His foreman was Matthew Sheard, then a fine 
young Yorkshireman, afterwards Mayor of the city. He 
was expected to share in the work of building the scaffold. 
‘T'll not put a hand to it,’ said he; ‘Lount and Matthews have 
done nothing that I might not have done myself, and I'll 
never help to build a gallows to hang them. So, without 
the foreman’s assistance, the gallows was erected near the 
spot where the police court building now stands. Around 
the gallows the Orange militia stood in large numbers with 
their muskets. The authorities dreaded a rescue. While 
we were watching and talking we heard steps on the stairs, 
and then the clank of chains. It was poor Lount coming up, 
guarded by his jailers, to say good-bye to us. He stopped 
at the door. We could not see him, but there sad 
hearts in that room as we heard Samuel Lount’s voice, with- 
out a quiver in it, give us his last greeting: ‘Be of good 
courage, boys, I am not ashamed of anything I've done. I 
trust in God and I'm going to die like a man.’ We answered 
him as well as we could, and sorrowfully listened until the 
sound of his sturdy tramp and clanking chains died away. 

“1 don’t know why Peter Matthews did not come up 
with Lount, but I saw him as they were led through the jail 
yard to the scaffold where two nooses were swinging. They 
never faltered. I saw them walk up the steps to the floor 
of the scaffold as firmly as if they were on the pavement. 
Again Bishop Richardson, who attended Lount, and another 
clergyman who attended Matthews, prayed. Deputy 
Sheriff Robert Beard officiated. Lount and Matthews shook 
hands with the clergymen, and when we looked again their 
bodies were dangling in the air. Matthews struggled hard 
but Lount died instantly. When the bodies had been ex- 
posed for a short time they were cut down and quietly 
buried in the Potter's Field near where the Yorkville 
Avenue fire-hall now stands. ‘Thomas Anderson, who lives 
on Yonge Street, and Mr. Gibson, a builder, assisted in 
1848 to remove the bodies from the Potter’s Field to the 
polis, where they now lie near the western fence, with 
in marble slab over their remains bearing the simple 
inscription: ‘Samuel Lount, Peter Matthews, 1838'.”* 

In 1847 William Turney was executed for the murder 














‘These reminiscences are quoted in Robertson, op. eit., Vol, I, pp. 85-6, 
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of a Markham Township clerk, the crime being committed 
during the robbery of a store. ‘The murderer was appre- 
hended on suspicion, but would probably not have been con- 
vieted had he not secretly sent a letter to his wife informing 
her where the money might be found. The wife, who could 
not read, took the letter to a neighbour, who promptly in- 
formed the authorities, Turney was thereupon convicted, 
and expiated his crime on the gallows at the third jail, on 
Berkeley Street,. surrounded by a crowd of over 3,000 
people, hooting and jecring during his execution, In his 
last words Turney, who had formerly served in the British 
campaign in Spain, stated that he and four other troopers 
had once murdered an entire Spanish family, and if so, it is 
evident that his punishment was too long delayed. It is 
quite possible, however, that this confession was to a con- 
siderable extent fabricated for the benefit of his wife and 
family, for pamphlets were sold on the streets with that end 
in view. In any case his execution was a notable event, 
rendered still more exciting from the fact that one Hamil- 
ton was hanged at the same time. From an excellent ac- 
count based on a diary we learn that “a double gallows had 
been built facing the Fair Grounds and high on top of the 
prison wall”. Schools were closed so that the boys and 
girls might participate in the festivities, and a holiday 
crowd assembled from all directions.’ 

‘A notable tragedy occurred in 1859 on the Don Bridge. 
John Sheridan Hogan, M.P.P., was attacked there on De- 
cember Ist by a number of ruffians known as the Brooks’ 
Bush Gang, and his battered body was thrown into the river. 
For sixteen months, however, the cause of his disappear- 
ance was not known, and efforts were made to trace his 
supposed movements in the United States. The discovery 
of the body changed the course of the investigation, and a 
woman came forward with the statement that she had seen 
James Brown and others attack Hogan, rob him, and throw 


‘See the vivid pages of Patrick Slater: The Yellow Briar. 1933, 
pp. 43-50, for a full description of the event—from the gather- 
Ing of the motley assemblage to the speeches of the condemned 
and the savage shouts of the mob. A press account in the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar of March 16, 1934, suggests that the 
days of barbarism in publie executions have not yet, passed in 
the southern United States. A revolting description of the 
hanging of three negroes is quoted in the Toronto Mail and 
Enipire, March 17, 1934, 
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the body in the river. Corroborative evidence was obtained, 
but Brown only was found guilty. A second trial had the 
same result, though Brown insisted to the end that he was 
innocent. The execution took place on March 10, 1862, and 
a large number of women were among the spectators.’ 

The last public execution in England occurred in 1868, 
and the change in Canada was practically coincident, all 
executions being more or less private after 1869; and since 
1905 the scaffolds erected in Toronto have always been 
within the prison itself. Old customs die hard, and there 
were no doubt many people who held the views so forcefully 
expressed by that famous dictator, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in 
an earlier period: “Sir, executions are intended to draw 
spectators. If they do not draw spectators they don’t 
answer their purpose. . .. The age is running mad after 
innovation. ... The old method was most satisfactory to all 
parties; the public was gratified by a procession; the 
criminal was supported by it. Why is all this to be swept 
away?" 

In any case the people who have witnessed executions 
in Toronto in the last sixty years have been those only who, 
for one reason or another, have been admitted by passes. 
On November 30, 1877, for example, John Williams of 
Weston was executed for the murder of his wife, and about 
150 persons were given passes by the Sheriff in order that 
they might witness the event. It is of interest in this con- 
nection that the executioner, a man named England, scorned 
to wear a mask while performing his work, but walked out 
before the spectators and coolly pulled the lever which 
sent the doomed man to eternity, and then turned his face 
to the spectators, as if for approval. A few days after- 
wards, however, a mob attacked him with bricks and 
stones, near the Don, and he escaped with his life only 
with considerable difficulty. Consequently he was more 
discreet when he officiated at the execution of the murderer 





°Brown was so certain he would be acquitted that he brought his 
civilian clothes to the Court House, For a full account of this 
case by a well-known historian see W, 8, Wallace: Murders and 
Mysteries. 1931. pp. 256-71, . 

‘James Boswell: Life of Dr. Swnuel Johnson, 1791, Everyman's 
Library, Vol. II, p. 447. i 
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of the Hon. George Brown, wearing on this occasion a mask 
of black glazed linen with small apertures for his eyes. 

It will be appropriate to close this account of murders 
and executions with some details concerning one which 
aroused widespread interest as well as public indignation. 
George Bennett, at one time an employee of the Globe 
Printing Company, was involved in a domestic dispute, and 
his arrest, together with carelessness in the performance of 
his duties, led to his dismissal, It is noteworthy that 
habitual drunkenness was also a cause of Bennett’s down- 
fall, as, indeed, of almost all of the other murders in Tor- 
onto’s history. While on bail Bennett was frequently seen 
prowling around in the vicinity of the Globe building, and 
on March 25, 1880, he entered the office of the Hon. George 
Brown and shot him with a revolver. After a painful 
illness Brown died, and Bennett was sentenced to death 
for the crime, The execution took place on July 23rd, and 
we are informed’ that “for fully an hour before the doomed 
one left his cell members of the press, officials and spectators 
had been arriving, and even up to the last five minutes the 
door bell continued to twinkle, announcing fresh visitors. 
Hardly a word was spoken above a whisper, and all the 
spectators appeared to be deeply impressed with the sombre 
surroundings”. Bennett expressed in a last-minute speech 
his sorrow at having killed George Brown, who, he said, 
“was a most popular man throughout the world.” He 
blamed liquor for his act, and left a long epistle adresse 
to the governor of the jail. In this document he outlined in 
considerable detail the way of life which had led him to the 
gallows, and expressed contrition for the various sins of 
which he had been guilty. 
sce Robertson, it 





CHAPTER XIV 
AMONG THE MERCHANTS 


BUSINESS conditions in a country in process of settlement 
are as primitive as all other fields of activity. Many an 
early storekeeper in Upper Canada was first a peddler, 
travelling from settlement to settlement with his pack on 
his back. Others were primarily engaged in the fur trade, 
but as conditions changed and the demand for settlers’ 
commodities increased it was good business to develop into 
the general store. Abner Miles, probably York's first inn- 
keeper, was among the more important early citizens of the 
town, for he was also one of the first merchants. In his inn 
he conducted a general store where such miscellaneous 
articles as butter, leather, buttons, cloth and lumber might 
be obtained at the prevailing high prices. His day-book for 
1795-99 has fortunately survived to give us many interest- 
ing details of both business and tavern life in early York. 
As no newspaper was published in York until October 4, 
1798, we have but little record of the development of busi- 
ness and the trades prior to that date. ‘The announcements 
in the Gazette, (the word “advertisement” would be con- 
sidered too vulgar in those days!), are invaluable in that 
they enable the compilation of at least a partial list of the 
merchants of the town in 1798 and succeeding years. In 
1799 O. Pierce & Co. conducted a store in which spirits, 
brandy, port wine and gin were sold by the gallon, puncheon 
or barrel at prices ranging from 18s. to 22s. per gallon. 
‘They carried also teas, “Hyson, 19s. per Ib.; Souchong, 14s. 
Bohea, 88.; sugar, best loaf, 8s. 9d. per Ib.; lump, 38. 6d.; 
raisins, 3s.; figs, 88.; salt, six dollars per barrel, or 12s. per 
bushel. Also a few dry goods, shoes, leather, hats, tobacco, 
snuff, ete., ete.”? P, Mealey also kept a general store in 
1800; while in 1802 Quetton St. George & Co., at the north- 


‘This interesting veeord is in the Toronto Public Library. See 
pp. 205-7 for further references to Miles’ day-book, It is printed 
in John Ross Robertson's Landmarks of Toronto, 1804-1914, 
Vol. I, pp. 445-53. 

"Upper Canada Gazette, July 13, 1799. 
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east corner of Frederick and King Streets, advertises a line 
of groceries and goods of a general nature." In 1807 St. 
George obtained bricks from Rochester and Oswego and 
ereeted the second brick building in York. In comparison 
with most others this large structure with its tinned roof, 
graceful porch, and neat finish stood out prominently, and 
in later years it became the office of the Canada Company. 
Dr. Scadding gives an interesting account of St. George’s 
emigration to America, and his early activities in Upper 
Canada. The description is illuminating as to early busi- 
ness conditions: 

“Mr. Quetton St. George was a French royalist officer, 
and a chevalier of the order of St. Louis. With many other 
French gentlemen he emigrated to Canada at thé era of 
the Revolution. He was of the class of the noblesse, as all 
officers were required to be; which class, just before the 
Revolution, included, it is said, 90,000 persons, all exempt 
from the ordinary taxes of the country. The surname of 
St. George was assumed by M. Quetton to commemorate the 
fact that he had first set foot on English ground on St. 
George’s day. On proceeding to Canada he, in conjunction 
with Jean Louis, Vicomte de Chalfs, and other dis- 
tinguished émigrés, acquired a large estate in wild lands 
in the rough region north of York, known as ‘the Oak 
Ridges’. Finding it difficult, however, to turn such pro- 
perty speedily to account, he had recourse to trade with the 
Indians and remote inhabitants. Numerous stations, with 
this object in view, were established by him in different 
parts of the country before his final settlement in York, 
One of these posts was at Orillia, on Lake Couchiching.”* 

The announcement of another of St. George’s stores 
appeared in the Niagara Herald in 1802: 

“New store at the House of the French General, between 
Niagara and Queenston. Messrs. Quetton St. George and 
Co. acquaint the public that they have lately arrived from 
New York with a general assortment of Dry Goods and 
Groceries, which will be sold at the lowest price for ready 
money, for from the uncertainty of their residing any time 
in these parts they cannot open accounts with any person. 
“Ibid., December 11, 1802. 
sHenty Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1873. p. 188. 
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Will also be found at same store a general assortment of 
tools for all mechanics, They have likewise well-made 
Trunks; also empty Barrels, Niagara, July 28.”* 

Contemporary also with the York store was one in 
Kingston in charge of Mr. Boiton, and another in 
Amherstburg under Mr. Boucherville, and both were con- 
trolled by St. George. ‘In various issues of the Upper 
Canada Gazette prior to September 20, 1806, St. George 
advertises his stores extensively; but on that date he an- 
nounces that he is discontinuing advertising in the press, 
and refers his customers to his previous announcements. 
‘The contents of his general store in York are pretty fully 
particularised, and the goods are usually described as “just 
arrived from New York”. The following list includes many 
an old-time piece of dry goods: 

“Ribbons, cotton goods, silk tassels, gown-trimmings, 
cotton binding, wire trimmings, sill belting, fans, beaded 
buttons, block tin, glove ties, cotton bed-line, bed-lace, rollo- 
bands, ostrich feathers, silk lace, black veil lace, thread do., 
laces and edging, fine black veils, white do., fine silk mitts, 
love-handkerchiefs, Barcelona do., silk do., black erape, 
black mode, black Belong, blue, white and yellow do., striped 
silk for gowns, Chambray muslins, printed dimity, split- 
straw bonnets, Leghorn do., imperial chip do., best London 
Ladies’ beaver bonnets, cotton wire, Rutland gauze, band 
boxes, cambries, calicoes, Irish linens, callimancoes, plain 
muslins, laced muslins, blue, black and yellow nankeens, 
jeans, fustians, long silk gloves, velvet ribbons, Russia 
sheetings, India satins, silk and cotton umbrellas, parasols, 
white cotton, bombazetts, black and white silk stockings, 
damask table cloths, napkins, cotton striped nankeens, 
bandana handkerchiefs, catgut, Tickenburg, brown holland, 
Creas 4 la Morlaix, Indian lutestring, beaver caps for 
children.” 

In those days spices predominated among the groceries. 
We find listed: “Hyson tea, Hyson Chaulon in small chests, 
young Hyson, green, Souchong and Bohea; loaf, East India 
and Muscovado sugars, mustard, essence of mustard, pills 
of mustard, capers, lemon-juice, soap, Windsor do., indigo, 
mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, cassia, cloves, pimento, pepper, 
*Niagara Herald, August 7, 1802. 
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pest box raisins, prunes, coffee, Spanish and American 
Segars, Cayenne pepper in bottles, pearl barley, castor oil, 
British oil, pickled oysters.” Jewellery and hardware are 
included in the following remarkable list: 

“Chinaware in small boxes and in sets, Suwarrow 
boots, bootees, and an assortment of men’s, women’s and 
children’s shoes, japanned quart mugs, do. tumblers, tipped 
flutes, violin bows, brass wire, sickles, iron candlesticks, 
shoe-makers’ hammers, knives, pincers, pegging awls and 
tacks, awl-blades, shoe-brushes, copper tea-Kettles, snaffle 
bits, leather shot belts, horn powder flasks, ivory, horn and 
crooked combs, mathematical instruments, knives and forks, 
suspenders, fish-hooks, sleeve-links, sportsmen’s knives, 
lockets, earrings, gold topaz do., gold watch-chains, gold 
seals, gold brooches, cut gold rings, plain do., pearl do., silver 
thimbles, do. teaspoons, shell sleeve buttons, silver watches, 
beads, paste-board, foolscap paper, second do., letter paper, 
black and red ink powder and waters.” 

‘The literature of other times and tastes is pretty well 
covered in the supply offered by M. St. George: 

“Telemachus, Volney’s Views, Public Characters, Dr. 
Whiteman’s Egypt, Bvelina, Cecilia, Lady's Library, Ready 
Reckoner, Looking Glass, Franklin’s Fair Sex, Camilla, Don 
Raphael, Night Thoughts, Winter Evenings, Voltaire’s Life, 
Joseph Andrews, Walker's Geography, Bonaparte and the 
French People, Voltaire’s Tales, Fisher's Companion, 
Modern Literature, Eccentric Biography, Naval do., Martial 
do., Fun, Criminal Records, Entick’s Dictionary, Gordon's 
America, Thompson’s Family Physician, Sheridan's Diction- 
ary, Johnson’s do., Wilson’s Egypt, Denon’s Travels, Travels 
of Cyrus, Stephani de Bourbon, Alexis, Pocket Library, 
Every Man's Physician, Citizen of the World, Taplin's 
Farriery, Farmer's Boy, Romance of the Forest, Grandison, 
Campbell's Narrative, Paul and Virginia, Adelaide de 
Sincere, Emelini, Monk, Abbess, Evening Amusements, 
Children of the Abbey, Tom Jones, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Sterne’s Journey, Abelard and Bloisa, Ormond, Caroline, 
Mercutio, Julia and Baron, Minstrel, H. Villars, De Val- 
court, J. Smith, Charlotte Temple, Theodore Chypon, What 
has Been, Elegant Bxtracts in Prose and Verse, J. and J 
Jessamy, Chinese Tales, New Gazetteer, Smollett’s Works, 
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Cabinet of Knowledge, Devil on Sticks, Arabian Tales, 
Goldsmith’s Hssays, Bragg’s Cookery, Tooke’s Pantheon, 
Boyle’s Voyage, Roderick Random, Jonathan Wild, Louisa 
Solomon's Guide to Health, Spelling-books, Bibles and 
Primers.”* 

In another advertisement we learn that customers have 
run off with some of M. St. George's goods, the return of 
which he attempts to effect in a very naive manner; and 
also that he carried on the real estate business among his 
other activities: 

“Mr. St. George has just received wine, Jamaica spirits, 
Rapee snuff, mails, best Spanish segars. 

“Mr. St. George having missed two pair of Suwarrow 
boots, requests those persons who have purchased same 
from him to let him know, as he is afraid he has forgot to 
charge them; or should they have been taken on trial, it is 
requested that they may be returned. 

“It is also requested that the gentleman or lady who has 
borrowed a volume of the Revolutionairs Plutarch will re- 
turn it immediately, 

“He has for sale the following lots of land, viz.—Nos. 
12, 13 and 14, in the third concession of Whitchurch; 29 
and 80 in the fifth concession of Beverley; 19 in the second 
concession of Whitby; 19 and 20 in the third concession of 
Whitby; also No. 17 in the Township of Thorold, in the 
District of Niagara, with the improvements and buildings 
thereon.”* 

William Cooper's “Toronto Coffee House” was a com- 
bined inn and general store where “genteel lodging”, “the 
best liquors and viands”, “segars, pipes and tobacco”, and 
“a general assortment of groceries and dry goods” could all 
be obtained for cash or in exchange for country produce.’ 
It was a time when frequently a man found it necessary to 
be a jack-of-all-trades if he was to support his family, In 
addition to his other activities William Cooper, who was the 
town’s first schoolmaster, became one of the earliest 
auctioneers in York, and announces his new profession in 
the following notice: 

Lists similar to these appear in various issues of the Gazette, 
‘bid., Tune 14, 1806. 
s[bid., November 27, 1802. 
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“William Cooper begs leave to inform his friends and 
the public in general that he has lately received License as 
‘Auctioneer for this Town. That he has appropriated a part 
of his house in Duke Street for the purpose of an auction 
room, which will be made as commodious as possible; where 
every attention will be paid to such articles as his friends 
may be pleased to honor him with the disposal of. He 
fiatters himself that the tenor of his conduct heretofore will 
entitle him to the confidence and patronage of the public; 
secrecy will be strictly observed on his part. 

“He will sell by auction at the house of Mr. John 
‘M’Dougall, between the hours of 11 and 12 o'clock on Mon- 
day, the 22nd instant, 4 barrels of prime tobacco, 1 do. of 
pork, a well assorted library of books in different languages, 
some of the most fashionable coloured fine and refine cloths, 
together with sundry other articles too tedious to mention.”* 

It was never easy to collect debts in a period when money 
was very searce and barter was the usual means of carry- 
ing on business. John Horton, in an announcement in the 
Gazette in 1801, “requests all those who are indebted to him, 
and whose accounts ought to have been paid long ago, to 
make payment in the course of one month from this date, or 
unpleasant measures will be recurred to; evasive answers 
from those whose accounts have been given in will not 
satisfy his creditors; he therefore hopes that this notice 
will be productive of sdmething more than promises from 
those whose accounts remain unpaid.” 

In early times it was believed that the inhabitants of 
Canada would derive great wealth from the ginseng that 
grew in the swamps, for in China it was worth its weight 
in silver, since it was considered a kind of “all-heal”. In 
1801 Jacob Herchmer was among those who were buying 
ginseng, which was then worth 2s. per pound dried, or 1s. 
if green. Hemp was another produet which was early ex- 
pected to add greatly to the profits of Canadian farmers, 
and at the same time, in this instance, to supply the Bri 
navy with sail-cloth and rope. The Hon. John McGill, the 
Hon. D. W. Smith and Thomas Scott were commissioners 
int York to distribute hemp seed gratis to farmers—the 


®Ibid., September 13, 1800, 
wofbid., November 4, 1801, 
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first, and for many years the only government encourage- 
ment of agriculture! 

Horticulture, both for business and pleasure, was a 
popular pursuit in early York. For some years after 1800 
William Bond operated a nursery garden at the corner of 
Duke and Ontario Streets. He had 41 apple trees, 30 peach 
trees, 9 cherry trees, and several plum trees, and produced 
as well such small fruits as gooseberries and red and white 
currants. 

In early times, as not infrequently at the present day, 
merchants lived over or in the rear of their stores. On the 
south side of King, between Berkeley and Ontario Streets, 
was located the original home of the Cawthra family. In 
the Gazette of June 14, 1806, J. Cawthra advertises what 
appears to have been the first apothecary establishment. 
But this forerunner of the drug store was (like many a 
modern one) in reality a general store: 

“J. Cawthra wishes to inform the inhabitants of York 
and the adjacent country, that he has opened an Apothecary 
Store in the house of A. Cameron, opposite Stoyell’s Tavern 
in York, where the Public can be supplied with most 
articles in that line. He has on hand also a quantity of 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s shoes and Men’s hats. Also 
for a few days will be sold the following articles, Table 
Knives and Forks, Scissors, Silver Watches, Maps and 
Prints, Profiles, some Linen, and a few Bed-Ticks, Teas, 
‘Tobacco, a few casks of fourth proof Cognac Brandy, and a 
small quantity of Lime Juice, and about twenty thousand 
Whitechapel Needles.”** 

On November 27, 1806, he announced that he had just 
arrived from New York with a general assortment of 
“apothecary articles” and patent medicines, and that any- 
thing genuine in that line could be supplied; while dry 
goods, hardware and groceries are included in the following 
list: 

“Broad cloths, duffils, flannels, swansdown, corduroys, 
printed calicoes, gingham, cambrick muslins, shirting, 
muslin, men and women’s stockings, silk handkerchiefs, 
bandana shawls, pulicat and pocket handkerchiefs, 
calimancoes, dimity and check; also a large assortment of 








‘Ibid, June 14, 1806. 
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men’s, women’s and children’s shoes, hardware, coffee, tea 


and cho 


other articles; which he is determined to sell on very low 
terms at his store opposite Stoyell’s Tavern.”"* 
In the autumn of 1803 Lieutenant-Governor Peter 


Hunter 


York. The document sets forth that “great prejudice hath 
arisen to the inhabitants of the Town and Township of — } 


York, a 


day having been set apart or appointed for exposing 
publicly for sale cattle, sheep, poultry and other provisions, 
goods and merchandise brought by merchants, farmers and 
others for the necessary supply of the said Town of York”. 
Realising the advantages which would arise from a weekly 


market, 
erected, 


to be held on Saturday in each week and every week during 
the year within the said town of York, the first market to be 


held on 


Lord one thousand eight hundred and three.”** The first 
market-house was only 86 feet by 24, and was within the 


square 
Church 


set aside for the market-place. In later days the vicinity 
came to be not only a centre of trade but also of public 
meetings, entertainment; and social life generally, for in 
1850 was erected the St. Lawrence Hall, for twenty years 
the most popular assembly room in the city. 

Laws similar to those in mediaeval England with re- 
spect to forestallers and regraters were enforced against 


anyone 
leading 


grating, etc., Home District”, occurs the following warning 


in the 


“Whereas at a Special Session of the Peace, holden at 
the town of York on Saturday of the present month of De- 
cember, 1814, it was represented to the magistrates that 


sundry 


of intercepting and buying up the provisions and other 


12]bid., November 27, 1806. 
18Jbid., October 29, 1803. 








colate, lump and loaf sugar, tobacco, &., with many 


issued a proclamation establishing a market in 


nd of other adjoining townships, from no place or 


the Governor and his Executive Council “ordained, 
established and appointed a public open market 


Saturday, the 5th of November, in the year of our 


formed by Front, New (now Jarvis), King and 
Streets, an area of five and a half acres having been 


who attempted to intercept produce on the roads 
to the market, Under the heading “Forestalling, Re- 


Gazette: 


persons residing in the said town make it a practice 
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Plank sidewalks and cedar-block paving are evident in the illustration. 
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‘This log structure was situated on the east side of Frederick Street, 
south of King, and remained in use under the Hon. William Allan, 
postmaster, until 1827. 
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necessaries coming to the said town for sale, and that the 
said persons sell the same at very advanced prices to the 
inhabitants who are compelled to purchase from them: 

“Notice is hereby given that any person or persons who 
shall after the date hereof intercept any provisions on its 
way to the said town, or purchase the same on its way in or 
after it shall be brought into the town, with a view to sell 
the same again, will be prosecuted to the utmost rigour of 
the law for each and every time he, she or they shall 
offend.”"* 

In his account of the historical significance of the mar- 
ket district Dr. Seadding devotes considerable space to some 
of the lesser-known characters whose activities centred in 
the locality: 

“Here business and bustle were every day, more 
or less, created by the usual wants of the inhabitants, 
and by the wants of the country farmers whose wag- 
gons in summer and sleighs in winter thronged in from 
the north, east and west; and hereabout at one moment or 
another, every lawful day, would be surely seen, coming and 
going, the oddities and strect-characters of the town and 
neighbourhood. Having devoted some space to the leading 
and prominent personages of our drama, it will be only 
proper to bestow a few words on the subordinates, the 
Calibans and Gobbos, the Nyms and Touchstones of the 
piece. : 

“From the various nationalities and races of which the 
community was a mixture, these were drawn. There was 
James O’Hara, for example, a poor humorous Irishman, a 
perfect representative of his class in costume, style and 
manner, employed as bellman at auctions, and so on. When 
the town was visited by the Papyrotomia—travelling 
cutters-out of likenesses in black paper (some years ago 
such things created a sensation),—a full-length of O'Hara 
was suspended at the entrance to the rooms, recognised at 
‘once by every eye, even without the aid of the ‘Shoot easy’ 
inscribed on a label issuing from the mouth. (In the 
Loyalist of November 24, 1827, we have O’Hara’s death 
noted: ‘Died on Friday the 16th instant, James O'Hara, 
long an inhabitant of this Town, and formerly a soldier in 








MIbid., January 21, 1815. 
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His Majesty’s service’)—There was Jock Murray, the 
Scotch carter; and after him, William Pettit, the English 
one: and the carter who drove the horse with the ‘spring- 
halt’ (every school-lad in the place was familiar with the 
peculiar twitch upwards of the rear hind leg in the gait of 
this nag). 

“The negro population was small. Every individual of 
colour was recognizable at sight. Black Joe and Whistling 
Jack were two notabilities, both of them negroes of African 
birth, In military bands a negro drummer or cymbal- 
player was formerly often to be seen. The two men just 
named, after obtaining discharge from a regiment here, 
gained an honest livelihood by chance employment about the 
town. Joe, a well-formed, well-trained figure, was to be 
seen, still arrayed in some old cast-off shell-jacket, acting as 
porter, or engaged about horses; once already we have had 
a glimpse of him in the capacity of sheriff's assistant, ad- 
ministering the lash to wretched culprits in the Market 
Place. The other, besides playing other parts, officiated 
occasionally as a sweep; but his most memorable accom- 
lishment was a melodious and powerful style of whistling 
musical airs, and a faculty for imitating the bag-pipes to 
perfection. For the romantic sound of the name, the tall, 
comely negress, Amy Pompadour, should also be mentioned 
in the record. But she was of servile descent: at the time 
about which we write slavery was only just dying out in 
Upper Canada, as we shall have occasion to note hereafter 
more at large.”"* 

Before the town of York became the city of Toronto 
most of the stores were of a more or less general nature, 
but as the time passed subdivision into various types of 
merchandising became more pronounced. In the late 
eighteen-forties business activities centred just east of the 
King and Yonge intersection. Some conception of the Tor- 
onto of that day will be made easier by a description of the 
buildings which at that time occupied parts of the down- 
town area. Front Street was then quite close to the Bay. 
The Custom House was the only building on the south side 
of the street, and there were comparatively few on the 
north, the section west of Yonge being then the fashionable 
u8Scadding, op. eit., pp. 175-6. 
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residential district. The homes of Judge Macaulay, Judge 
Jones, Joseph Rogers, and the Baldwins occupied the north 
side of Front Street between Yonge and Bay. Further 
westward, on the site of the old Queen’s Hotel, were four 
dwellings owned by Captain Thomas Dick; these were soon 
to house Knox College, and a little later were altered to 
form Sword’s Hotel. To the rear, on Wellington Street, was 
Holland House, erected in 1832 and occupied’ by the Hon. 
Henry John Boulton. At the corner of York and Front 
Captain Strachan, son of the Bishop of Toronto, lived in a 
picturesque cottage, and the Bishop's Palace—at one time 
one of three brick buildings in the town—adjoined the 
Front Street entrance. At the corner of Wellington and 
Simcoe was the Hagerman mansion, and eastward at the 
corner of Bay was a small white house entirely by itself. 
There were other outlying residences, but apart from a few 
‘on Yonge and Church Streets there were practically no 
buildings north of Lot (Queen) Street. 

Many Toronto business men still followed the old 
custom of residing over their stores, though others lived in 
small dwellings in the immediate vicinity, especially to the 
east of Church Street. Among prominent retail stores in 
the late forties was that of Betley & Kay, located at the 
corner of King and Yonge; while the chief other retailers 
were Walker and Hutchinson's, P. Paterson's, and Walter 
McFarlane’s. ‘These firms gradually became “one-price” 
establishments, though business was in general character- 
ised by argument or bantering overthe price. The good old 
sport of shopping, not unknown at present, was then in its 
heyday, and the amusement of going from Yonge Street to 
the Market before deciding what to buy or where to buy it 
was almost universal. One who was employed in a store 
at that time recalled that the expression “We will look 
around, and return if not better suited elsewhere” was com- 
monly used by prospective customers. The anxiety of 
clerks to press sales was consequently painfully apparent, 
and the chief inducement was to offer a reduction in the 
price; while the lack of system in displaying goods, and the 
searcity of customers, made business life “tiresome beyond 
description.” 








10G, C, Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. p. 49, 
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‘The practice of cutting prices was, of course, demoral- 
ising to both buyer and seller, and usually led to exagger- 
ation and misrepresentation. Among other characteristies 
of business life in the early years of the city was the con- 
fusion caused by the various types of money in common use. 
In one of the establishments mentioned above the daily 
cash sales averaged £1,000 sterling; this was taken in at 
five cashiers’ desks, usually by boys under sixteen years of 
age, whose rapid work in making change from the cheques 
handed in by some 400 salesmen was rather remarkable 
‘when one considers the difficulties 
“The coins were farthings, half-pence, pence, sixpences, 
shillings, half-crowns, crowns, half-sovereigns and sov- 
ereigns. Farthings were strictly charged on all amounts 
to 2s, 6d., and no salesman could omit them at 2s. 54d. 
‘The desks have frequently been swept out to find a missing 
half-penny, as everything must balance. There being no 
Canadian Silver Currency at this time, the process of 
making change out of what was technically called ‘specie’ 
was a perfect study. There were Mexican and United 
States dollars and half-dollars; United States 64, 124, and 
25-cent pieces; English sixpences, shillings, half-crowns, 
with a miscellaneous assortment from every other country. 
“Coin and bank note detectors were used in every place 

to ascertain the value of the coin and the genuineness of 
bank notes, especially those from the United States. As each 
had to make his own change in the absence of a cashier, 
this was found to be a work of great difficulty,—to know 
when a York shilling ceased to possess that value by reason 
of abrasion or defacement and became a 10-cent piece in- 
volved many a dispute; and the same with all the other 
ins. In payment of a debt the Mexican dollar would go 
1d., or $1.02, but in independent trading it was just 
one dollar. 
“Anyone visiting New York at this time and buying a 
newspaper, if he gave a good 25-cent pieve would generally 
lose in change through the manipulation of the boys from 
one to four cents, just as the boy happened to have more or 
Jess of the small coins. Toronto had no newsboys at this 
time. As for coppers I have no doubt a great many brass 
buttons found circulation just by flattening the shanks. 
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‘This state of things continued more or less for years, till the 
Decimal System was introduced by Act of Parliament, and 
the present silver coinage issued. Previous to this all 
wholesale or importing accounts were kept in sterling for 
French and English accounts, Halifax currency or $4 to 
the pound for Canadian, and in dollars and cents for the 
United States.”"* 

Banking did not commence in Upper Canada until the 
early twenties, and for some years thereafter only the Bank 
of Upper Canada was available to the merchants of York. 
In the matter of loans there is no doubt that opponents of 
the Family Compact were at first discriminated against, 
but matters improved when the government connection was 
severed. The Bank of Upper Canada remained in business 
nearly half a century. John Ross Robertson gives the fol- 
lowing account of the first building: 

“At the legislative session of 1821 was announced the 
royal assent to the Act passed in 1819 for the institution of 
a bank which was to be situated at York, the seat of gov- 
ernment of the province, and was to be known as the Bank 
of Upper Canada. The stock was not to exceed £200,000. 
It was to be opened when the deposit amounted to £20,000. 
The Government was allowed to subscribe for 2,000 shares, 
and it was declared that the institution might expire by 
limitation in 1848. The bank began business somewhere 
about 1822, taking the corner part’of the building which is 
still standing at the south-east corner of King and Frederick 
Streets, the entrance to the bank being on Frederick Street. 
The vault of the bank—not much like vaults nowadays— 
may still be seen at the western end of the cellar. The wall 
is of brick, about a foot thick at the front, but much thicker 
at the sides and rear. The interior dimensions are about 
three feet square. The door is of iron, half an inch in 
thickness. Two locks, like ordinary door locks only 
stronger, were relied on to defend the treasure. At the 
point where the vault is located the outside foundation wall 
of the building is over three feet through and of stone. The 
bank occupied these premises quite a number of years.""* 

It was the middle of the century, however, before a 


“Dbid, pp. 10-1. See also page 261 of the present work. 
“sRobertson, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 268-70, 
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Stock Exchange came into being. On July 26, 1852, a small 
group of citizens met and resolved that “the gentlemen now 
present do constitute themselves an association to be de- 
aominated the Toronto Stock Exchange”. The aims of the 
organization were “to expedite the transfer of stocks and 
extend the circulation of Canadian credit”. It is a far ery 
from the stock market operations of that day to the heavy 
trading and the “bucket-shop” activities of modern times 
when “the markets” have become the great public gambling 
resort. In the early years of the Exchange speculative in- 
terest was but small, and a half hour spent each morning 
in one or other of the offices of the six members sufficed to 
carry out the transfer of bonds and stocks; while séats on 
the first Exchange were valued at five dollars each. 

‘As cash was scarce it was usual for many years to pay 
wages in what was known as “store pay”. The ramifi- 
cations of this procedure are outlined by C. C. Taylor: 

“Byery builder or contractor made an arrangement with 
the various trades and stores for a line of credit, by which 
they could pay their workmen as much of their wages as 
possible with the smallest amount of cash. Orders were 
given on the stores, and mechanics’ wives went to make 
their purchases, carefully concealing their written ‘orders’ 
as long as the knowing salesman failed to draw out the fact 
of their existence, the object of the caution on the part of 
the frugal housewives being to ascertain the ‘cash’ price of 
the goods. If the ‘cat was let out of the bag’ the salesman 
at once ‘stood at ease’, knowing well that the customer had 
no alternative but to take out the value of the order. A few 
immigrants, in perfect innocence, would present these orders 
at once, much to the satisfaction of the salesman. The block 
of buildings known as Ritchey’s Terrace, and other large 
buildings, including churches, St. Lawrence buildings, ete. 
were largely paid for in this way.""” 

Ritchey’s Terrace, it is of interest to remark, may still be 
seen on the north side of Adelaide Street, between York 
and Bay, and it has not been greatly altered since its con- 
struction in 1854. 

Wages were, of course, much lower than the scales in 
force now, and there were no strikes for higher pay. The 























Taylor, op. cit., p. 71. 
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first strike in Toronto is said to have occurred in 1847 when 
Messrs, Walker and Hutchinson introduced the first sewing- 
machine. The details are interesting: 

“The tailors in their employment, regarding this innova- 
tion as contrary to all their time-horioured ideas of the 
manufacture of clothing, at once rebelled. Had not the old 
needle been used by hand since the fig leaves were made 
into garments in the Garden of Eden? Then why should a 
new-fangled machine be invented to supersede the ancient 
system? The machine was only in use a few days when 
Messrs. Walker & Hutchinson, finding it so objectionable, 
agreed to discontinue -its use, and handed it over to their 
men to use it as they thought proper. A day was appointed 
for the display of their triumph over machinery, and the 
discarded machine was exhibited on King Street, in the 
centre of a procession of the workmen, after which it was 
returned to the manufacturers in New York. The firm, in 
order to remove every trace of dissatisfaction, treated the 
men to a banquet the same evening.”** 

‘The same writer gives an account of the characteristics 
of wholesale firms, of which Taylor & Stevenson was a 
prominent example, and of the difficulties attendant upon 
the introduction of commercial travelling in Canada in 
1861: ‘ 

“In 1850 the firm of Taylor & Stevenson was estab- 
lished, and their business was carried on at the corner of 
Yonge and Colborne Streets, in the building now occupied 
by Messrs, Buntin, Reid & Co. It was then newly built, 
and was one of the finest warehouses in the city. Mr. 
Stevenson having had extensive connections with all the 
straw goods manufacturers in London and Bedfordshire, 
that trade was made a leading branch. The first importa- 
tions of these goods, in the spring of 1851, were the largest 
that had ever been made into Canada, and having sent out 
circulars, we had buyers from Windsor in the west to 
Brockville in the east. The whole importations were closed 
out in a few weeks, and such was the quantity to be entered 
and packed that all hands were obliged to work for several 
weeks every night except Saturday till 2 or 3 o'clock, so as 
to get the goods forwarded within a reasonable time. To 








*0[bid., p. 15. 
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obviate this in future the idea of taking the orders before- 
hand and shipping the goods direct soon took shape, and in 
the fall of that year samples were got out from the leading 
manufacturers, and the writer undertook to travel for 
orders. 

“After the close of navigation there was only one 
regular mode of travelling. Weller’s Line of Mail Stages 
left daily for Montreal and Quebec, and in this way the 
writer, who was the first commercial traveller in Canada, 
started from Toronto. In these days of Pullman cars and 
commercial hotels to hear travellers complain of the dis- 
comforts and annoyances is rather amusing to those who 
have ploughed through mud and slush, sometimes carrying 
rails off the fences to pry the wheels of the stages out of 
the ruts, and again, in snow, carrying shovels to dig out 
the horses when large drifts were encountered; all which 
is known to the writer by actual experience. 

“The accommodation for baggage for nine or ten pas- 
sengers consisted of a ‘rack’ at the back of the stage, so 
that baggage trunks and 300 Ibs. weight of samples were 
never even thought of up to the time of the opening of the 
railroads. To meet this difficulty the writer had his 
samples sent out in miniature models, so small that samples 
representing thousands of dozens, for which he actually 
took orders, could all be carried in a small valise. ‘The ex- 
periment was a great sdccess; the goods were all packed 
in England to the various marks, and in the spring of 1852 
were shipped in bulk to the various merchants from Quebee 
to Windsor, or sent to Toronto for distribution. During 
that fall not a single traveller was met on the whole road, 
but the following season a gentleman appeared as a com- 
petitor from a New York house, and one or two others, 
amongst them Mr. Darling, of Montreal, in the hardware 
trade, and Mr. D. B. Macdonald in faney dry good: 

“The summer trips by steamers were very pleasant, but 
in the winter there was nothing but hardships, and in 
crossing the ice at different points very great danger. My 
rule was that wherever the mail driver would venture I 
would go. On one occasion, in crossing from Belleville to 
Picton, the ice had melted, and in the whole distance across 
the Bay of Quinté no ice could be seen—the horses being 
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THE GOLDEN Lion Dry Goons Store 
‘This famous establishment was situated on the site of the King 
Edward Hotel. Robert Walker & Sons were the proprietors, and the 
firm long held a high place among Toronto stores. 
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almost knee deep in water. Again, in crossing from 
Kingston to Cape Vincent in the Mail Stage with four 
horses and a heavy mail with a large number of passengers, 
where the ice was cracking, the horses had to ‘jump the 
cracks’. Many rivers and canals were crossed in this way. 

“Qne adventure on the road will give an idea of snow 
drifts, The town of Brockville was always to me, whether 
in summer or winter, a delightful resting-place, a sort of 
oasis in my travels from east to west or vice versa. Young 
men away from home in a new country will appreciate my 
feelings when I say that to find a sort of Canadian home, 
when a young traveller, was indeed a delightful feeling. 
Here I always rested for a few days amongst my friends— 
the Hon: George and Messrs. John and James Crawford and 
their connections, and especially. Mr. Sheriff Sherwood and 
the late Hon. John Ross, whom I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing there frequently. 

“tn the winter of 1858 I arrived there from the east in a 
heavy snow storm; it was the 23rd of December, and I 
wished to get to Toronto by Christmas Day. On the 24th 
the Mail Stage came along, and having supplied ourselves 
with wooden shovels we started for Kingston. Having got 
on a few miles we found the drifts getting worse, and after 
repeated efforts in literally digging the horses out we were 
compelled to put up at a small tavern on the road side, and 
here, with bitter regrets at my folly in not remaining at 
Brockville where I might have spent a pleasant Christmas, 
we were compelled to remain all Christmas Day. In the 
meantime the pathmasters had been notified by passengers 
that the track must be opened at their peril to allow Her 
Majesty’s Mails to proceed. On the 26th we again started, 
having much the same shovelling as before, when, having 
got a few miles, we heard the sound of the down stage’s 
horn and knew the track had been broken, and arrived in 
Kingston in a reasonable time. 

“The formation of the Commercial Travellers’ Associ- 
ation followed soon after the opening of the railroads, and 
has grown to immense proportions, as the annual reports 
of the various associations now existing abundantly show.”*" 

‘Until after the middle of the century there were no 


"bid., pp. 91-3. 
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elevators or hoists in use in Toronto. All goods, including 
the heaviest furniture, had to be laboriously carried to the 
upper floors of stores, and passengers walked up the stair- 
ways. In 1853, however, hoists of the old wheel-and-rope 
type were introduced in two buildings—a warehouse and 
the Bank of Commeree,—and others were installed later. 

It was a time, too, when orders sent by mail were long 
being filled, two weeks usually being the time required to 
obtain a reply to a letter sent to Montreal. ‘The arrival of 
the English mail once a fortnight was an outstanding event 
for many citizens. The following interesting details of the 
Toronto postal service of that period have been preserved: 

“In 1847, and up till 1852, the whole business of the 
Toronto Post Office was transacted in a small building on 
Wellington Street, where the present Exchange now stands, 
The delivery office was a room about 20 x 40 feet, and the 
distributing room was an old cellar-kitehen some 20 feet 
square. The staff up to 1850 consisted of a postmaster, 
three clerks, and a letter carrier. The postmaster was Mr, 
Charles Berezy, and the clerks John Armstrong, Christopher 
Walsh, and W. H. Pearson. John McCloskey was letter- 
carrier, and a charge of one ‘copper’ was made on each 
letter delivered by him. 

“At this time, and up till 1850, the English mails were 
only delivered fortnightly—by stage from Halifax in 
winter, and partly by steamboats in summer. The rate of 
postage on English letters was 1s. 24d. sterling, or 1s. 4 d. 
Halifax currency (about 27 cents) ; the postage to Halifax 
was 2s. 9d.; Quebec, 1s. 6d.; Montreal, 1s. 2d.; Kingston, 

indsor, 104d.; the lowest rate being 444. 

“In 1850 there were only about 400 boxes in the Post 
Office. Postage stamps were at this time unknown, and the 
postage on paid letters was written in red ink, and on 
unpaid in black. The only visible representative of Her 
Majesty on ordinary occasions was either Mr. Walsh or 
Mr. Armstrong, who for the time being combined in them- 
selves the office of receiving, delivery and inquiry clerks; 
and, as every letter must be taken to the Post Office, these 
gentlemen were known to every man, woman and child in 
Toronto and Yorkville who ever posted a letter.” 


2]bid., pp. 66-1. 
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Returning to the retail merchants, some account of the 
chief establishments of the late fifties will further illus- 
trate the business conditions of other days. The credit 
system was still in vogue, and many customers ran up bills 
of thousands of dollars before any attempt at payment. 
Some firms suggest, like the Pantechnetheca, “Tis the 
ready money does it!”, but they must have had a difficult 
time competing with the great majority of credit merchants. 
‘The Pantechnetheca, it may be explained, was a dry goods 
store at 55-59 King Street East, operated by T. Hutchinson, 
Nephew & Co. Soon after its opening in 1853 an adver- 
tising “dodge” was perpetrated upon the public—much to 
the disgust of rival dry goods firms, who were more honest: 

“They secured the services of a gentleman of colour 
who, arrayed in gorgeous raiment, marched up and down 
in front of the Pantechnetheca premises and was announced 
by a obsequious page boy to be no less a personage than 
His Majesty the King of Delhi, who had revolted against 
the British during the great Indian Mutiny, and had, after 
fearful conflict, been captured by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
victorious troops.”** 

Late in 1858 the Pantechnetheca passed out of Toronto's 
mercantile picture, but the mention of Hutchinson’s 
“Pantec”, as the young bloods of the day delighted to call 
it, recalls a more famous store—the Golden Lion, a few 
doors nearer Yonge Street. The business was founded in 
1836 by Robert Walker and Thomas Hutchinson. In the 
late forties the name “Golden Lion” was adopted by this dry 
goods establishment, and a massive gilt figure of a lion 
was placed over the front door to provide the symbol. The 
business did not pass out of existence until the closing years 
of the century, and during its heyday in the fifties and 
sixties it was “the one store in Toronto where the country 
people outside of Toronto habitually went. ... They had 
confidence in the place, and the firm never did anything to 
show that this confidence was misplaced.”** The partner- 
ship of Walker and Hutchinson was dissolved in 1853, and 
the ill-feeling between the two led to the establishment of 
the Pantechnetheca, which became a bitter rival. 








2Robertson, op. cit, Vol. V, p. 18. 
“Ibid., p. 14, 
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The business centre long continued to be King Street, 
but while in earlier years it had been as far east as New 
(Jarvis) Street, it now extended to shops west of Yonge as 
well, and the street as a whole was the fashionable promen- 
ade of the city for several decades. On King Street West, 
opposite the old Globe office, was S. P. Coleman, “London 
Practical Hatter and Furrier”, who advertised “Hats that 
R Hats”. Michie & Co.'s grocery store was in its present 
location. Founded by Alexander Ogilvie on May 1, 1835, as 
a first class grocery and liquor store, the establishment was 
located on land formerly owned by Jordan Post, pioneer 
watchmaker, whose wife Melinda is commemorated by the 
street near by. George Michie, senior clerk, became a 
partner in 1840, and for nearly a century the family has 
operated the business through the many vicissitudes of 
changing conditions. For many years, until the nineties, 
the parade ground of Toronto's rank and fashion led past 
the door, and, though the shopping district has to a very 
considerable extent moved up Yonge, Michie's has survived 
nearly a century of competition and depressions, depart- 
ment stores and chain stores—the only old grocery store 
still in operation. Dack’s, Ltd., Shoemakers since 1835, and 
R. Score & Son, Tailors, founded in England in 1787 and in 
Canada in 1887, have also been a century on King Street. 

Another old firm—Rige Lewis & Son—commenced its 
long career in 1847 “at the sign of the padlock” on the 
north-east corner of King and Toronto Streets, H. S. Scott 
& Co. having established the business under the name 
“Wellington House” a few years earlier. As was custom- 
ary in those days, Rice Lewis’ family resided in the rooms 
above the store. In 1858 the firm, “across from the post 
office” of that day, advertises among other hardware 
“Joseph Rodgers & Sons’ cutlery, James Dixon & Sons’ 
Electro Plate, and the newest designs of Papier Maché 
trays”.* ‘The sign over the main door on King Street was a 
padlock, and a large padlock stood on the sidewalk near the 
entrance. In 1888 the firm removed to a new building a 
short distance westward, at the north-east corner of King 
and Victoria Streets, and there, until the autumn of 1933, 
Rice Lewis & Son, Ltd., remained in business. 
28ee Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition, 1858, 
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Continuing the enumeration of some of the main 
mercantile establishments of 1858 we note that Rutherford 
and Saunders were Tailors and Hosiers at 52-54 King Street 
West, and advertised 15% discount for cash. Just west of 
Bay Street on King was J. H. Swamn’s “Ladies’ Outfitting, 
Juvenile Clothing, and Baby-Linen Establishment”, and the 
owner announces himself “Importer of French and Eng- 
lish Infant and Juvenile Clothing. Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Under-clothing of every description”. In the St. Lawrence 
Buildings was John Ritchey’s Dry Goods Store, where 
customers were assured quality goods “at such prices as will 
defy competition”. At 14 King Street West, “at the Sign 
of the Three-dialled Illuminated Clock”, D. G. Carnegie 
sold watches, clocks and jewellery “at about cost prices!” 

Confectioners and caterers who were famous long 
before Coles’, and previous even to Nasmith’s and Webb’s, 
are recalled by the advertisements of George Coleman, 69 
King Street West, and A. Clark, 171 King Street East. 
Coleman specialised upon pastry cooking, and gave par- 
ticular attention to “weddings, private parties, public 
soirées, etc.” Clarke announced himself as “manufacturer 
of all kinds of plain & fancy bread, crackers, biscuits, tarts, 
sugar sticks, comfits, lozenges, almonds, mottoes, and all 
as well as confectionery, pastry and 
bread. “Temperance drinks of all kinds” were also dis- 
pensed at this store. 7 

Of special interest to females was the Beauty Parlour 
of that day—the “Antitinpacpliec, Misses Bates (from 
London, England), proprietors”. Announcing themselves 
as “Ladies’ Ornamental Hair Manufacturers”, at 31 King 
Street West, the sisters advertise their capabilities as 
follows: 

“Ladies’ hair cut, shampooed, dyed and dressed. 
Families and schools attended. Children’s hair fashion- 
ably cut. Fronts, bangs, bunches, caps and wigs made at 
the shortest notice. Hair dye and depilatory kept. Sole 
agents for Professor Liebeg’s Hair Wash.” 

A fireside amusement long of outstanding popularity 
and still persisting in less sophisticated homes is called to 
mind by the advertisement of the Toronto Stereoscope 
Depot. In addition to views of Niagara Falls and vicinity, 
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and of British and continental scenery, there was a series of 
“magnificent views of Egyptian ruins”, The establishment, 
operated by Thomas Maclear in “the Masonic Buildings, 2 
doors north of the Post Office, Toronto Street”, also carried 
a line of “Ladies? reticules, bags, portmonais, and other 
faney goods, British manufactured writing and other 
papers, and a general stock of stationery wholesale”. 

__In the eighteen-fifties Yonge Street was beginning to 
develop as a merchandising district, though for many years 
it did not rival King Street. At the corner of Yonge and 
‘Temperance was Dodgson, Shields & Morton, “whose stock 
of teas, coffees, sugars, tobaccos, and general groceries 
is large and choice, and imported expressly for their ex- 
tensive retail trade”. ‘Their advertisement is suggestive of 
the abuses which frequently characterised business dealings 
in the fifties, for they state as one of their main aims, “to 
make no misrepresentations in effecting sales’ 

On Yonge Street also was J. & W. Cowan's Dry Goods 
Store. This firm was located on the west side, three doors 
north of Adelaide, then numbered 126 Yonge Street; and 
the unique part of their advertisement lies in its being in 
verse—in fact in the rhyming couplet, The allusions to 
competitors were no doubt appreciated by the readers of 
the day—and especially those to the “Pantec” and Golden 
Lion: 


























Facts, Nor FaBtes 
“Mongst American cities, in numbers a host, 
‘Toronto, in puffing, of late rules the roast; 
Such dodges as travelling circuses try 

Are employed to entice the unwary to buy: 
Coarse daubings of monsters, called Kings and Sepoys, 
Adorn our shop fronts and amuse little: boys, 

While rival establishments rush to the fray, 

With jolly old Lions and young cubs at play, 

Fill our papers each morning with empty tirade, 

Until lies are considered the staple of trade. 

Must all Dry Goods Houses descend to pretence, 

Nor dare advertise in the language of sense? 

Not believing that clap-trap can carry much weight, 
‘That our Fall Goods are here we beg plainly to state; 
In Blankets and Flannels large stocks we now show, 
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Which will prove on inspection decidedly low. 

White Shirtings at prices exceedingly rare; 

Cloths, Ties, Shirts.and Vestings for Gentlemen’s wear; 

New styles in Rich Dress Goods, too long to define, 

From two to three dollars, and some eight and nine; 

New Delaines and New Cashmeres, the cheapest in town, 

‘The white spots on blue and the red spots on brown; 

New Prints, in fast colours, of patterns quite killing, 

Beginning at sixpence, up to a York shilling; 

New Gloves and New Gauntlets and New Scotch Wool Hose, 

‘The wearers we warrant will never be froze; 

Shirt bosoms stitched neater than if made by hand, 

From one and three upwards, attention command; 

New Capes in Black Cloth which you've only to see 

To acknowledge them cheap at eleven and three; 

Felt Hats, Plumes and Flowers, the fair ones to grace, 

Ribbons, Blondes, Veils, Sewed Collars, and Black and 
White Lace: 

In short, every article known in the trade, 

So low, no abatement in price can be made. 

Then let all who are anxious good value to find 

Bear Yonge Street and Cowan's Cheap Store in their mind.” 





Another Yonge Street establishment was that of J. T. 
Shapter, chemist and druggist, who announces himself as 
an “importer of English and Foreign Drugs, Chemicals, 
Patent Medicines, Surgical Instruments, Elastic Bandages 
and Stockings, Trusses, Enemas, Perfumery, and Drug- 
gists’ Sundries”. The patent medicines of the eighteen- 
fifties included the Castillian Hair Invigorator, Urquhart’s 
Botanic Toothache Drops, and Dr. Buchan’s Aperient & 
Digestive Bitters; of the last-named the ingredients “are 
exclusively from the vegetable kingdom”, and the diseases 
cured included almost every complaint known to medicine 
(as well as many unknown)—from Lowness of Spirits, 
Heartburn and Flatulency, to “unpleasant sensation of ful- 
ness after eating”, St. Vitus’ Dance, and Marasmus, or 
“wasting of flesh in childhood and early youth”. 

For many years King Street remained the fashionable 
shopping district, and “doing King” appears to have been a 
major sport in the seventies and eighties. A contemporary 
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description outlines in an interesting if somewhat pompous 
and exaggerated style the social predominance of King 
Street: 

“Between the two principal streets of the Western 
Capital is a great gulf, made by the inflexible laws of so- 
ciety and fashion—a gulf as great as separates the Bowery 
from Broadway, the Rue de Rivoli from Rue Montparnasse, 
or Regent Street and Rotten Row from the humble thorough- 
fares of Pentonville and the City Road. 

“The buildings on King Street are greater and grander 
than their neighbors on Yonge; the shops are larger and 
dearer; and last but not least King Street is honoured by 
the daily presence of the aristocracy, while Yonge is given 
over to the business man, the middle-class and the beggar. 
Amid the upper classes there is a performance that goes on 
daily that is known among habitués as ‘doing King’. It 
consists principally of marching up and down a certain 
part of that street at a certain hour, performing, as it were, 
ko-tou to the goddess of Fashion, and sacrificing to her 
ister divinity of Society. 

“At three’ o'clock in the afternoon the first stragglers 
appear on the scene, which extends perhaps a quarter of a 
mile. These consists principally of young ladies, whose 
proper place should be at school, and young men attired in 
the height of fashion. By the time these ardent devotees 
have paraded a few timies, the regular habitués make their 
appearance, and till six o'clock in the evening one side— 
for one side only is patronised—is crowded to excess. 

“[t is rather considered ‘the thing’ to patrol King 
Street in this manner; and of a fine evening every one who 
belongs to the élite, as well as many who do not, may be 
seen perseveringly trudging up and down, no doubt to their 
great comfort and to the intense discomfiture and dismay of 
others less smiled upon by nature or.less favoured by their 
tailors or their dressmakers. King Street is in a way a 
great social ‘Change, where everybody meets everybody 
and his wife; where the latest fashions are exhibited, and 
the last quotations of the matrimonial market are ex- 
changed. 

“Would you see the newest style in hats or panniers? 
‘They are to be seen on King Street. And would you know 

















Canadian Iuetratod News G. Gtasebroot. 


“Dore KING” IN THE SEVENTIES 


Promenading the south side of King Street was long a major sport. 
“Where everybody meets everybody and his wife; where the 
latest fashions are exhibited, and the last quotations of 
@ matrimonial market ave exchanged.” 





Canadien Iiustrated News 
KiNG STREET IN 1870 
In the foreground is the Rossin House, now the Prince George Hotel. 


‘The taxicabs of the day are lined up across the street. Horse-cars 
did not then operate on King West, but an omnibus may be seen. 
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how many young swells are doing nothing for a living? 
You are sure to find them on King Street. Would you wish 
to hear the last imprudence of young Harum Scarum, or 
the progress of Miss Slowcome’s engagement? You may be 
sure before you take half-a-dozen turns some conversant, 
intelligent busy-body of your acquaintance will have 
whispered the facts of the case in your ear, all of which 
he has ‘On the best authority, sir’, It is on King Street 
that Clelius makes his appointment with Clelia for their 
afternoon walk; that Thersites, jealousy-stricken, scowls 
at Adonis; and that Pomponia depreciates the value of her 
dear friend Amaltheus’ new silk and trimmings. There 
Cornelia, the careful mother, brings out her treasures and 
exhibits to the public gaze those desirable lots of which 
she is so anxious to dispose on advantageous terms, While 
far above all, Diogenes, in his garret, little more roomy or 
commodious than the ancient ‘tub’, looks down upon the 
motley throng, notices their petty follies and foibles, and 
thanks his lucky stars that he is not as other men.’* 

There are still many people living who have vivid 
memories of the Toronto of half a century ago, and who 
recall the King Street shopping district which has just been 
described. Fred Williams lists some of the business 
symbols which were in evidence at the time—and in some 
instances, notably in the case of barber shops, still persist: 

“The Golden Lion of Robert Walker and Sons, the 
clothiers. 

‘The padlock and key of Rice Lewis & Company. 

The acorn of Oak Hall. 

The mammoth of Thomas Thompson, the clothier. 

The griffin of Petley & Hughes, the clothiers. 

The Queen Victoria of Lawson's Victoria Tea House. 

The book of Brown Brothers, the booksellers and 
stationers—all on King Ea: 

And then on Yonge Street 

The golden boot of William West. 

‘The bear of William Lugsden. 

The Indian and the Highlander at two tobacconists. 

‘The big hat at Perry’s.’ 
‘Canadiun Illustrated News, September 3, 1870. 


‘Fred Williams: In Toronto Fifty Years Ago. (Toronto Mail and 
Empire, Fanwary 17, 1984.) 
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And there was, too, John Wanless’ aluminum clock, and 
Ambrose Kent’s “Indian clock” with two figures in the rear 
alternating in striking out the time on circular drums; both 
of these were on the site of the present Robert Simpson 
Company. James Scott’s Golden Fleece store advertised 
woollens by a gilded lamb over the entrance, and Holt, 
Renfrew’s establishment on King Street East spérted its 
sign “Purveyor to the Queen”—which has more recently 
become “By Special Appointment of His Majesty King: 
George the Fifth.” 

In spite, however, of the undoubted predominance of the 
south side of King Street, it appeared to Timothy Exton in 
1869 that Yonge Street was the place to establish business. 
With the previous experience of a general store in St. 
Mary’s, he announced a striking departure from generally 


accepted rules of business—“One price to all, and spot 


cash”. On December 8, 1869, he personally unlocked the 
door of his dry goods store at 178 Yonge Street, then the 
south-west corner of Yonge and Queen. Seven years later 
the small store was extended forty feet in the rear, and the 
stock increased by the addition of floor coverings and 


bedding. In 1877 a second floor was devoted to a show 
room for cloaks, millinery and similar apparel, and the 
sales staff had increased from two men, a woman, and a 
boy to 20 clerks and a-pony delivery wagon! In 1883 the 
business was removed to its present site, and in 1884 the 
first catalogue—of 82 pages—was distributed at the In- 
dustrial Exhibition. The original mail-order staff com- 
prised a woman to select the goods and a boy to tie up the 
parcels. Eaton’s great success undoubtedly resulted in part 
from the policy of purchasing for cash in world markets, 
but there are many other factors in the great development 
signified by the 40,000 employees under the Eaton name, 
and the hundreds of millions of dollars of annual turnover. 
An interesting survival of other times when people adhered 
very strongly to their convictions is found in connection 
with the Eaton name. The founder of the business decided 
that he would sell neither playing cards nor tobacco, andy 
this remained the policy of the firm long after his death; 
even today, though cards are sold and one may obtain 
cigarette-lighters and other smokers’ accessories, tobacco 
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does not form part of Eaton’s stock. Until 1938, in fact, 
smoking was prohibited in that delightful restaurant—the 
Georgian Room—, but in that year the demands of women 
smokers led to the removal of the restriction. 

Following close upon Timothy Eaton, a 38-year old 
Scotchman, Robert Simpson, established a small dry 
goods store near Queen and Yonge Streets in 1872. 
Toronto had then a population of 56,000 and the streets 
were just beginning to be improved by cedar block 
paving. Like Eaton, Robert Simpson had previous 
experience, having become a clerk in a dry goods 
store in Newmarket eighteen years before. His appear- 
ance was rather impressive, and he possessed a thor- 
ough knowledge of dry goods and the requirements of the 
public and their taste and fancy. By 1881 the business had 
so grown that he moved to a larger store to the southward, 
where he required thirteen clerks, and inaugurated a hors 
and-wagon delivery service. In the new store he introduced 
ready-to-wear goods, millinery and groceries, as well as 
corsets and other intimate feminine apparel the display 
and sale of which embarrassed many a lady and shocked 
the general public." These developments laid the founda- = 
tion of the department system. In 1895 a severe fire de- 
stroyed a large new store erected just three months earlier, 
as well as all other Simpson buildings from Richmond 
Street to Queen, the fire having started in the motor room 
which provided power for the up-to-the-minute “cash rail- 
way”. ‘The store was immediately rebuilt, and in 1897, 
when Simpson died and his business passed into the hands 
of the Robert Simpson Company, there were 500 employees 
and a seven-storey building. From that time the growth of 
Simpson’s was similar to the development of Eaton's, the 
2*Those who are interested in the steps by which lingerie has pro- 

gressed from the unknown to the eommonplace—from some= 
thing upheard-of to a pre-eminent position. in_ advertising 
placard and billboard, and who would follow the vagaries of 
fashion in women's apparel down, through the centuries, are 
advised to read Unmentionables? From Fig Leaves to Soanties, 
Published ate in 1948 from the pen of Robert Cortes Hollday, 
an American essayist of established reputation, While the 
hook is written inva light and humorous vein, its pages are 
characterised by scholarly research worthy of’ any ‘historian, 


and the result of the author’s enthusiasm is a classie study of 
manners and customs as well as costume. 
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two great department stores having long since changed the 
‘Toronto shopping centre from King Street to Queen and 
Yonge. 

Recent developments in merchandising are outside the 
scope of this chapter, but the facilities, conveniences and 
services provided by the modern department store show 
progress as great as in any other field of activity. In recent 
years chain stores have provided effective competition in 
many lines of business, and, with the department stores 
and their extensive mail order service, have made it in- 
creasingly difficult for the small independent shop—so 
characteristic of an earlier period—to operate successfully. 
We live in a day of big business—amalgamations, trusts 
and combines—but the small merchant with the personal 
touch has not yet followed the small tradesman into 
oblivion. Will the future see mass buying restricted and 
the “little fellow” protected by legislative enactment, or will 
the gradual disappearance of the smaller establishments be 
considered merely another evidence of economic evolution 
and progress? 











CHAPTER XV 


‘TRADESMEN AND MANUFACTURERS OF OTHER Days 


MANUFACTURING in its early phases was in reality “making f 
by hand”—as the word implies—and many of our Canadian 
pioneers were skilled mechanics as well as farmers. In the 
towns a citizen not infrequently engaged in several occupa- 
tions—in fact he sometimes had to be a jack-of-all-trades 
if he was to support his family. In early days, too, rela- 
tions between employer and employee more closely approxi- 
mated the conditions which obtained under the mediaeval 
guild system than those of modern times. Apprentices were 
indentured for a period of seven years, and were to a con- 
siderable extent the property of the master. Several notices 
concerning escaped apprentices are to be found in the 
Gazette, and rewards of from 6d. to $10 are offered for 
their return. 

‘There were a number of slaves in early York, largely 
personal servants of officials, for the Act of the first parlia- 
ment, while providing for the gradual extinction of slavery, 
did not liberate those then in the province. Among notices 
concerning slaves is the following, offering a negro woman 
for sale in York in 1800: 

“To Be Sold—A healthy, strong Negro Woman, about 
30 years of age; understands cookery, laundry and the tak- 
ing care of poultry. N.B.—She can dress ladies’ hair. En- 
quire of the printe 

The Hon. Peter Russell once advertised two slaves for 
sale, one of whom'“perfectly understands making soap and 
candles”: 

“A Black Woman named Peggy, aged about forty years, 
and a black boy, her son, named Jupiter, aged about fifteen 
years, both of them the property of the subscriber. The 
woman is a tolerable cook and washer-woman and perfectly 
understands making soap and candles. 











Upper Canada Gazette, December 20, 1800, 
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“The boy is tall and strong of his age and has been 
employed in country business, but brought up principally 
as a house servant; they are each of them servants for 
life. The price for the woman is one hundred and fifty 
dollars, for the boy two hundred dollars, payable in three 
years with interest from the day of sale, and to be properly 
secured by bond, ete. But one-fourth less will be taken in 
ready money.”* 

In the days when many people were illiterate, trade 
symbols were commonly affixed to the entrance of shops, 
and in York customers were led inside not by a signboard 
indicating the name of the owner but by such old English 
emblems as the Pestle and Mortar, the Crowned Boot, the 
Tea-chest, the Axe, the Saw, the Fowling-piece, the Plough, 
the Golden Fleece, the Anvil and Sledge-hammer, and the 
Horse-shoe. There was one, too, which was not an Eng! 
survival,—that of the Indian Trapper, which indicated the 
dealer in furs. 

‘The first carpenters and builders in Upper Canada were 
the soldiers, and upon the arrival of settlers every man 
was his own builder. The construction of log houses did 
not call for much specialised skill, and there was in the 
earliest pioneer period but little variation in the architecture 
or appearance of home, workshop, store, church or mill. 
One of the first skilled tradesmen in York was Eliphalet 
Hale, who announces in the Gazette of March 30, 1799, that 
he will come from Newark (Niagara) to York “to receive 
proposals for, and commence bricklaying, lathing and 
plastering”.» Hale was a very important and useful citizen 
of the early town, erecting many houses of improved con- 
struction, as well as receiving a number of contracts for 
the building of roads and bridges, the removing of stumps 
from the streets, and similar work. A few years later he 
advertises that he has become a shoemaker: 

“Take notice: the subscriber takes this method to in- 
form the public that he carries on the boot and shoe making 
business, the next door north of Alexander Wood’s, Esq., 
where Suwarrow, common and half boots, fine and coarse 
shoes, slippers, ete., are made by Eliphalet Hale. 


2Ibid., February 15, 1806. albid., March 80, 1799. 
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“N.B.—Written or verbal orders from any gentlemen 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to.”* 

Perhaps Daniel Tiers was the first chairmaker in York. 
Most manufactured articles were brought from Montreal 
by bateau, but Tiers announces that he is enlarging his 
business and can supply customers with “armed chairs, 
settees, and dining ditto; fan-back and brace-back chairs”. 
‘The interesting fact is also mentioned that “he very shortly 
expects a quantity of different paints; it will then be in 
his power to finish his chairs in the best manner”’ Paint, 
it may be explained, was not easily obtainable in early 
times. 

Another famous early trade was that of the saddler 
and harness-maker. Calvin Banister, located on the north 
side of King Street, near George, was perhaps the first 
practical saddler in York. His announcement follows: 

“The subscriber informs the inhabitants of York and its 
vicinity that he has taken the shop next door east of Mr. 
Mosley’s dwelling house, and on the Ist of September next 
will commence the saddling business in all its different 
branches, and will be happy to supply all who favour him 
with their commands. 

“Harness and all kinds of repairing will be done on the 
shortest notice, by the publie’s humble servant, 


“Calvin Banister.”* 


Even a watchmaker was established in the diminutive 
capital of the province: 

“Elisha Purdey—Watchmaker—begs leave to inform his 
friends and the public that he has taken a room in the house 
of Mr. Marther, where he repairs and cleans watches of 
all kinds in the best manner and on the most reasonable 
terms. All orders left for him at said house will be duly 
attended to. He has a small but elegant assortment of 
jewellery for sale.”* 

At least as early as 1799 York had a fashionable tailor, 
for one glorying in the unique name of Evean Eveans, with 
the added lustre of hailing from London, announces his 
business in a very neat note: 


‘Ibid., March 15, 1806. ‘*Ibid., August 22, 1807. 
“bid., January 30, 1802, Tbid., April 19, 1800, 
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“vean Eveans, taylor and habit maker, (From London), 
having taken a room in a’small building belonging to Mr, 
Willcocks for the purpose of prosecuting the duties of his 
trade, begs leave to inform the ladies and gentlemen of York 
that he has commenced the above business, and to those 
who may honour him with their commands he flatters him- 
self, from his experience, to afford satisfaction.”* 

A few years later we find a competitor, this time from 
New York: 

“Samuel Bell, fashioner, lately arrived from New York, 
informs the public that he has commenced business at his 
shop, kept at the Widow Osborne’s, facing Capt. Kendrick’s, 
where he will carry on the fashionable tailoring business 
with the greatest despatch and on the most reasonable 
terms.—Ladies and gentlemen wishing to favour him with 
their custom may depend on the strictest punctuality. 


“York, July 12th, 1805.’ 


Samuel Jackson commenced business as a hatter about 
the same time. He hopes to receive cash for his hats, will 
accept furs or produce, but will have none of credit: 

“Samuel Jackson informs his friends and the public in 
general that he is commencing the hatting business opposite 
to Thos. Ridout, Esq., in the town of York, where he will 
take all kinds of furs, lamb’s wool and country produce, or 
cash itself will be received for hats, but no credit need be 
asked.” 

One Rock calls to our attention that there was at least 
one hair-dresser in York in 1800. In a day of wigs and 
beards, puffs and curls, the hairdresser had little of the 
barber about him, but his establishment was the beauty 
parlour of the day 

“Rock, Hair Dresser, from London, begs leave to inform 
the ladies and gentlemen of York and its vicinity that he 
will open shop on the 25th instant, in Mr. Cooper’s house, 
next the Printing office. All orders left for him at said 
place will be punctually attended to. N.B—Shop customers 
and others will be dressed on the most reasonable terms.” 

York had bakers almost from its commencement, and 
“Ibid, Sune 8, 1799. Lobid., February 9, 1805 
oTbid., July 20, 1805, *Tbid., April 5, 1800, 
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the early industry appears to have centred around Jordan’s 
York Hotel, at one time the town's most important hostelry. 
In the rear of Jordan’s, detached from the other buildings, 
there long stood a solid structure of brick, cire 
dome-shaped without and. vaulted within, and of 

able height and diameter. This was Paul Marian’s public 
oven, Marian, or Morin, a Frenchman, was not the first 
baker in York, for he refers to a predecessor in his announce- 
ment of November, 1801: 

“Paul Morin begs leave to inform his friends and the 
public that he has declined carrying on the baking business 
for Mr. Beaman and now carries it on in all its branches on 
his own account at the house formerly occupied by Mr. 
Beaman, where they may be supplied with bread at the rate 
of four Ibs. for a shilling; biscuits, buns, cakes, ete, He 
hopes by assiduity and attention to his business to merit 
encouragement. 

“N.B.—Any person sending flour to be baked by him 
will receive seven Ibs. of bread for every six Ibs. of flour.”** 

Morin was contemporary with another baker, Frangois 
Belcour, who, though slightly outbid by Morin in the amount 
of bread given to those who brought flour to be baked (for 
he advertised only “pound for pound”), was yet, perhaps, a 
little ahead of him in service, for he delivered bread, cakes 
and buns, and also baked meat in his bake-oven for any who 
wished. For the convenience of small families Beleour made 
bread in loaves of two, three and four pounds’ weight. In 
1804 Morin advertised “nine loaves for a dollar, on paying 
ready money”, but he does not state the size." Many years 
after Jordan's ceased to function as a hotel, Morin’s bake- 
oven, repaired and somewhat extended, rendered valuable 
service, for in it was baked by Messrs. Jackes and Reynolds 
a large supply of bread furnished in 1838-9 to the Regulars 
and militia in Toronto. 

Imported wines were greatly favoured by the gentry of 
York, and breweries might consequently be expected to 
appear somewhat later than in other towns, particularly 
since there was a considerable manufacture of birch beer, 
a popular drink hardly to be classed with the regular prod- 


2[bid,, November 14, 1801. sIbid., May 19, 1804, 
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uct, The first advertisement relative to brewing is that 
of Robert Henderson in 1805, and it is probable that he had 
been in business for several years previous to that date: 

“The subscriber informs his customers and the public 
in general that he has commenced brewing for the season; 
and is now ready to deliver strong and table beer in barrels 
and half barrels, of good quality, and intends to begin brew- 
ing his keeping ale for the ensuing summer, in the course of 
next month—and pledges himself that more attention than 
ever shall be paid the quality of his keeping beer. Robert 
Henderson. N.B.—Cash paid for barley, wheat and other 
country produce. An active boy wanted.’"* 

In the York Gazette of November 13, 1811, appears an 
announcement by the Henderson estate, offering for rent 
for one year “a malt house, Brew House, ete. with all the 
implements and utensils for carrying on the brewing." 
The site of this (probably the first) brewery is not given, 
but it was no doubt located on the south-east corner of 
Sherbourne and Duchess Streets. An authority describes 
the manufactory as consisting in 1820 of “a stone malt 
house and granary, a range of small frame buildings along 
Duchess Street, where the malt was ground in a handmill, 
and a row of arches dug in the bank, finished with masonry 
and covered with earth. These arches, which extended 
fifty fect along the-south side of the lot, were used for 
storing the beer and fermenting tubs”."" The malt house 
and granary was being used a century later as an auto- 
mobile supply shop, but all the other buildings have long 
since disappeared. Thomas Stoyell and John Doel were 
among the later proprietors of the establishment, Doel re- 
moving to a brewery at the north-west corner of Bay and 
Adelaide Streets, adjoining his home. 

Among the most typical manufactures of the pioneer 
period were the making of candles by the chandler, and 
of soap and potash in a potashery, the two types of work 
being frequently carried on in one plant. Many people, 
even in towns, made their own candles and soap, while some 
«Ibid, September 28, 1805. 
18York Gazette, November 13, 1811. 


‘John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Canada: What Art Has Done 
for Canadian History. 1917. p. 141. 
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farmers engaged also in the more complicated potash manu- 
facture. Other householders were content to accumulate 
grease and exchange it for soap and candles when the 
chandler called at their door. Among the earliest tallow 
chandlers in York was William Smith, who followed that 
occupation at least as early as 1810, There was a great 
trade with England in wood ashes and potash, which is 
recalled by the following advertisement: 

“Ashes wanted. Seven pence, Halifax currency, per 
bushel for house ashes will be given delivered at the Potash 
Works (opposite the jail), and five pence, same currency, if 
taken from the houses; also eight pence, New York cur- 
rency, for field ashes delivered at the works. It is recom- 
mended to those persons who have ashes to be careful in 
keeping them dry, otherwise they will not be taken. Any 
quantity will be received at a time by W. Allan, York." 

W. Allan held in the following year (1801) the offices of 
Collector of Duties and Inspector of Pot and Pearl Ashes 
and Flour, and in later years he was Postmaster; but he was 
not the only dealer in ashes, for Duke Kendrick erected a 
potashery on lot No. 7, west side of Yonge Street, in De- 
cember, 1799. Under the heading “Ashes! Ashes! Ashes!” 
he advertises the price he is prepared to pay, with the ex- 
planation (which had often to be made in pioneer days) that 
“he conceives it his duty to inform those who may have 
ashes to dispose of, that it will not be in his power to pay 
cash, but merchandise at cash price”."* 

In later years, just before York became the city of 
Toronto, Peter Freeland’s soap and candle factory was 
ereeted on the wharf at the foot of Yonge Street. Freeland 
was born in Glasgow, Scotland, and in 1819 emigrated to 
America. Soon afterwards he removed to Montreal and, 
with his brother William, carried on the soap and candle 
business until 1830, whereupon Peter removed to York. 





*Upper Canada Gazette, November 22, 1800. “N. Y. C.” (New York 
currency) was $2.50 to the £ or 12% cents to the “York 
Shilling”; while in “Quebec”, “Halifax” or “Provincial” cur- 
rency the shilling was 20 cents ‘and the 2=$4.00, The 
Sterling had its traditional value of $4.86%, and there was 





in circulation a variety of miscellaneous coins’ which increased 
as the years passed. (See also pp. 238-9.) 
*8Ibid., December 21, 1799. 
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Concerning the factory which he opened here John Ross 
Robertson says: 

“The land, and land covered by water, upon which the 
building was erected, was purchased, the west half from 
Judge Sherwood in 1882, and the east half in 1836 from 
Peter McDougall. The factory was frame and stood on the 
wharf at the foot of Yonge Street on the east side. The 
water lot extended from Scott to Yonge Street, and from 
the top of the bank to the Windmill Line, and, owing to the 
fact that almost the whole property was land covered with 
water, the soap works had to be built on cribs sunk with 
stone. The dimensions of the building were ninety feet 
by forty, and three storeys high, having large double doors 
in each end. Some of the iron soap-kettles and sections of 
kettles were imported from Scotland, as at that early date 
there were no facilities for making them in Canada. The 
balance of the machinery or plant was made in Canada, ex- 
cepting the candle moulds, which had to be imported from 
the United States. 

“The two large sheds shown in the foreground of the 
sketch, that is the long one to the right and that in the 
centre, were used for storing wood ashes; and alkali for 
converting the tallow, grease, rosin, ete., into soap was 
extracted. The lime was used for causticising the above- 
named alkali by mixing it in certain proportions with the 
ashes previous to leaching with water. The ice was used 
in warm weather for the purpose of hardening the candles 
in the moulds, so that they might be more easily extracted. 
The large shed to the left was a storehouse, where rendered 
tallow in barrels was stored, the supply being drawn from 
Canada, the United States and Russia. Other raw materials 
were used in large quantities, such as palm oil from the 

coast of Africa, and rosin, principally from the Caro- 
lias.” 

The old factory recalls the merry days when Toronto 
Bay was full of wild ducks. It is said that they were “so 
plentiful around the wharf that Mr. Freeland used to shoot 
them from the factory door or windows. Mr, Richard Tin- 
ning was one day walking along the shore when some ducks 
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‘The days of hand labour and ive machines are well exemplified 
in this illustration, 








John Ross Robertson Collection. 
PETER FREELAND’s SOAP AND CANDLE Factory, 1832-65 


‘This well-known establishment was located on a wharf at the foot of 
"Yonge Street. 
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LooKING West at YONGE AND NEWGATE (ADELAIDE) 
STREETS IN 1834. 


‘This interesting sketch of the Ketchum establishment, which at one 
time furnished most of the Home District with leather, is based upon 
‘a description provided in 1889 by the 90-year old foreman, 
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flew up from the water. He fired at them without looking 
where the shot was going, and it crashed into the windows 
of the factory. Mr. Freeland ran out with a number of men 
to repel the invaders. In the factory was a tame muskrat 
that used to dine on fish caught by the men. The fishermen 
dried their nets alongside of the factory, and one day the 
muskrat got into the net and was being hauled in. He 
swam around inside of the wooden floats trying to make his 
escape; finding that he could not dive under them, he sud- 
denly sprang over and thus made his escape.”*° 

Old inhabitants of Toronto remembered the days when 
the tallow for Freeland’s factory used to be transported 
from Rochester in schooners. On one occasion “a schooner 
thus loaded was caught in a terrible storm off the Island, 
and the sailors threw the cargo of tallow into the lake. At 
the same time there was a considerable amount of salt on 
board, which might much better have been thrown over- 
board, instead of the more valuable tallow, the salt being 
in the hold and the tallow on deck. For weeks they were 
fishing up this tallow along the shore of the lake. Many 
tricks were practised by these ‘Yankee’ tallow merchants, 
as, for instance, on opening one of the barrels a large stone 
was found imbedded in it, weighing about one hundred 
pounds, which Mr, Freeland had paid for as tallow.”* 

During the Rebellion of 1887 there was a scarcity of 
labour, and Freeland was compelled to run the soap into 
boxes instead of cutting it into bars; it was then sold in 
large masses, just as the boxes had moulded it. After 
factory hours some of the men spent their time around the 
kitchen fire moulding bullets. But those who made soap 
at Freeland’s would hardly recognise today’s process of 
manufacture. 

A number of York’s early manufactories were located on 
the River Don, some of them outside the limits of the town, 
An editorial note, probably written by William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie, outlines the scope of enterprises in operation in 1827, 
and makes some suggestions for the expansion of industry in 
the Don Valley: 

“About three miles out of town, in the bottom of a deep 





yavine, watered by the River Don and bounded also by 


20] bid., p. 183. 2 Ibid. 
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beautiful and verdant flats, are situated the York paper 
mill, distillery, and Mr. Shepard’s axe-grinding machinery, 
and Messrs. Helliwell’s large and extensive brewery. I went 
out to view these improvements a few days ago and re- 
turned much gratified with witnessing the paper manu- 
facture in active operation; as also the bold and pleasing 
scenery on the banks of the Don. The river might be made 
navigable, with small expense, up to the brewery; and, if 
the surrounding lands were laid out in five-acre lots all the 
way to town, they would sell to great advantage.”** 

Among old-time breweries Doel’s—famous as the meet- 
ing-place of the organisers of the Rebellion of 1837—and 
Bloor’s, from which the great east-west thoroughfare takes 
its name, stand out prominently in Toronto's history. Pre- 
vious to 1830 Joseph Bloor, an Englishman, was proprietor 
of the Farmers’ Arms Inn, conveniently situated near the 
market-place. In his time that section of the city was 
usually called The Devil's Half Acre. About 1880 he re- 
moved to the village of Yorkville, and soon afterward estab- 
lished a brewery in the ravine north of the first concession 
road, now Bloor Street. The building and its surroundings 
are well described by John Ross Robertson: 

“It was a low red-brick building one hundred feet long 
and fifty or sixty feet wide. It stood at the bottom of the 
ravine, on the south side of the creek, a little to the east of 
the present iron bridge at the head of Huntley Street. It 
was in operation in 1885, and probably for four or five years 
previous to that date. The stream which was larger then 
than now was dammed up at this point to give water-power 
for grinding. A big pond several acres in extent was thus 
made, and in the spring the water would back up nearly 
to Yonge Street. The brewery was reached by a roadway 
running down the ravine from Bloor Street at the head of 
Huntley Street. Picturesque as the spot is even now, it 
was still more so at that time when the woods were thicker 
and nature in her primeval beauty. At the top of the hill 
on the northern side stood the cottage of Charles Jarvis, 
from which steps led down the steep declivity. There was 
an entrance to the brewery at the south side and also on 
the east side.” 





2The Colonial Advocate, August 9, 1827. 
tRobertson, op, eit., Vol. I, p. 211. 
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The highway near which Bloor built his brewery was 
early known as the Sydenham Road, and for a time as St. 
Paul’s Road, He and Sheriff Jarvis were prominent in lay- 
ing out the village of Yorkville, which narrowly escaped 
the name Bloorville—as well as Rosedale and Cumberland, 
which were suggested. Bloor operated his brewery only a 
few years. On one occasion, when he was drawing sand 
from the Island, his team of horses broke through the ice 
and were drowned. At that time, it may be explained, all 
sand used for industrial purposes in Toronto was hauled 
from the Island—or, more accurately, the Peninsula, 

In the same locality, but somewhat northward—beyond 
the Blue Hill Ravine—was once to be found “Rowland Burr’s 
Folly”. This large unfinished frame building, gable towards 
the street, long stood on the west side of Yonge, with all its 
windows boarded up. It was to have been a carding or 
fulling mill, worked by machinery driven by the stream in 
the valley below; but either the poor wool supply or de- 
ficiencies in the building and its location rendered Burr's 
scheme abortive, 

Rowland Burr was one of those men who are ahead of 
their time. A born engineer and mechanic, his ideas and 
schemes were frequently too advanced for the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. He was from Pennsylvania, 
and was full of the energy and enterprise characteristic of 
Americans; but he lacked the training which might fre- 
quently have saved him from errors of judgment. He was 
foremost among projectors of a canal between Lake On- 
tario and Georgian Bay vid the valley of the Humber and 
Lake Simcoe, and personally surveyed the route and pub- 
lished a report upon it. He suggested a plank tramway 
on Yonge Street north of Lot (Queen), and a short plank 
road was at one time constructed over the worst part of 
the highway between that intersection and Yorkville. He 
was responsible also for the cutting down of the Blue Hill, 
long a terrible ordeal to travellers. Concerning his factory 
enterprises it may be said that he built, either for himself 
or others, a considerable number, and obtained and installed 
the complicated plant of each of them at a time when such 
undertakings were not easy to accomplish, owing to the 
backwardness of the country and the few facilities for im- 
porting and transporting heavy machinery inland. 
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A small manufactory of special interest because of its 
situation was Samuel Carr’s Glue Factory, which stood until 
1851 on the eastern side of Church Street between Gerrard 
and Carlton. Just beyond this establishment was a large 
patch of bush land, a popular rendezvous of the idle youths 
of Toronto, Church Street then terminated at Carlton 
Street, but a narrow sand road led to the edge of Molly 
Wood’s Bush, as the district was long locally known. 

Mention of an establishment for the manufacture of 
glue recalls that in June, 1846, the erection of factories was 
regulated by Council to prevent noisy or malodorous estab- 
lishments from being built near any street line; to insist 
that all manufactories, blacksmith shops, etc., should be 
constructed of brick or stone with metal-covered roofs; and 
stipulating that factories “emitting any disagreeable 
eflluvia” should have chimneys of sufficient height to carry 
them off. The occasion for these regulations appears to 
have been the application of Edwin Bell for permission to 
erect a soap and candle factory. 

An industry early among the most important was that 
of the waggon-maker. As civilisation advanced, the making 
of various types of carriages and buggies developed; while 
in modern times most of such manufactories have passed out 
of existence, or—as in the case of the McLaughlin Carriage 
Factory, Oshawa,—entered the new field of motor-car con- 
struction. Between 1887 and 1849 John Bell operated a 
carriage and farm implement factory on Victoria Street 
north of Adelaide, where the Confederation Life building 
was later erected. His products were famous throughout 
the Home District and beyond as being constructed in the 
newest designs and furnished with the latest improvements. 
John Ross Robertson gives a good description of the life 
and times of John Bell: 

“He made not only reaping machines but ploughs, har- 
rows, cultivators, horse rakes, and seed drills. Besides this 
decidedly miscellaneous assortment of goods he built heavy 
waggons, and he also was able to make far more carriages, 
buggies and gigs than he could find purchasers for, those 
who were able in those days to indulge in the luxury of a 
carriage being very few and far between. That was the 
time when in early spring the old title of ‘muddy’, as ap- 
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plied to York, would do equally well for Toronto. At that 
season of the year waggons drawn by oxen might frequently 
be seen stuck fast in the mud on both Adelaide and Victoria 
Streets, requiring all the assistance that could be rendered 
them to extricate both the oxen and the vehicle they were 
attempting to draw from their very uncomfortable position. 

“It is said by old residents in Toronto that Bell built the 
first reaping machines ever made in Canada. He was an 
exhibitor of these implements at the Provincial Exhibition 
held in Hamilton in 1847, and obtained a diploma for the 
same. This honorary distinction is still extant and in pos- 
session of one of the members of Mr. Bell’s family. Bell 
only lived to complete about twenty reaping machines; 
he fell a victim to the cholera epidemic prevailing in To- 
ronto in 1849. 

“The late Mr. George Crookshank was one of Mr. Bell's 
earliest customers. He purchased one of the first, if not the 
very first machine built at the Victoria Street factory, and 
placed it on his Yonge Street farm ten miles north of To- 
ronto. There was a great prejudice against these machines 
in the minds of the working classes of the day, as they were 
fearful that their introduction would affect the rate of 
wages. Threats to burn the barns and other farm buildings 
belonging to Mr. Crookshank were freely indulged in, but 
were, happily for all parties, never carried into effect. Bell 
claimed for his reaper that it would cut ten acres of wheat, 
cats or barley daily. Whether it was quite as great a suc- 
cess as this is not known, but at any rate Mr. Crookshank 
was fully satisfied with his bargain.” 

Bell constructed also some of the first cabs used on 
Toronto streets. Like all ships, as well as the earliest loco- 
motives, these pioneer vehicles of city transportation were 
named. The first that Bell made was called General Wolfe, 
while subsequent creations were dignified by the appella- 
tions Wellington and General Brock. Cabs soon became 
too numerous to bother naming, but in modern times the 
motor-car has displaced the horse-drawn vehicle to such an 
extent that cabs and carriages have become curiosities, 

William Dixon’s “Longacre Carriage Works”, 58-55 Ade- 
laide Street West, next door to Grand’s Sale Stables, was 


“1bid., Vol. I, p. 773. 
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among the best known in Canada in the seventies and 
eighties. A contemporary description states that the build- 
ing “is one of the most imposing and best-arranged car- 
riage factories in the Province of Ontario. The style of 
architecture is Venetian, and the materials are red brick 
and cut stone with white brick dressings. The building 
contains four storeys and a basement. 

“The basement is used as the blacksmith’s shop and iron- 
working department. The ground and first floors are used 
as show rooms, and the stock on hand embraces some fine 
specimens of the carriage-builder’s art in buggies, phaetons, 
lJandaus and family carriages, some of them being marvels 
of beautiful finish and perfect workmanship. The upper 
floors of the building are devoted to the various departments 
of the trade, and the repairing of all kinds of vehicles, 
sleighs, cutters, etc. 

“Mr. Dixon first began business in this city in 1857, at 
that time doing all the work himself, and since then the 
business has developed until now (1877) he is the head of 
the largest carriage-building establishment in the Dominion. 
.... A large number of carriages are built by Mr. Dixon, 
his average build at present being from 300 to 400 per 
annum, and these are shipped to all parts of the Dominion, 
and occasionally to the States and Europe.”?* 

Among the most important early foundries was Good’s, 
located on the east side ‘of Yonge Street, a short distance 
north of Queen. Ploughs, stoves, and other heavy hardware 
were turned out by this factory for many years, but it is 
chiefly remembered now as the place where Ontario’s first 
locomotive, the Toronto, was constructed. There may be 
a few people still living who can recall the notable sight as 
the Toronto was slowly and laboriously urged through the 
streets from Good’s Toronto Locomotive Works southward 
to its destination on the line of the old Northern Railway. 
In an issue of the Canadian Journal is a lithograph of the 
locomotive, and the following account: 

“We have much pleasure in presenting our readers with 
a drawing of the first locomotive engine constructed in 
Canada, and indeed, we believe, in any British colony. ‘The 
Toronto is certainly no beauty, nor is she distinguished for 
23, Timperlake: Illustrated Toronto, Past and Present. 1877. p. 305. 
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any peculiarity in construction, but she affords a very strik- 
ing illustration of our progress in the mechanical arts, and 
of the growing wants of the country. The Toronto was 
built at the Toronto Locomotive Works, which were estab- 
lished by Mr. Good in October, 1852. The order for the 
Toronto was received in February, 1853, for the Ontario, 
Simcoe and Huron Union Railroad, The engine was com- 
pleted on the 16th of April and put on the track the 26th 
of the same month. Her dimensions are as follows: cylinder 
16 inches diameter, stroke 22 inches, driving wheel 5 feet 
6 inches in diameter, length of internal fire box 4 feet 6 
inches, weight of engine 25 tons, number of tubes 150, 
diameter of tubes 2 inches.”2* 

In 1882 Charles Perry was the proprietor of a foundry 
in York, and, in addition to the regular products usually 
associated with such manufactories, he entered into the 
work of supplying the latest type of printing presses to the 
printers of York and elsewhere. In the same year Messrs. 
W. B. Sheldon, F. R. Dutcher, W. A. Dutcher, Samuel An- 
drus, J. and B. Vannorman advertised their foundry, which 
was long among the most prominent factories in Toronto. 
Their announcement is interesting not only because of its 
description of the plant but also owing to its products, many 
of which are now old-fashioned—if not in the realm of 
curiosities : . 

“They. respectfully inform their friends and the public 
that they have lately made large additions to their estab- 
lishments. ‘They have enlarged their Furnace so as to 
enable them to make Castings of any size or weight used in 
this province, and erected Lathes for turning and finishing 
the same. They have also erected a Steam Engine of ten 
horse-power, of their own manufacture, for propelling their 
machinery, which is now in complete operation, and they are 
prepared to build Steam Engines of any size, either high or 
low pressure, Having a number of experienced engineers 
employed, whose capabilities cannot be doubted, they hope 
to share the patronage of a generous public. They always 
keep constantly on hand and for sale, either by wholesale 
or retail, Bark Mills, Cooking, Franklin, Plate and Box 
Stoves, also, a generous assortment of Hollow Ware, con- 
*Canadian Journal, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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sisting of Kettles, from one to one hundred and twenty 
gallons; Bake-ovens, Bake-Basins, Belly-Pots, High Pans, 
Tea Kettles, Wash-Kettles, Portable Furnaces, &c. Also are 
constantly manufacturing Mill-Gearing of all kinds; Sleigh 
Shoes, 60, 56, 30, 28, 15, 14 and 7 pound Weights, Clock 
and Sash Weights, Cranes, Andirons, Cart and Waggon 
Boxes, Clothiers’ Plates, Plough Castings, and Ploughs of 
all kinds.”** 

Concerning the stoves here mentioned it may be ex- 
plained to the present generation that the square, unsightly 
box-stove was long the only type in use, and they varied 
from very small to very large. Coal, at first employed only 
by blacksmiths, was gradually introduced, and there was 
a coincident improvement in the shape and design of stoves. 
Those with open grates added greatly to the cheerfulness 
of living-rooms; while in general the heating of buildings 
gradually became a combination of scientific skill and orna- 
mental art, developing health and comfort with adaptability 
and beauty in house furnishing. A writer in the eighteen- 
eighties outlines the progress of heating as follows: 

“To witness the display at one of the annual exhibitions, 
or in one of the large manufacturing establishments, is to 
see in a most remarkable manner, as much as in any other 
branch of manufacture, the progress of taste and refine- 
ment, as well as in arrangements for comfort. The rarity 
and beauty of the designs, as well as the arrangements for 
promoting health, and the convenience of ‘self-feeders’, in 
which the fire need never go out the whole winter, are truly 
marvellous. 

“The stoves of the present day are not only useful but 
highly ornamental, and other heating arrangements, 
whether from furnaces supplying hot air, or by steam, or 
hot water, all are made to appear as part of the furnishing 
of hall or drawing-room.” 

Hot-air furnaces were being advertised in the eighteen- 
fifties, and by the eighties steam and hot water boilers were 
the specialties of many a stove and furnace manufacturer. 
Some of them used Bundy radiators, which could be 
“adapted to every building and to every part of any build- 


sQuoted in Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. pp. 378-9, 
28, C. Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. pp. 255-6, 
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At a meeting of the City Council on January 27, 1873, Mayor 
‘Alexander Manning recommended “that a new dead-house and fish 
market be erected without delay”. 
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‘The return of the troops in 1901 was greeted in characteristic 
fashion, Here are evident some of the preparations on 
University Avenue, 
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‘The procession is shown near the corner of Yonge and Adelaide 
Streets. The Queen's Own Rifles may be seen earrying one 
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ing; and these, when ornamented with the new coil screens, 
whether in hall or drawing-room, may be made to correspond 
with the most luxurious furniture, and become an attractive 
feature in the general effect.”*° 

In the late fifties lower Yonge Street was the location 
of a number of factories, several of which have already 
been mentioned. An old trade is recalled by the advertise- 
ment of H. G. Booth, Coppersmith, at 181 Yonge. He was 
also a worker in tin plate, sheet iron, brass, lead and zine, 
and advertises for sale brewing coppers, refrigerators, 
worms, stills, pipes for steam engines, metal roofing, cornice, 
guttering and conductor pipes, as well as a large assort- 
ment of “planished, japanned, stamped and common tin- 
ware”.*° 

At 182 Yonge Street W. P. Marston manufactured guns, 
pistols, revolvers, target and hunting rifles, ammunition, 
ete. Among other products of interest he advertises hunt- 
ing knives, walking stick guns, Colt’s revolvers, powder 
flasks, shot belts, game bags, dram flasks, and dog calls." 
Another Yonge Street manufactory of 1858, and one that 
calls to mind a well-known family and business, was the 
Leather Works of Beardmore & Co., which advertises “a 
varied assortment of Spanish and Slaughter Sole, French 
Calf, Upper, ete.”, at the establishment then located at the 
corner of Queen and Yonge Streets." 

Perhaps the first dealer in pianos in York was T. Brown- 
ing, whose announcement in 1832 advertises imported piano- 
fortes for sale to “the nobility of York”, a phrase which 
possibly portended an indication of their cost: 

“T. Browning, pianoforte manager, begs to inform the 
nobility of York and its vicinity that he has brought from 
London a few superior instruments, grands, cabinets and 
squares, which will be sold at a very low price. N.B. In- 
struments repaired and tuned. Applications, if by letters 
postpaid, at Mr. Mills’, No. 187 King Street, York, U.C., 
November 27th, 1832,”s* 

Among the early piano manufacturers in Toronto was 


2] bid., p. 257. 
“Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition, 1868. p. 76. 
sfbid., p. 70. 

*Ibid., p. 22. 

"Upper Canada Gazette, December 6, 1832, 
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William Matthews, from London, England, who was the 
inventor and sole manufacturer of “the new patent cottage 
pianoforte”. His establishment in 1858 was at 58 Elm 
Street, and he advertises that, after “many years in busi- 
ness both in Hamilton and Toronto, wherein his time and 
attention are devoted to the improvement and manufacture 
of Cottage Piano Fortes to suit the extremes of this climate, 
he has much satisfaction in announcing to his friends and 
the public generally that he has at length succeeded in mak- 
ing several most important improvements which he is con- 
fident will insure to this most useful and elegant of all 
musical Instruments a strength and durability heretofore 
unattainable, while for sweetness and brilliancy of tone and 
clasticty of touch, W. M. will challenge its being equalled 
by any Cottage Piano Forte of either foreign or home manu- 
facture”. Among other attractions his pianos had “Patent 
Metallic equal tension and string plates and iron bracing, 
elegant feet, octagon legs, carved trusses and clegant fret 
work”,** and the price varied from £45 to £85. 

‘The occupation of blacksmith has almost passed away, 
put so recently that most people can remember when every 
village had several, and all rural highways a representa~ 
tive of the trade every few miles. William Richmond, 
wheelwright, and Robert Richmond, blacksmith, were long 
located in a shop at the north-east corner of Queen and 
William (now Simcoe) Streets. The locality was long re- 
membered because the notorious Brown-Cameron election 
riot of 1857 took place near by. The Richmonds were as 
good workmen as could be found in the city, and were fondly 
recalled by Upper Canada College old boys of 1845-60, for 
the little plot of ground in front of the shop was a favourite 
resort for marble-playing and other sporting activities. 
“Qld man Richmond” was popular with the boys, and with 
good reason, for “when they wanted their sleighs fixed they 
always brought them to Richmond, and if the boys had been 
out cutting shinnies near the White bridge, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rosedale, or Ridout’s Bush, now Sherbourne 
Street, they always had the shinies trimmed by one of the 
Richmond boys, who were not very heavy in their charges; 
in fact they were so good-natured that unfortunately their 
“Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Hxhibition, 1858. p. 80. 
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good nature was frequently imposed upon. 'The old shop dis- 
appeared when Jones’ Hotel was put up some years ago.”* 
Mention of a blacksmith recalls a trade which flourished 
in the days when every farmer was a shoemaker, and fre- 
quently a harness-maker as well. Among Toronto tanners 
Jesse Ketchum stands out prominently—not only because 
he once supplied most of the Home District with leather, but 
also for his strength of character. Where his evil-smelling 
tannery stood in the outskirts of the early city, at Yonge and 
Newgate (Adelaide) Streets, a Honey Dew now dispenses 
delicious food; and facing Yonge Street were then high piles 
of hides and tanbark in front of the tanning sheds. In 1889 
James Acton obtained interesting reminiscences** from the 
90-year old foreman of the tannery, who recalled an oc- 
casion when Mr. Ketchum, finding the men in his employ 
with a keg of beer (Doel’s Brewery was near by, and it was 
election week), poured the liquor into a tanning-vat, and 
forthwith delivered an exhortation on Total Abstinence! 
Before factories began to supplant the small tradesman 
there were large numbers of tanners, cabinet-makers, sad- 
dlers, shoemakers, wheel-wrights, coopers and similar manu- 
facturers in Toronto, The city directories from the eighteen- 
thirties onward enumerate hundreds of men engaged in 
these trades. There were, too, numerous blacksmiths in 
the city; while among women's trades may be found a con- 
siderable number of milliners, dressmakers and “stay- 
makers” (referring to corsets). From an analysis of 
William Brown's City Directory for 1856-7 we learn the 
numbers engaged in the chief trades and professions: Ac- 
countants, 18; architects, 11; artists, 18; bakers, 37; 
bankers, 11; barristers and solicitors, 108; blacksmiths, 96; 
boot and shoe makers, 240; builders, 66; brewers, 15; briek- 
layers, 91; brickmakers, 55; cabinetmakers, 82; cabmen 
and proprietors, 33; carpenters, 496; carters, 187; clerks, 
119; clergymen of all denominations, 57; dressmakers and 
milliners, 62; dry goods merchants and importers, 103; 
grocers and provision dealers, 255; labourers, 892; painters, 
84; printers, 73; tailors, 203; tinsmiths, 37. This list does 
not include all the avocations followed in the city, but it 
“Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 46. 
"See the Canadian Shoe and Leather Journal, June, 1889. 
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is sufficiently explicit for our present purpose. When classi- 
fied it shows of professional persons, 427; of mechanical, 
1,681; and of industrial other than mechanical, 2,001. 
Among tradesmen of more highly specialised occupations 
listed a few years earlier are many which have long since 
disappeared: portrait, landscape, historical, animal, house, 
and coach painters; wood, seal, and bank-note engravers; 
farriers, curriers, and wood-turners; wheel-wrights, carpet 
and fringe weavers, brush and broom makers, sail-makers, 
gilders and map-mounters; maltsters, well-sinkers, and 
sausage-makers; as well as one each of the trades of mak- 
ing bellows, nails, scales, whips, fanning-mills, blacking, 
mathematical instruments and lucifer matches." 

Workmen were gradually concentrated in larger plants, 
Among the prominent manufacturers of sixty years ago 
may be mentioned J. & J. Taylor, Safe Manufacturers; 
Gooderham & Worts’ Distillery; Robert Hay & Co., Furni. 
ture Manufacturers; Christie, Brown & Co.’s Biscuit Fac- 
tory; Lyman Brothers & Co., Manufacturing Chemists; 
Booth & Sons, Brassfounders; J. D. Nasmith, Biscuit Manu- 
facturer, (the firm was established by his father in 1844) ; 
the Phoenix Coffee and Spice Mills; the Don Paper Mills; 
G. D. Morse & Co.'s Soap and Candle Works; Messrs. Davis 
& Co.'s Toronto Packing House; H. B. Clarke & Co.’s Trunk 
and Bag Factory ; Lamb's Blacking and Glue Factory (estab- 
lished in 1837) ; Todhunter, Black & Co., Manufacturers of 
Chocolate and Cocoa; Wilson’s Brush Factory; Heintzman 
& Cos Piano Manufactory; Copp, Clark & Co., Printers, 
Stationers and Booksellers (established in 1842 by Hugh 
Scobie) ; Charles Boeckh’s Brush Factory; Messrs. Northrop 
& Lyman’s Patent Medicine Warehouse; and Wilson’s Vine- 
gar Manufactory. A considerable number of these are 
names which still have a very familiar ring.** 

‘A few of the more enterprising and successful trades- 
men, many of whom were in those days “real Old-country 
men”, gradually accumulated a little capital and rose above 
their fellows, becoming the proprietors of small factories; 
while the many met changing conditions by seeking em- 


"See Henry Rowsell’s City of Toronto and County of York Directory, 
1850-1. 1850. p. 22x, 

See Timperlake, op. cit., pp. 267-310, for valuable material concern- 
ing these factories, and, in many cases, flattering illustrations. 
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ployment therein, either at their own trade or as skilled or 
unskilled labourers in any occupation that offered. To 
close this account of trades and industries in Toronto it is 
appropriate to illustrate the development by showing how 
Harvey Shepard's skill as an axe-maker gradually led, in 
characteristic fashion, to the establishment of an axe 
factory which was in successful operation long after his 
death. Sheppard Street, connecting Adelaide and Richmond, 
commemorates this famous worker in iron, whose imprint 
on axe, broad-axe or adze was a guarantee of its temper and 
quality. Dr. Scadding” outlines the progress of this in- 
teresting industry : 

“Harvey Shepard’s axe factory was on the west side of 
this short street. Before his establishment here he worked 
in a smithy of the customary village type on King Street, 
on the property of Jordan Post. Like Jordan Post himself, 
Harvey Shepard was of the old-fashioned New England 
mould, elongated and wiry. After a brief suspension of 
business, a placard hung up in the country inns character- 
istically announced to his friends and the public that he had 
resumed his former occupation and that he would, ‘by the 
aid of Divine Providence’, undertake to turn out as good 
axes as any that he had ever made; which acknowledgement 
of the source of his skill is commendable surely, if unusual. 
So, also, there is no one who will refuse to applaud an epi- 
grammatic observation of his, when responding to an ap- 
peal of charity. ‘Though dealing usually in iron only, I 
keep’, he said, ‘a little stock of silver and gold for such a 
call as this’ ‘The factory on Shepard Street was afterwards 
worked by Mr. J. Armstrong, and subsequently by Mr. 
Thomas Champion, formerly of Sheffield, who in 1888 ad- 
vertised that he had ‘a large stock of Champion's warranted 
cast-steel axes, made at the factory originally built by the 
late Harvey Shepard, and afterwards occupied by John 
Armstrong. As Shepard’s and Armstrong’s axes have been 
decidedly preferred before any others in the Province’, the 
advertisement continues, ‘it is only necessary to state that 
Champion’s are made by the the same workmen, and from 
the very best material, to ensure for them the same con- 


tinued preference’ 
**Seadding, op. cit. p. 311. 





CHAPTER XVI 


Fairs AND EXHIBITIONS 


THOUGH Governor Simcoe supported the establishment of 
an Agricultural Society at Niagara in 1793, early govern- 
ment encouragement of agriculture in Upper Canada was 
largely restricted to the growth of hemp, which it was hoped 
this province would supply in quantities sufficient for the 
use of the British navy. Legislation in 1830 and later 
years aided the establishment of Agricultural Societies, 
and this broader recognition of the importance of the in- 
dustry was the chief impetus leading to the development of 
fairs. 

Some exhibitions had been held in the Niagara district 
previous to 1800, but if any occurred in York before 1820 
they received no mention in the Upper Canada Gazette. 
‘There was, however, an Upper Canada Agricultural and 
Commercial Society holding meetings in York previous to 
1808 when it was dissolved from lack of support, and some 
small fairs may have been held under its auspices; but the 
American occupation of the town in 1813 had a very de- 
pressing effect for several years, and it is unlikely that any 
initiative was exerted in that direction prior to 1818, when 
the Agricultural Society was formed. In any case the first 
agricultural exhibitions in the capital passed almost unre- 
corded, and we have no details concerning them. From 
references in early publications we learn, however, that a 
Cattle Show was held in the town on May 7, 1820, and in 
following years semi-annual fairs. Fothergill’s York 
Almanack states that they were held “the third Monday in 
May, and the first Monday in October, for six days each 
period.” Prizes and premiums were usually awarded the 
first day, and, during the balance of the fair, days were 
assigned to live stock, vegetables and fruits, the sale of 
horses and other stock, and similar departments of agri- 
cultural enterprise. The old Fair Green was located near 
the shore of the Bay immediately west of Berkeley Street. 
According to Fothergill the only other regular fairs in 

216 
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Upper Canada in the early twenties were four-day ex- 
hibitions in Cobourg and Port Hope.t 

Among the many associations formed as a result of 
legislative encouragement in 1830 was the Home District 
Agricultural Society, with headquarters at York, and it was 
this organisation that in May, 1846, passed a resolution 
favouring a province-wide association. Three years of dis- 
cussion had preceded this move, and public opinion had been 
aroused in its favour; and, as other local and district. so- 
cieties were equally enthusiastic, a meeting of delegates 
convened at the Toronto Court House on July 15th, to be 
followed by an organisation meeting in Hamilton on August 
16th, when “The Provincial Agricultural Association and 
Board of Agriculture for Canada West” came into being. 
Its membership was to be composed of persons subscribing 
annually 5s. or more, and the first yearly show was arranged 
to take place in Toronto on the 21st and 22nd of October of 
the same year. 

The first fair may be considered the real progenitor of 
the Canadian National Exhibition, though, since it was for 
thirty-three years an itinerant show, held in the more im- 
portant towns of the province in turn, it is not generally 
considered to be the origin of Toronto's modern exposition; 
and, of course, the fact remains that the 1879 show was 
the first of the series of annual exhibitions under Toronto 
management exclusively. The Exhibition of 1846 was 
originally advertised to be held at the Caer Howell Grounds, 
just west of College (now University) Avenue, but hand- 
bills distributed a day or two prior to the fair announced a 
change of location to the Government House Grounds, at 
the Corner of King and Graves (now Simcoe) Streets. The 
cattle show was held in a meadow in the rear of Upper 
Canada College, then located near the north-west corner of 
King and Simcoe, across from Government House. 

‘The first prizes were in cash and totalled £278, while 
agricultural books were offered for second place in the 
various classes, and the Association's diploma for third. 
‘The best aged bull was awarded £7 10s, the best ram £5, 
and the best stallion £10. Entries to the number of 1,150 


'Charles Fothergill: The York Almanack and Royal Calendar of 
Upper Canada for 1823. p. 158. 
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were received, and all but £50 of the prize money expended. 
£69 13s. 1}d. (about $280) was received from tickets sold 
at the gates, and £200 was contributed by district societies, 
so that there remained a balance of £102 1s. after providing 
for prizes and general expenses. 

Many hundreds of Toronto's citizens patronised the first 
fair, and the numbers were swelled by a good representation 
from other parts of the province, who made their way 
thither by steamship, stage coach or in their own convey- 
ances. They were regaled by exhibits of wagons, carriages, 
“light and chaste” one-horse vehicles, stump-raisers, chaff- 
cutters and self-opening gates; “beautiful, ornamental and 
fantastic productions of the needle”, including representa- 
tions of King David playing upon his harp, and “Joseph’s 
dream surrounded by sheaves of wheat nodding obeisance”, 
Concerning the latter a reporter considered that “the face of 
Joseph was too feminine”; but he found fruit and flowers 
of wax “almost the very perfection of imitation”. There 
were, of course, plenty of horses, cattle and sheep; “speci- 
mens of Stilton Cheese such as to make one fancy, had 
there been a little Burton Ale, that we were ‘at Home’ 
again”; tweeds, fulled cloths, cadet and gold mixed cloths, 
and blankets equalling the finest importations; and among 
the manufactures were cooking stoves and furnaces de- 
scribed as having attained “a greater degree of perfection 
than is to be found in any branch of manufactures in 
Canada”? 

In suggesting that perhaps the fair could hardly be com- 
pared to those long established in the United States and 
Europe, the Globe noted that “the exhibition of stock, of 
the farm and of the dairy, was highly creditable to the 
yeomanry of the Province”. The account in this newspaper 
mentioned that the exhibits of manufactures included 
woollen goods, stoves, tinware and carriages. Portraits 
executed by local artists were among the items of a small 
Fine Arts display; there was also “a map of Peterborough, 
by Mr. Fleming, a young and promising artist from Scot- 
land. . . . It is a beautiful piece of workmanship, giving a 
very interesting view of that rising town and neighbour- 
hood. It was lithographed by Messrs. Scobie and Balfour". 
2V, M, Roberts: The Trail of the C.N.E. 1925. p. 15, 
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(Mr. Fleming later became Sir Sandford Fleming, one of 
Canada’s greatest civil engineers). Embroidery, collars 
and veils, and numerous other articles were found in the 
exhibit of Ladies’ Work; and “the wax flowers of Miss 
Elliott, Yonge Street, Toronto, gained much admiration”. 
‘The rooms in which the exhibits were placed are described 
as “in general too small; and the crowds so great as to 
make it uncomfortable”. But the efforts made by the Com- 
mittee had made it possible to stage an exhibition “which 
must have gladdened the heart of every true friend of 
Canada”? 

Altogether the first Provincial Exhibition was a great 
success, and the 200 notables who sat down to a public 
dinner in Government House at the close of the first day of 
the fair were enthusiastic in their praise of Canada and its 
prospective development. Chief Justice John Beverley 
Robinson enumerated Upper Canada’s advantages, and 
noted that “even with London and other towns far removed, 
the inhabitants had the advantage of good plank roads by 
which the produce reached the great waters, on whose sur- 
face it was borne to Europe.” 

Some of the references in the addresses were by no 
means complimentary to many Reformers. present, for 
those were the days of bitter political opinions; and the 
Liberal press was vehement in expressing that when it 
came to the dinner “the arrangements were too Tory. 
Sixteen speeches were delivered before the Hon. Robert 
Baldwin was called on to say a word, and the meeting 
seemed electrified when his name was mentioned, for he 
was the only speaker who received cheers at the com- 
mencement of his address”. The Globe, too,—nobly 
democratie—would like to have heard some of those worthy 
pioneers speak—‘‘the grey heads in that assembly, with the 
furrows of many winters and of much hard toil marked in 
their countenances. It would have been interesting to all 
to have heard of the difficulties which they encountered in 
their settlement, and how they had by patient and perse- 
vering industry been enabled to overcome them all”.* 

‘The next five exhibitions were held at Hamilton, Co- 


®The Globe, October 27, 1846, quoted in the Banner of October 30th. 
Tia. 
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bourg, Kingston, Niagara and Brockville, respectively, but 
in 1852 it was again Toronto's turn. Upon this occasion the 
show lasted four days, September 21-24, and was held in 
the Exhibition Grounds on the west side of College (Uni- 
versity) Avenue. Mrs. D'Arcy Boulton, of The Grange, 
loaned some of her estate touching upon the west side of 
the grounds in order to provide the Horse Park. The 
grounds are described as “oblong in shape, comprising, ex- 
clusive of the horse parade, about seventeen acres. They 
were divided almost equally into two parts by a winding, 
shallow ravine, through a portion of which a stream ran. 
‘The southern half was clear of trees, and the northern 
prettily wooded. .. . The entrance was at the ‘office’, about 
the site of the old Erskine Presbyterian Church. The 
grounds were bounded on the east by College (now Uni- 
versity) Avenue; the western boundary was a short dis- 
tance west of Dummer (now William) Street. The north- 
ern boundary was the Toronto Cricket Grounds,’ College 
Street, and the Caer Howell Pleasure Grounds, just north 
of the present Hydro building in the avenue”.* During 
the four days thousands of people, including many from a 
considerable distance, visited the fair; though “but few of 
them,” says the Canadian Journal, “permitted their 
thoughts to wander back to the time when the spot so 
densely occupied by the ‘palefaces’, and crowded with their 
works of patient industry and skilful art, was a wild and 
marshy forest, tenanted only by a few wandering Mississ- 
augas; or, at a later date, and in the memory of numbers 
present, the forest suburbs of a village which numbered but 
a few hundred enterprising settlers”.* 

‘The number of entries in the various exhibits was 8,048, 
or more than double those of the previous year. It was 
estimated that 30,000 people were in attendance on Thurs- 
day, the principal day of the fair. The prizes offered 
had increased to £1,479 9s. 9d., and the exhibition was 
considered much more successful than any of those which 
had preceded it. A contemporary description of the fair 
names the buildings which had been erected to house the 
exhibits, and informs us of the “grave fears” that the 


83, Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Canada. 1917. pp. 688 and 536, 
“Canadian Journal, October, 1852. 
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‘The exhibition grounds were on the west side of College (University) 
Avenue. Nearly 30,000 people were in attendance on the principal 


day of the Fair, and “grave fears” were entertained that the crowd 
would break down the fence as they were entering the grounds, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL HALL, EXHIBITION OF 1852 
It is evident from these illustrations that the seventh Provincial 
Exhibition was but little different from the rural fairs of half a 
century later. 
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Fioran HALL AT THE EXHIBITION OF 1852 
‘The florists of the city and the private greenhouses of wealthy in- 
habitants provided flowers and plants in profusion, and the fountain 
greatly enhanced the effectiveness of the display. 


Reproduced from an old Woodeut by Courtesy of V. ME. Roberts, Esa. 
A Tower Rarr Leavinc THE Harnour, 1848 
Large quantities of timber hauled to the harbour on sleighs or trans- 


ported on the Northern Railway were rafted at the foot of Bathurst 
Street. 
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fence would give way under the pressure of the crowds 
attempting to enter: 

“The buildings erected by the local committee for the 
display of those articles which would have been injured by 
exposure were five in number: the Fine Arts hall, the Floral 
hall, the Agricultural hall, the Mechanics’ hall, and a small 
building attached to the Fine Arts hall for the display of 
school apparatus. Grave fears were entertained that the 
fence would not have been able to sustain the pressure of 
the vast body of people anxious to obtain admission, and 
delayed by the necessity of giving up their tickets to the 
constables in charge of the narrow entrance doorways, of 
which there were but two. Eighteen thousand single tickets 
were sold on Thursday, besides upwards of 2,000 member's 
badges which admitted the member and his family.” 

From the Globe we obtain many other interesting 
details. Most of the stock and other exhibits arrived by 
boat in very stormy weather Monday night; but conditions 
improved on Tuesday, and every boat that entered the 
harbour had its complement of visitors to the Fair. At 
8 a.m. on Wednesday, with late exhibits still streaming into 
the grounds, “the proceedings of the day were commenced 
by the judges, members of the Committee, and others 
sitting down to a substantial breakfast prepared by Mr. 
Beard, in a great tent erected on the Bowling Green at Caer 
Howell.” This forerunner of the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Directors’ Luncheon inaugurated the buildings, and 
the general public flocked into the grounds, when soon after- 
wards the prize list was read to the assemblage. 

Each side of the Agricultural Hall was divided into com- 
partments, in which were the exhibits of wheat, flour and 
vegetables. In the centre of the building dairy products 
were tastefully arranged on a large table, fifty feet by six. 
Simple and effective decorations characterised the interior 
of the Floral Hall, and a fountain added greatly to the 
pleasing appearance of the exhibits. ‘The florists of the 
city, and many private greenhouses and gardens, provided 
plants and flowers in considerable profusion. Many ex- 
hibits of interest were described in the Globe: 

“Mr. Palmer’s Daguerrotypes excited much attention, 
"bid, 
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from their perfect style of execution and the well-known 
faces which they exhibited. ... Mr. Paul Kane had some 
of his best paintings exhibited, but in a miserable light, the 
common fate in such cases... . Mr. Hugh Miller of King 
Street showed some of Kelly's first-rate cod-liver oil, all 
the way from Gaspé, Mr. Morrison, Silversmith and 
Jeweller, had some very pretty silver work, including the 
spade belonging to Mr. Capreol, with which the first sod 
of the Northern Railway was not turned.”* 

The itinerant system of holding Exhibitions was he- 
ginning to meet with considerable criticism. In describing 
the fair of 1852 “a member of the Press” pointed out the 
numerous disadvantages. He noted that the temporary 
buildings erected annually at considerable expense “have 
always been exceedingly inconvenient. At the last exhibits 
in Toronto the halls were altogether too small to accom- 
modate a crowd. . . . The exhibitors, too, were often griev- 
ously disappointed, some of them at having their pro- 
ductions disposed beyond the line of vision, others with 
having their more delicate handiwork destroyed by the 
rain pouring through the leaking structure”. ‘There were 
no steam railways in Canada West at that time, however, 
and difficulties of transportation almost excluded some sec- 
tions of the province from participation in any remote 
exhibitions; so that, in spite of the fact that Toronto at- 
tracted most exhibitors and visitors, the rotary system long 
continued to appeal to many who thought it preferable to 
have some of the fairs near home rather than all of them at 
a central point. 

In 1847 and subsequent years the City Council of Tor- 
onto carried on negotiations with the Imperial Government 
in an effort to obtain part of the old Garrison Reserve for 
park purposes. After a long-term lease at a nominal rental 
had been obtained in 1848 there arose a dispute with the 
Ordnance Department, but a compromise was finally ef- 
fected by which the city obtained a grant of 55 acres in two 
properties. ‘The first of these became Stanley Park, the 
second, to consist largely of a park for the holding of the 


A full account of the Fair may be found in the Globe, September 
28rd and 25th, 1852, 


*Roberts, op. cit., p. 21, 
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Provincial Exhibition, was located immediately south of the 
Provincial Lunatic Asylum. In the original lease the con- 
dition attached to the agreement stipulated that the land 
was “for the purposes of pleasure, recreation and amuse- 
ment to the inhabitants of the City of Toronto, and with a 
view to the ornament and salubrity of the City”, and the 
same condition was applied to the grant in more definite 
wording. 

Hamilton, London, Cobourg, Kingston and Brantford 
were the respective locations of the fairs of 1858-57, but in 
1858 Toronto had an opportunity to use her new grounds. 
The first permanent exhibition building, the Palace of In- 
dustry—more commonly called the Crystal Palace—was 
erected for the occasion, and was quite an imposing struct- 
ure of cast iron and glass, with a circular tin roof. Built 
in the form of a cross, it was 256 feet long by 96 feet wide 
and enclosed an area of some 44,000 square feet. A con- 
temporary description of the building states that it “looks 
very low, and as if crushed down by the superincumbent 
mass of roof. It would have been greatly improved in 
effect had the glass walls been carried up by the line of the 
gallery floor some three or four feet, or had the roof been 
broken by perpendicular lights to relieve it from that heavy 
dome appearance”."° 

The interior of the Crystal Palace was divided by 
columns reaching to the roof and forming a nave with 
northern and southern transepts and two extended aisles. 
‘A central parallelogram 80 feet by 32 was flanked by two 
side ones 80 feet by 16, and the nave was 64 feet square 
within the columns. One can readily imagine the pride 
of Torontonians in a new building which contained the fol- 
lowing up-to-the-minute features: 

“In the eastern corner of the northern transept there is 
a saloon 16 feet square fitted up for the accommodation of 
the ladies in attendance at the exhibition; in the western 
corner there is an office of similar dimensions for the 
Secretary; and in the centre of this same transept an 
A good description of the Crystal Palace and its construction may 

be found in [G. P. Ure]: The Handbook of Toronto. 1868. 
pp. 199-204, A’ considerable portion of it is quoted in the 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition, 1858, 
Pp. 1-3, 
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orchestra 32 feet by 20 is erected, having a semi-circular 
front of plain truss railing, supported by a row of wooden 
columns. It contains four rows of seats, also semi-circular, 
for the accommodation of the performers, and immediately 
behind these there is a platform seven feet square for the 
reception of an organ. In the centre of the nave and im- 
mediately in front of the orchestra a fountain is erected 
to play during the exhibition.” 

‘The same writer notes further that Smith, Burke & Co. 
completed the building in slightly over three months, and 
“it is, in fact, one of the few public works constructed in 
Toronto to the spirit and letter of the contract, without the 
slightest scope for even the suspicion of a job”. 

The Exhibition of 1858 was inaugurated with elaborate 
ceremony."? An address was presented to the Governor- 
General, Sir Edumund Head, a prayer was offered by the 
Bishop of Toronto, and the Metropolitan Choral Society, 
composed of 250 vocalists and instrumentalists, performed 
with great succ A descriptive catalogue of the ex- 
hibits and exhibitors reached two editions, and it gives in 
great detail all information of interest concerning the show. 
Among the exhibits which attracted attention was Parson 
Brothers’ Coal Oil Lamps, claimed to be “superior to those 
of English or American manufacture in the diffusion of 
light”; W. H. Rice’s “ingenious rat-trap, well-calculated to 
deceive the most wary of those very troublesome custom- 
ers”; Joseph Archer's “anti-friction grease, which neither 
freezes on the machinery in winter nor drops off it during 
the hottest days of summer—a rare combination of 
qualities”; and the new sewing machine of Messrs. Butler 
& Co., of Newmarket, “an improvement on the many im- 
provements made on stitching machinery since the ‘song of 
the shirt’ saw the light”. 

There was, too, Thomson, Keith & Co.’s “gasometer”, 
which manufactured gas at $2 per 1,000 feet, and “might 
be used with advantage and profit in some of the im- 
perfectly lighted hotels with which the province abounds”. 
Reflecting religious conditions of other times was “an in- 
uIbid. 


1The description which follows is based upon the Deseriptive 
Catalogue, 
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genious portable stool, exhibited by G. C. Campbell of 
Niagara, who specially recommended it to Methodist Camp 
Meeting devotees”. The prisoners of Kingston Peni- 
tentiary sent examples of their handicraft in both wood 
and steel. Several gentlemen exhibited “self-acting car- 
couplers, by the employment of which it would seem to be 
a matter of the utmost difficulty for railway carriages to 
play truant to the engine”. The electric telegraph, intro- 
duced into the province in 1846 and still something of a 
wonder, was exhibited by Messrs. Wiman & Co., King 
Street news agents, who had instruments in operation 
“communicating with their store in the city, and then with 
45,000 miles of wire in America and 55,000 in Europe— 
that is, presuming that the Atlantic Cable is in working 
order”. 

It would hardly be appreciated at the present day that 
it was remarkable for a confectioner to show “no less than 
ten kinds of biscuit and thirty-five kinds of sweetmeats”. 
Ale and porter were exhibited by S. Grey, Toronto, while 
Messrs, Hall & Clark displayed “the teetotal drinks, or 
‘double-aerated summer beverages’, as it is more respectful 
to call them”, There were, of course, plenty of exhibits of 
maple sugar, as well as almost every other farm product 
and domestic manufacture. Ladies’ fancy sewing, wax 
flowers, paintings and other artistic creations occupied a 
prominent position; while the Horticultural department 
provided an extensive collection of the best flowers, fruits 
and vegetables. In the prize list appears the name of Mrs. 
Catharine Parr Traill of Rice Lake, well-known author and 
naturalist and a pioneer settler in the “backwoods” of the 
old Neweastle District. Upon this occasion she was awarded 
the prize for “the best collection of native plants dried 
and named”, 

Cabinet-makers exhibited large numbers of choice pieces 
of work which would now be highly-prized antiques. In 
fact the great number of exhibits unrelated to farming 
exemplify the connection early made between the arts, 
manufacturers and commerce on the one hand and agri- 
culture on the other. The showing of farm implements at 
the 1858 exhibition is described as “not unusually large, 
but exceedingly creditable”. Iron ploughs, as well as many 
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of wood, horse rakes and hoes, fanning mills and cultivators, 
many of them from the establishment of H. A. Massey, 
Newcastle, forerunner of the Massey-Harris Co., divided 
the interest of farmers with root-cutting and stumping 
machines, and new types of churns, threshers and separ- 
ators. 

It would appear from all accounts that more pickpockets 
were at work at this exhibition than ever before. Many 
serious robberies were reported, one farmer being relieved 
of over $500. Such activities were no doubt encouraged 
by the large attendance, some 20,000 being present on the 
second day. A newspaper, commenting on the success of 
the fair, said: 

“Not only was the Crystal Palace itself crammed to 
overflowing, but the entire city presented a scene of 
animation which in all probability has never before been 
equalled. King Street especially, from the number of 
pedestrians who paraded it all day, wore an appearance 
which reminded one strongly of Cheapside or Broadway at 
the busiest hour of the’ day”."* 

Horse-races at Gates’ course, yacht races on the Bay, a 
bazaar in the Romain Building, a torchlight parade at 
night, and a notable firemen’s procession in which visiting 
brigades from London, Hamilton and Cobourg participated, 
combined to increase the attractions of Exhibition week. 
As for the bazaar we are told that “young ladies in the 
daintiest of costumes acted as amateur saleswomen, dis- 
pensing coffee at 25 cents a cup and cakes at 10 cents each, 
with the most praiseworthy perseverance. There was no 
charge to go in, or, if so, it was a very small one, but there 
was a great deal to pay before one could get out. But the 
public liked the fun, the young ladies enjoyed the work, 
and the funds of the church were benefited”. An interest- 
ing account of the city as it would appear to exhibition 
visitors is given by a contemporary writer: 

“Toronto presents a somewhat straggling aspect, only 
a few of the principal streets being as yet fully built. The 
earlier erections were of wood, and present a striking 
*8Quoted in John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto, 1894-1914, 


Vol. 11, p. 1094. 
“Ibid. 
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contrast to the tall and stately rows of houses or the beauti- 
ful villas of more recent date. During last year not many 
short of 1,000 new houses, stores, hotels, and churches have 
been erected, a large-proportion of which are of white brick 
and present a very elegant appearance. The public build- 
ings are very fine, and upon a scale which shows that 
their projectors anticipated for the city a greater expansion 
than it has yet obtained. It boasts the largest Church of 
England cathedral in the province, a handsome .Romish 
cathedral, and some forty other churches, chiefly Protestant. 
It has also the finest pile of school buildings in Canada, two 
magnificent and richly endowed colleges, a university, a 
lunatic asylum, two splendid courthouses, and various other 
institutions and charities, betokening a population ap: 
preciating the benefits of moral and intellectual culture.” 

At that time the population of Toronto was nearly 
50,000. The Parliament Buildings on Front Street west 
of Simcoe, erected in 1830, were still in use, though greatly 
renovated in 1855. The old Hospital on King Street, the 
Mechanics’ Institute at the corner of Adelaide and Church 
Streets, and a building on York Street opposite the Rossin 
House, housed various government offices in the absence 
of better accommodation. The new University buildings 
(now University College) were in process of construction, 
and old Trinity College, old Knox College, St. Michael's 
College; “‘recently erected on Clover Hill, between the city 
and Yorkville’, Upper Canada College ou King Street west 
of Simeoe, and the Normal School on Gould Street, were 
the other principal educational institutions, as well as 
among the chief “sights” of the city. The old City Hall on 
Front Street south of the Market was no particular eredit 
to the city, but St. Lawrence Hall was considered a hand- 
some edifice and was the social centre of Toronto. The 
Lunatic Asylum, the old Post Office on Toronto Street, 
Osgoode Hall, the new Hospital on the Don and Danforth 
Road, the Toronto Exchange on Wellington Street, and the 
four banks (Upper Canada, Montreal, Commercial and 
British North America), made up the chief other buildings 
which would be pointed out to visitors in 1858." 


*8Rollo Campbell: Two Lectures on Canada, 1857. pp. 27-8. 
wee Deseriptive Catalogue, p. 49. 
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In enumerating the chief Toronto hotels and saloons the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Exhibition observes that “we 
believe there is no city of its size on the continent which 
is pestered with so many saloons and taverns”. The best 
hotels at the time were the Rossin House and the American 
House, while the Wellington Hotel and the Robinson House 
were “comfortable, quiet houses” of a less ambitious nature. 

The regular amusements available in Toronto at that 
period were neither numerous nor of very high order. 
Visitors to the Exhibition are advised that two of the more 
pretentious saloons are the Terrapin and the Apollo, both on 
King Street. In addition to the eating, drinking and smok- 
ing usually associated with such resorts, the Apollo put on 
a cheap show each evening. For 12} cents patrons were 
entitled to “a smoke or a drink”, as well as to witness some 
negro minstrelsy, ete., as performed by two “inimitable” 
actors; and altogether the place is recommended as “well 
worthy of a visit”. There was, too, the Royal Lyceum 
‘Theatre, which “although small, is an exceedingly pleasant 
resort”. There, under Manager Nickinson, a half dozen 
“first-rate actors” presented the “general run of pieces” in 
a manner “always characterised by morality and good 
breeding”."” Otherwise, unless some entertainment of a 
higher type chanced to be sojourning at St. Lawrence Hall, 
visitors to town would have to depend upon the private 
parties arranged by their friends. 

Again in 1862 the Provincial Exhibition was held in 
Toronto, the course of its perambulations having been re- 
stricted to Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton and London. The 
area of twenty acres had proved too small for the show, so 
the entire 32} acres of the government grant was now de- 
voted to the exposition. Visits to the other three centres 
of population followed in succeeding years, but the cramped 
accommodations available at London in 1865 caused great 
dissatisfaction and led to suggestions of permanent quarters 
for the Provincial Fair. 

In 1866 it was Toronto's turn for the fifth time since the 
inauguration of the Association in 1846. Those who could 
recall the very limited scope of the first show were able to 
make remarkable comparisons. Numerous smaller build- 


“1bid., p. 79. 
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ings now supplemented the Crystal Palace, and over thirty 
acres of ground was devoted to the housing of exhibits and 
the accommodation of visitors. The evil characteristics of 
modern fairs were becoming more prominent, too, for a 
contemporary account describes the fakirs and hangers-on 


to be found in every Midway 

“Tn the immediate vicinity of the main gates, booths and 
tents are being put up with amazing rapidity in order that 
no opportunity may be lost in turning an honest penny— 
and, it is to be feared, many dishonest pennies also. In this 
booth will be sold intoxicating liquors, and in that jugglers 
and thimbleriggers will doubtless ply their nefarious trades. 
In fact ‘wide-awakes’ who infest every city during exhibi- 
tion times may be expected in large numbers on the present 
occasion also. Thieves, pickpockets, gamblers, swindlers, 
and vagabonds generally, may be expected to hold forth in 
the neighbourhood of the main gate, and consequently it is 
to be hoped a large number of detectives will be kept in that 
quarter to look after them and protect the unwary citizen 
or credulous countryman from being fleeced by those who 
live by picking and stealing.”** 

On October 3, 1870, the 25th Provincial Exhibition was 
held in Toronto, and $14,000 in prizes was offered for the 
best among the seven or eight thousand entries which the 
fair attracted. English and Canadian turnstiles were for 
the first time used to register attendance, and of these the 
English proved the more accurate. Four years later the 
fair was once more in Toronto, but before the perambulation 
was again completed a discussion arose in the city over the 
comparative suitability of the grounds. In 1877 Toronto 
did not extend into regions now thickly populated, and 
among the alternative sites suggested was a large sandy 
tract of land north of Bloor near St. George Street, High 
Park, Woodbine Park, and several locations on Carlton 
Street and the Kingston Road. All of these were rejected, 
however, and instead the City Council memorialised the 
Dominion Government to set apart as an Exhibition Park 
at least fifty acres “of the vacant land not at present re- 
quired by, or under lease to the Ontario Rifle Association, 
and known as the Ordnance Reserve, immediately west of 








18Quoted in Roberts, op. cit., p. 28. 
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the New Garrison, and south of the Great Western Railway 
track.” 

A deputation to Ottawa finally secured a lease of the 
desired land, the frontage on Lake Ontario being 450 feet, 
and the Great Western Railway and Dufferin Street being 
the other boundaries of the triangular-shaped grounds. 
Guelph and Ottawa attempted to obtain the 1878 exhibition 
of the Agricultural and Arts Association, but Toronto had 
been successful in securing it with the understanding that 
the old grounds and buildings would not be used. The 
elaborate plans for the development of the new location 
called for an expenditure of $150,000, and, in spite of the 
continued opposition of the electors, the City Council pro- 
ceeded with the work. After three months’ activity the 
finest fair ground in Canada was created. There were only 
four actual days of the fair, but the attendance was from 
30,000 to 45,000 a day. It is interesting to know that the 
chief means of reaching the grounds was in the special 
trains run every hour by the Great Western Railway, or by 
the excursion steamers which left Yonge Street wharf from 
time to time. The exhibition was in many respects the most 
successful of the thirty-three held since 1846, but the 
Association chose Ottawa for the next fair, and disappoint- 
ed the hopes entertained in Toronto that at least two or 
three consecutive shows, would be held in the new grounds. 

Meanwhile, however, the Toronto Electoral District 
Society and other groups were advocating a permanent 
annual exhibition in the city, and the Industrial Exhibition 
Association of Toronto was formed by representatives of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, the Horticultural Society, the 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Poultry Association, the 
Ontario Society of Artists, and the Toronto Electoral Dis- 
trict Society. The first annual fair was to take place 
during the first three weeks of September, 1879. Grants 
and subscriptions were made by the city and county coun- 
cils and numerous other corporations and persons who 
benefited by the influx of large numbers of visitors, and the 
enterprise was immediately placed on a strong financial 
basis, 

‘The first Exhibition comprised twenty-three buildings, 
of which the Main Building, opened the previous year, was 
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of a style of architecture similar to that of the old Crystal 
Palace, and had, in fact, the upper part of the old build- 
Jing. Manufactures, arts, implements and machinery were 
on exhibit for the entire three weeks; agricultural and 
dairy products, flowers, fruits and vegetables were to be seen 
lduring the second and third weeks; and the show of live 
tock, poultry, dogs, ete., took place in the third week. 
'wenty-five cents admission was charged, and the following 
tice appeared in the newspapers: “Visitors will provide 
themselves with twenty-five cent pieces, as no change is 
‘ven at the gates.” The exhibition was a great success. 
‘Over $19,600 was awarded for the best of the 8,284 exhibits, 
and about 80,000 people paid admission. 

During the course of the Exhibition of 1879 the 
Princess Louise, wife of the Governor-General, the Marquis 
of Lorne, visited Toronto, and a ball was given in her 
honour in the Pavilion in the Allan Gardens. Over 500 
guests were present, and the Princess danced quadrilles 
with Lieut-Governor the Hon, D. A. Macdonald, Com- 
mander A. R, Boswell, R.C.Y.C., and Senator Macpherson. 
Before leaving the ball she also took part in a polka “played 
in fast time”, Captain Harbord, A.D.C., being her partner. 
Among the nineteen dances on the program the waltz was 
prominent. 

In 1880 the length of the show was reduced to two 
weeks. Two years later it was nodonger necessary to close 
up at dusk, for the electric lights supplied by the Fuller 
Electric Light Company of New York and the Ball Com- 
pany of London enabled the show to-remain open until 
10 pm., and kept the buildings and grounds in a state of 
unprecedented illumination. Many unable to attend in the 
daytime could now do so in the evening. For several years 
afterward the bright appear{ince of the grounds at night 
remained something of a novelty, and particularly to 

‘tors from rural communities. At this period of the 
Exhibition’s history an attendance of 30,000 was considered 
“a big day”. 

In 1888 the program of the Exhibition included the 
inauguration of an electric railway, the first in Canada. 
This is described in detail elsewhere," but it may be said 
19See Chapter VIII, pp. 185-8. 
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here that the undertaking was largely a failure in that year, 
‘Those who were attempting it had merely examined one in 
operation in Chicago, but a few people enjoyed the novelty 
of a ride on the small locomotive before its use was discon- 
tinued from lack of sufficient power to enable the hauling of 
acar. In 1884, however, the inventor, C. J. Van Depoele of 
Chicago, supervised the construction and operation of the 
line, and it was described as “one of the principal attractions 
of the Exhibition; .... nothing could be more satisfactory.” 
Until 1892 it supplemented the horse-car line half a mile 
away, and for a fare of five cents carried passengers from 
the entrance at Strachan Avenue through the grounds to 
the vicinity of Dufferin Street. The extension, in 1892, of 
the King Street line down Dufferin made the little railway 
unnecessary, and at the same time remedied the incon- 
venience which had long characterised the approach of 
visitors to the Exhibition. 

For many years it had been easy to obtain intoxicating 
liquor at the grounds, for one or more special licenses 
rendered it legally available. In 1888 the Globe, true to its 
temperance principles, commented editorially on the abuses 
which had resulted: 

“The Exhibition Association cannot afford longer to run 
counter to public fecling in the matter of liquor licenses; 
still less can it afford to put itself in the position of actually 
evading the law by converting one liquor license into sixteen 
licenses. It is a question whether public opinion is not ripe 
for a legislative enactment entirely prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors at fairs.” 

The seventeenth Exhibition, 1895, may be taken as 
typical of the middle period of its history. The buildings 
and other equipment were then valued at $600,000 and the 
total attendance was approaching a third of a million peo- 
ple. It was then advertised as “the largest annual exhi- 
bition in the world”, and “the people’s great annual 
carnival of instruction, business and amusement”. In front 
of the grandstand was a characteristic presentation—“The 
Relief of Lucknow”; while among the other items in the 
grandstand performance was Mons. Ernesto Baldanza, 
28Globe, September 24, 1883, 

"See Oficial Programme for Canada’s Great Industrial Fair, 1895. 





Reproduced from an old Print by Courtesy of V. M. Roborts, Esq. 
‘View OF THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS, 1891 


In the foreground is the Dufferin Street Wharf, an important feature 
‘when many citizens reached the Exhibition vid’ excursion steamships. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the ‘Toronto Harbour Commissioners. 
Tue Start OF THE MARATHON Swim, 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
‘The magnificent Automotive Building may be seen in the background. 





Home oF Cuter Justice Sir WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 1822-34 

‘This interesting house still stands at the head of Frederick Street. 

Tt has for many years been occupied by the Capewell Horse-Nail 
Company, but its original appearance has not been altered. 


THe CawTHRA Home, Krnc AND Bay STREETS 
‘An excellent piece of architecture, this old home recalls the day 
Bay Strect was a residential district, Its neighbour, the 
building, shared with the present Mail and Empire build 
tinetion of being the chief skyscrapers of the “gay nineties”. 
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“phenomenal Robusto Tenor, of Bologna, Italy”, a troupe of 
Japanese acrobats and entertainers, and a considerable 
number of divers, singers, dancers and comedians. The 
Royal Dragoons’ Musical Ride and Lance Drill was also to 
be seen in front of the grandstand. 

Among other features at this exhibition was, “Society 
Row"—the headquarters “of all the principal fraternal 
societies on this continent”. This popular section was to be 
found on the lawn in front of the Main Building. Another 
somewhat ephemeral feature was the International Bicycle 
Exhibit which occupied 6,000 square feet of space in the 
Carriage Building; and there was also a great bicycle 
tournament. “Exciting single, double and triple” balloon 
ascensions formed the counterpart of the aeroplane flights 
of some fifteen or twenty years later. The twelve bands 
which performed from time to time during the show were 
entirely from Ontario, and included the best military and 
civilian organisations. 

The section denominated “Exhibition Pointers for the 
Guidance of Visitors” gives us some interesting information 
relative to the times. It is announced with great pride that 
“many of Toronto's main streets and private thorough- 
fares are asphalted”, and that a person may ride on the 
electric street car for five cents, but “be sure you get a 
transfer ticket if you want to go from one car line to 
another”.- If was the heyday of bicycles, and those who ar- 
rived by pedalling themselves along could check their 
vehicles “just inside the Western Entrance”. Private 
boarding houses were to be had in abundance at from $3 
to $5 per week; while under the head “Some of the Hotels 
of Toronto” the Queen’s and the Rossin House top the list 
at from $3 to $4.50 per day. Thirty-five others are named, 
including such survivals as the Black Bull and the Bay 
Horse. Bringing up the-rear is the “Y. W. C. Association, 
34 Elm Street (ladies only)". The passing of the open bar 
wrote finis to the activities of many of these inns, though a 
considerable number of the buildings may still be identified, 
and a few of the hostelries remain in business. 

Among the places of interest which visitors were recom- 
mended to see in 1895 were the Lieut.-Governor’s Residence, 
King and Simeve Streets, and “the New City Hall and 
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Court House, at the head of Bay Street”; the latter, how- 
ever, was still some years from completion. The Provincial 
Lunatic Asylum, Queen Street, had been a building of 
prominence since its erection in 1846, and the educational 
and religious buildings, together with the Ontario Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Osgoode Hall, and St. Lawrence Hall and 
Market, comprised the chief other places of note. The 
skyscrapers of that day were the Mail Building and the 
Canada Life Building, at King and Bay Streets, and a view 
of the city might be obtained from their towers. The places 
of public entertainment were mainly Massey Hall, Toronto 
Opera House, Grand Opera House, Princess Theatre. and 
Moore's Musée. ‘Times have greatly changed even in forty 
years! 

In 1904 it was recognised that the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition was distinctly national in charaeter, and the 
name was consequently changed to Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, After negotiations lasting three years over 200 
acres of the Garrison Common was purchased from the 
government for $200,000, and this made possible the great 
modern development of the Fair since 1906, the year of a 

astrous and spectacular fire on the grounds, ‘The exhi- 
bitions of today are consequently held in a beautiful 350- 
acre park which, with its buildings, represents an invest- 
ment of $21,000,000. Almost 2,000,000 visitors annually 
visit Exhibition City, a self-contained community with its 
own police force, fire and street-cleaning departments, 
hospital, post office, bank and telegraph offices, ten miles 
of paved boulevards, and a mile and a half of waterfront 
where world-famous aquatic events are held. The entire 
show has become almost international in scope, and affords 
a remarkable contrast with the early fairs from which it 
developed. 





CHAPTER XVII 


INNS AND TAVERNS 


IN early days the wayside tavern and the town inn were 
centres of the social life of settlements to an extent which 
is hard to realise in modern times. The inn, like the mill, 
formed the nucleus around which developed many a village; 
and not infrequently the tavern-keeper, a man of high status 
in the community, was the best-known and most popular 
inhabitant. The first chureh services, elections and circuses 
were conducted at taverns; while dances, banquets, and the 
meetings and festivals of Agricultural Societies, lodges and 
the National Societies of St. George, St. Andrew and St. 
Patrick were seldom held elsewhere. The conviviality of 
the general run of innkeepers, together with the pleasures 
of eating, drinking and smoking, made the hotel an attrac- 
tive place to many people, and those who, like Sir John 
Falstaff, enjoyed taking their ease at their inn had plenty 
of choice in a day of taverns. Though the drinking habits 
of the’period frequently rendered inns anything but pleasant 
resorts, yet if one avoided the bar-room and centred his 
attention-upon the living-room he might at times find that 
the roaring logs of the winter fireplace created an attractive 
atmosphere for the discusion of the questions of the day as 
well as the gossip of the neighbourhood. 

‘Abner Miles’ Inn was for some time the most important, 
if not also the first hotel in York, His diary and day-book 
for 1795-98 has survived to give us many interesting de- 
tails of early life in the town. Whether his establishment 
was at first more than saloon and store is uncertain, for 
the entries in his day-book for 1795 note chiefly the sale of 
goods and liquors. In fact in her memoirs? Mrs, Breaken- 
ridge stated that York had no inn in 1798, but there are 
UThis interesting relie of early times is in the Toronto Public Library, 

and may be found in print John Ross Robertson’s Land- 
marks of Toronto, 1894-1914. Vol. I, pp. 4 3. 


*Quoted in William Canniff: History of the Settlement of Upper 
‘Canada, 1869. pp. 530-1, 
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numerous references in the day-book for that year which 
make certain that the establishment was then a hotel. 
Some of the gentry were accustomed to give little din- 





ners at Miles’, and the charges for these and for liquor 
were frequently left unpaid for many months. Messrs, 
Baby and Hamilton and Commodore Grant are jointly 
billed in July, 1798, for “twenty-two dinners at Bight shill- 
ings, $8 16s, Sixteen to Coffee, £1 12s. Bight Suppers, 
16s. ‘Twenty-three quarts and one pint of wine, £10 11s, 
6d. Bight bottles of porter, £2 8s. Two bottles of syrup- 
punch, £1 4s. One bottle of brandy and one bottle of rum, 
18s. Altogether amounting to £25 5s. 6d.” 

Among other events in Miles’ Hotel was a “St. John’s 
Dinner”, for which Thomas Ridout, Jonathan Scott, Colonel 
Fortune, Surveyor Jones, Samuel Heron, Mr. Secretary 
Jarvis, Adjutant McGill and Mr. Crawford are each charged 
16s. Chief Justice Elmsley was a prominent patron of the 
establishment, as was also Judge Powell. A reverend 
traveller's call at the inn is entered: “Priest from River La 
Tranche, 8 quarts corn and half-pint wine. Breakfast, 2s, 
6d."—a notably frugal order in comparison with the others. 
Characteristic of the-times is an item denoting the giving 
to “Major Small’s soldiers” of a quart of rum “towards 

.digging cellar”. A sad entry is that noting the supply to 
one Hunter of a “smail coffin for his child, 8s.” The inn- 
keeper was somewhat careless in his spelling, items being 
frequent for “flower”, “nales”, “bred” and “chees”; while 
carrying “frate” to the “skooner” is another example which 
calls to mind the fact that education was not widely dif- 
fused at that period. 

Those interested in the names of the drinks of other 
days will find charges entered in the day-book for “gin 
slings”, “rum slings”, “sour punch” and “syrup-punch”. 
The genial landlord occasionally advanced to his cus- 
tomers, and carried on in his inn a general store from which 
butter, eggs, beef, leather, buttons, “cassimere”, lumber and 
other commodities were supplied at the prevailing high 
prices. His tavern was also the rendezvous for auction 
sales, town-meetings and club dinners. Miles’ Hotel was 
located on the north side of King Street, between Berkeley 
and Ontario Streets. He is not mentioned among the 
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tavern-keepers in 1801, but on December 28, 1805, he was 
licensed to conduct a tavern on Yonge Street, Thomas 
Stoyell having taken over. the management of Miles’ old 
establishment on King Street. Abner Miles died in the 
autumn of 1806, an announcement concerning the settling 
of his estate appearing in the Gazette of November 29th. 

‘The issuance of tavern licenses was a matter usually 
controlled by the Court of Quarter Sessions rather than by 
the town-meeting, though the records show that it was not 
done annually but every few years. On March 30, 1801, it 
was decided that “six persons are a sufficient number for 
Keeping Tavern in the Town of York”, and Hannah Mc- 
Bride, James and Eli Playter, John McDougall, William 
Cooper, Joseph Hunt and Elisha Beman were approved for 
the purpose, the applications of John Horton (who had a 
shop license) and Titus Simons being at the same time 
rejected. The right to sell wines and liquors was, of course, 
included, and, “in order that the persons who have been 
recommended for Tavern Licenses might keep good rule and 
order in their respective houses, they are appointed Con- 
stables in and for the Town of York for the ensuing year,” 
(Hannah McBride excepted).* 

William Cooper, who was wharfinger, auctioneer and one 
of York’s first schoolmasters, improved the accommodation 
at his tavern late in the same year, and on December 12, 
1801, advertises his “Toronto Coffee House” as ready for 
business. This combined inn and general store was prob- 
ably located on Wellington Street. Customers were prom- 
ised “genteel board and lodging”, and “the best liquors, 
viands, etc.”* In November, 1802, Cooper inserted the 
following advertisement in the Gazette: 

“Toronto Coffee House—William Cooper begs leave to 
acquaint his friends and the public that he has erected a 








“Minutes of the Court of General Quarter Sessions, March 30, 1801. 
See Report of the Archives of Ontario, 1982, pp. 16-17. ‘The 
tavern-keeper of early days was almost always highly re- 
spected in the community. As an illustration of the point it 
may be mentioned that Elisha Beman’s wife was a clergy- 
man’s daughter whose first husband was Christopher Robinson, 
and one of whose sons was to become Sir John Beverley Robin= 
son.. The status of innkeeper was such that it was no doubt 
considered that Mrs. Robinson was marrying at least a social 
equal in accepting Mr. Beman as her second husband. 


‘Upper Canada Gazette, December 12, 1801, 
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large and convenient stable on his own lot opposite the 
Toronto Coffee House, and stored it well with hay and oats 
of the very best quality. ‘Travellers will meet with genteel 
and comfortable accommodation at the above house, and 
their horses will be carefully attended to. 

“He has just received from New York a large supply of 
the best wines, brandy, Hollands, shrub, fresh lime juice, 
London porter, oysters, anchovies, red herrings, Devonshire, 
Navy and Cavis sauces, segars, pipes and tobacco. He has 
also received a very general assortment of groceries and dry 
goods, which he will sell cheap for cash or exchange for 
country produce.” 

Hotel accommodation in the town was considerably im- 
proved at this time by the opening of the York City Hotel. 
For many years Jordan's was the most fashionable inn in 
Upper Canada; and in it was held a session of parliament 
in 1814, after the destruction of the Government Buildings 
during the American occupation of the previous year. The 
hotel was located on the south side of King Street, between 
Berkeley and Ontario Streets, afd among its many uses we 
find that the town’s first Sunday School was held there under 
the direction of a Methodist, the Rev. John Lever. 

Another of York’s early public houses was that of Daniel 
Tiers. His establishment was quite distinguished, for he 
had a billiard table ag well as an extra fireplace! His an- 
nouncement of January 13, 1808, has an English ring: 

BEEF-STEAK & BEER HOUSE. 

“The subscriber informs his friends and the public that 
he has opened a House of Entertainment next door east of 
‘Mr. Hunt’s, where his friends will be served with vietualing 
in good order, on the shortest notice, and at a cheap rate, 
He will furnish the best strong beer at 8d. N.Y. currency 
per quart if drunk in his house, and 2s. 6d. N.Y. currency 
per gallon taken out. As he intends to keep a constant sup- 
ply of racked beer, with a view not to injure the health of 
his customers, and for which he will have to pay cash, the 
very small profits at which he offers to sell will put it out 
of his power to give credit, and he hopes none will be asked. 
N.B.—He will immediately have entertainment for man and 
horse, Daniel Tiers. York, 12th January, 1808.”* 

SIbid., November 27, 1802. “Ibid., January 18, 1808, 
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By 1812 the licensed tavern keepers in the town had in- 
creased to nine, as follows: William Smith, Jr., John Evens, 
Joseph B. Abbott, Seth Cook, Andrew OKeiffee, John 
Jordan, Joseph Hunt, Osborn Cox, Thomas Hamilton, The 
Court of Quarter Sessions at the same time refused the 
applications of Thadeus Gilbert, John Decriver and Haynes 
Bennett.’ As will be recognised in connection with certain 
of these names, spelling was in early times seldom con- 
sistent, and many a person knew but little and cared less 
how his name was spelled. ‘The classic example is to be 
found in the same record, under date of May 16, 1809, and 
is worthy of a short digression: 

“John Hart, otherwise John Hait, who was appointed 
Constable for Pickering, appeared in Person and said that 
his name is John Hait and that he was Constable for 
Gwillimbury the last Year under the name of John Heath, 
but whose real name is JOHN ALLAN HAIGHT, and there- 
fore prayed to be discharged from his present appointmen 
and he is discharged accordingly.”* 

A number of early Toronto hotels were located close to 
the waterfront. In the winter of 1829-30 one Pinder took 
over from F, T. Billings the house and premises “facing the 
York Bay”, and advertised that he was making extensive 
additions and intended opening therein the British Coffee 
House as a hotel and boarding house. He announced in the 
Gazette of December 17, 1829, that “the house is well fitted 
up, and furnished in a very superior style, and will be ready 
for the reception of company by the opening of Parliament. 
Mr. P. feels confident that ladies and gentlemen and families 
who honour him with their patronage will find every com- 
fort and accommodation. Among the attractions which he 
intends to add to the establishment will be a reading-room, 
which will be furnished with the principal English and pro- 
vineial papers, periodical works, maps, charts, ete., ete. 
Boarders can be accommodated with or without lodging, by 
the day, week, month or year, on reasonable terms”,’ 

Farther west there was in later years a well-known hotel 
on the Esplanade, at the foot of Simcoe Street. Erected 
in 1861, it was kept by a German, John Betz, until 1872, 


"Ontario Archives Report, 1982, p. 204. STbid., p. 188. 
°Unper Canada Gazette, December 17, 1829, 
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when it had to be moved to make way for the second Union 
Station, Like many an inn, Betz’s may be assumed to have 
attracted more thirsty than hungry men; and another 
tavern on Front Street of which the same might be said 
was the Rescue, located a little to the east of Bathurst 
Street. In the fifties it was in charge of Mrs. Hickman, and 
was a favourite resort for soldiers from the Garrison in 
the vicinity. The most conspicuous feature of the Rescue 
was its signboard, “noticeable not only for its great size 
but for the wonderful and sensational style of its drawing. 
‘The subject was the rescue of her infant by a mother from 
the nest of some enormous eagles in a rocky pass at the head 
of some apparently inaccessible mountains. How the woman 
had climbed the mountains was a mystery, and how she was 
going to descend them was even more mysterious still. But 
the sign served one good purpose at any rate, and that, as 
far as the proprietor was concerned, was the chief one 
—it drew attention to the house and custom to its pro- 
prietor.... It was always the first place a piequet made 
for when soldiers were reported as being absent from 
tattoo.” 

Another small hotel, which had much in common with 
the Rescue, was the Halfway House, midway between the 
Garrison and the old City Hall. ‘The sign of this tavern 
carried the legend: 

“Within this hive we're all alive— 
Good liquor makes us funny; 

If you be dry, step in and try 
‘The flavour of our honey.” 

Needless to say, many stepped in and steeped them- 
selves in the “honey”, particularly soldiers passing to and 
from the Garrison—many of whom consequently spent their 
nights in the guardhouse. 

Along the waterfront also, but at an earlier period, was 
the Steamboat Hotel, at the present site of 64 Front Street 
East. It was a two-storey building, remarkable for the 
spirited delineation of a steam packet of vast dimensions 
extending the whole length of the building just above the 
upper verandah. In October, 1828, Ulick Howard adver- 
‘Robertson, op, cit., Vol. IIL, p. 85. 
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tises for rent his “elegant establishment, unrivalled in this 
part of the country”." Some months later he was success- 
ful in letting the hotel, for John Bradley announces on June 
11, 1829, that he has taken it over from Ulick Howard, 
“and begs leave to acquaint the public that he has engaged 
Mr. Dixon as cook, and his other servants are of the best 
description. His house will be found at all times supplied 
with the best provisions, wines and all other sorts of liquors, 
and neither pains nor expense will be spared to render his 
establishment worthy the patronage it has so long enjoyed”. 
In a foot-note it is further explained that Mr. Dixon “is 
well known to be a first-rate cook, having lived with the 
Governor for three years, and also with other gentlemen of 
the first respectability in the province”. In fact the repu- 
tation of the house for “elegant and extensive accommoda- 
tions” will evidently be more than maintained by John Brad- 
ley."? The sign of the steamboat was soon after removed, 
and the inn became known as the City Hotel. 

Near by, at the north-west corner of Wellington and 
Church Streets, was the Ontario House—the Royal York 
of the eighteen-thirties. David Botsford, late of the 
Promenade Tavern, Niagara, announces on May 27, 1830, 
that he has taken over the establishment and fitted it up 
in a superior style “for the reception of genteel company”. 
In addition to the proximity of the steamboat wharf and 
public buildings Botsford advertises’ as an inducement “the 
extensive view from the galleries, which overlook the town 
and bay” and render his hotel “particularly delightful”. 
Further, “he has taken care that every department is filled 
vith and faithful servants, and nothing shall be want- 
ing on his part to render it a fashionable place of resort”. 
He invites visitors to Niagara Falls to make the short and 
comfortable trip across the lake on the steamer Canada and 
visit his hotel in “the capital of the province, the head- 
quarters for the military, who have a superior band of 
music attached”, the voyage over being attended by “every 
facility that is necessary for comfort”."* 

‘There were other special inducements to guests in the 




















“Upper Canada Gazette, October 8, 1828. 
*Tbid., June 11, 1829. 
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Ontario House. In the Patriot of May 23, 1837, Botsford 
advertises that “the parlours are spacious and elegantly 
furnished with bedrooms attached, airy and pleasant. The 
beds are large and double, well suited for summer and 
winter, and it may not be amiss to state that they are war- 
ranted free from vermin or insects of any kind, and will 
be kept so.... A splendid pianoforte with a choice selec 
tion of music for the use of ladies or gentlemen. ... For 
the accommodation of the country gentry wishing to dine 
before leaving town the dinner hour through the summer 
season will be at 2 p.m." 

The proprietors up to the time that the hotel changed 
its name from the Ontario House to the Wellington Hotel 
were Messrs. Campbell, Deering, Pearson, Bernard, Hutch- 
inson and Botsford. In 1845 Russell Inglis refurnished the 
building and opened it as the Wellington Hotel, and it was 
patronised by members of the Legislature as well as by fre- 
quent visitors from such neighbouring towns as Cobourg, 
Whitby and Hamilton. The dining arrangements are de- 
scribed by John Ross Robertson as follows: 

“On the ground floor at the corner of the main building 
was the dining-room, a large hall with one great table run- 
ning down its length where all the guests sat, each, as was 
the custom of the day, with a bottle of sherry or port be- 
fore him, for claret was but little drunk, and champagne 
had not reached its sub&equent popularity. Unlike the cus- 
tom of the present time all the dishes were placed on the 
table at once and everyone helped himself. The meals were 
breakfast, lunch, dinner and tea. The price for transient 
guests was a dollar a day, or for permanent from four and 
a half to five dollars a week.”!* 

A private sitting-room in the Wellington Hotel is notable 
from the fact that there William Lyon Mackenzie was first 
received by several members of his family on his return 
from exile. He proceeded to MeIntosh’s house on Yonge 
Street, where a reception of another kind—a riot which the 
police made no effort to stop—awaited him, 

For many years, since it was located close to Weller’s 
Stage Office in the Coffin Block, the Wellington was of great 


“The Patriot, May 23, 1837. 
‘Robertson, op. eit., Vol. I, p. 276. 
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importance to travellers as the leading stage coach hostelry, 
and stages from all directions brought from eighty to one 
hundred visitors daily to the establishment. The manager 
consequently rented the two upper floors of the Coffin House 
Block as extra accommodation for his guests. The hotel’s 
extensive stables were on Colborne Street, near Church. 

Mr. Inglis was still proprietor of the Wellington Hotel 
in 1858, when it was described as “a comfortable, quiet 
house, where the charges are moderate and the accommoda- 
tions good”.* The establishment gradually sank to the level 
of a tenement house, however, and in 1861 its demolition 
to make way for the Bank of Toronto prompted the Globe 
to recall that the “Old Wellington” had been “twenty-five 
years ago the most popular hotel in Toronto, but it had in 
time to give place to the three first-class establishments we 
now possess—the Rossin, American and Revere Hotels”.1* 

A hotel of considerable importance at the middle of the 
century—and earlier—was the North American, on Front 
Street near Scott. William Campbell was the proprietor in 
1836, Thomas Pearson between 1839-1845, and G. C. Hor- 
wood in 1846, Evidence that it was a hostelry of promin- 
ence is afforded by the fact that on August 8, 1850, when 
some 200 leading citizens of Buffalo were entertained by 
the City Council, the dinner which followed the procession 
of welcome was held there, and the North American was 
the headquarters of the visitors during their two-day visit 
to Toronto. W. H. Pearson, whose father was proprietor 
of the hotel in the early forties, recalled some interesting in- 
formation about the North American: 

“I used to go up to the flat roof, where a view of the 
whole city could be obtained, and on a clear day the opposite 
shore of the lake was quite visible. It was a large four- 
storey building and the principal hostelry in the city. Con- 
nected with the hotel, at the corner of Scott and Front 
Streets, was a one-storey building which was used for ball 
and assembly rooms and occasionally as a theatre.... On 
the North American a bell was fixed in a frame on the top 


“Desoriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition, 1858. p. TT. 

NGlobe, November 29, 1861. ‘The Revere was renamed the Queen’s 
in 1862, the name Revere later passing to the present Iroquois 
Hotel. 
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of the roof, which was rung half an hour before dinner- 
time in order to notify the guests”.** 

A number of important hostelries were early established 
on the great route of travel—Yonge Street. The northwest 
corner of Queen and Yonge Streets, now the business centre 
of Toronto, was in early times the site of the Sun Tavern, 
where county meetings and elections were frequently held. 
It was erected about 1825 by John McIntosh, one of three 
brothers all of whom were captains of Great Lakes sailing 
vessels. The building was a large, square, white frame 
structure, and Charles Thompson and one Wilson were later 
proprietors. Thomas Elliott, the builder’s brother-in-law, 
took over the hotel about 1830, and under his management 
business greatly improved.’ The Sun became headquarters of 
the Reform party, for McIntosh was a brother-in-law of 
William Lyon Mackenzie; and Mackenzie, speaking from an 
upper window of the hotel, frequently addressed crowds of 
supporters in the street below. In later years the inn was 
known as the Falcon, and then as the Craven Heifer. In 
1855, while conducted by Henry Fulljames, it was destroyed 
by fire. A large open space to the north of this tavern was 
well-known in the twenties and thirties as the stopping- 
place of itinerant menageries and circuses. 

Another “house of entertainment” on Yonge Street was 
the Green Bush Tavern, some distance north of the Sun 
Hotel, The name had originally applied to a hostelry far 
northward on Yonge, where its proprietor, Mr. Abrahams, 
had formerly kept tavern at the sign of the pine or spruce 
tree, a formal painting of that nature occupying a prominent 
place near the inn. Nearly a mile above the Green Bush 
Tavern—just below Charles Street, on the east side of 
Yonge—was the Gardeners’ Arms. Its sign exhibited an 
































‘WW. H, Pearson: Recollections and Records of Toronto of Old. 1914, 

pp. 38-4 and 44, Probably the North American is the hotel 
Geseribed by “An English Visitor” in December, 1834, a8 
“newly erected .. .. and equal in size, elegance and ‘con- 
yenience to the Commercial Hotel in Kingston”. In general he 
found the Toronto hotels “numerous and clean; and their 
prices are by no means extravagant, at least if we judge by 
the bill rendered at the one we staid at”. His very interesting 
description of Toronto as it was a few months after the city’s 
incorporation was printed in the Christian Guardian in De- 
comber, 1834, and is reprinted in the Toronto Centenary Num- 
ber of the New Outlook, March 14, 1934, p. 168. 
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heraldic arrangement of horticultural implements, and the 
building itself was a two-storey frame structure, with a 
narrow one-storey extension in front and a small wing at 
the north end. It was described as an unpretentious house 
of good repute, and troughs and a pump for watering horses 
and cattle rendered it, in Dr. Scadding’s words, “a sylvan 
halting-place for weary teams”.° John Ross Robertson 
gives us a word-picture of the locality as it appeared in 
1894: 

“For some years the Gardeners’ Arms has not been a 
place of public entertainment. The building has been util- 
ised for various trades and occupations. It is still standing, 
the second building below Charles Street on the east side of 
Yonge, but wearing an air of dilapidation in the weather- 
stained framework, the broken windows and the rickety 
roof. Waggons of all kinds by the dozen, old and broken, 
litter up the yard. At one end is a cobbler’s little shop. 
In the wing is a rag shop with piles of rags heaped about, 
which women and children are assorting. 

“Just north of the Gardeners’ Arms was the Vauxhall 
Gardens, a resort conducted in connection with the tavern 
and deriving its name from the celebrated London gardens, 
where readers of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair will remember 
Joseph Sedley drank too much arrack punch. The garden, 
with an orchard in its rear, was surrounded by an ordinary 
fence. The entrance was on Yonge Street, through an arch- 
way on which was painted ‘Vauxhall Gardens’. Nothing 
remains of orchard or garden but a reminiscence, as it is 
flashed into momentary existence by the magic wand of 
memory.” 

A directory issued in 1850 mentions this place of amuse- 
ment with the comment that “the city has also her Vaux- 
hall Gardens (Yonge Street) which have been lately opened 
to the public, and on the evenings of Monday and Thurs- 
day they are tastefully lighted with variegated lamps, 
and musical entertainments are given.” It is of interest 
to know that the tavern in connection with which the 








“Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1873. p. 408, 
*9Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 19-21. 


s\Henry Rowsell’s City of Toronto and County of York Directory, 
1850-1. D. XX. 
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Gardens operated—the Gardeners’ Arms—was still stand- 
ing in 1924, when it was being used as a blacksmith shop, 
the only one within a radius of several miles. The building 
was then in an advanced state of dilapidation, and was soon 
afterwards demolished. 

‘A short digression to the westward brings us to the 
site of a notorious tavern. On the north-west corner of 
Bloor Street and Avenue Road, where for several years a 
“depression skyscraper” has stood in a half-finished state, 
was once the Tecumseh Wigwam, a small low one-storey log 
cabin with a verandah or “stoop”. Erected about 1820, this 
tavern continued to be a drinking-place for over half a 
century, and it was a favourite resort, especially on Sun- 
days, of numerous young men of York and vicinity. In the 
fifties its keeper was David King. His son George joined 
a band of robbers called the Townsend Gang, at one time 
the terror of the country, and a few years later he was 
hanged at Cayuga for the murder of a stage-driver. In 
1874 the Tecumseh Wigwam was torn down, and we may 
safely state that no one was the loser by its demolition. 

Proceeding northward from the Gardeners’ Arms, the 
early traveller was almost immediately opposite the Red 
Lion Tavern, This, the most notable of Yonge Street inns, 
was located on the northeast corner of Yonge and Bloor 
Streets and was originally operated by Daniel ‘Tiers, who 
removed thither from the Beef-steak & Beer House, in 
York; subsequently it was known as Price’s, and it became 
a very important halting-place for teams which had sur- 
vived the tremendous struggle involved in hauling loads 
through the Blue Hill Ravine. Dr. Seadding comments thus 
upon villages and inns, with special reference to the loca- 
tion of the Red Lion: 

“In old European lands, in times by-gone, the cell of a 
hermit, a monastery, a castle, became often the nucleus of 
a village or town. With us on the American continent a 
convenient watering or baiting place in the forest for the 
wearied horses of a farmer's waggon or a stage-coach is 
the less romantic punctum satiens for a similar issue. Thus 
Tiers’, at which we have paused, may be regarded as the 
germ of the flourishing incorporation of Yorkville, Many 
a now solitary way-station on our railroads will probably 
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Reproduced by Courtesy of the King Edward Hotel ‘ 
A Supper DANCE IN THE OAK Room, Kina Epwarp HoTeL ; 
The rhythm of a good orchestra, a floor show, excellent food, soft 
lights and beautiful girls combine to make the ‘supper dance one of i 


the most enjoyable of modern social activities. In this instance 
Luigi Romanelli is providing the musie, which is being broadeast— 
there is even a toreh singer at the microphone! 
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in like manner hereafter prove a centre round which will 
be seen a cluster of human habitations.”** 

‘There were numerous reasons for the importance of the 
Red Lion Tavern: 

“By staying at the Red Lion instead of going at once 
to town the farmers evaded double toll at the Bloor Street 
gate, as they could go to market and return the same day. 
Thus it happened as the Home District grew in population 
the patronage of the Red Lion increased, and nightly it was 
crowded with farmers, who over their glasses discussed the 
future prospects of the country, the political questions of 
the day and the personnel of the officials of the time, while 
frequently no doubt ‘news much older than their ale went 
round’, These nightly assemblages made the Red Lion the 
most important political centre in the district when party 
feeling ran high. The Red Lion was one of the pollinj 
places for the election of representatives for the Home Di 
trict, and in these days, the balloting being prolonged for a 
week at a time, the wayside inn was an animated and ex- 
cited place.”** 

In the early seventies Dr. Seadding found that the Red 
Lion, “the Hotel de Ville of Yorkville”, had a Flemish ap- 
pearance 

“It might have strayed hither from Ghent. Neverthe- 
less, as seen from numerous points of view, it cannot be 
characterised as picturesque or in harmony with its sur- 
roundings. The shield of arms sculptured in stone and set 
in the wall above the cireular window in the front gable 
presents the following charges arranged quarterly: a Beer- 
barrel, with an $ below; a Brick-mould, with an A below; 
an Anvil, with a W below; and a Jackplane, with a D below. 
In the centre, in a shield of pretence, is a Sheep’s head, with 
an H below, These symbols commemorate the first five 
Councillors or Aldermen of Yorkville at the time of its in- 
corporation in 1853, and their trades or callings; the initials 
being those, respectively, of the surnames of Mr. John 
Severn, Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Mr. James Wallis, Mr. James 
Dobson, and Mr. Peter Hutty. Over the whole, as a crest, 
is the Canadian Beaver. 














‘Seadding, op. cit., pp. 408-9. Robertson, op. eit, Vol. I, p. 92. 
‘Scadding, op. cit., pp. 409-10, 
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But the memories of the old hotel are best described by 
John Ross Robertson, writing only two years after it lost its 
tavern license in 1892: 

“The famous old Red Lion Hotel was the first place for 
the accommodation of travellers to the district subsequently 
Imown as Yorkville, and a hostelry which for nearly eighty 
years kept its doors and gates open for the accommodation 
of man and beast. Deprived of its licensé two years ago, the 
old building now stands silent and mournful, thronged with 
the ghosts of bearded, bronzed farmers, patriotic Reformers, 
intriguing politicians, bright-eyed girls, and spruce young 
men—all classes that made up the society of York and its 
environs. Its walls echo with strains of music and the 
merry flick-flack of dancing feet, with fierce political har- 
angues, noisy disputes and wine-provoked laughter. The 
facade of the building” (See illustration p. 128) “stretches 
along Yonge Street over one hundred feet. At first it con- 
sisted of the central or main buildings; afterward wings and 
extensions were added. Originally this famous old tavern 
was clap-boarded and painted white, but, as is so frequent 
with old Toronto buildings, its walls were stuccoed. In the  \ 
windows are the antique little square panes of glass as they 
were put in the black sashes at the beginning of the century, 
before anyone now living can remember. Only a small por- 
tion of the ground floor is now utilised, a little part as a fruit 
store, and the northern part, which once was the bar-room 
with its heavy oak beams, as a flour and feed store. 

“Perhaps to-day the most interesting feature of the old 
inn is the ballroom in the second storey. This is an apart- 
ment about 40 x 20 feet in dimensions, and 18 feet high, 
with a ceiling arching from the sides. At each end is a 
large old-fashioned chimney and fireplace. The walls are 
covered with panels of wallpaper with narrow blue borders. 
At the basis of the arch is a painted flaming red border. 
From the centre of the arch depends hooks for sconces, for 
the old hostelry was in its prime before the days of oil, when 
candles were in universal use, This ballroom attracted the 
devotees of the dance, who drove out or walked in pairs from 
York to attend the entertainments given there. How many 
times through those antique windows have floated out the 
sounds of revelry! How many a couple whose voices are 
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now hushed in the tombs have whispered soft words in this 
room! Perhaps here many a maiden has breathed that 
wonderful ‘Yes’. Many an officer from the garrison, or half- 
pay officers settled in the neighbourhood, frequented these 
social gatherings and lent to them an air of aristocracy.”* 

A concession farther north, on the south-west corner of 
St. Clair and Yonge, was located a tavern which was in its 
heyday in the eighties and nineties, when the Red Lion’s 
existence was drawing to a close. Mike O'Halloran’s was 
in a strategic situation, for it was the last drinking-place 
before the city was reached; but there was another reason 
for the extensive patronage enjoyed by “Little Mike”. Just 
south of the tavern was St. Michael’s Cemetery, and just 
north was Mount Pleasant, and the presence of the two 
burying-grounds greatly increased business. . It was a 
standing joké in Toronto that the driving-shed was always 
full of hacks after funerals, for the attendants—not to say 
the mourners—were accustomed to adjourn thither and 
drown some of their sorrow for the departed. Mike's 
tavern was also a great rendezvous for sleighing parties [ 
from the city, and many a “hoe-down” took*place in the ball- 
room over the driving-shed. 

Returning again to the town, we may notice a few more 
well-known hostelries. In 1831, on the north-east corner of 
York and King Streets, was erected a two-storey frame 
building Which, until 1843, was known as the Mechanics’ 
Boarding House. In that year James Mirfield, an English- 
man, established therein the Shakspeare Hotel. In later 
years Thomas Kerr was landlord. The house was patronised 
particularly by theatrical companies which visited Toronto, 
and for a time there Was a large frame theatre at the rear 
of the hotel, the entrance to which was by a lane from King 
Street. In 1876 the Shakespere was rebuilt and refurnished 
(even the name was re-spelled!), and James Powell con- 
ducted therein a hostelry of somewhat higher reputation. 
‘The Imperial, by which name it is now known, is still in 
business on the corner with two other old-timers—the 
Prince George and the Iroquois. 

A hotel known as the Beauchamp House stood until 1902 
on the northwest corner of Front and John Streets, the 











"Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 88. 
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site now being part of the railway freight yards. It was a 
plain two-storey frame building, and had been an inn from 
the time of its erection in 1825. Edward Wright was the 
original proprietor, and the place soon took the name Green- 
land Fishery owing to the chance visit of a sailor. ‘The 
seaman, in need of money and possessed of some artistic 
ability, was engaged to paint a signboard for the inn. Being 
familiar with whaling voyages he accordingly painted an 
arctic or Greenland landscape on one side, while on the re- 
verse was a representation of vessels engaged in the capture 
of a whale. The name of the proprietor and the words 
“Greenland Fishery” were inscribed near by. The whole 
work, considered to be both spirited and well executed, 
attracted considerable attention, and added not a little to the 
landlord’s revenue. Mr. Wright, the proprietor, was elected 
alderman during 1834, the year in which the town of York 
became the city of Toronto. 

Still standing on the north-east corner of York and 
Richmond Streets is a frame building of a reddish brown 
hue, in recent years Abiscot’s second-hand bookstore. Built 
about a century ago, it was for many years Crispin’s Tavern, 
a popular resort among gentlemen's servants, butlers and 
the like, for Richard Crispin —or “Coachman Dick” as he 
was familiarly known to his patrons—had come out with 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir John Colborne in 1828, and had 
served some years as driver of the official coach. He was a 
big sandy-haired jolly Englishman, and his wife had 
formerly been employed in Sir John’s household. Originally 
a bright yellow, the dingy building is now largely hidden 
by signboards, but has not otherwise been altered material- 
ly since its erection; and when it was built the York- 
Richmond-Bay-Queen block was chiefly. vacant land owned 
by two men—a negro named John Long and one Crowther, 
a carpenter,—the former being in possession of the western 
portion. To Helliwell’s Brewery on the Don, which supplied 
the tavern with beer, the proprietor was known and entered 
in the books merely as “Coachman” Crispin. Soon after his 
death the corner portion of the building became a shop, and 
its present tenant dispenses soft drinks—as close as possible, 
under modern laws, to the tavern’s traditional activities, 
To the northward on York Street, as one approaches Os- 
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goode Hall, have long been located at the sign of the three 
gilt balls (though the symbol may be missing), numerous 
small but interesting pawnshops, characteristically over- 
loaded with a conglomeration of second-hand goods which 
would defy classification. 

In 1833, when York had a population of 8,731, the 
taverns and inns numbered forty, two of which had bowling 
alleys. There were also, we are informed in George Walton’s 
Directory, seven “respectable” boarding houses, and no 
doubt a considerable number of the other variety! A com- 
plete list of the taverns during the early years of the city 
will be of particular interest to those who appreciate the 
quaint in names, though but little of romance was inherent 
in most of, the establishments themselves. The following 
list, totalling twice as many as existed four years earlier, 
has been compiled from Walton’s City of Toronto and Home 
District Directory for 1837: 

Albion Inn, Church Street; Anchor Inn, Church Lane; 
Antrim Inn, near the Catholic Church; William Atkins’ 
Eating House, Market Square; Auld Lang Syne Tavern, 
Chureh Street; Argyle Inn, Newgate Street; Black Swan 
Tavern, 211 King Street; King Alfred Tavern, 197 King 
Street; Bay Horse Tavern, Yonge Street; Belfast Tavern, 
Market Lane; Black Bull Tavern, Lot Street; Blue Bonnet 
‘Tavern, Yonge Street; Blue Bell Inn, Lot Street West; On- 
tario House Inn, Market and Church Streets; Bull’s Head 
Inn, 129 King Street; Red Lion Tavern, Yonge Street Road; 
Queen's Head Tavern, Sandford’s Corner, Lot Street; North 
American Hotel, Front Street; Cavan Arms Tavern, King 
Street East; Alex. Chisholm’s Tavern, 127 King Street; 
City Hotel, Front Street; Stag Tavern, Market Square; 
Cotter's (New) British Coffee House, Front Street; Gran- 
tham’s (Old) British Coffee House, King Street; Cross Keys 
Inn, York Street; Crown Inn, King and New Streets; Dog 
and Duck Tavern, Market Square; Edinburgh Castle Tavern, 
Chureh Street; Farmers’ Hotel, Market Square; Farmers’ 
Arms Inn, 88-90 King Street; City of Toronto Tavern, Front 
Street; Peacock Inn, Church Street; Burns’ Tavern, 8 King 
Street East; Ship Tavern, Market Street; Greenland Fishery 


George Walton's York Commercial Directory for 1824. 1888, Facing 
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‘Tavern, near Parliament Buildings, Front Street; Half Moon 
Inn, 2 New Street; Camelion Tavern, Church Street; Man- 
sion House Hotel, Newgate Street; William the Fourth 
‘Tavern, Market Square; Three’ Loggerheads Inn, Yonge 
Street; Four Alls (Awls?) Tavern, March Street; White 
Swan Tavern, 26 Lot Street; Michael Keating’s Tavern and 
Chop House, King Street West; G. Kendrick’s Tavern, Lot 
Street; John Kerr’s Tavern, Palace Street; York Hotel, King 
Street East; Toronto Inn, Yonge Street, Teamsters’ Inn, 
Market Lane; John McDonald's Inn, Market Lane; Rob Roy 
‘Tavern, 70 Yonge Street; Neptune Inn, New Street; White 
Horse Tavern, King Street West; Michael O'Connor's Inn, 
Market Lane; Harp and Crown Tavern, Newgate Street; 
Old Countryman Inn, 127 King Street; Joseph Palin’s Hotel, 
on the Peninsula; All Nations’ Tavern, 92 King Street; Harp 
Tavern, Church Street; Race Horse Inn, Church Street; 
Raye’s Tavern, Yonge Street Road; Red Lion Inn, Market 
Lane; Rising Sun Inn, Newgate Street; Carpenters’ Arms 
Inn, 210 King Street; Rockingham Arms Tavern, March 
Street; Union Hotel, Market Square; S. T. Smith's Inn, 14 
King Street; Steamboat Inn, Bay Shore; Royal Saloon, 
Church Street; City Arms Tavern, Market Lane; St. Lawr- 
ence Hotel, Market Square; St. George and the Dragon Inn, 
Church Street; Sun Tavern, Lot and Yonge Streets; Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, Yonge Street; Yorkshire Arms Tavern, 
Newgate Street; Toronto Inn, Yonge Street; Toronto and 
‘Trafalgar Inn, Church Street; White Lion Inn, March 
Street; and Golden Ball Inn, Yonge Street. 

~ hese establishments, many of which were no more than 
bar-rooms, total seventy-eight, and the population of the city 
in 1836 was only 9,652, exclusive of the military, those 
confined in the jail, and such transient persons as im- 
migrants en route to other parts of the province, Included 
in the list is Joseph Palin’s Hotel, on the Peninsula. ‘The 
mention of this inn recalls that it was first called The Re- 
treat on the Peninsula and had an interesting manager. 
Early press announcements are usually exceedingly enter- 
taining, and not infrequently contribute much to the deline- 
ation of the character of “the subscriber”, as he commonly 
called himself. Reflect upon this neat advertisement of 
Michael 0’Connor, proprietor of the first hostelry on the 
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Island, and operator of that grandiloquently-named horse- 
boat, the Sir John of the Peninsula: 
“Michael O'Connor, formerly Steward of the Steam 


Packet Canada, begs leave respectfully to announce to the 
Inhabitants of York, and to strangers vi ing the capital , 
of Upper Canada, that he has opened a Hotel on the Pen- 
insula, opposite the town; where he will be ready to accom- 
modate Sportsmen, Parties of pleasure, and individuals who 
may wish to inhale the Lake breeze, with every kind of re- 
freshments. His Wines and Liquors are particularly se- 
lected and will be found equal, if not superior, to any in 
the country. He trusts that from long experience, and 
strict attention to business, to merit a share of public 
favour, and that the Retreat on the Peninsula will be pat- 
ronized especially by those whose recollection of the Spanish 
Peninsula will ever be dear to their memory, as recorded 
in the pages of British History. 

“N.B. As the proprietor has established a Horse Boat 
to ron regularly between York and this place, ladies and 
gentlemen can make certain of returning to suit their own 
convenience. 

“Peninsula, Sept. 7, 1833. 

“The York Papers, Montreal Herald, Kingston Chronicle, 
Gore Mereury and Niagara Gleaner are requested to give 
the above three insertions, and send their accounts to the 
proprietor.”** 

On the north-west corner of Church and Colborne Streets, 
(the latter formerly known as Market Lane), there once 
stood a frame hotel, the landlord of which was a negro 
with the somewhat inappropriate name of Snow. In 1848 
Joshua Beard erected a brick hostelry on the site, and its 
upper floors were for a time occupied by the Masonic and 
Orange/Lodges. Among the later proprietors of this inn 
was John Montgomery, formerly associated with the tavern 
on north Yonge Street which was the rendezvous of the 
rebels of ’37. 

The mention of Snow’s Inn recalls the fact that negroes 
were not infrequently successful tavern-keepers in early 
Toronto. Another well-patronised tavern of which the 
landlord was a negro was that at the head of Toronto Street, 


2The Courier of Upper Canada, October 5, 1833, 
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where the Post Office now stands. In the early forties the 
frame hotel on that location was run by James Mink, and 
adjoining it were extensive stables. Mink retired from busi- 
ness with quite a fortune, and appropriated $10,000 of it to 
attract a respectable white man as husband for his daughter, 
One was found and the pair set out on their wedding trip 
to the Southern States, where the man (as John Ross 
Robertson tells the story), “with a villainy that we are 
pleased to say characterises few white men, sold his bride 
into slavery and abandoned her. Through the efforts of 
Mink’s friends in Canada, and the payment of a large sum 
of money, Miss Mink was freed and brought back to Toronto, 
and lived for years with her father in the old home on the 
hill, on the east side of the Don and Danforth Road.”** 

‘The Chewett Buildings, structures of red brick at the 
corner of King and York Streets, first housed John Cotter’s 
New British Coffee House. Commenced in 1833, the build- 
ing was opened for business in the following year. During 
the Rebellion of 1837 the Coffee House was closed, and in 
later years it was used as a barracks, and then as officers’ 
quarters. In 1842 John Ellah carried on a boarding house, 
peivate hotel and club-house in the building, the club-roons 
later developing into the home of the Toronto Club; and 
in 1852 a dancing academy occupied part of the old Coffee 
House, Three years la in brothers purchased 
the property with the intention of erecting a hotel, and the 
Rossin House, opened in 1857, was the result of their enter- 
prise. 

A publication almost contemporary with the opening of 
the Rossin House gives an enthusiastic description of its 
merits; it says, in fact, that “from its capacity, and the com- 
pleteness of its arrangements for accommodating travellers 
and permanent boarders in the most perfect style of modern 
hotel-keeping, it has superseded and shut up nearly the 
whole of the other first-class hotels of the city”. Referring 
to it as “among the chief architectural ornaments of the 
city”, the account states that the land and building cost 
£55,000, the hotel being “five stories in height, faced with 
white pressed brick, with substantial dressings of Ohio 
freestone, handsome iron pillars, cornices and balconies”. 
*8Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 50. 
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‘The frontage on King Street was 202 feet 5 inches, and on 
York 151 feet 10 inches. We are further informed that 
“the ground floor comprises a number of handsome shops, 
varying from 14 to 23 feet in width, and 50 to 60 feet in 
depth, each clegantly furnished with large plate-glass win- 
dows, and having a cellar attached. ‘The offices of the hotel 
are also on the ground floor. ‘The main entrance, 20 feet 
wide, is on York Street. The whole number of rooms for 
the reception of boarders, exclusive of reading-rooms and 
the principal parlours, is about 220, and during the Exhibi- 
tion the proprietors will be able to accommodate as many 
as 500 guests. Fare $2.50 per day.” 

‘The enthusiasm of one man for the Rossin House car- 
ried him away into intricacies of extravagant language 
seldom equalled: 

“Within its walls is congregated every appliance which 
affluence can desire, every pleasure which luxury can 
crave. Here are alluring condiments to tempt the most fas- 
tidious taste, vinous acidities to lubricate, and gastronomic 
ponderosities to titilate the palate! The prandial morceau 
here ceases from troubling, and the sated stomach is at 
rest. What magical transformations here await human 
deglutition!”"” 

In a somewhat more conservative tone the same writer 
notes the elaborate equipment of the hostelry: the two com- 
modious private entrances . . . . an extensive reading room, 
lighted by a large and handsome glass dome fifteen 
elegantly furnished stores on the ground floor... . a long 
row of parlours and reception rooms, the principal of which 
is a ladies’ parlour. . . . a dining-room 100 feet by 88, and 
18 feet high, adjoining which is the carving room, dish 
room, dessert room, and a glazed gallery connecting these 
with the kitchen and china pantry . . . . three staircases, 
two for the use of guests and the third for servants .. . . 
220 rooms for the reception of boarders... . a very ex- 
“Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Hzhibition, 1858, p. 71. 

Por an account of the charges and living conditions—even to 
washing clothes—in Toronto hotels prior to the Rossin House, 
feo the Rev. Hemty Christmas’ description in his Canada in 


‘1849: Pictures of Canulian Life, or the Emigrant Churchman. 
1850. Vol. I, pp. 68-70. 


s0Alfred Sylvester: Sketches of Toronto, 1858, pp. 18-19. 
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tensive bar-room, with billiard table underneath .. . . a 
barber’s shop and gentlemen’s bathing-room containing ten 

baths .... and a Book and News Depot where one may 

obtain local or European journals, or handsomely bound 

volumes “which address alike the students of light or ab- 

struse literature”. Such advantages in the eighteen-fifties 

placéd the Rossin House far in advance of the general run 

of inns and taverns—it was, in fact, for some years con- 

sidered the best hotel west of New York. 

The disastrous fire of November, 1862, destroyed the 
building, and the Rossins, disheartened, left the reconstruc 
tion of the hostelry to Dr. Chewett. The Rossin House was 
rebuilt in 1863 and continued to operate under that name 
until 1909, when it was re-named the Prince George Hotel. 
During the century since the British Coffee House was 
established on the corner the site has been a centre of the 
social life of the city. Early a fashionable resort, the Coffee 
House was noted as a gathering place of the St. Andrew's 
and St, George's Societies and of the Toronto Club; indeed 
it is said that each of these organisations was inaugurated 
in 1835-86 in the rooms of the establishment. The Rossin 
House was for many years the headquarters of the Liberal 
party, and the scene of many historiecpi 
banquets and balls., Among the proprietors after Marcus 
and Samuel Rossin were G. P. Shears, the Nelson brothers 
and the Thompsons, father and son, Samuel Thompson hav- 
ing earlier been closely associated with Henry Winnett of 
the old Queen's, the famous contemporary hostelry. ‘The 
Prince of Wales’ suite were quartered at the Rossin House 
in 1860, the Prince himself being entertained at Govern- 
ment House. Nine years later Prinee Arthur of Connaught 
was a distinguished guest at the same hostelry. 

‘The only hotel in Toronto in the late fifties which could 
be considered a competitor of the Rossin House was the 
American House, at the corner of Yonge and Front Streets. 
In the Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition 
(1858) it is referred to as a hotel of great “intrinsic merit”. 
It was a brick building erected about 1840 by Mr. Rennie, 
who was succeeded as proprietor by A. F. Pearson in 1853. ° 
After five years under his management, it passed into the 


sbid., pp. 19-20. “Descriptive Catalogue, p. TT. 
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hands of Messrs. David Walker (later of the Walker House) 
and Paterson, “who have refitted and refurnished it in all 
those details which add so much to the comfort and pleasure 
of its inmates”. Ninety rooms, many of them quite spacious, 
and a dining-room 60 feet by 30, and capable of seating 200 
persons, placed this hotel in the first class. Its situation 
near the docks and railways, as well as its comfortable and 
home-like atmosphere, rendered it popular. Board was $2 
per day, and the American could accommodate 150 guests. 
It remained a well-known hostelry until 1889, when it was 
demolished. During his visit to Toronto in 1842 Charles 
Dickens was a guest at this house. 

Among private hotels and boarding houses in 1858 pgob- 
ably the Robinson House, near the corner of King and Bay 
Streets, was outstanding. Those who wished to avoid the 
formality and bustle of the regular hotels were assured of 
every comfort in the Robinson House, which contained 
forty-eight bedrooms. It was “presided over by Mr. John 
Montgomery, whose experience and well-known urbanity 
are a sufficient guarantee of the comfort of his guests”. 

‘The regular amusements available in Toronto in the late 
fifties were closely associated with saloons, two of the more 
pretentious of which were the Terrapin, (formerly the St. 
Nicholas, and situated on King Street near the site of the 
present King Edward Hotel), and the Apollo Saloon and 
Concert Room on the same street: In describing the attrac- 
tions of these places of entertainment a contemporary pub- 
lication introduces the subject by noting that “we believe 
there is no city of its size on the continent which is pestered 
with so many saloons and taverns; and, if the morals and 
habits of our people were to be judged by this criterion, the 
stranger would form a very unfavourable and unjust 
opinion”. 

‘The Apollo Saloon appears to have staged nightly a show 
which may be called the forerunner of the night club, though 
it was available upon much more reasonable terms. The 
price of admission was only twelve and one-half cents, and 
from his modest investment the patron was entitled to “a 
smoke or a drink”, as well as to witness a “performance of 
negro minstrelsy, comic and sentimental singing, ete”. The 


“Ibid. st bid., p. 79. 
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actors, Mr. Burgess and Mr. Den Thompson, are described 
as “inimitable in their way .... the one as a negro per- 
former, and the other as a ‘broth of a boy’ from the Emerald 
Isle”.*° 

Eastward and westward of the town were numerous 
well-known inns. To the west, where the roadway along 
Lot (Queen) Street turned northward, was early located 
Sandford’s Inn, a watering-place on the east side of the 
bend which was particularly weleome to teams on their 
way to town. A conspicuous pump was available to fill the 
large trough—a long section of a huge pine tree dug out 
like a canoe. A little to the eastward, opposite the Garrison 
Common, was a rival of Sandford’s known as the Blue Bell 
Tavern. This notable inn carried at the top of a strong and 
lofty pole in front of its door a sign appropriate to its name, 
which swung to and fro within a frame. Both of these inns 
were long familiar to travellers along the Lake Shore Road, 
as well as to those who entered York from the north and 
west vid Dundas Street. At the middle of the century, in 
fact, the Blue Bell gave the name Blue Bell Village to the 
locality. Of similar importance to travellers was the Black 
Bull Hotel, at the corner of Queen and Maria (Soho) Streets. 

A short distance to the west of the Blue Bell, at the 
junction with Dundas Street (now Ossington Avenue), 
stood the Queen’s Head Tavern, kept by Lewis Bate, and 
famous as a resort for city people on summer evenings. 
Like so many other taverns it was an unpretentious struc 
ture of frame, with a verandah facing both Queen and 
Dundas Streets, and a capacious horse-trough and small 
driving-shed on the Dundas Street side. After turning 
westward again from the Ossington Avenue section of old 
Dundas Street and proceeding beyond Dufferin Street, 
travellers of other days reached a locality known as the 
“Appii Forum” or “The Three Taverns”, the hostelries 
being frame buildings much alike in appearance—Collard’s 
Hotel, Joseph Church's Brown Bear Tavern and the Queen 
Street Hotel, “Bob” James, proprietor. Here, both in sum- 
mer and winter, racing men were wont to try out their 
horses ‘and arrange contests. About one hundred yards 
farther on was the Brockton Toll-bar, kept for'many years 


“Ibid, 





John Ross Robertson Collection 
‘THE BLUE BELL TAVERN 
‘The nucleus of Blue Bell Village, this inn opposite the Garrison Com- 


mon was long well-known to travellers entering Toronto from the 
north-west and west. 
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Canadien Muatrated New, 
THE QUEEN’s Hore oF 1863 
‘This shows the first Queen’s, earlier called Sword’s Hotel and the 
Revere House, As may be seen from the illustration, a number of 
separate buildings were combined to form the hotel. In the vicinity 
fat that time were “several comely mansions within their garden walls 
shaded with trees”—among them Holland House and Bishop 
Strachan’s residence. 





LOOKING NoRTHWARD FROM THE INTERSECTION OF YORK AND 
RICHMOND STREETS, 1934 

Hardly to be distinguished under the modern billboard decorations is 

“Coachman” Crispin’s Tavern, 1896, a clapboard structure erected a 

few years earlier and used as a grocery store. An even dozen second: 

hand stores occupy the other ancient buildings leading to Osgoode Hall. 


THE TAVERN TYRONE, 125-127 QUEEN STREET WEST 
Among many other dilapidated buildings a hundred yards west of the 
City Hall stands the old Tavern Tyrone. ‘The cows of its proprietor, 
John Trueman, were responsible for those unique stock-yard gate: 

ways by which the Rench and Bar still approach Osgoode Hall. 
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by James Kerr. Near the gate was a small general store 
in charge of Mrs. Larkin, who was also postmistress of 
Brockton. 

In 1850 there was a well-known tavern in what is now 
the east end of the city, but the entire district was then a 
rural locality, ‘The Butchers’ Arms was located on the east 
side of Mill Lane (now Broadview Avenue), between the 
present Sparkhall and Hogarth Avenues. About 1845 
‘Thomas Smith built the house, selling it a few years later 
to William Vine. The tavern was well patronised by the 
sporting fraternity, for there was a rac€-coursé on the south 
side of the Kingston Road where the Sunlight Soap Works 
was later exgote and there were, too, numerous devotees 
of egck-fighting in the vicinity, that so-called sport not then 
beingillegal. There were other customers who, entirely 
undesired by the keeper, frequented the Butchers’ Arms and 
made it notorious: these were members of the Brooks’ Bush 
Gang, a group of hardened criminals whose headquarters 
were a short distance eastward. At least one of the gang 
was hanged, but others equally guilty escaped conviction. 
When the Butchers’ Arms was at its height there were few 
buildings in the neighbourhood. One or two were located 
across the road, and to the north were the brickyards of 
Whitemore and Stotesbury, while there was a large expanse 
of vacant land to the southward. ‘The tavern was discon- 
tinued in 1877, and William Vine died two years later; but 
the old building was standing in 1907, and the innkeeper’s 
widow, aged ninety, was still living. The whole district, 
however, was then vastly changed, wayside taverns were 
fast disappearing, and the rough and tough days of heavy 
drinking were slowly but surely approaching their end. 

About a mile to the southward, near the south-east 
corner of Queen Street and Broadview Avenue (formerly 
the Kingston Road and Scadding Street, respectively,) was 
located the Tam 0’ Shanter Inn. A swinging sign depicting 
a white horse with Tam astride lent character to the place, 
and in the rear a towering elm was a noted landmark. The 
location should with more reason be remembered, however, 
because in the next house lived Alexander Muir, well-known 
Toronto school teacher, and famous as the author of The 
Maple Leaf Forever. 
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In the same vicinity was the Rising Sun Inn, opened 
about 1844 by William Knight. Immediately behind it was 
a race-course, and the followers of that sport formed the 
greater part of the tavern’s patrons. It was for some years 
the only inn between the Don River and Leslie’s nursery, 
but in the early fifties other taverns were opened. In 1857 
the old race-course ceased to be used, and the Rising Sun, 
its business greatly diminished, was closed soon afterwards, 
During the same period, about seventy years ago, there 
stood one mile to the eastward, on the Kingston Road, the 
hub of the village of Leslieville—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. This 
hotel was kept by two typical Englishmen, George Smith 
and William Cook, and it was a centre of the social life of 
the district. Brick-making and tree-growing were the pri 
cipal occupations of the inhabitants round about, and as 
these industries were inactive in the winter months Uncle 
Tom’s was the rendezvous for ¢ards, dorhindes anddrink- 
iy. Although beer and whisky sold for two-pence a gla: 


is said that there was but little drunkenness at this hotel. 
About 1874 “Codder” Smith and his partner sold out to a 
son-in-law of “Bill” Vine, proprietor of the Butchers’ Arms, 


and he in turn disposed of the house to Henry (“Hank”) 
Callendar, who remodelled the tavern and operated it under 
the name Callendar’s Hotel until the license was taken away 
many years later. : 

In 1897, when John Ross Robertson was making his not- 
able collection of Toronto Landmarks, there was a two- 
storey red brick building at 1010 Queen Street East. The 
structure itself, however, was neither old nor unusual, but 
at its western end was a well of fresh water. This well 
provided a link with the past, and we cannot do better than 
let John Ross Robertson tell the tale: 

“Fifty years ago that well and clumsy home-made pump 
formed part of the equipment of a roadside tavern yard. 
The tavern itself was a long low building, always painted 
a dazzling white, with a cottage roof and green shutters on 
its four front windows, which, two on either side, flanked 
a door, also painted green, in the centre. 

“A few yards distant from the western end of the tavern 
was a low red building used as a driving-shed. Between the 
hotel and-shed was the well referred to. At the eastern end 
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of the hotel and somewhat to the south of it stood two sub- 
stantial uprights between which hung a heavy wooden sign- 
board, explaining to the world at large and teamsters in 
particular the purposes for which the building was intended. 
The hostelry stood about fifty feet back from the roadway 
then called the Kingston Road, and now known as Queen 
Street East. In front of it were three heavy posts, that 
the aforesaid teamsters might there secure their horses 
while they themselves partook of liquid comfort at the bar, 
which was at the western extremity of the hostelry in con- 
venient proximity to the pump. 

“The tavern, and much of the land surrounding it, was 
owned by a pioneer settler named Charles Watkins, who 
came out from England early in the thirties. The hotel was 
built in 1835 or the year previous. Watkins liked farming 
better than hotel-keeping, and followed the former pursuit 
while he rented the tavern. The first landlord was known 
as Sandy Watson. He kept hotel there for a dozen years, 
and then James Shaw rented the place. 

“Tavern-keeping in that locality was then in its palmiest 
days. There was an almost continuous stream of traffic 
passing by during the winter,—great, comfortable farmers’ 
sleighs bringing in loads of produce to the rising young 
city; rough, heavy wood-sleighs, piled high with sweet- 
scented pine and rough cordwood ; besides vehicles conveying 
passengers and the mails, for in those days the Kingston 
Road was one of the mail routes. All year round, but par- 
ticularly during the winter, the many taverns in this locality 
—Shaw’s was the most easterly one at the time—did a roar- 
ing trade. Mr. Shaw was very fond of horses, and it was 
one of the sights of the neighbourhood to see the black 
hostler, an old escaped slave known as ‘Doc’, trot out Mr. 
Shaw's team to water every morning.” 

The large number of taverns in early times, and the ex- 
cessive drinking that was typical of the period, made some 
regulation of bar-rooms essential, though it was exceedingly 
elementary. As early as 1818 the Magistrates ordered that 
“pars are to be closed on the whole of the Lord’s Day, and 
on no account, except in cases of extreme necessity or to 
give refreshments to persons lawfully travelling, to be 
**Robertson, op. cit., Vol. IIT, p. 310. 
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opened; nor is any spirituous liquor to be sold or suffered to 
be drunk otherwise in the premises on the Sabbath Day; 
in the winter, i.e., from 20th September to 20th March, bars 
to be closed at 9 p.m., and in summer at 10 p.m., and after 
these hours not to be opened except to afford accommodation 
to travellers”. Innkeepers were warned likewise that they 
must not “permit any person to remain drinking or tippling” 
in their taverns—except travellers or “such as shall be in- 
vited by any traveller and shall accompany him only during 
his abode there, and other than labouring and handycratts- 
men?" 

In the year the city of Toronto was created, the Grand 
Jury, in commenting upon inns and taverns, included them 
all under the name “Tippling Houses”. In 1836 it was en- 
acted that bars should remain shut every Sunday and on 
Christmas and Good Friday, and that each inn must have 
at least three beds and stabling accommodation for two 
horses; while in 1841 certain games came into disfavour, for 
we find that no license would be given to any tavern-keeper 
who kept a “bowling alley, ten-pin alley, Fives Court, or 
other gaming resort”, or who kept shop in the same building, 
The demand for tavern and shop licenses increased greatly 
as time passed, and as early as the forties there was some 
public feeling against bars, though an increased license fee 
was the chief result. In 1836 and 1887 Grand Juries were 
particularly outspoken about the “great inerease of crime 
and pauperism due to the large number of taverns”, which 
not only affected the victims of intemperance but also “the 
unfortunate children of such parents, who, whilst they are 
trained in every species of falsehood or deception, become 
inured to crime and wickedness, . . . . and cannot fail to 
grow up a pest and a nuisance to society”. Little, however, 
appears to have resulted from these attacks on the liquor 
evil. 

‘That many a so-called hotel was little more than a bar- 
room is obvious to those who can remember the days prior 
to the Ontario Temperance Act. At least as carly as 1841 
it was found that many licensed inns in Toronto had no 


41$ee J, Edmund Jones: Pioneer Crimes and Punishments in Toronto 
dnd the Home District. 1924, pp. 165-173, for a résumé of the 
Court records upon which the material in this and the follow- 
ing paragraph is based, 
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accommodation for travellers. A special committee of the 
Couneil reported as follows on January 4, 1841: 

“Your committee have examined every licensed inn in 
the city and liberties. In all cases where there could exist 
a doubt of the existence of the accommodation required by 
the statute your committee have proceeded through the en- 
tire premises, and have ascertained that twenty-two licensed 
innkeepers are entirely destitute of stables, that eleven are 
destitute of a single spare room for the accommodation 
of travellers, that fifteen have not a spare bed over those 
required for their families, and that six of the above number 
possess none of the accommodations of an inn except a 
bar.”** 

In 1846 the Toronto Magistrates were curiously optim- 
istic, for it was considered that, if bar-rooms contained 
a copy of the Lord’s Day Act, drinking on Sundays would 
be curbed; and it was accordingly ordered that one be hung 
in every such room. Two years later a committee of the 
Magistrates of the Home District passed a resolution sug- 
gesting that the Legislature adopt the principle “that no 
houses should be licensed as inns where intoxicating liquors 
are sold”." Nothing came of the suggestion, however, and, 
though in later years the principle of local option enabled 
many districts to abolish the bar, conditions in ‘Toronto 
steadily became worse. Police statistics for 1857 show that 
approximately one-ninth of the inhabitants of the city were 
haled before the magistrate for crimes or misdemeanours 
arising from the drinking customs of the day. In the one 
year 4,996 persons, of whom 1,025 were women, were drunk 
or disorderly or were accused of one or another of the 
crimes usually associated with heavy’ drinking; and at the 
same time vagraney was becoming so common that con- 
temporary writers refer to beggars as everywhere a nuis- 
ance, pestering people outside stores, churches and homes 
with a tenacity of purpose that brooked no denial. 

As the city increased in size, so, for many years, did 
the taverns and beer-shops in number, and in 1874 there 
were 583 licensed places to get liquor—and, in addition, 
Toronto had plenty of bootleggers. Two years later the 


“Minutes of the City Council, January 4, 1841, 
**Jones, ibid. 
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Women’s Christian Temperance Union requested the City 
Council to limit the taverns to one per 1,000 population. As 
a result of their petition licenses were restricted to 215 
taverns and 100 shops, and the license fee was increased 
to $200—a sum which suggests the profitable nature of the 
business. By 1911, though the 1874 population of 68,000 
had been multiplied more than six times, public sentiment 
had restricted the licenses to 110 tavern, 50 shop and 11 
wholesale. The lucrative nature of the hotel business in 
the days of the open bar is best shown by the fact that 
$25,000 could easily be obtained for the license of a small 
establishment; and it was well-known, too, that the control 
of many licenses had passed to the owners of breweries and 
distilleries. In 1914 still higher prices were paid, for a news- 
paper informs us that “a shop license was transferred 
recently in this city at the price of $38,000, and a hotel 
license at the price of $52,000. ‘The bar should be abolished, 
and the shop with it”,“"—a wish that was soon to become 
an established fact; but we have gone too far ahead. 

A roll-call of the chief hotels of Toronto in the nineties 
will be of interest. Visitors to the Exhibition in 1895 were 
promised the best accommodations at the Queen’s Hotel and 
the Rossin House, which lead the list at $3 to $4.50 a day. 
Among the others will be noticed the Black Bull and the 
Bay Horse, names reminiscent of an earlier period: 

“Walker House, Palmer House, Albion Hotel, Clancy’s 
Hotel, Richardson House, Black Horse Hotel, Grand Union 
Hotel, Hotel Metropole, Arlington, Elliott House, Kensing- 
ton Hotel, Russell House, Commercial, Daly House, Power 
House, Robinson House, Clyde Hotel, Grosvenor House, 
Somerset House, 0’Connor House, Schiller House, Black Bull 
Hotel, Carleton House, Bay Horse Hotel, Empress, Crystal 
Palace, Imperial Hotel, Armory Hotel, York Hotel, Nealon 
House, Union House, Gladstone House, Lake View Hotel, 
Brown’s Avonmore.”* 

‘The gradual development of temperance sentiment, as a 
result of which liquor-drinking in public places was re- 
stricted and finally prohibited, put many of these inns and 
taverns—and many others of less merit which were never 

















“The Globe, February 7, 1914. 
Oficial Programme for Canada’s Great Industrial Fair, 1895. 
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more than saloons—out of existence, and left the hotel busi- 
ness proper to a few bona fide establishments, in which 
category several of the above still remain; and of those of 
the primitive type not a few may yet be seen among the 
tumbledown shacks which, in spite of the ravages of time, 
still contrive to remain propped up, sometimes between in- 
congruous neighbours of recent construction, After nearly a 
century, for example, the frame of the Tavern Tyrone still 
remains at 125-127 Queen Street West; and it is quite likely 
that, if one could trace their history, a good half hundred 
public houses of other days might be discovered still stand- 
ing in the older portions of the city. But—to return to the 
larger hotels—the importance of “houses of public enter- 
tainment”, lessened somewhat by the coming of the railway, 
was still further diminished by the speedy travel made 
possible by the motor-car, and the intimate touch between 
host and guest has largely departed; while at the same time 
the legitimate hotel business has been greatly decreased by 
the competition of the road-houses, tourist camps and re- 
freshment booths which dot-every highway. The signs of 
the times, however, suggest that there has been a notable 
weakening in temperance sentiment, and we may see a new 
era of tavern days on a grand—even if not glorious—scale, 

Among Toronto’s hotels of the past, none surpasses the 
Queen’s in glory and reputation, The old building which 
was demolished in 1927-28 to make way for the Royal York 
covered a site which has had a variety of occupants. About 
1843 a row of four three-storey dwelling-houses called On- 
tario Terrace was constructed there, and in 1846 they were 
joined to form the first Knox College. When in 1858 the 
College was removed to Elmsley Villa, St. Vincent and Gro: 
venor Streets, the building became Sword’s Hotel. In 1859 
the property passed into the hands of B. J. Riley, and the 
name was changed to the Revere House. Three years later 
Captain Thomas Dick took charge and named his establish- 
ment the Queen's Hotel. During the next few years four 
additions were made to the hostelry, which had, by 1869, 
its characteristic appearance. T, McGaw, Mark Irish and 
Henry Winnett were variously associated in its management 
for some years, and after Mr, MeGaw’s death his widow and 
Mr. Winnett were joint proprietors. 
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The Queen’s was unique among early hotels in many 
particulars. The enterprising managers introduced the 
most modern conveniences as they became available. It was 
the first hotel in Canada to use a hot-air furnace—wood 
stoves and fireplaces usually providing heat in those days; 
it first had a passenger elevator and electric bells, led the 
way in providing running water in the rooms, and installed 
the first business telephone in Toronto; while the introduc- 
tion by the Queen’s of bedrooms with bath provided the 
origin of that well-known joke on the back-countryman, 
who, arriving at the hotel on a Thursday, remarked to his 
wife: “What a pity it is not Saturday night!” In 1886, 
when C. C. Taylor published his Toronto Called Back, the 
Queen's was, perhaps, at the height of its glory: 

“This popular hotel has recently been renovated and 
changed in many respects from the first to the third story. 
A year ago its elegant and commodious dining-room was 
very handsomely frescoed. During the last three months 
many of the parlours, corridors and halls have been taste- 
fully decorated and painted. New private staircases have 
been fitted up in the Queen Anne style. Each landing has 
a magnificent stained glass window, and as one ascends 
these unique windings the idea must flash upon him that he 
has mistaken the Queen’s Hotel, and is ensconced in some 
baronial hall. The halls and corridors have all been relaid 
with costly and luxurious carpets. When all these changes 
are added to the previous commodious and handsomely fur- 
nished drawing-rooms and bedrooms with bathrooms,—to 
say nothing of the fine suites of rooms which were fitted 
up for the Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne on the 
occasion of their first visit to Toronto, as well as other 
suites that were prepared several years ago in a magnificent 
style for the reception of the Grand Duke Alexis, then heir- 
apparent to the crowii of Russia—the Queen’s stands un- 
rivalled in this respect by any hotel in the Dominion, and as 
regards the ‘cuisinerie’ and the daily ‘menu’, nothing is left 
to be desired.”* 

The grounds surrounding the Queen’s have been put to 
a variety of uses. In the sixties the field west of the hotel 
grew oats for Captain Dick’s horses; in the mid-seventies 


“C, C, Taylor: Toronto Called Ba: 
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‘A famous pioneer inn contrasted with a magnificent hostelry, the 
largest in the Empire, and whose cost—$18,000,000,—is thirty-five 
times the total value of property in the eity in 1834, 
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the travelling circus was frequently to be found there; 
while in the early eighties Alderman Harry Piper's Zoo— 
Toronto's first Zoological Gardens—oceupied the spot, In 
1886 the grounds of the hotel were deseribed by C. C. Taylor 
as “both spacious and airy, and, with croquet and chevalier 
lawns, nothing more pleasant could be desired by business 
men, pleasure-seekers or tourists”."* 

Many notable visitors honoured the Queen’s with their 
presence. Sir John A. Macdonald and other prominent 
parliamentarians found it most convenient in a day when 
the Provincial Parliament Buildings were less than two 
blocks away. Many a Conservative caucus took place in the 
famous Red Parlour, while the banquets—political and 
otherwise—which were held in the Queen’s are almost 
innumerable. 'T. A. Reed, well-known authority on Toronto 
of old, has this to say of the hotel’s distinguished guests: 

“Nearly every Governor-General, at one time or another, 
stopped at the Queen’s. His Majesty King George V, when 
a Lieutenant with the North Atlantic Squadron, visited this 
city and stayed at the hotel in September, 1883, in company 
with his uncle and aunt, the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Louise, who were then making their farewell visit 
as Her Majesty’s representatives in Canada. H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold—Duke of Albany—the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, the Harl and 
Countess of Dufferin, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, President 
‘Taft, General Sherman of the U.S. Army, Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, Sir Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Sara Bernhardt, Adelina Patti and Jenny Lind 
are but a few of the distinguished names on the old 
registers.”** 

When the King Edward Hotel opened on May 10, 1903, 
the Queen's became noticeably old-fashioned. Described in 
the press as “the new palace hotel”, the King Edward cost 
some $2,000,000 to build and equip, and for twenty-seven 
years ‘had the high-class hotel field largely to itself. W. C. 
Bailey of Chicago was the first manager, but the changes in 
ownership since that time have been numerous. In 1921 an 
extensive “skyscraper” addition altered the hotel materially 











*1bid. 
‘MfaeMuyehy, A. and Reed, T. A.1 Our Royal Town of York. 1929. 
P. 25. 
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and added greatly to its accommodations. During its history 
the roll of famous guests has been similar to that of the 
Queen’s in other times. J. Pierpont Morgan, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Prince of Wales are repre- 
sentative personages who have distinguished the hotel by 
their presence; while of the theatrical world Sir Henry 
Irving, Sir John Forbes-Robertson, Lillian Russell, Anna 
Held and Julia Arthur may be mentioned—not to forget 
the supper dance and the official reception accorded by the 
City Fathers to the platinum-blonde beauty of Hollywood, 
Jean Harlow, while a guest at the hotel in 1932. 

The Royal York Hotel, the Queen’s successor on the site, 
‘was erected when economic conditions were at the height 
of post-war prosperity. The hotel, beautifully designed and 
tastefully appointed in every particular, was constructed and 
equipped at a cost of $18,000,000 (some thirty-five times 
the total value of property within the confines of Toronto 
in the first year of the city), and the elaborate service main- 
tained not only for transient guests but for large conven- 
tions, service clubs and private entertainments, has placed 
modern hotel-keeping on a plane which—like many another 
development—would have astonished the pioneer residents 
of the town of York. 














CHAPTER XVIII 


OLb-TimE ELECTIONS 


DEMOCRATIC institutions are based upon the political rights 
of citizens, but conditions at the polls during the exercise 
of the franchise in early times were very different from the 
quiet proceedings usual today. People then took their 
polities very seriously, and election week was not infre- 
quently a period of turmoil, fighting, and other disturbanees 
and disorders; in fact a whole season was sometimes 
characterised by confusion resulting from the prepara- 
tions for, and the effects. of an election. A few examples 
will illustrate conditions which, while not always present, 
were not at all unusual, and may be considered in keeping 
with other characteristics of the tim 

Among notable provincial elections was that of 1836, 
when representative government was in force only partially, 
and responsible government not at all. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Francis Bond Head, became, for all practical 
purposes, the leader of the Family Compact party, and he 
was, to put it mildly, most unpopular with Reformers. 
Strained relations between him and the Reform party in 
power grew still -more tense, and it is not too much to say 
that either he or the legislature had to go. The prorogation 
of the Assembly on April 30th was the signal for a concerted 
agitation throughout the province for responsible govern- 
ment. Sir Francis dissolved the Legislature in May, and 
stumped the country himself in the hope of defeating the 
Reformers in the ensuing election. He and his advisers 
misrepresented the issue at stake to be “the maintenance 
of British connection”, and as a result there was a political 
landslide which returned a large majority of Tories. 

In the Second Riding of York the opposing candidates 
were William Lyon Mackenzie and Edward William 
‘Thomson, The latter was a rather mild Tory, and he was 
returned over Mackenzie by about 100 votes. Among the 
means used to obtain his election were, according to the 
Reformers, direct and indirect bribery, the manufacture 
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and use by voters of bogus qualifications, and various types 
of dishonest influence. A petition for investigation was 
dismissed owing to a technical error in procedure, but the 
usual electoral practices of the times suggest that many 
of the complaints were well founded. 

The chief variation in descriptions of elections arises 
merely from the source of the information, and it is quite 
evident that no party had a monopoly of the abuses of 
open voting. On the opposite side of the political fence 
from Mackenzie was Sheriff William Jarvis, who de- 
scribes in a letter to his brother George his experiences as 
a candidate at the polls: 

“After six days’ hard fighting against as an ‘unholy 
alliance’ as was ever formed against an individual or gov- 
ernment, I have been left on the ‘poll book’ in the minority 
of 8, and James E. Small, Esquire, has been declared ‘duly 
elected’. Now I intend to contest the matter to the last 
extremity, knowing as I do that I have a majority of eight 
votes—and that I have been thrown out by perjury. I do 
not suppose that there ever was an occasion upon which 
the nature of an oath seemed to be held so lightly as during 
the election for this City, and with its usual effeet—the 
temporary triumph of the party resorting to that means, 
which must eventually recoil upon their own heads, Not- 
withstanding all their villainy I was within two or three 
of beating them when they thrust upon some perjured 
rascals, and those two or three in attendance being luke- 
warm, thinking all was over, refused to vote.”* 

‘Much enthusiasm and excitement characterised the early 
political career of William Lyon Mackenzie. When he was 
expelled from the House by resolution of the Legislative 
Assembly on December 12, 1831, a new election was order- 
ed. What followed at the Red Lion Inn, Bloor and Yonge 
Streets, is described by John Ross Robertson, quoting 
largely from a contemporary source: 

“The election was held at the Red Lion, January 2, 1832. 
Although the election was held on the same day that town- 
meetings were in progress throughout the country, over two 
thousand persons were present. The morning was clear 
William Jarvis to George Jarvis, October 13, 1894. See Alden 


Meredith: Mary's Rosedale and Gossip of Little York, 1928. 
pp. 94-5. 
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and pleasant, the weather mild and agreeable, and the 
sleighing excellent. By ten o'clock the farmers had 
assembled in great numbers around the hustings, and soon 
afterward the Yonge Street triumphal car carrying the 
ensign of the United Kingdom and several Highland pipers 
passed down toward the town followed by farmers in 
sleighs. Forty sleighs came down into York and escorted 
their champion to the polls. It was generally believed that 
Colonel Washburn would stand up against Mackenzie, but 
he withdrew his name and gave his support to Mr. Street, 
who was introduced to the electors by Col. E. W. Thomson. 
Mr. Mackenzie was proposed for his third candidature by 
Joseph Shepard of York, seconded by Jogart of Whit- 
church. Mackenzie made a speech, and the names of the 
candidates were submitted. A forest of hands went up 
when Mackenzie's name was proposed. But one hand was 
raised when Mr. Street's name was presented. Mr. Street 
demanded a ballot. At 1:20 o'clock the polls opened. At 
8 o'clock Mackenzie had polled one hundred and nineteen 
votes and his opponent one. The latter then withdrew from 
the unequal contest. 

“Over one thousand voters stood around the polls, and 
for twenty-four hours after the election closed they con- 
tinued to pour in. It was estimated that five thousand votes 
would have been cast for Mackenzie had the polls been kept 
open for a. week. The assemblagé was the largest ever 
witnessed up to that time in the Home District on any 
occasion. Upon the closing of the poll the committee ap- 
pointed to present the medal and address, followed by as 
many as could get in, proceeded to the ballroom. A great 
shout went up for Mackenzie. At this there entered at the 
eastern end of the ballroom a slight-built man of scarcely 
medium height, five feet six inches, with a massive head, 
quite bald, high and broad in the frontal region, well 
rounded, a long broad chin, lips firmly compressed, deep 
dimpled cheeks set in a framework of whiskers, massive 
brow over arching, deepset, keen, restless, piercing blue eyes 
that seemed to read one’s very thoughts, and ceaselessly 
and expressively active fingers that kept opening and closing 
nervously: this was William Lyon Mackenzie. After the 
tumult had subsided, Charles McIntosh, in behalf of the 
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committee, presented Mr. Mackenzie with a gold medal and 
chain and read an address to which Mr. Mackenzie made a 
brief reply. The heavy cable chain attached to the medal 
contained forty links each about one inch in length. The 
medal was of fine workmanship and cost $250. On one side 
were the rose, thistle and shamrock with the words, ‘His 
Majesty King William, the People’s Friend’. On the other 
side was the inscription, ‘Presented to William Lyon Mac- 
Kenzie, Esq., by his Constituents of the County of York, 
U.C., as a Token of their Approbation of his Political 
Career, January 2nd, 1832’, 

“A procession was then formed in front of the Red Lion, 
which wended its way to town. It was led by a large sleigh 
belonging to Mr. Montgomery, drawn by four horses and 
filled with a score of men and the Highland pipers playing 
vigorously. Following it came one hundred and thirty-four 
sleighs, carrying from five to fifteen persons. It was 
estimated that two thousand men were in the line. The 
march was past the Government House, Parliament House, 
Mr. Cawthra’s and Mr. Mackenzie's houses, at each of 
which cheers were given. A little printing press kept warm 
by a furnace beneath it stood on one of the sleighs. As the 
procession moved through the streets boys struck off New 
Year’s addresses and threw them to the people. Over the 
press floated a crimson flag with the motto ‘The Liberty of 
the Press’. Other flags carried aloft bore such legends as 
‘King William IV and Reform’, ‘Bidwell and the Glorious 
Minority’, ‘1832, a Good Beginning’, ‘A Free’ Press the 
Terror of Sycophants’. 

“Much spirit was manifested in the proceedings, but 
generally order and sobriety were maintained. There was 
no treating of any kind either at the polls or afterwards. 
Many soldiers and non-commissioned officers of the 78th 
Highland Regiment, then stationed here, took a great in- 
terest in the election. Quite a number went to the polls and 
joined the triumphal procession on its entry into the town, 
cheering while the bagpipers played and the farmers re- 
Joiced in their victory. But they paid dear for their en- 
thusiasm. Governor Colborne ordered the articles of war 
to be read at the head of the regiment for several days, and 
directed that the soldiers should be confined in the fort dur- 
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ing the great public meeting of January 19th, and also 
during the whole week of the February election. Upon 
the cessation of the public demonstrations in the streets of 
the town Mr. Mackenzie was carried into his home on the 
shoulders of his exultant admirers.”* 

A few weeks ‘later, on March 23, 1832, a notable 
meeting, called to discuss the grievances of the people, was 
to take place in the Court House. The following account 
well describes what ensue 

“Dr. Dunlop of the Canada Land Company, and Mr. J. 
Ketchum, member for York County, were respectively pro- 
posed as chairman, As usual in most cases of political 
excitement, both parties claimed the victory ; but Dr. Dunlop 
took the chair, when the Reform section withdrew and 
organised an open meeting in front of the Court House, 
making use of a farmer’s waggon for a platform, Mr. 
Ketchum being made chairman. Mr. Mackenzie began to 
address the meeting, when stones and other missiles were 
thrown at the speaker by the opposing party. The dis- 
turbance soon assumed a serious aspect; one person in the 
crowd drew a knife, with which he threatened the speaker. 
‘The waggon on which the chairman and speaker were stand- 
ing was drawn for some distance, amidst threats and im- 
precations, along King Street, and thrown into a deep and 
muddy ditch. The Sheriff told Mr. Ketchum that he was 
unable to-preserve the peace, and begged him to bring the 
meeting to a close. Someone hit upon the expedient of ad- 
vising the ‘friends of the Governor’ to go up to the Govern- 
ment House and cheer His Excellency. This being done, 
peace was restored, a new chairman appointed, and an ad- 
dress to the King resolved upon. 

“Immediately afterwards the crowd which had been to 
cheer the Governor returned bearing an effigy of Mackenzie, 
which they burned, and then made an attack upon the 
office of the Colonial Advocate. They broke the windows 
and destroyed some of the type, and were only prevented 
doing further mischief by the exertions of a few individuals, 
among whom was an apprentice in the printing office named 
Falls, who fired a gun loaded with type, overawing the 





2John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto. 1894-1914, Vol. I, 
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rioters. Captain Fitzgibbon did everything in his power 
to restore peace, and the Lieutenant-Governor gave orders 
for seventy-five soldiers to be ready at a moment's notice, if 
required. Three or four magistrates remained at the police 
office all night, swearing in special. constables, and a guard 
of citizens volunteered to protect Mr. Mackenzie’s house 
and printing office. At midnight a mob surrounded the 
office, when Captain Fitzgerald ordered them to disperse, 
and threatened if they did not obey to call out the troops, 
which were kept under arms all night. This admonition 
had the desired effect, and the crowd, which was led by a 
son of one of the executive councillors, moved off without 
effecting any further violence. The house had to be guard- 
ed for three weeks, during which time Mr. Mackenzie re- 
mained in the country for safety, and the young man who 
fired on the rioters had to leave the city in consequence of 
his life being threatened. It is affirmed that in this dis- 
turbance the Roman Catholics were, very prominent by 
their bitter demonstrations against Mackenzie. On this 
occasion, contrary to their usual habit, they were found in 
alliance with the Family Compact.” 

On December 16, 1838, Mackenzie was once more re- 
elected without opposition. The proceedings resulting from 
his entrance into the House were as exciting as the events 
at the polls in 1882: 

“A large body of the électors made known their intention 
to accompany him to the House of Assembly, which place 
they reached soon after mid-day. The galleries were soon 
filled; some were admitted below the bar, and others re- 
mained in the lobbies for want of room inside. The result 
was waited with great anxiety by the great body of electors, 
who were becoming indignant at being thus disfranchised. 
Considerable uneasiness existed among the members of the 
House. Mr. Perry rose to present a petition against a 
repetition of the proceedings by which the County of York 
had been deprived of half of its legal representatives. Sev- 
eral members spoke against receiving it. Mr. MacNab, in 
opposing its reception, was hissed from the gallery, and an 
order at once given by the Speaker to clear it; and, when 
this operation was partially completed, the Sergeant-at- 
8J, Timperlake: Illustrated Toronto, Past and Present. 1877, pp. 81-2. 
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Sir John A. Macdonald addressing a night gathering, during his last 
campaign. He was exceedingly proud of the title “Old Union Jack”. 
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William Lyon Mackenzie was the first Mayor of Toronto, and under 
his leadership the newly-created city received its initial impetus. 
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Arms went up to Mr. Mackenzie, who was waiting below 
the bar to be sworn in, and ordered him to leave. He re- 
plied that, as had been stated by Mr. Perry, he had been 
unanimously elected for the County of York, and that the 
writ had been duly returned. The Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. 
MacNab (father of the member), then seized him by the 
collar and tried to drag him towards the door to put him 
out. A brawny Highlander, one of a few friends who were 
near Mr. Mackenzie, interposed, either with a blow at the 
officer of the House, or held him back. As soon as the door 
was opened the crowd, who had descended from the gallery 
to the lobby, rushed forward; but, before they could get in, 
the door was bolted and barricaded with benches, members 
and officers pressing towards the door to prevent its being 
forced. ‘The galleries, which had only been partially 
cleared, were the scene of great confusion. The excitement 
was extreme, and the business of the House was brought 
to a stand. Several of the members, fearing that the ex- 
citement of the people might lead to serious acts of violence, 
went out and harangued the people. The question of send- 
ing to prison the stalwart Highlander who had interfered 
with the Sergeant-at-Arms was raised, but a bystander re- 
marked that ‘he feared it would be no easy matter to find 
the jail on such an errand’,”* 

A comparatively small number of citizens possessed the 
franchise in early days, but if votes were few the deficiency 
was more than made up by the fierceness with which 
elections were contested, and the tenacity of purpose which 
characterised everyone’s attitude, Political processions 
were often to be found in the immediate vicinity of the polls, 
and it can hardly be contended that an Orange band playing 
Boyne Water, Protestant Boys, or Croppies Lie Down was 
in any sense conducive to the free exercise of the franchise. 
‘The municipal elections in January, 1841, resulted in a Tory 
sweep except in three instances, and this was the prelude of 
a very bitter provincial contest in the spring of the same 
year. 

On May 8rd the election began, and, as was not unusual 
in the good old days of open voting, each party employed 
men with cudgels to overawe those who found any difficulty 
‘Ibid., pp. 86-7. 
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in voting the right way. The violent language used on this 
oceasion by both candidates and press has probably never 
been surpassed. In the First Riding of York James Hervey 
Price, Reformer, defeated John Gamble, “dyed-in-the-wool” 
Tory, and the Toronto Examiner had this to say of the 
candidates, and of Mr. Gamble’s supporters in particular: 

“The voters were the most rabble whisky-drinking fel- 
lows that could be collected. . .. Who were the candidates? 
One was the former member, a rich man—the head of all 
the magistrates—the licenser of the tavern. The other a 
plain private gentleman, known till the Rebellion only as 
an honest lawyer and the mild intelligent friend; yet the 
former is rejected and the latter chosen.”* 

iy Still more excitement, however, was provided in Toronto 
Diy io-eontsat between J. Dun and lease Buchanan, 
Reformers, and Henry Sherwood and J. Monro; Tories. 
‘The Reformers won the very close contest of that stirring 
week, and their organ, the Examiner, gleefully commented 
upon the victory in “this hitherto Compact-ridden, corpor- 
ation-ridden, Orange-ridden city”. The victors arranged 
a triumphal procession for Monday, May 10th. The events 

of the day are well described by J. E. Middleton: 

“At 1 o'clock in the afternoon the successful candidates, 
escorted by so many citizens that the parade was over a 
mile long, set out from the Ontario House on the Market 
Square, proceeded by way of Market Street to Yonge, along 
King Street to Simcoe, up Simeoe to Lot (Queen), east- 
ward to Yonge, then south to King and east past the City 
Hall and the Market, All along the route there were indi- 
cations that supporters of the other party meditated some 
measure of violence, Too many bully-boys with knobby 
sticks were on the streets, and particularly on the grounds 
of St. James’ Church. Mayor Monro was warned that police 
protection might be necessary, but he is reported to have 
Quoted in Robertson, ibid. ‘The editors of the newspapers of a cen- 

tury ago had no scruples about saying just. what they thought, 
The following item appeared in the editorial columns of a local 
paper in the first year of the city: “Mr. John Poote, son-in-law 
of Mr. James Secord, has just come forward from. Halton. 
His advertisement oceupies one and a half columns of the Gore 
Mercury, and all we need say about his candidacy is that he 


has as much chance of becoming an M.P.P, as his grand- 
mother’s grey cat had sixty years ago.” 
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said that they might go to the Devil for protection. Since 
His: Worship was one of the defeated candidates his testi- 
ness may be understood. 

“East of the Market on King Street stood the North of 
Ireland Coleraine Inn, where an Orange flag was displayed. 
‘The Reform hangers-on had a menacing attitude. They 
drummed on the doors and on the outside of the building 
with their sticks, and a woman threw a stone of protest 
against the Orange order. The persons in the house ap- 
peared at the upper windows, and one of them fired a pistol- 
shot at the crowd. A man named James Dunn, of course 
an innocent bystander, recently arrived from overseas as 
an immigrant, fell dead. Several other shots followed. 
Four or five other persons were wounded, among them 
being F. Langril and a lad named Cathcart. 

“The mob would have torn the house to pieces if it had 
not been for the appeals of Dunn and Buchanan, the Mem- 
bers, but while their angry followers halted between two 
opinions a company of British Regulars came upon the 
double, pressed back the mob, and brought seven or eight 
persons out of the house, conveying them safely to the jail. 
‘These seven or eight were said by the Bxaminer to be ‘as 
bloodthirsty-looking men as ever disgraced the human 
form’ 

“Neither party had a monopoly of hard words and ex- 
treme statements, for the atmosphere was electrical. It was 
said by Francis Hincks that during the polling in the two 
provinces from ten to twenty persons had been murdered 
and hundreds had been beaten and mauled. In Toronto 
during the week about fifty followers of Dunn and Buchanan 
had their heads laid open. The Examiner considerately 
neglected to mention how many Tories received similar 
treatment.” 

This notable election inspired several political pamph- 
lets. One, The City of Toronto Poll Book, consisted largely 
of a classified list of voters according to occupation and 
political adherence. The open vote made it easy to record 
how each one exercised his franchise, whether “for Dunn 
and Buchanan on the part of the Government and People”, 








‘J, E, Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, a History. 1928, Vol. 1, 
p. 210. 
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or “for Sherwood and Monro on the part of the Family 
Compact and Corporation”.* Another publication gives a 
Reformer’s account of the riot already described, but the 
additional details therein contained make it worth quoting 
even at the risk of some repetition: 

“About 12 o’clock noon the Procession started from the 
Ontario House, and such a procession for respectability and 
show never perhaps was seen in Toronto—upwards of 100 
Banners, Flags, ete., with inscriptions and devices of all 
kinds—preceded by an excellent band of music; at one time, 
when it was organised, it seemed to reach nearly the length 
of King Street. . . . The citizens with their wives and child- 
ren principally were in Carriages, Currieles, Gigs, Chaises, 
Waggons, ete. 

“On arriving at the corner of Church Street it was 
assailed first by hisses and groans by a body of men sup- 
posed [to have come] from the country around with 
Bludgeons, who had taken their stand in Martial Array 
immediately under the windows of Mr. Sherwood’s Office. 
in which were seen the Sheriff Jarvis, Saml, Sherwood, 
Crawford and others, it is said by some apparently urging 
on the men below. As the procession was passing along, 
some men occasionally inquired of those in waggons if they 
had not a coffin or coffins concealed—this seems to have been 
designed by the plotters of, the mischief as an invention to 
work upon the the feelings of the Orangemen, they having 
been informed that it was designed as a burlesque to bury 
the Family Compact and bring socialism. There was no 
foundation whatever for the Report—it was pure invention 
by the Tory Party to act as a stimulus to a riot. 

“At this spot a general onset soon commenced upon the 
persons forming the procession by throwing pieces of ice, 
bricks, etc., also a general cudgelling of the people by the 
men before alluded to. The alarm was immediately given 
to the front ranks that their friends in the rear were at- 
tacked, who immediately came to their assistance and a 
general fight ensued in which the assailants, the Bludgeons, 
were driven off, and many retreated into a house known as 
the Colerain Tavern, to which place they were followed. 
‘This house was made notorious by its being one of the open 























"The City of Toronto Poll Book, 1841, 
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houses of the Sherwood Party and an Orange Lodge; for 
several days during the election parties of men sallied forth 
into the street and abused and knocked down several op- 
ponents, and, on the morning of the chairing, McLean and 
his son, a Scotch piper, on their way to join the procession, 
were knocked down and his pipes destroyed most wantonly 
and maliciously.” 

With further reference to the fight in front of the inn 
the account continues : 

“During the scuffle... . three or four small pieces of 
firearms loaded with balls were discharged from the 
windows of the House—one killed a man on the spot, named 
Dunn, a Tailor; a Catholic and three others were severely 
wounded. A part of the military was immediately sent for, 
who protected the inmates of the house from the fury of the 
people, and subsequently took the landlord, Allen, Kelly, a 
carter, and several others into custody, all of whom were 
liberated with the exception of Kelly, the coroner’s jury not 
[being] agreeable in a verdict.”* 

In 1856 a law was passed making the members of the 
Legislative Council elective. The next election, in 1858, was 
very fiercely contested in Toronto, and discreditable 
practices were resorted to by both political parties. A re- 
markable feature was the support given by William Lyon 
Mackenzie to the Conservative candidate, G. W. Allan, whose 
father had been a prominent member of the old Family 
Compact. Amidst great excitement in the city and the 
county the election for the Legislative Council took place 
in October, and resulted in Mr. Allan's victory over C. E 
Romain by a majority of 1,384, 

The celebrated Brown-Cameron election riot took pl 
in Toronto in 1867. The main fight occurred near Ri 
mond’s blacksmith shop, at the north-east corner of Queen 
and William (now Simcoe) Streets. Across the street on 
the north-west corner Clinkunbroomer’s brick house was in 
process of erection. John Ross Robertson notes that a pile 
of bricks to be used in the structure “were put to the very 
best possible use by the rioters. The friends of John Hill- 
yard Cameron had come down from the neighbourhood of 
St. Patrick’s Market, while the George Brown faction 
*A Toronto Election. 1841, 
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assembled round the corner of this street, making Rich- 
mond’s blacksmith shop their coign of vantage. Bob Moody 
and five hundred from St. John’s Ward came down to help 
the Reformers, and the pile of bricks that stood about 
twenty feet square was levelled almost to the ground before 
the rioters got through exercising themselves with these 
missiles. The hot part of the riot occurred on Queen Street 
a little west of Sheppard's Marble Works, although on 
Queen Street from St. Patrick’s Market to Simcoe many 
houses had not a complete pane of glass.’ 

The bitterly-contested general election which occasioned 
this riot was notable for the extent to which impersonation 
was practised—even members of the British Royal Family 
voted! It is of interest to recall in this connection that 
among the vaunted 1,280,000 signatures to the “People’s 
Charter” in the great English Chartist agitation of 1839 was 
“Victoria Rex”; but we have a parallel in Toronto, for in 
the 1857 election “Prince Consort” cast no fewer than four 
votes against George Brown! 

The ballot was introduced in municipal elections on Jan- 
uary 1, 1867, and in 1874 a Dominion Act put an end to open 
voting. The closing of taverns, bar-rooms and liquor shops 
during elections greatly restricted the supply of liquor, and 
there was an almost immediate improvement in the condi- 
tions accompanying the exercise of the franchise. The ex- 
citement, too, was limited to a day instead of a week or 
more. As time passed, politics ceased to play the important 
part in the life of the people that was once the case, and 
modern Canadian elections disturb the equilibrium of the 
nation only to a comparatively small extent, though in the 
United States—and in New York and Chicago in particular 
—the old-time gangster election accompaniments are not 
unusual. 


*Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 46. 












CHAPTER XIX 


ScHoo.s or OTHER Days 





For many years after the first settlement of Upper Canada 
the government, which for all practical purposes meant the 
Lieutenant-Governor alone, made no provision whatever for 
education. In 1797 the Legislature presented an address 
to the King, praying “that he would direct his government 
in this Province to appropriate a certain portion of the 
waste lands of the Crown as a fund for the establishment 
and support of a Grammar School in each of the eight dis- 
tricts into which it was proposed to divide the province”; 
and also that a college or university be established for the 
whole province.! In the following year 500,000 acres of 
land was set aside for these purposes, and the proceeds of 
its sale were to be devoted to the erection of schools and 
the payment of teachers’ salaries. The cost of each Gram- 
mar School was estimated at $3,000, and its annual main- 
tenance charges at £180. 

There was at first a great deal of opposition to the estab- 
lishment of these secondary schools, for it was considered 
by many people that provision for elementary education 
should be made first, and that Grammar Schools would 
otherwise provide learning merely for the children of the 
rich, who could afford to patronise private elementary 
schools. Consequently bills introduced into the Legislature 
in 1805 and 1806 were defeated, though that of 1807 was 
accepted. Classics and mathematics were to be the chief 
subjects taught, and it is evident that such studies were of 
no value to the sons of poor citizens who had never been 
taught to read and write. In 1807, at the time of the 
passage of the Grammar School Act, the first school of that 
type was established in York. Meanwhile, however, private 
elementary schools had for some years been conducted in 
the town. 





ophis address, and many ether documents referred to in this chapter, 
‘may be found in J. G. Hodgins: Documentary History of Edu. 
cation in Upper Canada, 1791-1876. 28 volumes. 1804-1910. 
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The first school in York appears to have been a small 
one established on George Street by William Cooper in 
1798. Private tuition in the home, or the occasional visit 
of an itinerant schoolmaster, previously served the needs 
of the town in a rather unsatisfactory manner, while the 
sons and daughters of a few officials were sent to Lower 
Canada or the United States, where educational facilities 
were more advanced. Cooper advertised in the Gazette of 
November 3, 1798, that “he intends opening a school at his 
house in George Street on the 19th instant for the instrue- 
tion of Youth in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and English 
Grammar. Those who chuse to favour him with their 
Pupils may rely on the greatest attention being paid to 
their virtue and morals”.? In the summer of 1799 Cooper 
passed an examination before the Rev. John Stuart, a 
step necessary because the government had decided that 
“itinerant characters” should not in future be allowed to 
impose upon the inhabitants of the country. 

Six years later, on January 3, 1803, a school of some- 
what greater pretensions was commenced by Dr. William 
Warren Baldwin. He had emigrated with his father from 
Ireland in 1799, settling first near Baldwin’s Creek, in the 
Township of Clarke. In 1803 he married Phoebe Will- 
cocks, daughter of William Willcocks of York, and they re- 
sided in a cottage at the corner of Palace and Frederick 
Streets. The school was first held at Willcocks’ house on 
Duke Street, a much more pretentious building than Bald- 
win’s small cottage. Dr. Baldwin's announcement of his 
school first appears in the Gazette of December 18, 1802, 
and contains a number of interesting particulars: 

“Doctor Baldwin, understanding that some of the gentle- 
men of this town have expressed much anxiety for the estab- 
lishment of a Classical school, begs to inform them and the 
public that he intends on Monday the 3rd day of January 
next to open a school in which he will instruct 12 boys in 
Writing, Reading, and Classics and Arithmetic. Terms for 
each boy eight guineas per annum, to be paid quarterly, one 
guinea entrance, and one cord of wood to be supplied by 
each boy on opening the school. 

"Upper Canada Gazette, November 3, 1798. 
sIbid., July 6, 1799, 
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“N.B, Dr. Baldwin will meet his pupils at Mr. Will- 
cocks’ house in Duke Street.”* 

Another early school had its inception owing to the 
exertions of certain parents who desired their children to be 
educated and who effected the arrangements themselves. 
In 1805 a number of the gentlemen of York associated them- 
selves in a project to employ William Carson to teach some 
25 children spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic. From 
May Ist to October 1st the hours of teaching were to be 
from 8 to 12 and 2 to 5; while during the rest of the year 
the decreased daylight suggested the elimination of the first 
and last hours of the schedule. No holidays were provided 
for, and it may be assumed that Sunday was the only day 
of rest for teacher and students. The school was held in a 
house owned by William Jarvis on the north side of Duke 
Street. £3 15s. a month was the remuneration of the school- 
master, together with “good and sufficient board and lodg- , 
ing, liquors excepted”. 

Charles McDonnell, Duke Street, kept school in York in 
1811 and for some time previous. He announces in the 
York Gazette that he “returns his grateful and sincere 
thanks to the Public for their countenance and patronage. 
He has just built a large Room for the comfortable recep- 
tion of their Children; and hopes through his steady atten- 
tion to the Morals and Education of the Pupils placed under 
his care-he will still gain their’ future approbation and 
encouragement”, From a postscript to the advertisement 
we learn also the interesting fact that an evening school, 
commencing “precisely on the first of September”, was con- 
ducted by Mr. McDonnell. 

As previously stated, the first school supported by the 
government in York was not a “common” or primary school 
but one of the secondary type long called Grammar Schools. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century, probably not 
later than 1805, the Rev. Dr. Okill Stuart erected a small 
frame house as his residence at the south-east corner of 
King and George Streets. He also constructed a small low 
stone building, not much larger than a root-house, and at- 
tached to his dwelling at the south-east corner. In later 
years the stone walls were covered by a coating of clap- 
‘Ibid., December 18, 1802. ®York Gazette, November 13, 1811, 
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boards. This primitive building was for some time the 
Home District Grammar School, and Dr. Stuart was the 
first teacher when it opened on June 1, 1807. In 1813 Dr. 
Strachan was in charge, the school having been removed 
in that year to a barn at the corner of King and Yonge 
Streets. Another building was soon necessary, and in 1816 
the Blue School, to the north of the present St, James’ 
Cathedral, was occupied; the need of a coat of paint was 
met when Dr. Strachan collected funds for that purpose 
from prominent citizens. In 1829 the building was re- 
moved to the south-east corner of New (Jarvis) and March 
(Lombard) Streets, where it was used by Upper Canada 
College until 1831. After being closed for several years the 
Grammar School was re-opened in the old building in 1834. 

With reference to the families represented in the classes 
at this school Dr. Henry Scadding notes that “the lists of 
the school at York always presented a strong array of the 
old, well-known and even distinguished Upper Canadian 
names, This will be seen by a perusal of the following 
document, which will give an idea of the variety of matters 
to which attention was given in the school. The numerous 
family names which will at once be recognised will require 
no comment. The intervals between the calling up of each 
separate class for examination appear to have been very 
plentifully filled up with recitations and debates”. 

The document quoted by Dr. Scadding suggests that ex- 
aminations at that time were largely oral. Considerable 
stress was laid upon orations and debates, and it is probable 
that these displays were popular with the audience, and 
particularly the proud parents of the participants. ‘The de- 
scription is headed “Order of Examination of the Home 
District Grammar School”, and is as follows: 

Wednesday, 11th August, 1819. First Day. The Latin 
and Greek Classes. Euclid and Trigonometry. Thursday, 
12th August. Second Day. To commence at 10 o'clock. 
Prologue, by Robert Baldwin.—Reading Class—George 
Strachan, “The Excellence of the Bible”. Thomas Ridout, 
“The Man of Ross”, James McDonell, “Liberty and 
Slavery”. St. George Baldwin, “The Sword”, William 
McMurray, “Soliloquy on Sleep”. Arithmetic Class— 
Henry Scadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. pp. 157-8. 
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James Smith, “The Sporting Gentleman”. William Boulton, 
jun., “The Poet’s New Year's Gift”. Richard Gates, “Ode 
to Apollo”. Orville Cassell, “The Rose”. Book-keeping. 

William Myers, “My Mother”. Francis Heward, “My 
Father”. George Dawson, “Lapland”.—First Grammar 
Class.—Second Grammar Class.—‘“Debate on’ the Slave 
Trade”. For the Abolition: Francis Ridout, John Fitz- 
gerald, William Allan, George Boulton, Henry Heward, 
William Baldwin, John Ridout, John Doyle, James Strachan. 
Against the Abolition: Abraham Nelles, James Baby, 
James Doyle, Charles Heward, Allan McDonell, James 
Myers, Charles Ridout, William Boulton, Walker Smith.— 
First Geography Class—Second Geography Class. James 
Dawson, “The Boy that told Lies”. James Bigelow, “The 
Vagrant”. Thomas Glassco, “The Parish Workhouse”. 
Edward Glennon, “The Apothecary”.—Natural History— 
Debate by the Young Boys: “Sir William Strickland”, 
Charles Heward. “Lord Morpeth”, John Owens. “Lord 
Hervey”, John Ridout. “Mr. Plomer”, Raymond Baby. 
“Sir William Yonge”, John Fitzgerald. “Sir William 
Windham”, John Boulton, “Mr. Henry Pelham”, Henry 
Heward. “Mr. Bernard”, George Strachan. “Mr. Noel”, 
William Baldwin. “Mr. Shippen”, James Baby. “Sir 
Robert Walpole”, 8. Givins and J. Doyle. “Mr. Horace 
Walpole”, James Myers. “Mr. Pulteney”, Charles Baby— 
Civil History—William Boulton, “The Patriot”. Francis 
Ridout, “The Grave of Sir John Moore”. Saltern Givins, 
“Great Britain’. John Boulton, “Eulogy on Mr. Pitt”. 
Warren Claus, “The Indian Warrior”. Charles Heward, 
“The Soldier’s Dream”. William Boulton, ‘The Heroes of 
Waterloo—Catechism.—“Debate on the College of Cal- 
cutta”. Speakers: “Mr. Canning”, Robert Baldwin. “Sir 
Francis Baring”, Joh Doyle. “Mr. Wainwright’, Mark 
Burnham. “Mr. Thornton”, John Knott. “Sir D. Scott”, 
William Boulton, “Lord Eldon”, Warren Claus. “Sir S. 
Lawrence”, Allan Macaulay. “Lord Hawkesbury”, Abraham 
Nelles. “Lord Bathurst”, James McGill Strachan. “Sir 
Thomas Metcalf”, Walker Smith. “Lord Teignmouth”, 
Horace Ridout.—Religious Questions and Lectures—James 
McGill Strachan, Anniversary of the York and Montreal 
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Colleges anticipated for Ist January, 1822. Epilogue, by 
Horace Ridout.” 

Referring to modes of discipline Dr. Scadding describes 
a variety of remedies for minor indiscretions: 

“Now and then a lad would be seen standing at one of 
the posts, with his jacket turned inside out: or he might 
be seen there in a kneeling posture for a certain number of 
minutes; or standing with the arm extended holding a book. 
An alley or apple brought out inopportunely into view 
during the hours of work might entail the exhibition, article 
by article, slowly and reluctantly, of all the contents of a 
pocket. Once, we remember, the furtive but too audible 
twang of a jewsharp was followed: by its owner’s being 
obliged to mount on the top of a desk and perform there an 
air on the offending instrument for the benefit of the whole 
school. 

“Occasionally the censors (senior boys appointed to help 
in keeping order) were sent to cut rods on Mr. McGill's 
property adjoining the playground on the north; but the 
dire implements were not often called into requisition: it 
would only be when some case of unusual obstinacy pre- 
sented itself, or when some wanton cruelty, or some act or 
word exhibiting an tnmistakable taint of incipient im- 
morality, was proven.”* 

Grammar School life did not contain the varied activities 
which almost overburden the students of today. The not- 
able event of the school year was probably the “feast” 
which was allowed just before the midsummer closing. 
For this party everyone contributed pastry and other 
delectable dainties, as well as more substantial foods. It 
might seem that the scope of the fun was somewhat re- 
stricted from the fact that the place of meeting was the 
schoolroom, but it is said that it was frequently quite a 
riotous affair. 

Soon after the passage of the School Act of 1807 
petitions began to be sent to the Legislature asking that the 
money voted be applied to Common (primary) schools in- 
stead of those provided for in the Act. The Legislative 
Assembly made repeated efforts to have the Act repealed 
as worthless to the middle and lower classes, but the Legis- 
bid. SIbid., pp. 163-4, 
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lative Council blocked all moves of this nature. The result 
was that private schools and academies became more and 
more numerous throughout the province, and provided the 
elementary education which the Government had denied. 
‘The deadlock between the two legislative bodies was finally 
broken, but it is probably to be credited more to an enlight- 
ened address by Lieut.-Governor Gore than to any voluntary 
change in the views of members of the Legislative Council. 
The Governor's suggestion that it would be desirable to 
have “some provision for the establishment of schools in 
each township which shall afford the first principles of 
learning to the children of the inhabitants” was effective in 
securing the passage of the Common School Act of 1816, 

This Act was a start, but the £6,000 a year that it made 
available for elementary education throughout the province 
was pitifully inadequate. The election of three trustees in 
each municipality, an attendance of at least twenty pupils 
to rank as a fully organised school, and a maximum allow- 
ance of $100 towards the salary of each teacher were among 
the provisions of the Act. No American text books were to 
be used, but the failure to provide any others led to the 
ignoring of the regulation. ‘The Act remained in force until 
the Union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1840 made new 
legislation essential. 

‘The general condition of schools in Upper Canada under 
the Act of 1816-was unsatisfactoty. In many instances 
incapacitated soldiers or other broken-down men supposedly 
fit for nothing else provided the personnel of the profession, 
and their remuneration was whatever they could squeeze 
from the parents of their pupils—from $5 to $10 per pupil 
per annum was usual. There were instances where the 
Bible was the only text book, but more generally books of 
American manufacture were prominent as the only ones 
available. General conditions of elementary education 
before 1882 are outlined by Dr. Thomas Rolph: 

“It is really melancholy to traverse the Province and go 
into any of the Common Schools: you find a herd of children 
instrueted by some anti-British adventurer instilling into 
the young and tender mind sentiments hostile to the parent 
State; false accounts of the late war—geography setting 
forth New York, Philadelphia and Boston as the largest 
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and finest cities in the world; historical reading-books 
describing the American population as the most free and 
enlightened under Heaven; insisting on the superiority of 
their laws and institutions to those of all the world; Ameri- 
can spelling-books, dictionary and grammar, teaching them 
an anti-British dialect and idiom.” 

A noted Common school in the years just previous to 
the inauguration of the city of Toronto was the Central or 
National School on the north-west corner of Adelaide and 
Jarvis Streets. There were separate sections for the in- 
struction of boys and girls, and, as the following announce- 
ment in Walton's Directory states, those who could not 
afford to pay fees might be admitted without charge: 

“York Central or National School at the corner of New- 
gate and New Streets. His Excellency Lieut.-Gov. Sir John 
Colborne, patron. His Excellency, being desirous that the 
course of instruction at this school should include all the 
branches usually comprehended in a good English edu- 
cation, has directed that it be conducted in the following 
manner. Boys’ school, First Department, Joseph Spragge, 
master. English, reading, writing and arithmetic on the 
principles of Ball & Lancaster. Second Department, J. T. 
Wilson, headmaster. English, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, book-keeping, elements of geography. 
Girl’s school, Rebecea Sylvester, mistress. English, reading, 
writing, arithmetic and drawing. Scholars are to pay $1 per 
quarter. No family to pay for more than two children at a 
time, whatever be the number attending. Parents are re- 
quested to send children regularly in as neat and decent an 
order as their circumstances will permit. Free tickets of 
instruction to children of parents who cannot pay may be 
had of Archdeacon John Strachan, or Lieut.-Col. Joseph 
Wells. Received instruction in year ending April 30, 1833, 
boys, 402, girls, 235. At present in actual attendance, boys, 
200, girls, 138.” 

John Ross Robertson gives a description of the school 
and its teachers, as well as reminiscences and memories of 
the schoolboy pranks of our great-grandfathers: 


»Thomas Rolph: A Brief Account... . of the West Indies and the 
United States; . together with a Statistical Account of 
Upper Canada. 1886. p, 262. 

2George Walton's York Commercial Directory for 18h. 1883, p. 125. 
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“Mr. Appleton was one of the first teachers at this 
school, and at a later date Mr. Spragge. In the Central the 
girls were upstairs, and the boys downstairs. The entrance 
for the girls was by the side stairs, running up the north 
side of the building from Jarvis Street, or New Street. The 
entrance for the boys was through a big gate on Adelaide 
Street. The lower floor of the Central had large folding 
doors, so that the two rooms could be thrown into one. Mr. 
John Fenton, a literary genius of the day, was at one time 
Mr. Appleton’s assistant teacher here. Between the boys 
attending the Central School and the boys of the Grammar 
School, difficulties, of course, arose, and on many occasions 
feats of arms, accompanied by considerable risk to life and 
limb, were performed on both sides with sticks and stones. 
Youngsters ambitious of a character of extra daring had 
thus an opportunity of distinguishing themselves in the 
eyes of their less courageous companions, The same would- 
be heroes had many stories to tell of the perils to which 
they were exposed on their way to and from school. Those 
of them who came from the western part of the town had, 
according to their own showing, mortal enemies in the men 
of Ketchum’s Tannery, with whom it was necessary 
occasionally to have an encounter; while those who lived in 
the east of the town, narrated, in response, the attacks 
experienced or delivered by themselves in passing Shaw’s 
or Hugill’s Brewery... . : 

“Across the road from the playground at York (?) 
Street, on the south side, eastward of the church plot, there 
was a row of dilapidated wooden buildings, inhabited for 
the most part by a thriftless and noisy set of people. This 
group of houses was known in the school as ‘Irishtown’, and 
‘to raise Irishtown’ meant to direct a snowball or other light 
missive over the playground fence in that direction. Such 
an act was not infrequently followed by an invasion of the 
field from the insulted quarter. Some wide chinks, estab- 
lished in one place here between the boards, which ran 
lengthwise, enabled anyone so inclined to get over the fence 
readily. Once two men who had quarrelled in one of the 
buildings of Irishtown adjourned from over the road to the 
playground, accompanied by a few approving friends; and, 
after stripping to the skin, had a regular fight with fists. 
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After some rounds a number of men and women interfered, 
and induced the combatants to return to the house whence 
they had issued forth for the settlement of their dispute.” 

Contemporary with the National School was a private 
seminary called the York Commercial and Classical 
Academy, conducted by Thomas Caldicot, Superintendent, 
and George Jeffery, Samuel Caldicott and Alexander 
Forsythe. Some vonception of their methods is to be ob- 
tained from their announcement that, “in order that the 
supporters of this Institution may have the best oppor- 
tunity of witnessing their children's improvement, the 
books of the Pupils will be invariably sent home for the 
inspection of those parents who reside in town, on-the last, 
day of every month; and for the inspection of parents resi- 
dent in the country, as often as may prove convenient; there 
will, moreover, be a public examination annually at Mid- 
summer.”!* 

Among other duties the teacher serves to relieve parents 
from the arduous duty of looking after their children and 
keeping them out of mischief, and this was as true a century 
ago as now. We find that in the early thirties there was 
“the York Infant School, adjoining the Presbyterian 
Church, Hospital Street, formed 28th September, 1831, 
Miss 8. D. Bliss, Mistress.” The mistress was quite broad- 
minded for her day, for she announces that “Children of 
any religious persuasion under 7 years of age admitted at a 
charge of 7s. 6d. per quarter. The school at present con- 

ists of 80 or 90 children”. 

In spite of the fact that taxes to support schools were 
frequently paid by people who had also to pay fees for their 
children’s attendance, the principle of free schools had 
many opponents. At the same time the lack of facilities 
for elementary education in many districts made it the 
practice of over half the Grammar Schools to take in pupils 
who had not learned even to write. Some progress in edu- 
cational policy might have been made earlier had it not 
been for the confusion resulting from the Rebellion of 1837, 
for a provincial system was commenced in 1832. A new 


John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto, 1894-1914, Vol. J, 
pp. 378-80. York Street is an error for Jarvis Street. 

uWalton's Directory, p. 161. 

1[bid., p. 125. 
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era was inaugurated in 1843 by legislation enabling the 
establishment of government-aided public schools in self- 
governing municipalities. This was followed in 1844 by 
the appointment of Egerton Ryerson to the position of 
Superintendent of Education, and the great developments 
of succeeding years were made possible. Though Dr. 
Ryerson’s contribution to our educational system is nowhere 
doubted today, the political prejudices of his own times 
resulted in the following comment in the press concerning 
his abilities: 

“That Mr. Ryerson is incompetent to discharge the 
duties of Superintendent of Education is no longer a 
debatable question; the fact is insisted upon by Reformers, 
admitted by Tories, assented to by Conservatives, and pro- 
claimed by Moderates. 

In Toronto, meanwhile, a select committee of the City 
Council had, under the Act of 1848, been placed in charge 
of the school system, and these men proceeded to advertise 
for.teachers and to rearrange school districts to enable 
equalisation of pupils. It was suggested at the start that 
one or more schools be for girls, and that education should 
have no sectarian bias. A committee of six, four of whom 
were clergymen, was asked to take charge of the arrange- 
ment of the curriculum. In 1844 George Barber was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Education for the city, and under 
his direction twelve common (eletientary) schools with 
1,000 students enrolled were in efficient operation, 

By amendments to the School Act in 1847 provision was 
made for the establishment of a Board of School Trustees 
nominated by the City Council. The first Toronto Board 
met on November 20, 1847, and was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: W. H. Boulton (chairman), the Hon. J. 
Elmsley, W. Cawthra, J. MeMurrich, F. W. Barron, J. G. 
Bowes and John Cameron. Under recent legislation the 
schools were to be free, but as the City Council refused to 
supply funds they were closed on June 30, 1848, and so 
remained until July 1, 1849, Some aldermen, in fact, pro- 
posed in the interests of economy that they should be open 
only six months a year; for by 1848 the cost to operate 
the city’s fifteen schools had increased to £2,009, and a 


whe Toronto Heaminer, February 24, 1847, 
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higher tax rate was inevitable. The School Act of 1850 _ 
provided for the election of school trustees in each ward, 
and the first board so elected had full power to develop edu- 
cational facilities, the City Council being obliged to pro- 
vide funds. On March 15, 1851, the principle of free ad- 
mission to all city schools was adopted in spite of much 
opposition by ratepayers, many of whom could see no good 
reason why anyone should support schools except those 
whose children attended. Of the fifteen schools in Toronto 
at the middle of the century eleven were conducted in small 
rented houses, only four of which were of brick; and of the 
sixteen teachers thirteen were men and three women, their 
average annual salary being £122 10s. and £45, respectively, 
‘There were 1,260 pupils attending in summer and 1,432 in 
winter. The cost of heating the schools at that period was 
very small when compared with the outlay at present, for in 
1852 the city purchased 5614 cords of wood for that pur- 
pose, the cost, including cutting, being only £60 18s, 8}4.— 
not much over 40 cents a cord. The number of pupils. per 
teacher was very high, the twenty-one teachers of 1854 
teaching an average of 69 pupils each; ten years earlier, 
when the school system commenced, there were, in fact, 
1,194 pupils and only 12 teachers. 

A survey of the other educational institutions existing 
at that time shows that there were three colleges with a 
total enrolment of 350 students, the Grammar School with 
30 pupils, and ten private schools and seminaries with 190 
in attendance. The corner-stone of King’s College, the first 
institution of higher education in Toronto, was, after many 
years of planning, finally laid on St. George's Day, 1842. 
An elaborate procession of soldiers, judges, clergy and 
scholars, each group in its characteristic costume, in- 
augurated higher learning in Toronto, and Dr. John 
Strachan was appropriately pre-eminent during the pro- 
ceedings of the day." King’s College was erected in 
Queen’s Park, on the site of the present Parliament Build- 
ings, and the institution was long the target of Reformers 
who urged its reorganisation on a non-sectarian basis, and 
of lesser critics of one type or another, each with his quota 
of real or imagined grievances. The first convocation for 


18This notable event is described at greater length on pages 4 
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the conferring of degrees was held on February 8, 1848, 
Dr. John McCaul, who was to be the first President of the 
University of Toronto, presiding. Six men received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and seven that of Bachelor of 
Common Law, a very small graduating class in comparison 
with those of modern times. 

It is a fundamental principle of the Roman Catholic 
Church that education must be closely correlated with re- 
ligion, but religious prejudices long prevented or limited 
separate schools. The first Roman Catholic teacher in 
York was John Harvey, who had a school on Jarvis Street 
in 1880. Soon afterwards there were others. In 1841 
Denis Heffernan conducted a private school on Richmond 
Street, east of Church Street, and it is recorded of him that 
he was “an accomplished classicist and mathematician, edu- 
cated in Ireland. He birched frequently and with no little 
vigour, but his boys, who were both Protestant and Catholic, 
did him infinite credit”. Two years later he was teaching 
in the Catholic District School at the corner of Berkeley 
and Duke Streets. Forty boys ranging from 7 to 16 years of 
age were taught in a plain schoolroom with long narrow 
desks and benches without backs, and Mrs. Heffernan some- 
times instructed a few girls in a small room upstairs. From 
50c. to $1 a month per pupil was the fee which Mr. Heffer- 
nan attempted to collect. This establishment, the first 
separate school in_Toronto, was made possible by legis- 
lation in 1848 providing for such schools, either Protestant 
or Roman Catholic. The demand for additional separate 
schools in Toronto led to an amendment in 1851 enabling 
one to be established in each ward if required. At that 
time the one separate school had three teachers. 

A short description of the principal educational build- 
ings in 1858 will be of interest, applying as it does to a time 
when Toronto was just entering the period of great ex- 
pansion and had still many of the characteristics of the 
large town. The Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial 
Exhibition of 1858 refers to the commencement in the 
previous year of work upon “the new University Buildings 
on the west side of the ravine at the head of the College 
Avenue”, referring, of course, to University College, Tor- 
Middleton, op. eit., Vol. II, p. 593. 
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onto’s most notable architectural ornament. Pending the 
completion of this building the University classes were 
being accommodated “in a small building at the head of 
the College Avenue” (now University Avenue). Old Trinity 
College, “near the Exhibition Grounds” of that day, was 
described as “a handsome building of the third period of 
pointed English architecture which prevailed in the 14th 
and 15th centuries”. Knox’s College, “conducted in 
Elmsley Villa on Grosvenor Street, a building which was 
occupied by the Governor-General from 1849 to 1851”, and 
St. Michael’s College, “‘a fine building recently erected on 
Clover Hill, between the City and Yorkville”, complete the 
ci survey of institutions of higher learning. 

Upper Canada College, “situated between King and 
Adelaide Streets, west of Simcoe”, was erected in 1829, the 
first important educational building in Toronto—if one may 
omit the Grammar School. The present Normal School on 
Gould Street, erected in 1851-2, is described as “among the 
finest buildings in Toronto”; nearly 150 students were in 
attendance to qualify as teachers throughout the province. 
Finally, “the Common School buildings of Toronto are in 
every way creditable to the city. The six principal schools 
are situated on George, Louisa, John, Phoebe and Victoria 
Streets, and one in the Park, having been erected at a total 
cost, including the price of sites, of £16,000". 

Private schools, which exist today to provide an edu- 
cational and cultural life for those who can afford to pay 
for it, and who, for one reason or another, believe that such 
an environment is superior to that of the public school, were 
a necessity during the infancy of our government school 
system. Typical of early private schools for boys was that 
of Mr. Hart on Church Street. The material which John 
Ross Robertson collected concerning this old academy, its 
master and his pupils, is highly illuminative of school 
days of old: 

“On the west side of Church Street, nearly midway 
between Queen and Richmond Street tands a small two- 
storey double frame house, Nos. 126-8, the lower floor 
of which is now (1894) occupied by a newsdealer and 
another shop. The whole of the building was once 


‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Hxhibition, 1858, 1868, p. 49. 
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occupied as a school and residence by Mr. Hart, 
a small grey-haired Irishman, who habitually wore 
eye-glasses and a suit of iron-grey tweed. The school 
was started about 1843, and continued until 1848. The 
school room was on the ground floor of the northern half 
of the building. The remainder of the house was occupied 
by Mr. Hart asa residence. Thirty or forty pupils, all boys, 
attended the school, among whom were William and B. 
Hart, the sons of the master, E. W. Gardner, John Dixon, 
P. Bethune, J. Dalrymple, W. Mulholland, Raymond Baby, 
Dr. John King, William Liddell, Walter and Henry Kidd, 
} Tip and Gordon Helliwell, Sam and Tom Allen, the latter 
now a resident of Ottawa, William Pearson, Secretary of 
the Gas Company, and James Tilt, Q.C. 

“The school room was arranged in a peculiar fashion. 
The master sat behind a high desk on one side, with his back 
to the wall. Around the other three sides were ranged one 
continuous row of benclies with desks in front of them. On 
these benches the boys sat, every one with his back to the 
master and his eyes to the wall. By this method of arrang- 
ing his pupils he could watch every boy’s movements un- 
known to him, and frequently when two boys were racing 
pens across the desk he would quickly descend from his 
perch and, stepping on tip-toe across the room, would sud- 
denly seize each by the shoulder, greatly to their constern- 
ation. English branches and Latin constituted the course 
of study at the school. 

“Mr. Hart was very attentive to his duties, very 
humorous, and although very passionate at times was 
rather a favourite among the boys, He seemed to live in 
constant dread of his wife, a tall, lean, angular and wiry- 
looking woman. A switch of nine tails was his weapon of 
punishment. It was his habit to mention how many 
blows—pandies’ they were called in the schoolroom 
vernacular—the convicted boy was to receive. The custom- 
ary number was eight, four on each hand. John Dixon used 
to give great amusement to the boys and great vexation to 
the master by his argumentative resistance to punishment 
by the cat. After dodging and squirming to avoid the 
blows, he would dispute the count until the master became 
so confused and enraged that he would give him two or 
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three extra cuts with the stick end of the cat, but John in. 
variably beat him on the count. With all his supposed 
cleverness as a master the smart boys would outwit him, 
One gave him every day for three months the same 
problems worked out by the Rule of Three. School hours 
were from nine to twelve and one to three except on Satur. 
days, when the boys were given a half holiday. 

“The plank sidewalk in front of the building was used 
for marbles, peg-tops, and other school-boy amusements, 
The older boys, nearly every one of whom owned a rooster, 
indulged in the more advanced sport of cock-fighting in the 
adjoining field of Mr. Harvis. The lane at the south of the 
house was the battlefield, and here nearly every day a 
pugilistic encounter took place. On several occasions J. 
Dalrymple, after a truant’s trip of a week, was brought to 
the schoolroom by his mother, tied hand and foot and in a 
cart. These were red-letter days for the master, who would 
superintend his disembarkation with great glee, rolling up 
his coat-sleeves, flourishing his instrument of torture, and 
calling out in exultant tones, ‘Bring him in, bring him in 
by the nape of the neck till I give him a taste of the flail’. 

In the early twenties a “select school for young ladies” 
was directed by Mrs. Goodman, and later by Mrs. Cock- 
burn. It was advertised as under the patronage of Lady 
Sarah Maitland. The type of education provided, and the 
fees. and other conditions enforced upon those who attended, 
are outlined in the Gazette of May 28, 1822: 

“For education in the English language grammatically, 
History, Geography, the use of the Globes, with plain and 
fancy needlework, £2. Writing and ciphering, 10s., the 
French language, £1, drawing and painting on velvet, 
£1 10s. For board and lodging, £8 10s, 

“Music, dancing, flower- and card-work are also taught 
in the school and charged moderately. 

“Mrs. Cockburn will receive a junior class of little 
children from four to seven years of age for five dollars 
per quarter each. 

“Entrance, One Guinea. Every lady to provide a table- 
and teaspoon, knife and fork, sheets and towels, and to pay 
for her own washing.” 


























+8Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 247, 
*°Upper Canada Gazette, May 23, 1822, 
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Hart's ScHoon, 126-8 Cuurcu STREET 
‘The old school is shown as it appeared many years afterwards. 
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al Nine members of the Queen's Own Rifles lost their lives in action 
b against the Fenians at the Battle of Lime Ridge in 1866. 
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Among ladies’ private schools of note was Pinehurst, 
a select academy condueted just east of The Grange. The 
house was built about 1840, and in 1850 Monsieur and 
Madame Des Landes opened a ladies’ school there. The 
fashionable clientele attracted during the three years in 
which they conducted the classes was continued during the 
long tenure of Mrs. Forster, a charming and accomplished 
school-mistress who presided over the establishment until 
1866. The daughters of many prominent Canadian families 
received their education in this school. Mrs, Forster died in 
1876, while Pinehurst was demolished in the late eighties 
to make way for the extension of McCaul Street to College 
Street. 

Miss MacNally’s private school was located on the north 
side of Wellington Street, in a large brick house east of 
Emily Street. The establishment opened in 1845-6, and 
the headmistress was assisted by her three sisters. About 
twelve years later she ended her connection with the 
school when she became the wife of Mr. John Boyd, at one 
time principal of a famous school on Bay Street—the 
Classical and Commercial Academy of the thirties. Miss 
MacNally was particularly proficient in modern languages, 
and her school attracted the patronage of many prominent 
families. 

Another well-known ladies’ academy was located at 325 
King Street West during the years 1854-60. Miss Macartney, 
the lady principal, was the daughter of an English officer, 
and her school was highly regarded not only in Toronto but 
in other parts of the province. Later, as Mrs. Nixon, she 
conducted a school closely connected with the Church of 
England. 

Upper Canada College has long been pre-eminent among 
private schools in Toronto. Originally endowed by a 
gift of 66,000 acres of Crown Lands, this famous school was 
able to inaugurate its work on a scale which could not be 
approached by others less fortunate. Upper Canada was 
originally called Minor College, presumably to distinguish 














it from the University of King’s College which was part of 
the projected educational system, but which was some years 
later in its commencement. The original advertisement 
concerning the construction of Minor College appeared in 
the U. H. Loyatist in 1829: 
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“Minor College. Sealed tenders for erecting a School 
House and four dwelling-houses will be received on the first 
Monday of June next. Plans, elevations and specifications 
may be seen after the 12th instant on application to the 
Hon. Geo. Markland, from whom further information will 
be received. Editors throughout the Province are requested 
to insert this notice until the first Monday in June, and 
forward their accounts for the same to the office of the 
LOYALIST, York. York, 1st May, 1829.” 

At the end of that year the school was ready to receive 
students, and the announcement of its opening appeared in 
the Upper Canada Gazette of December 17th. It will be 
observed that most of the first teachers were Cambridge 
graduates and clergymen. Upper Canada College still con- 
tinues the policy of having about half of its masters from 
England, though the former custom of preferring clergymen 
as teachers in private schools of the Church of England is 
now in general restricted to the Headmaster, and even he is 
frequently a layman. he advertisement of the opening of 
the school is as follows: 

“Upper Canada College, established at York. Visitor, 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the time being. ‘This College 
will open after the approaching Christmas Vacation, on 
Monday the 8th of January, 1830, under the conduct of the 
Masters appointed at Oxford by the Vice Chancellor and 
other electors, in July last. Principal, the Rev. J. H. Harris, 
D.D., late Fellow of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Classical De- 
partment: Vice Principal, The Rev. T. Phillips, D.D., of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. First Classical Master: The 
Rev. Charles Mathews, M.A., of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
Second Classical Master: The Rev. W. Boulton, B.A., of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Mathematical Department: The 
Rev. Charles Dade, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, and late Mathematical Master of Elizabeth College. 
French, Mr. J. P. De la Haye. English, Writing and 
Arithmetic, Mr. G, A. Barber and Mr. J. Padfield. Drawing 
Master, Mr. Drury. . .. (Signed) G. H. Markland, Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education. York, Upper Canada, 
Dee. 2, 1825 
“The U. B. Loyalist, May 2, 1829, 

Upper Canada Gazette, December 17, 1829. 
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We cannot enter here into the history of the College, 
but a paragraph from an important publication of the late 
seventies, edited by the father of the present Principal of 
the school, recalls the old King Street building which stood 
near the site of the present Royal Alexandra Theatre, and 
the controversy which for a time threatened its existence: 

“Regaining King Street, and turning to the west, we 
come upon Upper Canada College and the fine grounds that 
surround that historic institution. The building itself has 
no architectural attractions. The charm of the place is its 
foreground, with its bright, green sward, and the foliage of 
the trees that overhang the sidewalk. The College, which 
was founded by Sir John Colborne in 1829, has the good 
fortune to be well endowed, and is under the direction of a 
committee of the University Senate. Attached is a boarding- 
house; and the institution has a well-equipped staff. Many 
of the leading public men of the country have acquired their 
early education at the College: it consequently has some 
traditions. Some educational reformers now regard it, 
however, as out of line with the Secondary School System 
of the Province; and its right to exist has recently become 
a matter of fierce debate.”** 

It is fortunate that the opponents of Upper Canada 
College were not successful in terminating its career, for it 
is and has always been something greater than a school, and 
its graduates, in larger numbers, probably, than those of 
any other Canadian school, occupy positions of prominence 
throughout the world. 

As the years passed, the public school system increased 
in scope with the growth of the city. By 1879 there were 
nineteen public schools, of which Dufferin, Ryerson and 
Wellesley were described as “large and handsome”; and 
five separate schools provided instruction for the children 
of Roman Catholics. Not until 1860 did the city make any 
provision for secondary education. In that year was com- 
menced the policy of arranging for the entrance each year 
into the Grammar School of a few of the brightest pupils of 
=G. M. Grant (Ed.) : Picturesque Canada. 1879. Vol. I, p. 490, The 


most extensive account of Upper Canada College is George 
Dickson: A History of Upper Canuda College, 1829-1892. 1803, 











In addition several shorter descriptions and collections of 
reminiscences have appeared in print, 
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the common schools. In 1865, when the Toronto Grammar 
School was located on the east side of Dalhousie Street, just 
east of Gould, it was first officially recognised as the high 
school of the city.” In 1870 old King’s College, Queen’s 
Park, provided temporary accommodations, while greatly 
ineveased civic grants made possible in 1871 the opening 
of a new building—the forerunner of Jarvis Collegiate— 
at the corner of Jarvis and Carlton Streets. The building 
cost slightly over $34,000 and accommodated 220 pupils, 75 
of whom were in the “female department”—then a novelty. 
The students paid fees amounting to $5 a quarter, and the 
salaries of the staff varied from $1,600, paid to the 
Principal, the Rev. Dr. Wickson, to $250 received by one of 
his six assistants. Night schools started with a rush in 
October, 1855, but the 260 young men who entered the 
courses soon dwindled to 56, and as a result such sup- 
plementary instruction fell into disuse for twenty-five years. 
In 1875 Miss Ada Marean was appointed first Kinder- 
garten Directress, an innovation due to a visit to Toronto, 
at the invitation of the Department of Education, of two 
American exponents of that work. The work, however, 
did not commence until September, 1883, when 80 pupils 
were enrolled in the Victoria Street School.”* 





28Much information concerning the establishment of the Toronto 
public school system, and its development under Superin- 
fendent Barber after his appointment in 1844, is contained in 
the printed Report of the Past History and Present Condition 
of the Common or Public Schools of the City of Toronto, 1859. 
See also [G. P. Ure]: The Handbook of Toronto. 1858, pp. 102- 
135, for a good summary of educational facilities at that date, 
together with an outline of the history of Toronto schools and 
colleges. Several chapters in J. E. Middleton: The Municipal- 
ity of Toronto, a History. (1923) are devoted to the subject, 
and similar valuable material may be found in F J. Hathaway? 
Jesse Ketchum and his Times (1929), pp. 94-122 and 274-82. 
The most notable contribution to our knowledge of the social 
and academic life of our fathers and grandfather's in attend. 
ance at the University of Toronto is W. J. Loudon’s Studies of 
Student Life. (6 volumes. 1923-30) ; while the standard his- 
torical work upon the development of the provincial university 
is ‘W. S. Wallace: A History of the University of Toronto, 
1827-1927, 1921. 
4A short but valuable summary of the history of the Board of School 
Trustees of Toronto is contained in the preface of the 1893 
edition of By-laws and Regulations of the Toronto Public 
School Board. There is also a table of real and personal pro- 
perty of the Board, including the date of construction and 
other information concerning each of the 47 schools in exist- 
ence at that time, 
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It is impossible here even to outline the great develop- 
ments which have characterised the field of education in 
recent years. The scope and purposes of educational 
curricula as adapted to the needs of the individual have 
advanced at a rapid pace since the initial steps were taken 
to provide a small measure of technical and vocational train- 
ing and guidance. The crippled child, the under-privileged 
and the subnormal, who received little but neglect or blows 
in earlier times, are now given the specialised attention 
which is their due; and it is probable that the exceptionally 
bright student will soon be similarly treated. Coincident 
with these advances there has been evident an ever-inereas- 
ing esprit de corps among teachers, who now hold an 
honourable position in the state commensurate with the 
trust reposed in them as educators of the youth of the 
nation. 








CHAPTER XX 
THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


Tue York Mechanics’ Institute, or Sociéty for Mutual Im- 
provement in the Arts and Sciences, was established during 
the winter of 1830-31 in the Masonic Hall on Colborne 
Street near Church, and the first lectures and meetings 
were held in that building. In imitation of similar associ- 
ations established in London and Edinburgh in the early 
eighteen-twenties, the organisers of the York Institute 
announced that “the object of this society shall be the 
mutual improvement of mechanics, and others who become 
members of the Society, in arts and sciences by the 
formation of a library of reference and circulation, by the 
delivery of lectures on scientific and mechanical subjects, 
the establishment of classes for the instruction of mem- 
bers in the various branches of study, and for conversation 
on subjects embraced by this constitution, from which all 
discussion on political or religious matters is to be care- 
fully excluded”. At the time of the Institute's organisation 
the town of York had a population of about 3,000. Joseph 
Bates, who had had experience in such associations in Eng- 
land, was one of the leaders in the movement, and James 
Lesslie, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Rolph, Dr. Dunlop, Sheriff Jarvis, 
Jesse Ketchum, John Ewart and David Paterson were the 
first office-bearers. 7s. 6d. was the annual fee, and the 
library, open to the members each evening “at Mr. Timothy 
Parsons’, 215 King Street”,? provided a place of diversion 
and education at a time when the tavern and beer-shop were 
the chief alternatives. The following extract from the third 
annual report of the Institute outlines the activities of the 
year. When we consider that the great majority of the 
members had not had the advantage of higher education it 
would seem that, apart from the conversation class, the 
proceedings must have been well over the heads of many of 
those who were intended to benefit: 

2This sentence formed part of the original constitution of the Institute. 
2George Walton's York Commercial Directory for 1834. 1833. p. 133, 
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“Tt is with feclings of gratitude and satisfaction that 
our committee have been enabled by the gratuitous exer- 
tions of their scientific friends to keep up the regular supply 
of lectures on the different subjects adapted to the objects of 
the institute. During the last year the following subjects 
have been taken up and ably discussed: the principle of 
matter—attraction, cohesion and repulsion; astronomy— 
the nature and properties of the sun and the phenomena of 
the planets Mercury and Venus; natural history—the cause 
and effect of climates, and other subjects of natural phil- 
osophy, such as electricity and pneumatics, with experi- 
ments and illustrations. The conversation class has like- 
wise contributed greatly to those who have availed them- 
selves of it, in bringing much interesting matter under their 
consideration.”* 

In 1835 the Institute received a grant of £200 from the 
government, and the money was expended largely upon 
scientific apparatus to illustrate “the principles of natural 
Philosophy, Geography, Astronomy and Mathematics”, and 
which did not prove of much use. During the excitement 
of the Rebellion of 1887 there was a lapse in interest in the 
Society, but in 1838 the City Couneil provided a suite of 
rooms in the south-east corner of the Market buildings, and 
greater enthusiasm was aroused. The annual report of 
1841 noted that the membership was‘94, and that courses of 
weekly lectures were given “by the Rev. Mr. Lilley, on the 
Mind; by the Rev. Mr. Leach, President, on Education; by 
Dr. Lang, on Chemistry; and one by the Rev. Mr. Roaf, on 
Geology; for the untiring zeal of these gentlemen, under 
the depressing circumstances which the Institute has had 
to struggle with, the Committee tender their grateful 
acknowledgments”. As is so often the case, some of the 
efforts of the directors of the Institute failed because of 
the disinterested attitude of the very persons who would 
be most helped by them. The report states that “an attempt 
was made to establish a class to meet five nights in the 
week, intended to combine the advantages of a reading- 
room and an academy, which unfortunately failed from the 
unexpected opposition of the persons chiefly intended to be 
‘The Patriot and Farmers’ Monitor, February 17, 1834, 
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benefitted by it” Anyone, however, who has attended 
night school even two nights a week will readily excuse 
those who found it a hardship to come five nights. The same 
report noted also that many members did not return books 
loaned to them—human nature changing not at all in this 
respect down through the centuries. 

In 1844 the Institute’s quarters were changed to rooms 
on King Street, the Court Room being made available to 
them for lecture purposes. In the next year a firehall was 
commenced on Court Street, and the Institute obtained the 
use of the second storey by raising $1,861 to pay for the 
of that part. In 1848 the first of a series of ex- 
hibitions of fine arts, machines, ladies’ work, ete., was held 
for a period of ten weeks. Receipts exceeded expenditures 
by about $200, so the exhibition was financially successful. 
In succeeding years similar displays were held, that of 1850 
containing a model steam locomotive which attracted great 
interest, for there were at that time no steam railways 
in the province. The model was made by A. Parkes, wood- 
turner, Adelaide Street, and a small spirit lamp propelled 
it on a raised track which ran around the room. 

In 1851 was made the first suggestion of the necessity 
of increased space for the activities of the Institute. In that 
year the exhibition netted only $48, but it was one of the 
best displays yet held. In 1858 the north-east corner of 
Church and Adelaide Streets was purchased at auction for 
$6,529, and $4,800 was raised by public subscription 
towards defraying the cost of a building thereon. On April 
17, 1854, the corner-stone was laid under Masonic auspices. 
A procession of Masons in full regalia, accompanied by the 
officers of the Institute and led by the band of the Royal 
Canadian Rifles, marched in procession from St. Lawrence 
Hall to the site. T. G. Ridout, D.G.M. of Canada, laid the 
stone with a silver trowel presented to him by Thomas J. 
Robertson, President of the Institute, and so was commenced 
“a hall for the public use of the mechanics of this city”, as 
Mr. Ridout remarked. On the opposite side of the street, 
near St. James’ school-house, a small cannon fired a salute 























4See John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto. 1894-1914, Vol. II, 
pp. 756-7. 
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THE MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, ADELAIDE AND CHURCH STREETS 
The building afterwards became the Public Library. 
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For half a century the Institute afforded library and recreational 
facilities now provided by the Public Library and numerous clubs and 
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of three rounds, and the proceedings ended with three 
cheers for the Queen. 

It was found impossible to complete the project without 
outside help, and the Provincial Government granted over 
$21,000 within the next few years to finish the building, at 
the same time using some of it for offices. In 1861 it was 
completed at a total cost of $48,380.78. Meanwhile St. 
Lawrence Hall had been used for some of the lectures. 
Lists for 1857-58, as well as earlier and later courses, sug- 
gest that it must have been exceedingly difficult to arouse 
interest, among persons comparatively uneducated, in 
lectures which today would hardly be given outside of the 
university classroom. Scientists, professors and clergy- 
men predominated among the speakers, and a random 
selection from the lists includes such topics as “Optics”, 
“Heat and Light in their Chemical Relations”, “Fixed Stars 
and Nebulae”, “The Origin of Literature”, “The Poetry of 
Insanity” and “The Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy of 
the Hye”. 'The term “mechanics”, however, must be taken 
to include business men, tradesmen and manufacturers as 
well as unskilled labourers and factory operatives; and 
many tradesmen were at that period men of some education 
who had come from the Old Land. In fact the Institute 
undoubtedly attracted to its lectures many non-members, of 
the same cultured classes which, in our time patronise 
educational courses held under such auspices as the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the Art Gallery, and the Royal Canadian 
Institute. In 1857-8 non-members paid a “York shilling” 
(124¢.) admission, or $1 for the course, while members and 
ladies were charged only 50c. for the season. In 1858 the 
Institute had 800 members, and there were 4,000 volumes in 
the library—a number four times that of 1850. The ex- 
penditures in that year were £851 12s. 2d. a few pounds 
Jess than the receipts. 

In 1862 a series of literary and musical entertainments 
was instituted and proved a great success; consequently 














similar programs were given in later years. During the 
same year the evening classes were reorganised, and con- 
tinued until 1880, when the School Board established 
similar classes in three of the schools. 

‘The early exhibitions of the Institute were evidently not 
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held every year, for in 1868 the display is called “the eighth 
annual exhibition”. Artists, and persons possessing works 
of art, were invited to loan them to the Society, and the 
exhibit included ladies’ needlework, engraving and photo- 
graphy. Over 700 pictures, including many “old Masters”, 
were on display on this occasion, though the admission 
charge of 10c. did not produce enough to meet expenses, a 
deficit of $100 resulting. 

From time to time additional attractions were intro- 
duced in the Institute. Billiard tables and chess were avail- 
able in the recreation rooms, and there was a ladies’ reading- 
room in addition to that originally provided for the mem- 
bers. A list of the presidents of the association between 
1881 and 1888 includes many of the most prominent citizens 
of Toronto, some of whom devoted a great deal of time to 
the interests of their less fortunate fellows. W. Edwards, 
for example, was a prominent worker for thirty years, and 
many others might be mentioned whose activities in the 
Mechanics’ Institute extended from eight to seventeen years. 
In 1883 the Institute was merged into the Toronto Public 
Library as a result of the acceptance of the Free Library 
by-law by the citizens. 

The history of libraries in Toronto is obscure and 
fragmentary. A private circulating library was estab- 
lished in York in December, 1810. Among buildings 
entered by the American soldiery during the occupation of 
1813 was the town library, and it suffered in consequence, 
though some books were later sent back by the American 
commander. In 1822 a meeting of the directors and sub- 
scribers was held in De Forest's Hotel for the purpose of 
disposing of such books as remained in the possession of the 
treasurer of the Library, William Allan, and it was sug- 
gested in the Gazette that other books still held by indi- 
viduals should be returned to that official.’ Another library 
‘was in existence in the early thirties, for an advertisement 
of the York Circulating Library appears in Walton’s 1834 
Directory. 

The Toronto Athenaeum was formed in the forties for 
the purpose of supporting a Public Library and Museum. 


"Upper Canada Gazette, October 1, 1822, 
“Walton's Directory, facing p, 124, 
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But this library and that of the Mechanics’ Institute had on 


their shelves in 1849 a scant 1,000 volumes. The origin 
of the present library system dates from the acceptance of 
the Free Library by-law on January 1, 1883, and the Public 
Library instituted at that time was due particularly to the 
energy of Aldermen Hallam and Taylor. An outline of the 
early years of the institution is given by John Ross 
Robertson: 

“On taking possession of the building made over for the 
use of the Public Library by the late Mechanics’ Institute, it 
was found necessary to alter the interior so as to afford 
space for the present reading-room, and to erect an ad- 
ditional building at the rear for the reception of the 
volumes. To carry out this work application was made to 
the Council of Toronto for $50,000 in debentures, the pro- 
ceeds from which were placed to the credit of the Board. 
‘The nominal number of volumes possessed by the Me- 
chanics’ Institute when ‘it became merged into the Public 
Library was 8,000, but of these all but 2,000 were worth- 
less or nearly so. In June, 1883, the officers of the new 
institute were appointed, and in September of the same 
year Chairman John Hallam and Chief Librarian James 
Bain, jr., visited New York and London for the purpose of 
purchasing books. 

“On March 6th, 1884, the library was formally opened 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. On ‘this occasion addresses 
were delivered by Sir Daniel Wilson, President of Uni- 
versity College, the Hon. G. W. Ross, Minister of Education, 
Professor Goldwin Smith and the Rev. Dr. Withrow. The 
members of the first board of managers were John Hallam, 
the Mayor, Dr. George Wright, James Mason, John A. 
Mills, John Taylor, W. H. Knowlton, George D’Arcy Boulton 
and William Scully. James Bain, jr., Chief Librarian; 
John Davy, assistant Librarian and Secretary. The read- 
ing-room of the new Library was opened March 10th, 1884, 
but no books were issued until April 2nd, when the demand 
was so great that it was necessary to enlarge the staff and 
duplicate and triplicate many books. Branches were estab- 
lished at St, Andrew's Market and St. Paul’s Hall. Subse- 
quently two other branches were established, making one 
in the west, one in the northwest, one in the north, and one 
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in the eastern portion of the city. The Library now (1894) 
contains about 55,000 volumes. The reference library has 
grown so extensive that there is an imperative need for 
more space for its patrons, and an enlargement for their 
convenience is now under consideration,”? 

In the forty years that have elapsed since this was 
written the development of library facilities has more thari 
kept pace with the growth of the city. From time to time 
new branches have been opened, and the existing system 
under Dr. George Locke provides educational and recre- 
ational advantages for many thousands of people whose 
acquaintance with the best literature would otherwise be 
greatly circumscribed. There are at present eighteen 
public libraries in Toronto. The average annual expendit- 
ure upon new books over the last five years was $70,606, 
and in 1933 there were 4,433,761 books loaned. In recent 
times the number of small commercial lending libraries in 
‘Toronto has greatly increased, many of them being a part 
of the equipment of the “general store” of the day—the 
corner druggist; but usually they supply little but the 
current sensational novel, and could hardly be considered 
a satisfactory substitute for the service provided by the 
city’s large staff of trained librarians, 

"Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 899. John Hallam’s public-spirited 
services ‘and’ generous giits ‘towards the foundation of, our 


public library system place him in the foremost rank of the 
city’s benefactors, 





CHAPTER XXI 
“A Crry oF CHURCHES” 


As was to be expected, the Established Church of England 
gained a foothold in Upper Canada somewhat earlier than 
other denominations, though not to the extent that might 
have resulted from determined efforts by that body. Even 
as late as 1839 there were only 77 Anglican clergymen in 
the province, though the larger share of the blame for such 
a condition should be laid upon the Imperial Parliament, 
which controlled grants in’ support of the extension of the 
Upper Canadian Church. But, in spite of the fewness of 
Church of England clergy, arrogant governors and lesser 
officials long discriminated against all “dissenters”. An 
attitude of social and religious exclusiveness was early 
characteristic of the (for most practical purposes) “estab- 
lished” church, but probably no one carried his feelings of 
superiority quite so far as an eccentric clergyman in the 
Bay of Quinté district, the Rev. John Langhorn. While 
travelling his circuit on foot during intense heat he was 
offered a horse by a considerate Presbyterian. Kindness 
was rewarded by this unique retort: “Sir, you are a 
promoter of schism in the flock of Christ. I cannot, there- 
fore, have any intercourse with you, much less accept any 
favour from you. Please keep on your side of the road and 
go your way.”? It was, however, a day of strong religious 
and political opinions, and Anglicans had certainly no 
monopoly of intolerance. 

While the erection of a church’ in York was not serious- 
ly considered until 1802, the Anglican service had for sev- 
1Professor A. H. Young of Trinity College discovered this unique item 

during his research into Langhorn’s life. ‘The Church of Eng- 


land was, of course, never legally “established” in Upper 
Canada. 

"In considering early religious life in Toronto it is intended par- 
ticularly to portray the boginnings of the various denomina- 
tions. ‘The teminiscences of men like Dr. Henry Scadding 
concerning quaint events of no particular importance, perhaps, 
bat none the less illustrative of the times,—are added here 
‘and there, 
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eral years been held in the Government Buildings. At first 
the schoolmaster, William Cooper, read the service; and 
later the Rev. Thomas Raddish resided’ in York for eight 
months. ‘The first permanent incumbent was the Rev. 
George Okill Stuart, who came to York in 1800 as mission- 
ary and remained in charge until 1812, when the Rev. 
John (later Bishop) Strachan arrived in York to become 
Archdeacon, and rector of St. James’, On July 9, 1803, 
a meeting of the subscribers to the proposed St. James’ 
Church was held, and it was decided that the building should 
be of stone, and pine and oak planks;* this decision was 
changed, however, for the church was constructed entirely 
of wood. The building, which was not in use until 1807, 
had no steeple and was much like a house. Space was left 
for a burial-ground’around it, and a few years later it was 
surrounded by a split rail fence. 

The original St. James’ Church was greatly altered in 
1818, when a spire was added; and in 1881 the old structure 
was demolished and replaced by a stone church. This 
building was largely destroyed by fire in 1889, and the 
reconstructed church was among the many buildings burned 
in the great fire of 1849. The present* St. James’ Cathedral 
was erected in 1850-52, the congregation meanwhile wor- 
shipping at Holy Trinity and other churches. With refer- 
ence to the musical portion of the service at old St. James’ 
C.C. Taylor wrote: * 

“Eeelesiastical music was entirely destitute of organs 
or melodeons. At the Chureh of St. James a Mr. Hethering- 
ton officiated as clerk, and his mode of procedure was to 
announce the psalm or hymn, give out the tune on the 
bassoon, and then accompany the vocalists present with 
original and often grotesque improvisations on that instru- 
ment. At one time a choir was formed at this church with 
a base viol, clarionet and bassoon as the accompanying 
instruments. The music was almost entirely confined to the 
churches that then existed, the choirs being accompanied by 
flutes, violins, violoncellos, and occasionally a trombone.”® 


‘Upper Canada Gazette, July 16, 1803, A preliminary meeting was 
held in January of that year. 


‘For a traveller's account of the laying of the corner-stone see Chapter 
I, pp. 82-3, 
°C, C, Taylor: Toronto Called Back, 1886, pp. 271-2, 
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‘Trinity Church, King Street, which was erected in 1843; 
was the second Anglican church in Toronto, though a year 
earlier the first St, Paul’s was opened on Bloor Street, then 
outside the city limits, near the village of Yorkville. At 
that time “Church Street extended only as far as Carlton 
Street. Jarvis Street from the corner of Queen was only a 
sandy lane, as was also Sherbourne Street, then known 
north of Queen Street as Allan’s Lane. West of St. Paul's 
on the south side of Bloor there was scarcely a house be- 
tween the church and Yonge Street, and on the northern 
side there were only some three or four houses between the 
end of Jarvis Street and the Red Lion Hotel, on the north- 
east corner of Yonge and Bloor Streets, close to which was 
the toll-gate’”” St. Paul’s did not originally have a steeple. 
Concerning the acquisition Dr. Seadding says: 

“While crossing the First Concession Line (Bloor 
Street), now in our northward journey, the moment comes 
pack to us when on glancing along the vista to the eastward 
formed by the road in that direction we first noticed a 
chureh-spire on the right-hand or southern side, We had 
passed that way a day or two before, and we were sure no 
such object was to be seen there then; and yet, unmistak- 
ably now, there rose up before the eye a rather graceful 
tower and spire, of considerable altitude, complete from 
base to apex, and coloured white. 

“The fact was: Mr. J. G. Howard, a well-known archi- 
tect, had ingeniously constructed a tower of wood in a 
horizontal, or nearly horizontal position on the ground 
close by, somewhat as a shipbuilder puts together ‘the mast 
of some vast admiral’; and then, after attending to the 
external finish of, at least, the higher portion of it, even to 
a coating of lime wash, had, in the space of a few hours by 
means of convenient machinery, raised it on end, and 
secured it permanently in a vertical position. 

“We gather some further particulars of the achievement 
from a contemporary account. The Yorkville spire was 
raised on the 4th of August, 1841. It was 85 feet high, com- 
posed of four entire trees or pieces of timber each of that 
length, bound together pyramidically, tapering from ten 


aJohn Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto, 1894-1914. Vol. IV, 
p. 15. 
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feet base to one foot at top, and made to receive a turned 
ball and weather-cock. The base was sunk in the ground 
until the apex was raised ten feet from the ground; and 
about thirty feet of the upper part of the spire was com- 
pleted, coloured and painted before the raising. The oper- 
ation of raising commenced about two o’clock p.m., and 
about eight in the evening the spire and vane were seen 
erect, and appeared to those unacquainted with what was 
going on to have risen amongst the trees as if by magic. 
‘The work was performed by Mr. John Richey, the framing 
by Mr. Wetherell, and the raising was superintended by 
Mr. Joseph Hill. 

“The plan adopted was this: three gin-poles, as they are 
called, were erected in the form of a triangle; each of them 
was well braced, and tackles were rove at their tops: the 
tackles were hooked to strong straps about fifty feet up the 
spire, with nine men to each tackle, and four men to steady 
the end with following poles. It was raised in about four 
hours from the commencement of the straining of the 
tackles, and had a very beautiful appearance while rising. 
The whole operation, we have been told, was conducted as 
nearly as possible in silence, the architect himself regulat- 
ing by signs the action of the groups at the gin-poles, being 
himself governed by the plumb-line suspended in a high 
frame before him..... ” 

“The original St. Paul's before it acquired in this 
singular manner the dignified appurtenance of a steeple, 
was a long, low, barn-like, wooden building. Mr. Howard 
otherwise improved it, enlarging it by the addition of an 
aisle on the west side. When some twenty years later, 

» in 1861, the new stone church was erected, the old 
wooden structure was removed bodily to the west side of 
Yonge Street, together with the tower, curtailed, however, 
of its spire. 

“We have been informed that the four fine stems, each 
eighty-five feet long, which formed the interior frame of 
the tower and spire of 1841, were a present from Mr. Allan, 
of Moss Park; and that the Rev. Charles Mathews, oc- 
casionally officiating in St, Paul’s, gave one hundred pounds 
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in cash towards the expense of the ornamental addition now 
made to the edifice. 

With an evangelical appeal directed particularly among 
the “common” people, Methodism was already a strong de- 
nomination in the United States when its first influence was 
felt in Canada, This fact alone was enough to create in- 
tense suspicion, and Egerton Ryerson, speaking in 1837, 
noted that in the early days of the province “Methodism 
was a subject of scorn and ridicule. Its principles were 
deemed absurd; its ministers were viewed as ignorant, idle, 
hypocritical adventurers and political spies”.’ 

That there was some excuse for this attitude is obvious 
when we remember that all the first Methodist missionaries 
and pastors were sent out by American conferences, and in 
most instances were Americans, After the formation of 
the Canada Conference in 1824 and, five years later, the 
separation of the American and Canadian churches, the 
opposition to the Methodist body was gradually dispelled. 

Among the earliest Methodist cireuit-riders to vis 
Little York was the Rev. Nathan Bangs, who was there in 
the last days of December, 1802, having been appointed to 
cover a circuit “from the village of Kingston to the town 
of York”. While in the district he travelled up Yonge 
Street and held meetings at various places, noting that the 
people had “their own code of decorum” and were “fond of 
disputation”. This was particularly exemplified in one 
locality about ten miles from the town, where that abomin- 
ation of Methodists—a fiddler—was not repressed without 
a struggle. Dr. Bangs’ account of the episode serves to 
recall an attitude of mind which persisted as long as Can- 
adian Methodism: 

“There was a great awakening among the people, but an 











‘Henry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. pp, 405-7. ‘The mention of 
J. G. Howard, who donated High Park to the city, recalls 
that he was for many years one of the most important sur- 
veyors, architects and builders in Toronto, St. George’s Church 
and the Lunatic Asylum being among his contributions to 
architectural design. He was drawing master at Upper Canada 
College from 1838 to 1856, ‘The first white bricks to be used in 
Toronto were made in 1842 from clay obtained near Sherif? 
Jarvis’ home, “Rosedale”, and Howard used 20,000 of them in 
that year to build a store at 103 King Street, which also had 
German silver sashes and plate glass. 


‘Cited in J, E, Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, Vol. II, p. 698. 
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inveterate fiddler seemed set on by the great adversary to 
contest the victory with me inch by inch. He had earned 
considerable money as the musician of the winter-night 
dancing parties of the settlers; but he was now willing to 
fiddle for nothing, if they would meet to dance and frolic 
rather than to pray. He contrived every possible method 
to keep the young people from our meetings. For some 
time he carried matters with a high hand, and the war was 
at last fully opened between us. One Sabbath morning, 
however, I fairly caught him. I was preaching on Galatians 
v. 19-21, and when I came to the word ‘revelings’ I applied it 
to his tactics and said, ‘I do not know that the devil’s 
musieian is here today; I do not see him anywhere’. But 
he was sitting in a corner out of my sight, and he now put 
out his head and eried out, ‘Here I am, ha! ha! ha!’—mak- 
ing the place ring with his laughter. ‘Ay,’ said I, ‘you are 
there, are you?’, and turning toward him I addressed him 
in language of rebuke and warning. I finally told him that 
if he did not cease to allure the young people into sinful 
amusements I would pray God either to convert him or take 
him out of the way, and I had no doubt that God would 
answer my prayer. The power of God evidently fell upon 
the assembly; a divine influence seemed to overpower them. 
The guilty man began to tremble all over like a leaf, and 
turned deathly pale. He finally got up and rushed out of 
the house. He went home, burned his fiddle, and we were 
thenceforth rid of his interference with our meetings and 
his opposition in the community.”* 

Yonge Street, was first made a circuit in 1805, but the 
Rev. Daniel Pickett, who was in charge, does not appear to 
have organised a class in York, In fact the first Methodist 
meetings seem to have been held in 1817-18 “in the House 
of Assembly and sometimes in the home of Dr. Stoyles, in 
the Rev. Thomas Stoyles’ house, and in the residence of the 
Dettars’. Another authority gives a different origin of 
Methodism in York, linking it with the arrival in 1818 of 
James Lever, under whose influence a religious group 
assembled in a manner characteristic of the commencement 
of religious bodies all over Canada: 


Quoted in John Carroll: Case and His Contemporaries. 1867-17. Vol. 
T, pp. 95-6. 
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“James Lever and his family emigrated from England 
and came to York this year. He had heard Mr. Wesley 
preach, was a pious man, and a member of the Methodist 
Society. He inquired if any Methodists were in the town, 
and was directed to a tailor. He went to him, and they 
agreed to have a prayer meeting once a week. At first but 
few came, but the number gradually increased. Mr. Ryan 
thought there was encouragement enough to build a frame 
meeting-house; and with his usual energy determined on 
and accomplished the object.”"° 

The church so erected in the summer of 1818 was in 
charge of the Rev. David Culp, first resident minister. The 
building was situated on the south side of King Street, just 
west of the present Jordan Street, a site now occupied by 
the head office of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. John 
Ross Robertson describes the chapel, typical of many others 
in Canada at the time, as follows: 

“Tt was a little low commonplace-looking frame struct- 
ure, originally forty feet square, but afterwards enlarged to 
forty by sixty feet. Its builder was Robert Petch. The 
little chapel had a solitary double doorway opening towards 
King Street. On each side of the entrance was a window, 
which, as compared with the size of the building, were of 
considerable dimensions. Three windows of similar size 
lighted the interior from each side, The interior was fitted 
up with a high square box-like pulpit at the end. Rude 
wooden benches were ranged along each side, leaving a 
narrow passage down the middle from the door to the 
pulpit. The entire cost of the building was about $250, and 
it is said that the congregation were three years in raising 
this amount. . . . In the first Methodist Church the custom 
prevailed of separating the men from the women, the 
former sitting on the right hand entering the building, the 
latter on the left.” 

A prominent Toronto Methodist recalled that “the social 





‘The first quotation is from T. B. Champion: The Methodist Churches 
of Toronto, as reprinted in connection with the history of the 
King Street Methodist Church in the Toronto Centenary Num- 
ber of the New Outlook, March 14, 1984, p. 166; while the second 
origin is from George F. Playter: History of Methodism. in 
Canada, 1862, p. 167. “Stoyles” is more correctly ““Stoyell™, 

“Robertson, op. cit,, Vol. T, p. 140. For many further details see the 
authorities referred to in Note 10. 
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status of the adherents and members of the Methodist 
Church” was not as high in the fifties and sixties as it has 
been in more recent times: “In fact to become a member 
of that Church was to some extent to lose caste. . . . There 
were very few professional men connected with the body, 
and none who were wealthy. . . . The Methodist Church 
was much more strict then, attendance at theatres, dancing 
and card-playing being specifically prohibited in the rules 
of the Church... . The rule against ‘the putting on of gold 
or costly apparel’, although generally ignored, was observed 
by some by whom the wearing of flowers on their hats or 
bonnets or having flounces on their dresses was considered 
worldly”. He remembered—and there was the same 
sincerity with varied manifestations in other denominations 
—that “Love Feasts, held quarterly, were generally crowd- 
ed. .... Attendance at class-meetings was a condition of 
membership. There were, however, exceptions made in the 
case of persons of well-known Christian character, who 
constitutionally were unable to relate their religious ex- 
perience before others."* 

Richmond Street Church, long called “the Cathedral of 
Methodism”, and the mother of a large number of congre- 
gations, was erected in 1822. The building itself was not, 
however, distinctive, being merely “a plain, common-look- 
ing brick structure with not a single external ornamenta- 
tion to relieve the painful severity of its plainness. But the 
old-fashioned portico with its four pillars gave it a rather 
unique appearance, and in earlier times must have made 
it imposing before more impressive architecture and more 
palatial church structures came to crowd it out”. Many 
changes and additions were made from time to time, until 
eventually the building extended to Temperance Street. 
By the eighteen-eighties the structure showed signs of 
“ew. a Pearson: Recollections and Records of Toronto of Old. 1914. 

248-50, The proceedings at early Methodist services were 
Frequently very similar to the activities which one may witness 
in many a Negro church in the southern United States today. 
An excellent description of a Methodist service in Toronto in 
1838—the exhortation of the minister, the moans of sinners, 
and the general emotional exeitement—may be found in & 
recent novel based upon a diary, Patrick Slater’s The Yellow 


Briar. 1933. pp. 90-8. Similarly, the usual events at a Roman 
Catholic wake are truthfully depicted, pp. 106-16. 


‘Robertson, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 843, 
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dilapidation and insufficient maintenance, though it was 
still in use. In 1888 the site was sold and the old building 
torn down, its congregation removing to a church on McCaul 
Street. 

The ranks of Methodism were early split by con- 
troversies which resulted in the establishment of various 
sects, among them Episcopal, Primitive, and British 
Wesleyans; but the Wesleyan branch was by far the largest 
and most important. In the eighteen-sixties and -seventies 
several of these reunited with the Wesleyan body, and men 
like the Rev. Morley Punshon, who was in Toronto in 1868, 
did much to make Methodism the powerful body which 
entered the United Church of Canada in 1! 

The first Roman Catholic priest to visit York was the 
Rey. Edmund Burke in 1796, but it was many years before 
the denomination was organised. The transference of the 
capital from Niagara to York in 1796-7 removed several 
Roman Catholic families to the town, notably the Mac- 
donells, and at the same time land was allotted to Father 
Burke for religious purposes. Again in 1806 four promin- 
ent Roman Catholics were issued a patent for the lot at the 
corner of George and Duke Streets, for over half a century 
the site of De La Salle-Collegiate Institute. This land was 
intended to be the site of a church, but was sold in 1821 
and the proceeds used to purchase a lot at the corner of 
Queen and Power Streets, where the first church, St. Paul’s, 
was erected in 1823-6. Prior to the completion of the 
church its adherents were accustomed to meet in one 
another's homes. The first priest was Father Crowley, but 
he removed to Peterborough in 1828. The original struct- 
ure was a small frame building, soon to be replaced by a 
substantial edifice of brick which remained in use until the 
eighteen-nineties. 

St. Paul’s was for some years the cathedral church of 
Roman Catholicism, but in 1842 Bishop Michael Power pur- 
chased the site of the present St. Michael’s Cathedral, the 
land then being covered with forest. On May 8, 1845, he 
laid the corner-stone of the edifice, and on September 29, 
1848, the cathedral was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Montreal. Some 4,000 people, many of whom were Pro- 
testants who had contributed towards the cost of the church, 
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attended the ceremony of laying the corner-stone, and it is 
recorded that “in a leaden box which it contains are, be- 
sides a great many other articles, fragments of a stone 
pier from the nave of the Cathedral of York and of the 
English oak roof of the same, which was built in 1840, and 
also a fragment of one of the earliest Roman temples in 
England, built before the conversion of the Britons”.* The 
spire of St. Michael’s was not added until 1862. 

Itinerant missionaries of the Dutch Reformed Church 
of the United States provided the earliest contact of 
Presbyterianism with York and vicinity. In the first 
years of the nineteenth century the Rev. Robert McDowell 
visited the town, and in 1810 the Rev. John Beattie of the” 
same religious body preached at York during an eighteen 
weeks’ tour of the north shore of Lake Ontario. As early 
as 1818 an organised group of Presbyterians was holding 
meetings under the direction of the Rev. W. Jenkins, 
Scottish missionary from the United States. In 1821 sev- 
eral of them were attending service each Sunday in a small 
house on Hospital (Richmond) Street, the Rev. James 
Harris having organised a congregation in the previous 
autumn. Mr. Jesse Ketchum not only donated the land, but 
also paid £125 for the construction of a small wooden chapel. 
The church lands extended to Queen Street, that portion, we 
are told, being used “mainly for the cultivation of potatoes. 
It was leased for 21 years at a rental of £45 per annum, the 
rents to go to the minister”.** The new church was opened 
on February 18, 1822, and was the only Presbyterian 
Church in York until St. Andrew’s was erected on the south- 
west corner of Adelaide and Church Streets in 1830. 

As in the case of the Methodists, the Presbyterian body 
was early divided into sects arising from differences of 
opinion in matters of ritual or organisation. The first 
congregation, on Richmond Street, for example, was un- 
connected with the Scottish church; but St. Andrew’s 
on Adelaide Street, the opening service in which was 
held on Sunday, June 19, 1881, was affiliated with the 
National Church of Scotland. Prominent among the 
MIbid., p. 811. 

*8fbid., p. 215. For a detailed account of the origin of the first Knox 


‘Chureh, as recorded by James Harris in 1870, see the Toronto 
Centenary Number of the New Outlook, March 14, 1934, p. 167. 
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organisers of this congregation was Dr. William Dunlop, 
‘a picturesque pioneer whom one meets frequently in the 
pages of the early history of this province. St. Andrew's 
Church was a building “of unadorned simplicity, crude in 
all its appointments, with the old-fashioned, clevated, 
semi-circular wine-glass pulpit and sounding-board, and 
stiff, straight, high-backed uncomfortable pews ranged in 
rectilineal form, heated by large stoves in which wood was 
burned”. The 79th Regiment of Scotch Highlanders at- 
tended the opening service, and many members of this and 
the 71st Regiment were prominent in St. Andrew's congre- 
gation as long as they were garrisoned at York. 

In 1843 occurred the “disruption” of the Established 
Chureh of Scotland, and those who seceded from that body 
formed the Free Church of Scotland. The main point of 
difference was that the latter group believed in the com- 
plete separation of church and state. ‘The controve 
spread to Canada, and 83 members withdrew from St. 
‘Andrew's Church, uniting with the earlier congregation on 
Richmond Street. The united body took the name Knox 
Church in December, 1844. On May 31, 1847, the church 
building was destroyed by fire; and, after worshipping for 
a time in St. Andrew’s Church and in the Temperance Hall, 
the congregation occupied the new Knox Chureh in the 
early autumn of 1848, ‘The edifice is described as “a plain, 
prick structure; with the old-fashioned, high, square- 
backed pews both on the gallery and main floor, arranged in 
stiff, formal manner straight across the church. The only 
ornamental portion of the room was the pulpit and its oak 
and walnut canopy—a most ornate and artistic piece of 
workmanship; the canopy with its pinnacles and graceful 
gothic lines being especially noteworthy”."* 

Characteristic of other times when people held strong 
convictions was the attitude of a considerable minority in 
Cooke’s Presbyterian Church in 1880 who registered violent 
protest against the purchase of a reed organ. While the 
leader and his “music circle” were rehearsing for Sunday 
service, members of this group removed the offending organ 
from the chureh, ‘The tuning-fork was good enough for the 
old-time Scottish, and we find in earlier days other out- 


‘Robertson, ibid, p. 226. Ibid, p. 215. 
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breaks of a similar nature against “the Deil’s kest 0° 
whustles”. In fact there is a Presbyterian church on the 
Kingston Road within the boundaries of Toronto where 
the tuning-fork is still retained among other traditional re- 
ligious usages. In this connection it is of interest to know 
that St. Andrew’s was the first Presbyterian church in 
Canada to permit instrumental music at its services. In 
1852 the band of the ist Highland Light Infantry played 
at the morning service, and in the following year a melodeon 
was purchased and a choir formed. 

While there were members of the Baptist Church in 
York at least as early as 1820, the commencement of regular 
services appears to have been in 1829, when a few people 
were accustomed to meet in the Masonic Hall, the upper 
room of a Colborne Street building. The first Baptist 
Church was erected in 1832 on March (later Stanley, and 
now Lombard) Street. It was a small, square, one-storey 
chapel with a seating capacity of about 160. The first 
minister was the Rev. A. Stewart, 1829-1836, and for the 
four years following several laymen conducted the services 
in the absence of a regular incumbent. Among the first 
lay workers was T. F. Caldicott, later a clergyman, but at 
that time a member of the 29th Regiment—a school teacher 
‘who was often called “the soldier preacher”. His life work 
—in later years he was the Rev. Dr. Caldicott—merited the 
eulogy that it was “the solid rock foundation upon which 
is built the present prosperity of the Baptist Church in 
Toronto." 

When the Baptist congregation was first organised in 
1829 twenty-three persons contributed towards running 
expenses. From old records we learn that the minister’s 
salary was £171; that “Elder Butler received 10 shillings 
for one day’s sermons” on March 8, 1841; and that in July 
of the same year “Elder Moon was paid 10 shillings for a 
sermon on Election”.* In 1844 the chapel was sold and the 
congregation removed to Bond Street. Jarvis Street church 
traces its origin to the March Street chapel, and among 
later congregations may be mentioned that of Walmer Road, 
whose church, erected in the early nineties, was long con- 
sidered one of the handsomest in Canada. 

[bid p. 424, wTbid, 








‘Artist Unknown, 


York IN 1803 


The population at that time, was 456, and the taxes collected amounted 


John Ross Robertson Collestion on. G. W. Allan, aftor an earlier sketch, 
Toronto's First Cuurcn: St, James’, 1807 
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Erected in 1818, the Methodist mecting-house was the Theatre Royal 

in the first year of the city. In the city’s Centennial Year the mag- 

nifcent 8i-storey Canadian Bank of Commeree Head Oflee occupies 
e site. 
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Congregationalists were never a strong religious body 
in Toronto. Their organisation dates from the first year of 
the city, 1834, when seventeen members become associated 
under the leadership of the Rev. Mr. Merrefield, a member 
of the Independent Church in England. The first services 
were held in the Masonic Hall on Colborne Street, where 
the early Baptists also held their meetings, In 1837 the 
use of the Methodist chapel on George Street was secured, 
and the congregation became known as Zion Church. In 
1839 a new church was erected on the north-east corner of 
Bay and Newgate (Adelaide) Streets, the structure being 
“a neat and commodious edifice, 40 x 80 feet, capable of 
seating 700 persons, with a basement for the Sunday 
school. It was brick-faced, with plaster made of white 
marble dust, and cost, exclusive of the land, about 
$10,000”." This was the mother church of Congregational 
ism in the province. 

Among the citizens of early Toronto who took an active 
part in religious life may be mentioned Jesse Ketchum, “the 
Children’s Friend”. At first a pew-holder in St. James’ 
Anglican, he frequently attended the Methodist chapel after 
1818, and taught in the Sunday School. His home was 
always open to travelling ministers, and family prayer 
was condueted there twice a day. His gift to the Presby- 
terian Church has already been mentioned. He was a 
strong temperance advocate, and even when eighty years 
of age was accustomed to give short addresses to the boys 
and girls in Toronto Sunday Schools. His generosity in 
subscribing liberally to public enterprises of a religious, 
educational and philanthropic nature has ensured him'a 
distinguished place in the memories of the past.” 


2*[bid., p. 474, For further details see the official report dated 1872, 
‘quoted in the New Outlook, March 14, 1934, p. 166, 

“Mr, Ketchum aided financially in the construction of ten churches of 
several denominations in Toronto. ‘Temperance. Street was 
opened by him through his property and named by him; and 
he erected ‘Temperance Hall on its south side and presented it 
to the ‘Temperance Reformation Society—it now (alas!) 
houses the Empire burlesque theatre. When in later years 
he removed to. Buffalo his philanthropy was equally char- 
acteristic of his life there. A good biography of Jesse Ketchum 
by the late E. J. Hathaway, Jesse Ketchum and His Times, was 
published in 1939, 
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‘The commencement of the Salvation Army in 1882 is 
an event that can be recalled by many people still living. 
Long persecuted by the rough and vicious in the com- 
munity, as well, it is feared, by many who were professed 
Christians, the “soldiers” and “officers” steadfastly per- 
severed in good works. Preaching a simple Christianity on 
a military basis, the Salvationists were the pioneers in social 
service, and their activities among the unfortunate, while 
recalling something of the spirit of early Methodism, have 
seldom been equalled by other religious denominations. 

The first meeting of the Salvation Army in Toronto was 
held in MeMillan's Hall, corner of Yonge and Gerrard 
Streets, on June 11, 1882. At this time the organisation 
was unconnected with that founded by William Booth in 
England, though officers had previously been dispatched to 
the United States to inaugurate the Army there. On 
September Ist activities were rapidly accelerated when 
Staff Captain Charles Wass arrived in Toronto from Eng- 
land. Soon afterwards the marching and open-air preach- 
ing so characteristic of the Salvation Army were in- 
augurated, and as a result “an outery of ‘new religion’ was 
raised, and for a time the little band of workers had un- 
mistakably stormy weather; they were mercilessly ‘guyed’ 
and mobbed by the public on every appearance, and were 
looked upon with no small disfavour by the majority of 
religionists. In spite of this the progress here, as else- 
where, was rapid and substantial” 

During 1888 the “mother barracks” on Richmond 
Street was opened—the first in Canada. Concerning the 
building, its inauguration, and some of the typical 
activities of Salvationists, a contemporary writer says: 

“The Salvation Temple just completed is quite an im- 
posing structure with its castellated bastions, combining in 
appearance the castle, the barracks and the temple. The 
frontage is 106 fect, with a depth of 100. It is built of red 
brick with stone facings. The Temple is constructed in 
amphitheatrical form and has one gallery at the back. The 
ground floor rises from the centre, and a passage runs en- 
tirely round next the wall. The auditorium will hold 


“Robertson, ibid., p. 508, 
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about 2,500 people, and there is not a bad seat in the house; 
the ventilation is perfect, as are also the acoustic properties. 

“The officers conducting the services sit on the north 
side, with the soldiers and audience all about them. The 
soldiers for the most part occupy the pit, or dress circle. 
This latter arrangement is in accordance with the system 
followed by General Booth in England. The ceiling of the 
Temple is of varnished wood, while the walls are finished 
stucco work in plaster. Texts and mottoes will be used as 
additional ornaments. ‘The entire height of the building, 
which comprises four stories, is 80 feet to the top of the 
tower, and 50 feet to the centre and slates. The windows 
are all stained glass and Scripture mottoes. A pair of iron 
gates close in the front entrance, over which appears in 

* stone letters the single word ‘Hallelujah’, The entire cost 
will be about $40,000. . . . 

“The Temple was formally opened on the arrival of 
Marshall Ballington Booth, who came this way from 
Australia (on his return journey to England) to dedicate 
the building. ‘The ‘Council of War’ continued from the 1st 
to the 8th of May, and was the occasion of enthusiastic 
demonstrations. The daily processions, accompanied by 
bands of music, were witnessed by immense crowds of 
people, and at night the vast auditorium of the Temple was 
crowded to excess. On Sunday, the 2nd, the formal dedi- 
cation took place, and each succeeding day and evening 
through the week there was a change of programme, in- 
cluding a Hallelujah Wedding and Infant Dedication. On 
the night of the latter ceremony a number of officers and 
soldiers who had been imprisoned for noisy demonstrations 
appeared in prison costume and related their experience.”** 

‘Among the interesting smaller congregations which were 
early established in Toronto was one usually called the 
African Church, but more correctly the First Calvinistie 
Baptist Church. As early as July, 1827, meetings under 
David Paljison were being held in the rooms of No. 9 
Masonic Lodge, Colborne Street. In 1834 the congregation 
organised, and in 1841 the first church edifice was erected 
on the north-east corner of Queen and Victoria Streets. 
While consisting mainly of Negroes, the congregation in- 
Taylor, op. cit., pp. 264-6. 
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cluded a number of white worshippers. A writer of a 
century ago makes the following reference to this church: 

“The coloured inhabitants of Toronto have an African 
church which is well attended—it is very gratifying to bear 
testimony to the good conduct of the negroes residing in 
this city. They have most of them escaped from slavery, 
they are well protected and kindly used, and appear to 
evince a sense of gratitude at their treatment, and show 
that they duly appreciate the inestimable blessing of 
freedom.” 

The first Jewish synagogue in Toronto was on the south 
side of Richmond Street, a short distance east of Victoria. 
The interior was not greatly different from that of 
Christian churches, consisting of main floor and galleries, 
About 125 persons made up the congregation of this syna- 
gogue in 1886, and it was known by the name of Holy 
Blossom. In 1897 the present Holy Blossom Synagogue 
was erected on Bond Street at a cost of over $40,000, 
financial aid being contributed by a number of Christians 
Writing concerning its construction, John Ross Robertson 
noted in 1908 that, as “the Jewish population in Toronto 
includes barely 150 members, the cost would have been an 
almost unconquerable obstacle without assistance from out- 
side”.** There were, perhaps, but 150 members of Holy 
Blossom Synagogue, but Jews numbered 1,425 in Toronto 
in 1891 and 3,078 in 1901. At that time the only other 
Jewish synagogues were three small buildings which served 
chiefly small groups of Austrian, Polish or Russian Jews; 
but during the last thirty years large numbers of immi- 
grants have greatly increased Toronto's Jewish population. 

In 1844 a religious census. of the city was taken, and 
among the interesting facts to be derived therefrom is that 
Jews numbered only 18, and that those who wished them- 
selves recorded as of no church were but 210. Many de- 
nominations no longer in existence figure largely in the 
following table: 

“Thomas Rolph: A Brief Account . . . . of the West Indies and the 
United States; . together with a Statistical Account of 
Upper Canada. 1836,"p. 178," "Further interesting details con- 


cerning ‘the early history of this church may be found in the 
Globe, March 16, 1934, 


*Robertson, ibid., p. 560, 
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Church of England 

Church of Scotland 

Roman Catholics 

United Secession Church 

Independent Presbyterians 
Congregationalists 

Bri Wesleyan Methodists 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada 
Episcopal Methodists 
Primitive Methodists 
Other Methodists 
Lutherans 

Jews 

Disciples. of Christ 
Universalists 
Apostolic Church 
Covenanters 

Baptists 

Quakers 

Millerites 

Unitarians 

Free Church 















All Churches 22 
Dutch Church a 
Bethelites 2 
No Church £ 210 

Total 18,410 


Much of interest might be written concerning many of 
the small sects enumerated above. The Millerites, for ex- 
ample, believed that the world would be consumed by fire 
in February, 1843, and so certain were they that the end 
was near that some residents of the rural districts burned 
up their rail fences or gave away their farms. One Sarah 
‘Terwilligar, near Oshawa, “made for herself wings of silk, 
and on the night of the 14th of February jumped off the 
porch of her home, expecting to fly heavenward. Falling 
to the ground some fifteen feet, she was shaken up severely 
and rendered wholly unfit to attend the fires that were ex- 
pected to follow the next day”.*° 

“Thomas Conant: Upper Canada Sketches, 1898, p. 92. 
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Memories of processions of Quakers in early Toronto 
are recalled by Dr. Scadding : 

“Still referring to processions associated in our mem- 
ory with Court House Square, the recollection of another 
comes up, which once or twice a year used formerly to pass 
down King Street on a Sunday. The townspeople were 
familiar enough with the march of.the troops of the Gar- 
rison to and from Church to the sound of military musie 
on Sundays. But on the occasions now referred to, the 
public eye was drawn to a spectacle professedly of an 
opposite character—to the procession of the ‘Children of 
Peace’, so-called. 

“These were a local off-shoot of the Society of Friends, 
the followers of Mr. David Willson, who had his head- 
quarters at Sharon, in Whitchurch, where he had built a 
‘Temple’, a large wooden structure painted white and re- 
sembling a high-piled house of cards. Periodically he 
deemed it proper to make a demonstration in town, His 
disciples and friends, dressed in their best, mounted their 
waggons and solemnly passed down Yonge Street, and then 
on through some frequented thoroughfare of York to a 
place previously announced, where the prophet would 
preach. His topic was usually ‘Public Affairs: their Total 
Depravity’. When waxing warm in his discourse, he would 
sometimes, without interrupting the flow of his words, sud- 
denly throw off his coat and suspend it on a nail or pin in 
the wall, waving about with freedom, during the residue of 
his oration, a pair of sturdy arms, arrayed, not indeed in 
the dainty lawn of a bishop, but in stout, well-bleached 
American Factory. His address was divided into sections, 
between which ‘hymns of his own composing’ were sung 
by a company of females dressed in white, sitting on one 
side, accompanied by a band of musical instruments on the 
other. Considerable crowds assembled on these occasions: 
and onee a panic arose as preaching was going on in the 
public room of Lawrence's Hotel : the joists of the floor were 
heard to crack; a rush was made to the door, and several 
leaped out of the windows. 

“The following notice of the ‘Children of Peace’ occurs 
in Patrick Swift's Almanac for 1834, penned, probably, 
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with an eye to votes in the neighbourhood of Sharon, or 
Hope, as the place is here called. ‘This society’, the 
Almanac reports, ‘numbers about 280 members in Hope, 
east of Newmarket. They have also stated places of preach- 
ing at the Old Court House, York, on Yonge Street, and at 
Markham. Their principal speaker is David Willson, as- 
sisted by Murdock McLeod, Samuel Hughes, and others. 
‘Their music, vocal and instrumental, is excellent, and their 
preachers seek no pay from the Governor out of the 
taxes’,””?7 

Toronto has long been called “the city of churches”, as 
well as (somewhat sarcastically, no doubt,) “Toronto the 
Good”. In its Centennial Year the city has no fewer than 
390 churches and missions, and the comment which C. C. 
Taylor made in that connection in 1886 is probably almost 
as true today: 

“In no city in the world are churches more numerous, 
or the congregations larger in proportion to the population, 
and it is safe to say that in this respect the church accom- 
modation is larger than in any other city. Taking the 
average capacity to be one thousand, and the number of 
churches in Toronto and suburbs at one hundred and 
twenty, the entire population, if present at one time, could 
nearly be accommodated; and this cannot be said of any 
other city.” 

Apart altogether from religious life the churches of 
early Canada made a notable contribution to education. 
‘The connection between education and religion was early 
emphasised by every denomination, and the importance at- 
*Scadding, op. cit., pp. 105-7. 


"Taylor, op, cit, p. 261, A book appeared in 1898 suggesting in no 
uncertain terms that the Queen City had no right to the ap- 
pellation “Toronto the Good”. Those who wish to know the 
location of dens of immorality in the “gay nineties”, to hear 
of the evil that characterised portions of the waterfront, and 
the island, and to learn something of the seamy side of life 
generally,’ may find a rambling account in C. 8. Clark: Of 
Toronto the Good: A Social Study. The Queen City of Canada 
As It Is, ‘The work appears to have been’ inspired by. the 
Social Purity Conference in Baltimore and the. World Con- 
vention of the W.C.T.U. in Toronto, both held in 1897. Whether 











the writer was a social service investigator or obtained his 
evidence by personal experience, there is undoubtedly a good 
deal of truth in his revelations; but some of his general state- 
ments—particularly the one “women are largely fools” (which 
he emphasises)—might be harder to prove! 
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tached to the union of the two is evident from the fact that 
facilities for higher education were primarily provided 
entirely by the various religious denominations. Victoria 
College, established in Cobourg in 1841 by the Methodists, 
was the earliest in the province, and King’s College, Toronto, 
under Anglican auspices, a close second. It may be said 
that in general there has been a weakening in the tie in 
modern times, a condition to be explained partly by the 
great development of state education, and partly by the 
undoubted diminution in intensity of religious feeling 
among almost all bodies, a distinct tendency towards shal- 
lowness of thought being coincident with the education of 
the masses, the mechanisation of our existence, and the 
lower moral tone resulting from the modern worship of 
material things. 

















CHAPTER XXII 


THE “GLORIOUS TWELFTH” 


TWELFTH of July celebrations have so long been prominent 
in Ontario, and in Toronto in particular, that some account 
of their origin, characteristics, and reception by inhabitants 
of opposing sympathies will be illustrative not only of To- 
ronto’s local history but also of “old times” in this province. 
Many people still look upon the Orange Walk as the event 
of the year, while the varied activities connected with the 
Lodges occupy a large part in the social life of a consider- 
able portion of our population. For nearly a century the 
Orange Lodge has been so strong in Toronto that the great- 
er part of almost every City Council have been those ap- 
pearing on the Orange “slate”; in fact, with the, exception 
of but a few each year, the aldermen have commonly been 
members of the Order. There have been occasions and 
events in the city’s history which suggest the contrary, but 
the policies of Conservative and Protestant Orangeism have 
usually been considered, at least by those outside Toronto, 
to be the public opinion of the city as a whole; though in 
the early days of the Order it was opposed by Family 
Compact Tories as well as by Reformers, 

It is believed that British regiments on garrison duty 
brought Orangeism to Canada, but it was not until 1880 
that the Orange Association was organised in Brockville 
under the name of the Grand Lodge of British America. 
The first celebration in York of whiéh we have any record 
occurred in 1822. The Upper Canada Gazette of July 18th 
notes that the members of’ the York Lodge assembled in 
their room and “at two o’clock marched in procession to 
church, accompanied by the band of the West York Militia, 
where the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Strachan gave an elegant and 
appropriate discourse on the occasion. After divine service 
they repaired to Mr. Phair’s Tavern, where upwards of one 
hundred members sat down to an elegant dinner prepared 
for their reception. They remained until a late hour, the 
greatest harmony prevailing”. ‘The toast list suggests the 
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military nature of the proceedings of that day: while the 
accompanying songs included Boyne Water, Rule Britannia, 
St. Patrick's Day, British Grenadiers, and The York Quick- 
step, the last-named appropriately sung to the toast of the 
Upper Canadian Militia. ‘The celebration of 1823 was al- 
most identical with that of the previous year, but the 
account suggests the additional information that the Lodge 
Room of the Association was in Phair’s Tavern. 

When in 1830 Ogle R. Gowan organised the Grand Lodge 
of British America the first steps were taken to establish 
a branch in York, and in 1831 the Nassau Lodge, No. 4, 
was formed. By 1833 York County had about 1,000 Orange- 
men, but the annual processions appear to have been ob- 
jectionable to many people; consequently we find that in 
1834 the York Association decided to replace the parade 
by a dinner. The Patriot of July the 15th commends the 
Orangemen for their good intentions in making “this grati- 
fying concession to public opinion”. Only about thirty mem- 
bers attended the dinner in the Ontario House, but the lack 
of numbers was no impediment to their enthusiasm, for 
seventeen toasts were proposed, including many of that 


partisan nature which was foreign to the original Orange 
celebrations but had come to be characteristic of the lodge. 
The Patriot notes that “in the morning some dozen or fifteen 
silly bodies attempted to pick up a procession, in defiance of 
the lodge, but as nobody hoticed them they began to suspect 
how foolish they looked, and dropped off one by one till all 


vanished, nobody knew how or where’ 

‘The general attitude of the Family Compact towards 
Orangeism was that of aristocratic contempt, which was 
frequently expressed in language that could not be mis- 
taken. In 1835, for example, the Patriot noted that “some 
of the lower orders” walked in procession, with resulting 
riots in various parts of the city. Consquently “the Police 
Court has been engaged the whole of the past week in try- 
ing cases of assault, riot, ete., growing out of the disturb- 
ances”, 

In June, 1839, Lieutenant-Governor Sir George Arthur 
addressed a letter to the mayor and aldermen of Toronto 
{Upper Canada Gazette, July 18, 1822. 

*The Patriot, July 15, 1834. 
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instructing them to use their influence to prevent an Orange 
procession on July 12th. Mayor Powell replied upholding 
the celebration of the day, and tendering his resignation 
from the office of justice of the peace and captain of the 
militia if there was to be any interference. The chief re- 
sult of the Lieutenant-Governor’s action appears to have 
been an unusually large procession. 

There was for many years a feeling of hatred between 
the members of the Orange Order and the Reform Party. 
‘This was intensified in 1843 when the Baldwin-Lafontaine 
Ministry introduced a measure suppressing all secret so- 
cieties other than the Freemasons. The bill, which passed 
the Assembly easily, was reserved by the Governor and 
finally disallowed by the British Government, though at that 
time the Orange Order was suspected in Britain and no army 
officer was permitted to belong to it. 

Meanwhile an Orange demonstration was organised in 
Toronto to show the supporters of the bill how their pro- 
posed legislation was appreciated. The Examiner, organ of 
the Reformers, carried the following account of the disturb- 
ance: 

“Last night between cleven and twelve o'clock a large 
body of Orangemen was permitted by the city authorities 
to disturb the public peace with hideous yells and cries of 
“Down with popery’, as they followed a cart in which was 
erected a gallows; from it hung two effigies on which they 
had inscribed ‘Baldwin and Hincks, the traitors’, and ‘No 
surrender’. The ‘heroes’ will, however, be compelled to 
surrender, and Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hineks would indeed 
be traitors to their long-expressed principles did they allow 
the present session to pass over without bringing forward 
the Act for the suppression of secret societies, as without 
that measure it is impossible to obtain security for life and 
property. 

“P.S. The effigies were burned amid the most indecent 
ribaldry immediately in front of the Hon. W. W. Baldwin’s 
residence. It is well known that the venerable Doctor's 
health has been for some time in a very precarious state, 
which renders the outrage doubly atrocious. Our citizens 
may well rejoice at the opportunity which will soon be 
afforded them of displacing the present violent partisan 
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city magistrates by the nomination of men possessing char- 
acter, property and intelligence”. 

In 1843 the Party Processions Act was passed in Kings- 
ton, prohibiting such demonstrations as Orange parades, 
‘The Act was in general unpopular, and, as is usually the re- 
sult of attempts at suppression, it succeeded only in in- 
creasing the numbers of Orangemen, and adding vigour to 
the organisation. While many political processions were 
not prevented, there was frequently interference with 
Orange parades, though juries usually refused to convict 
persons arrested under these circumstances. Among those 
who urged the repeal of the law in 1851 was William Lyon 
Mackenzie, though he had no reason to be particularly fond 
of the Orange Order. By a vote of 38 to 16 the Act was 
removed from the statute books, and a law which had 
been generally disobeyed came to an end. The celebration of 
1850 will serve as an example of the lack of respect for 
the existing law. The Patriot of July 13th describes as 
follows the events of the day: 

“According to custom, the approach of this anniversary 
was hailed by the discharge of firearms of all kinds and 
sizes, which continued during nearly the whole of Thurs- 
day night, a mode of celebrating holidays in Canada which 
we would be glad to see discontinued. Yesterday morning 
proved to be fine, and at an early hour our streets were 
quite enlivened by the ntimber of farmers with their wives, 
daughters and sisters, bedecked with orange and blue rib- 
bons, who had come in to join the celebration of the day. 
Seven lodges met soon after midday and formed in proces- 
sion to the number of from four to five hundred with their 
banners and badges. A more respectable body of men we 
have seldom seen, 

“After walking through the principal streets they 
directed their course up Yonge Street and by College Avenue 
to the grounds of Caer Howell, where they were addressed 
by the Deputy Grand Master, R. Dempsey, Esq., on the 
duties and privileges of Orangemen. The address, we are 
told, was a very excellent one. The lodges then left the 
grounds, to meet at their several lodge-rooms in the even- 
ing, where they dined together and doubtless concluded the 
°The Examiner, November 8, 1843, 
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day very much to their own satisfaction. 
add that everything passed off well, and that at a late hour 
last night nothing had occurred at all calculated to disturb 
the general harmony—a fact which is highly creditable 
to our good city.”* 

Tn 1852, the year following the repeal of the law against 
political processions, a parade in which several thousand 
participated was held in Toronto. Steamboats brought 
many people from Hamilton, St. Catharines and other towns 
to join their brethren in Toronto. The procession which 
formed in front of the Parliament Buildings, near the corner 
of Front and Simeoe, was nearly two miles long, and was 
accompanied “by several bands of music, a still greater 
number of Orange flags, Orange dresses and other insignia. 
The tunes common to the occasion were played by the bands, 
and crackers were fired off’. The parade ended at the 
Cricket Grounds, or Caer Howell, located a short distance 
south of College Street and just west of University Avenue, 
where a cold luncheon was served to about 2,000 people. 
After hearing a number of speeches the rural Orangemen 
made their way homeward, while those of the city dined at 
their respective lodge-rooms in the various hotels. The 
British Colonist notes that the police were prepared for dis- 
turbances, but none took place. This was no doubt due, toa 
considerable extent at least, to the advice issued from the 
pulpit of St. Michael's Cathedral ‘urging all Roman Cath- 
olies not to interfere in any way with the activities of the 
Orangemen. 

A description of the units in the parade of 1852 will 
serve as an example of what has been more or less char- 
acteristic of the processions from that day to the present: 

The Chief Marshall, mounted on a steed, with a scarlet 
gown, cap and plume. 

A brass band. 

‘A band of drums and fifes. 

‘The Union Jack. 

Tyler, with drawn sword. 

The Grand Master of York County, East and West. 

‘The District of Toronto. 

The Grand Tyler, with drawn sword. 

‘The Patriot, July 13, 1850. 
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The Grand Flag. 

‘The Grand Officers. 

Rural and visiting lodges, led by the men of Slabtown 

and St. Catharines, 

The City Lodges, led by No. 4. 

At the sides of the procession were eight marshalls 
mounted on grey chargers and dressed in searlet; these men 
carried batons and kept the crowd from the parade. Among 
the bands which were placed at intervals in the procession 
were those of Toronto, Cooksville, Ancaster, Streetaville, 
Hamilton and St. Catharines; while 116 standards, flags 
and banners were carried, in addition to a large number 
displayed from shop windows along the route of march, 
Remarkable to relate, the press notes that “neither an angry 
look nor an angry word, or a drunken and disorderly person, 
was seen or heard to dishonour the day or to mar its en- 
‘ joyment”.* 

4 In 1853 Mayor Bowes arranged for the presence of troops 
on the 12th of July because “fearful reports were in cireu- 
lation about the railroad labourers coming into the city to 
prevent the Orange procession”. As early as 4 am, the 
reports of firearms were heard in various parts of Toronto, 
but they were merely evidence of “warming-up” on the part 
of the Orangemen. Otherwise the day passed off as usual, 
except that one newspaper referred to the celebrants as 
“individuals who by dccupation were little more than 
labourers working for their daily bread”, while an alderman 
described them as “a set of loafers”. 

Little of note occurred during the next few years. In 
1857 there was “the largest and most splendidly arranged 

1 procession we have witnessed in Toronto during thirty-six 

years”. After attending church and parading the streets 

the lodges dined in St. Lawrence Hall, at that time the 
centre of Toronto’s social life. The Examiner noted that 

“there is one feature in the processions of the 17th of March 

and the 12th of July which shows the increasing good sense 

of both Catholic and Protestant in Toronto—each party 

plays its own tunes, displays its own badges, marches where + 

*Many interesting details concerning the history of the Orange Order 

may be found in John Ross Robertson's Landmarks of Toronto, 


Vol. VI, pp. 187-204, Quotations in this chapter not otherwise 
credited are from this record, 























John Ross Robertson Collection 
Tue ENNISKILLEN ARMS 
is tavern, located on the north side of Queen Street between Uni- 


versity and Simeoe, was long popular among Orangemen, W. C, Mack, 
its proprietor, being a prominent member of the Order. 








Mlustrated London News, 


THE ORANGEMEN’s ARCH, KING AND CHURCH STREETS, 1860. 


The arch was located on King Street at Church, but the Prince’s 
party avoided it by continuing down Church to Wellington Street! 

























Canadian Tuuatrated News P.M Bell Smith, 


MASONIC CONVERSAZIONE, FEBRUARY 20, 1873 
For this event Professor Davis’ Band supplied the music, and the 
a party broke up at 3 am. The Masonic Hall was the scene of the 
entertainment, which resembled what was later called a promenade, 





Canadian Tustrated News, 


THE ORANGE WALK, 1874 

Early Orange Parades not infrequently resulted in riots. The pro- 
cession is here shown on King Street Bast, with the beautiful spire 
of St. James’ Cathedral in the background, 
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it thinks fit, says what it likes, none molesting it, and in- 
juring no one”.* 

In 1858 there occurred one of those “bloody battles” 
which until modern times often resulted from gatherings 
of a partisan nature—in many rural localities, in fact, from 
assemblies of any kind. The Leader describes the riot: 

“As the procession was wending its way along Queen 
Street, near William Street, a row occurred which at one 
time threatened to end more seriously than it did. Through 
some means a quarrel was stirred up between two parties, 
one of whom was an Orangeman and the other a Roman 
Catholic. . . . Shots were freely fired, but, though the con- 
tents of the pistols took effect in some instances, they did not 
result fatally. One man named James Brown, gardener to 
the Mayor, was shot in the back. Another man named King, 
of the opposite party, was also wounded by a ball which 
passed through his cheek, carrying away some of his teeth 
and making a very ugly wound. Though in a very faint 
state for some time after being picked up, little fears of a 
fatal result are to be apprehended. 

“During the heat of the row a large body of police were 
called out, with guns loaded ready for action. They were 
carried off in cabs post-haste to St. Patrick’s Market. On 
arrival there they succeeded, with the help of the Mayor, 
in dispersing the crowd, and quietness was soon restored. 
‘The policemen, however, remained about the place for a 
considerable time, not deeming it desirable to leave, as 
knots of men might here and there be seen conversing— 
not in the most cool manner possible, nor in the most select 
choice of expression. 

“There was another row about Victoria Street, but this 
was of a more trifling nature, though it is to be regretted 
that pistols were here also made use of. One man had his 
hand slightly scarred by the graze of a bullet; and another 
had the flesh of his left thigh somewhat ruffled by the 
abrasion of a ball. As is generally the case when pistols 
are used in such disturbances, a cry was immediately set on 
foot that two men were killed—shot dead—mortally 
wounded—or something of that description of a more or 
less shocking nature. The city was somewhat agog as the 


“The Examiner, July 18, 1857. 
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rumour spread, and people hastened to the scene of the 
disaster; but their fears were allayed when they learned 
that nothing more serious than what we have related alone 
had occurred. 

“Several Lodges dined together in the evening and 
engaged themselves in song and glee till a late hour at 
night,—some to an early hour in the morning.” 

Reminiscent of other times is the same newspaper's 
report that “the juveniles, as usual, amused themselves by 
setting off squibbs and firecrackers, sometimes to the no 
little inconvenience of ladies who paraded the streets with 
a rather extended display of crinoline”." 

The visit of the Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) 
to Canada in 1860 provided an unintentional impetus to 
Orangeism. The Prince’s private secretary, the Duke of 
Newcastle, was a Roman Catholic, and through his influence 
the official party frowned upon and avoided all celebrations 
where Orange or other partisan demonstrations were promi- 
nent. Some caustic references were made to this at several 
subsequent 12th of July celebrations, and the Hon. J. H. 
Cameron was sent to England to present to the Queen 
the remonstrances of Canadian Orangemen. The annual 
“walks” of 1862 and 1863 were more enthusiastically sup- 
ported than ever before, the parade of the latter year being 
described as “by far the largest Orange turnout that has 
ever been witnessed in Canada”. Queen’s Park was the 
rendezvous, and by eleven in the morning thousands were 
on hand to enjoy the “temperance beverages” which enter- 
prising saloon-keepers dispensed from tents hastily erected 
for the purpose. Brother Robert Wigmore, seven-foot giant 
from Pickering, officiated as Grand Tyler, and 52 visiting 
lodges joined Toronto Orangemen in a procession led by 
Bonnhart’s brass band of St. Catharines. Almost every 
lodge brought some sort of music to enhance the pleasure 
of thé day, and the parade proceeded by Yonge and Queen 
Streets to the Don Bridge, and thence by King, York and 
Queen Streets to the Crystal Palace, where addresses and 
refreshments catered, respectively, to the mind and the 
body. 

Visits to other towns became more common in the sixties, 
"The Weekly Leader, July 14, 1858, 
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Hamilton, Barrie and St. Catharines being the locale of the 
Orange parade in 1864, 1867 and 1869. In later years 
various places of assembly were used for the Twelfth of 
July celebrations held in Toronto. In 1870 a vacant lot at 
the south-west corner of Adelaide and Toronto Streets 
served the purpose; while in 1871 the old “Fair Green” 
east of Gooderham’s Mill was the location, in 1872 Clarence 
Square and Wellington Street, in 1873 the corner of Beech 
and Parliament Streets, in 1874 the ground “used by circus 
companies at Grenville Street and Yonge Street Avenue”, 
and in 1876 “Beaty’s Field”, at the corner of Parliament 
and Gerrard Streets. The year 1877 was notable because 
of the riots in Montreal on the twelfth of July, resulting 
in the shooting of Thomas Lett Hackett. At subsequent 
Toronto celebrations at the Exhibition Grounds or at 
Queen’s Park numerous references were made to conditions 
in Montreal, and protests were recorded. 

‘The parades of later years did not differ greatly from 
those which preceded them, for the celebrations do not 
admit of much variation except in their accompaniments. 
‘The 1889 “Walk” was record-breaking in extent, a fact due 
largely to the discussion aroused among Protestants by the 
Jesuits’ Estates controversy. Among the speakers was Ogle 
R. Gowan, MP-P., founder of the Canadian Orange Associ- 
ation, the Gowan family being from the start among the 
most prominent members of the organisation. It was 
rumoured on this occasion that Orangemen had planned to 
attack St. Michael’s Cathedral, but although a few Roman 
Catholies were on guard all night, no disturbance occurred. 
After the celebration the various lodges dined in their re- 
spective rooms, or in one or another of the numerous hotels 
and taverns which then dotted Toronto, many of which 
were operated by Orangemen, In 1895 the Manitoba school 
question was agitating the Orange lodges, and occupied 
much of the time devoted to addresses and resolutions. 

In the days of the horse railway it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the public transportation services could be kept 
on schedule in streets through which the parade passed, nor 
does it appear that any attempt was made to do so. But 
when electric cars were inaugurated in 1892 the attitude 
of the Toronto Railway Company underwent a change, and 
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there were occasional attempts to operate cars from time 
to time as the parade progressed. In 1894, for example, 
a motorman continued to run his car from Walton to Elm 
Street on Yonge, in spite of the fact that the procession was 
in progress and that spectators objected to any interference 
with their view. Finally an onlooker climbed on to the 
car and persuaded the motorman in no gentle manner that 
it would be to his advantage to stop. 

It was in 1907, however, that the major battle over the 
comparative rights of processions and trolley cars took 
place. R. J. Fleming, Manager of the Railway Company, in- 
sisted upon the right of the general public to uninterrupted 
transport facilities, particularly at the noon hour at Yonge 
and Queen Streets. Negotiations between the Company and 
the lodges appeared to have been successfully concluded, for 
the usual and comfortable rendezvous—Queen’s Park—was 
abandoned, and the corners of Jarvis and Gerrard and 
Jarvis and Wilton were substituted. The old route of march 
down Yonge and west on Queen was changed to Jarvis 
Street, and westward by Adelaide, Bay, King and Dufferin 
to the Exhibition Grounds. It was arranged that cars were 
to run through gaps in the procession, while representatives 
of the Company and of the lodges were to be stationed at 
the chief intersections to see that the agreement was carried 
out. But a cireular was issued by the Company notifying 
motormen that no parade should be allowed to interfere 
with the time schedule of the cars. 

This unexpected development aroused the hostility of 
Orangemen, as well as that of a considerable body of other 
citizens, and the arrest of a few disturbers at the inter- 
section of Queen and Jarvis Streets succeeded only in pre- 
cipitating further trouble elsewhere. The efforts of officials 
of the Company, of police, prominent Orangemen, and all 
others, were of little avail in providing a car service along 
the route of march, and the parade proceeded to its destina- 
tion without any appreciable interruption. A police auto- 
mobile opened the way for some west-bound cars, until at 
Strachan Avenue a bystander jabbed a jack-knife into. one 
of the tires. At the King Street subway bricks and stones 
were scattered across the tracks by the crowd, and only 
after a stiff fight did the police clear the street, Finally 
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it became impossible to make way for any street cars, and 
manager Fleming ordered all power shut off, so that for an 
hour and a half the city was without any service. The con- 
fusion resulting from this condition need not be described; 
but the denunciation which the press and public poured 
upon the Company, the Orangemen, the police, and everyone 
in any way concerned, had at least a result, for in all subse- 
quent processions of any kind the control of both traffic and 
parade was vested in the police exclusively, with satisfaction 
to all concerned. 

In general it may be said that religious antagonism be- 
tween certain adherents of the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant bodies characterised most occasions upon which they 
came in contact. In the eighteen-eighties—and later—a 
Roman Catholic moonlight excursion almost invariably drew 
to the harbour a group of their enemies, the Orangemen, 
and the return of the ship was frequently greeted with 
showers of stones; and, it is hardly necessary to add, the 
Roman Catholics did not fail to return the compliment when 
the occasion offered. So much damage was done to ex- 
cursion ships by these raids that it became difficult to 
charter a boat, and outings of another nature had some- 
times to be substituted. 

Many people love uniforms, insignia, titles and public 
prominence, and all the world enjoys a procession. The 
Orangemen’s Walk certainly caters to the public fancy in 
these respects, and, whatever may be one’s opinion concern- 
ing parties, lodges, and other sectional organisations, cer- 
tainly no one is injured by their outward manifestations if 
they interfere with the rights of citizens no more seriously 
than does the “Glorious Twelfth”. 


















































CHAPTER XXIII 


Memories oF Oud St. Lawrence HALL 





St. LAWRENCE HALL, for over twenty years the centre of 
Toronto's social life, was erected in 1850-51 to provide a 
place of assembly. The great fire of 1849 had destroyed 
most of the public buildings on King Street, and some such 
hall was a prime necessity in a growing city. The central 
portion of the building was the property of the corporation, 
while the wings were privately owned. The hall itself had 
a capacity of less than 1,000 persons, but many more were 
frequently crowded into it. A contemporary description 
notes that “the principal object of the talented designer of 
this edifice, W. Thomas, Esq., was to ensure its complete 
usefulness as well as ornamentality; for, while the hall is 
used for public purposes, in its rear runs the St. Lawrence 
Market, a range of arcade 200 feet in length by 39 fect in 
breadth, with neat stores on each side, at the end of which 
is another frontage, south, consisting of general stores”. 

‘The front of the hall proper “is wholly of cut stone, 
of the Roman Corinthian order, from the example of Jupiter 

Stator, the centre being tetrastyle portico of three-quarter 

columns, with sculptured tympanum of the pediment, sur- 

mounted with a rich attic. The carved work throughout 
the enrichments is of a rich and varied character... . The 
finishing of the interior is in good style, with dado and rich 
cornice; the ceiling is boldly covered with rich panelled 
centre and emblematical enrichments”. ‘The building was 
crowned by a cupola forming a circular open temple of the 

Corinthian order, and therein was a large alarm’ bell_of 

2,180 pounds. The total cost of the structure was slightly 
over $28,000. 

‘See [G. P, Ure]: The Handbook of Toronto. 1858, pp. 238-40, for 
an interesting deseription of St, Lawrence Hall. Among other 
items of information we learn that “the ceiling of this hall 
has recently been decorated with some of the most grotesque- 
looking figures perhaps ever witnessed,—yet when the large 
and magnificcnt chandelier is lightet up, and When the room 


is filled by such an assembly as that which graced Jenny 
Lind’s concerts, it has a brilliant and most imposing effect”. 
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‘There was no public ceremony to inaugurate this notable 
hall. In fact’ it was first used some months prior to its 
completion, when, on August 8, 1850, some 200 prominent 
citizens of Buffalo visited Toronto by invitation of the City 
Council. After an elaborate procession and public re- 
ception the visitors were entertained at dinner in the North 
American Hotel, after which a Grand Ball was held in the 
partially completed St. Lawrence Hall, beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. At midnight the party proceeded by way 
of a canvas passage to the old City Hall and, after a 
banquet there, the dance was resumed with enthusiasm. 
St. Lawrence Hall had, therefore, a notable inauguration. 

“The first use of the hall after its completion was on 
April 1, 1851. _On the first three evenings were held public 
lectures on the subject of slavery, George Thompson, M.P., 
of England, speaking on April 1st, and Frederick Douglas, 
the noted negro abolitionist, on April 2nd and 3rd. _Hence- 
forth the attractions at St. Lawrence Hall were as varied 
as they were numerous: soirées, balls, promenades and 
levees; concerts, operas, musicales and festivals; lectures, 
panoramas, cycloramas and tableaux; meetings of Firemen, 
Orangemen, Oddfellows, Mechanics, and the National So- 
cieties; dinners, breakfasts and suppers; bazaars, exhi- 
bitions and presentations; election meetings, protest 
assemblages and charitable gatherings; and performances 
of itinerant magicians, minstrels, midgets and monstrosities. 
Here was surely enough variety to appeal to the learned 
savant, the socially prominent, the tired business man,—in 
fact to the great mass of citizens who compose a city. 

Many of the events are indicative of other times and 
other conditions. The National Societies of St. George, St. 
Andrew and St. Patrick were at the height of their popul- 
arity in a day when much of the country was still in the 
midst of conditions of pioneer life, and when so many held 
treasured memories of the Old Land. The Mechanics’ 
Institute was then in a flourishing condition, and furnished 
educational and recreational facilities now provided by 
schools, libraries and sporting clubs. The firemen’s organ- 








*The historical information in this chapter is based almost entirely 
upon innumerable contemporary descriptions appearing in the 
press, the individual notation of which would not only be 
difficult but of little value. 
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isations recall a time when fire-fighting was a public duty— 
not merely a department of civie government; while many 
of the popular entertainments were of a type which belongs 
to the past. But the differences are, after all, superficial, 
and the social life which flourished eighty years ago was 
basically the same as it is today. 

The lectures given from time to time at St. Lawrence 
Hall were in many instances arranged in courses under 
the auspices of the Toronto Mechanics’ Institute; a few 
were similarly conducted by the Ontario Literary Society. 
Many of the speakers were professors at the University. 
‘The subjects of the discourses included “The Education of 
Children”, “Electro-Biology”, “Insects, their Structure and 
Funetions”, “Sabbath Observance”, “The Ancient Hebrews 
as Promoters of the Arts and Sciences”, “Spiritualism”, 
“Homeopathy”, and “Phrenology”. A lecture upon “The 
Church of Rome, Fallible or Infallible” recalls a dispute 
which long raged bitterly in the field of controversial 
theology. In July, 1855, a noted statesman, Thomas D'Arcy 
McGee, gave two lectures—“Ireland as I found it in 1855”, 
and “Emigration as a Source of National Wealth”. A con- 
siderable number of lecturers spoke upon “Slavery”, a topic 
which was in the forefront owing to controversy which 
eventually led to the American Civil War. Great enthus- 
iasm was aroused, for example, by Elihu Burritt, “the 
learned blacksmith who’ could be silent in nineteen different 
languages”, whose remarks upon “A Plan of Brotherly Co- 
partnership of the North and South for the Peaceable Bx- 
tinction of Slavery” were greeted with warm applause. 
Another seasonable subject was “Woman and her Work”, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone lecturing twice in March, 1855, upon 
“Women’s Rights”, 

A popular adaptation of the lecture was the panorama 
or cyclorama, a large number of which were given in St. 
Lawrence Hall. Many of them were what would now be 
called travelogues, and were descriptive of Ireland, the 
Holy Land, the Great Lakes, the Thames, and kindred sub- 
jects; while others portrayed literary masterpieces such 
as Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Pilgrim's Progress, the 
latter holding the interest of excellent audiences for three 
weeks in the autumn of 1857. Reminiscent of the days of 
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St. LAWRENCE HALL IN 1863 
This notable building was erected in 1850. 
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FIREWORKS IN THE HORTICULTURAL (ALLAN) GARDENS, 
Civic Houmay, 1881 


The Horticultural Pavilion was one of the buildings which succeeded 
St. Lawrence Hall as a centre of social life, 
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the Indian Mutiny and the Crimean War are the numerous 
panoramic lectures which were delivered upon these sub- 
jects; while a similar representation of the American Civil 
War was shown for nearly three weeks in 1862. “King 
Solomon’s Temple” was the subject of an entertainment in 
1864, and other pictorial representations included La 
Prince’s Panopticon Exhibition, Dr. Kane’s Arctic Voyages, 
Brewer's Grand Mirror Panorama, P. T. Barnum’s Crystal 
Palace Illustrated, and Howarth and Rathwell’s Tableaux 
of the Holy Land. 

Public meetings were frequently held in St. Lawrence 
Hall. On July 8, 1851, the Anti-Clergy Reserve Association 
met there under the presidency of the Hon. Adam 
Fergusson, founder of the Scottish settlement at Fergus. 
When the meeting was called to order it was found that 
plenty of defenders of Reserves were in attendance, and 
consequently the motion denouncing the system and de- 
manding its immediate abolition met with great opposition. 
Finally an amendment carried, and the assemblage broke 
up in great confusion. Another political meeting upon a 
controversial subject which agitated the people of that day 
was held in March, 1852. Under the presidency of the 
Mayor the assembly was called to order to protest against 
the recent adoption of Free Trade as an English fiscal 
policy. Many of those present were of the opposite opinion, 
however, and the speakers aroused a warm debate. Among 
those who spoke were the Hon. William Cayley, George P. 
Ridout, M.P.P., Ogle R. Gowan and William Henry Boulton. 

A meeting of a more local nature occurred on November 
13, 1854. Mayor G. W. Allan presided, and the object w: 
“to adopt means to set a limit to our enormous taxation, 
and especially in view of the Esplanade expenditure”. The 
waterfront development of that day was rendered more 
necessary owing to the construction of the Grand Trunk 
Railway; and though it was a small affair in comparison 
with modern improvements, yet a considerable expenditure 
was essential to buy properties and control harbour facil- 
ities which might otherwise have fallen under the control of 
the Railway. 

On January 8, 1855, a capacity audience assembled to 
devise means to raise runds in aid of the widows and 
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orphans of those who had given their lives during the 
Eastern (Crimean) War, and to assist the wounded and 
disabled. The Hon. J. H. Cameron acted as chairman, 
almost all of the notable public men of Toronto and 
vicinity were in attendance, and ten of them addressed the 
assemblage. Another meeting had as its purpose the rais- 
ing of a memorial to the Duke of Wellington, but nothing 
was ever done. In May, 1855, the fourth anniversary meet- 
ing of the Anti-Slavery Society of Canada was held in the 
Hall, and, as usual, was largely attended. At meetings of 
societies of this nature arrangements were frequently made 
to hold bazaars, musicales and concerts to further the aims 
of the benevolent persons who composed their membership. 

While ballroom dancing has always been a popular 
amusement there were many people eighty years ago who 
strenuously objected to it; consequently balls were fre- 
quently replaced by soirées, promenades and—later—con- 
versaziones. Some of these entertainments combined 
dancing with more staid amusements, while on other oc- 
casions the dance was entirely supplanted. On January 8, 
1852, a “promenade concert” was held in aid of negro 
fugitive slaves from the United States. ‘The affair appears 
to have been in charge of women, among whom Mrs. 
Arnold, Mrs. Henning and Miss Macaulay were most 
prominent. ‘The press reported that “the Rev. S. R. Ward 
(coloured) delivered during the evening an address suit- 
able to the occasion”. The general course of the remainder 
of the evening may be gauged from the same account, which 
states that “coffee and other refreshments were served 
from 7 to 8 o’clock in the supper room, and during this time 
the splendid band of the 7ist Regiment played in the hall”. 
In May, 1856, Mrs. John Beverley Robinson, long well- 
known in the musical life of Toronto, gave a “soirée 
musicale” in St. Lawrence Hall in aid of the City Industrial 
Farm, and the affair was a great success. 

Most balls and soirées were, however, held under the 
auspices of the National Societies, the Fire Companies, the 
Regiments, or the chief lodges—Orangemen, Masons and 
Oddfellows. On February 22, 1856, a “Grand Orange 
Soirée” was given with the object of raising funds to pro- 
vide a new Orange Hall and library in Toronto. A large 
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number were present, and the Toronto Leader notes that, 
“taking all things into consideration, the meeting was the 
best of the kind ever held in the St. Lawrence Hall”. 
Another interesting soirée was that which took place on 
December 12, 1854, to commemorate the first anniversary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association; while on December 
31, 1857, the Loyal Orange Cadet Lodge, No. 7, crowded the 
Hall to dance the Old Year out and the New. Year in. 
Among the firemen’s organisations which held balls in the 
Hall were the Rescue, Deluge, Hook-and-Ladder, and Hose 
Companies. 

Among the more notable balls may be mentioned that 
given by the citizens on September 24, 1862, in honour of 
the Governor-General, Lord Monck, and Lady Monck. The 
committee in charge consisted of the Hon. J, B. Robinson, 
M.P.P., the Hon. John Ross, John Crawford, M.P.P., George 
Michie, Alderman J. E. Smith, John Bell, William Hender- 
son, Sheriff Jarvis, John Cameron, J. D. Merrick, Lewis 
Moffatt and George Anthony Barber. Included in the 
Governor-General’s party were his two daughters and Earl 
Mulgrave and his daughter, Lady Laura Phipps. Major- 
General Napier, Major Dillon, and most of the officers of 
the Garrison were present, while other prominent guests 
were the Hon. John Sandfield Macdonald and T. D'Arcy 
McGee. Over 350 people were in attendance, and the press 
reported that “the ball will long be remembered in Toronto 
as among the best the city has ever seen”. 

Another celebrated ball was held on the evening of 
October 15, 1851, in honour of the commencement of the 
construction of the Northern Railway. Her Excellency 
the Countess of Elgin, wife of the Governor-General, cut 
the first sod earlier in the day, and guests to the number of 
four hundred were present at the ball, among them the Hon. 
Francis Hincks and the Hon. John Ross. 

Toronto was once accustomed to have a Mayor's Ball. 
In 1857 Mayor Hutchinson, assisted by the patronesses— 
Mrs. J. B. Robinson, Mrs. Crooks and Mrs. Philpotts (for 
the Mayor was a bachelor), provided an evening’s dancing 
that was an immense success. He was complimented in the 
press by the comment: “We speak but the universal opinion 
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when we say that the Mayor's ball was the most successful 
ever given in Toronto.” 

‘The term “festival” was somewhat loosely used to denote 
a varied entertainment which generally included supper 
and dancing. In 1853, for example, a “festival ball” was 
held on May 24th to commemorate the Queen’s Birthday. 
‘This celebration was under the patronage of the National 
Societies of St. Patrick, St. Andrew and St. George, and 
the sun was streaming through the windows of the hall 
before the dance concluded. 

‘The Early Closing Association, consisting of most of the 
merchants of the city, held a festival on January 11, 1853. 
‘The Mayor acted as chairman, and five men delivered ad- 
dresses, after which those in attendance were no doubt 
well able to appreciate the supper and the dance which con- 
cluded the entertainment. Another festival of a similar 
nature was that held on January 29, 1852, when the Tor- 
onto and St. Lawrence Division of the Sons of Temperance 
congregated in large numbers in St. Lawrence Hall; while 
a militia festival under the presidency of Colonel, the Baron 
de Rottenburg was well attended on December 3, 1857, and 
added a considerable amount to the funds of the Military 
Asylum at Quebec. On January 25, 1859, a festival con- 
sisting of a supper and ball was given by the Burns Club 
to celebrate the centennial of Robert Burns. 

Among the public dinners held in St. Lawrence Hall one 
of the most important was that given by the Reformers on 
February 28, 1852, in honour of the Hon. Maleolm Cameron. 
Over 150 prominent members of the party attended, and 
eight columns of newspaper space were devoted to the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Charles Lindsey, son-in-law and biographer 
of William Lyon Mackenzie, was among those present. A 
similar complimentary banquet was tendered to Thomas 
D'Arcy MeGee, M.P.P., in 1859. Complimentary break- 
fasts were not unusual at that time, one being given to the 
Rev. Mr, Duff, well-known missionary, on April 12, 1854; a 
more famous missionary, the Rev. Joseph Evans, D.D., was 
similarly honoured on December 17, 1858, just prior to the 
journey of Evans and his colleagues to the wilds of British 
Columbia, then under Hudson’s Bay Company control. 

Upon some oceasions presentations were made at these 
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complimentary banquets. An event of considerable interest 
occurred on October 31, 1856, when the corporation of the 
city assembled at St. Lawrence Hall to do honour to Captain 
and Brevet-Major Frederick Wells, 1st Royal Regiment of 
Foot, who had just returned from the Crimea with a very 
distinguished record. He was presented with a sword of 
honour and a complimentary address. A few weeks later a 
ball was also held in honour of Major Wells and A. R. 
Dunn, V.C., 11th Hussars, who had displayed conspicuous 
gallantry in the same campaign. Perhaps a short digression 
will be pardoned to enable some further reference to this 
Toronto-born hero of the charges of Balaclava, the record 
of which is among the saddest but proudest memories of 
the British army. Dr. Henry Seadding tells much of interest 
in his account of Lieut. Dunn and his family, long important 
in the life of the city: 

“On the south side of the expansion of Queen Street, in 
front of Petersfield and a little beyond Peter Street, (which, 
as we have previously noticed, had its name from Peter 
Russell), was the abode of Mr. Dunn, long Receiver-Gen- 
eral of Upper Canada. It was (and is) a retired family 
house, almost hidden from the general view by_a grove of 
ornamental trees. A quiet-looking gate led into a straight 
drive up to the house, out of Queen Street. Of Mr. Dunn we 
have already discoursed, and of Mrs. Dunn, one of the 
graceful lady-chiefs in the high life of York in the olden 
time. In the house at which we now pause was born their 
famous son, Alexander Roberts Dunn, in 1838; who not only 
had the honour of sharing in the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava in 1854, now so renowned in history 
and song, but who, of all the six hundred there, won the 
highest meed of glory. 

“Six, feet three inches in stature, a most powerful and 
most skilful swordsman and a stranger to fear, Lieut. Dunn, 
instead of consulting his own safety in the midst of that 
frightful and untoward mélée, deliberately interposed for 
the protection of his comrades in arms. Old troops of the 
Eleventh Hussars long told with kindling eyes how the 
young Lieutenant, seeing Sergeant Bentley of his own regi- 
ment attacked from behind by two or three Russian lancers, 
rushed upon them single-handed, and cut them down; how 
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he saved the life of Sergeant Bond; how Private Levett 
owed his safety to the same friendly arm when assailed by 
Russian Hussars. Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean 
War, records that the Victoria Cross placed at the disposal 
of the Eleventh Hussars was unanimously awarded by 
them to Lieut. Dunn, the only cavalry officer who obtained 
the distinction. 

“To the enthusiasm inspired by his brilliant reputation 
was mainly due the speedy formation in Canada of the 
Hundredth Regiment, the Prince of Wales’ Royal Canadian 
Regiment, in 1857. Of this regiment, chiefly raised through 
his instrumentality, Mr. Dunn was gazetted the first major; 
and on the retirement of the Baron de Rottenburg from its 
command, he succeeded ag its Licutenant-Colonel. 

“In 1864 he was gazetted full Colonel: at the time he 
had barely completed his thirty-first year. Impatient of 
inactivity, he caused himself to be transferred to a com- 
mand in India, where he speedily attracted the notice of 
General Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala; and 
he accompanied that officer in the expedition against King 
Theodore of Abyssinia. While halting at Senafé in that 
country, he was accidentally killed by the sudden explosion 
of his rifle while out shooting deer.”* 

Presentations of another nature were made in St. 
Lawrence Hall from time to time, when the students of 
Upper Canada College, the Grammar School, and other 
public or private schools received awards in the Hall as a 
result of. proficiency in their examinations. 

While receptions to individuals were not uncommon in 
St. Lawrence Hall, there were very few official levees held 
there. When Sir “Edmund Head came to Toronto as 
Governor-General in 1855, however, he held his. first levee 
in the hall on November 19th, and the newspapers carried a 
complete list of the gentlemen who paid their respects to 
His Excellency. 

Bazaars to raise funds for religious, educational and 
charitable purposes were held from time to time, and fre- 
quently included a soirée or concert. In December, 1853, 
the erection of a church at the corner of Mutual and Queen 
Streets was furthered by a bazaar and soirée; while in 
SHenry Seadding: Toronto of Old. 1873. pp. 84: 
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December, 1861, a bazaar in aid of the establishment of a 
Female Industrial School was liberally patronised, and was 
followed a few weeks later by a banquet in behalf of the 
same institution. 

Educational exhibitions were to be found in St. 
Lawrence Hall on numerous occasions. The most frequent 
were those of the Toronto Horticultural Society, which 
usually held three exhibitions a year, In 1855 these took 
place in May, July and September. In April, 1854, pottery 
and earthenware received some attention when an Exhi- 
bition of Ceramic Art occupied the hall for three days. 
In 1861 there was presented for two weeks Thiobon's 
“Mechanical and Pictorial Royal Exhibition of Arts”. In 
1862 a large number of interested spectators were attracted 
by an exhibition of the handiwork of the New England 
glass-blowers, who occupied the Hall during the last three 
days of May. In striking contrast to these educational di 
plays was one of a distinctly novel character—“The Ex- 
hibition of Industrious Fleas”—which, needless to say, 
brought large crowds of people to St. Lawrence Hall during 
the week of September 5, 1859. This particular show must 
have been an old-timer, for an advertisement announcing 
its appearance in Toronto occurs in the Courier of Upper 
Canada of October 13, 1835. 

Another entertainment of a semi-educational nature was 
that presented in March, 1858, by “Kawshawgance and 
troupe”, illustrating the manners and customs of the Rocky 
Mountain Indians; while a performance by A. McKeown of 
Hamilton entitled “T'wa Hours in the Land o’ Cakes” was 
given twice in the winter of 1856-7. Mr. Maitland’s 
“Scottish Entertainment” may be presumed to have at- 
tracted much the same audience in March, 1857. 

Among performances somewhat less intellectual in ap- 
peal were those of magicians, midgets, monstrosities and 
minstrels who visited St. Lawrence Hall on numerous oc- 
casions. Macallister, “the great magician”, Signor Jerome 
Blitz, “the great Moravian Wizard”, Professor Jacobs, “the 
World Renowned Wizard”, and Professor Kergan, adver- 
tised as “the Great Wizard King and Ventriloquist”, were 
among those who drew a good-sized audience whenever 
they appeared. The Aztec Lilliputians, Maxima and 
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Bartola, were on exhibition during the week of August 4, 
1851; and “General” Tom Thumb held four of his periodic 





“réceptions” in October, 1861. Minstrel shows had a con- ‘i 

siderable following in Toronto, and among those who \ 

played at St. Lawrence Hall were Christy’s, Sharpley’s, ¥ 

Stanley's, Birch and Donniker’s, and Wood’s. t 
If any one type of entertainment might be taken as F 

typical of old St. Lawrence Hall perhaps it was the concerts 

and musicales which were so frequently held. As still holds 

true today, it appears to have been considered seventy-five q 

years ago that foreigners excelled in musical ability; and 

Germans and Italians were more often in the spotlight than 

other nationalities. Bands were more frequently seen in E 

parade and at balls than in concert activities. Regimental o 

bands were very popular at that.time, but there was also a 

Toronto Brass Band, for the benefit of which a concert and 1 

soirée was held on December 20, 1860, An interesting de- ‘ 


parture in a day of comparative seclusion of women must 
have been the Madden family brass band, “composed 
entirely of females”, which gave an entertainment on two 
i nights in October, 1854. 

Not infrequently concerts were held to raise funds for 
benevolent and charitable purposes, In June, 1851, the 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society arranged an entertainment in 
aid of destitute negro fugitives who had taken refuge in 
Canada. TYpical of a number of charitable efforts was 
that of the St. George's Society, which gave, on December 
10, 1857, a concert in aid of “the prevailing distress among 
emigrant Englishmen”. A fashionable benefit concert in 
1855 was given by Mr. Hayeraft, and the proceeds were 
devoted to “the widows and orphans of the heroes of 
Sebastopol”. Among those who assisted upon this occasion 
were Mrs. John Beverley Robinson and Messrs. Hayeraft, 
Griebel and Martin Lazare. 

The majority of the musicales displayed the talents of 
foreign artists, but there were many in which British 
musicians were featured, and others where the talent was 
entirely local. In 1851 the Queen’s Birthday was cele- 
brated by a concert under the direction of Principal Barron 
of Upper Canada College, and those who contributed 
towards the entertainment appear to have been largely, if 
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Grounds on July 29-81, 1874. Owing to the inquisitiveness of the 
inevitable small boy the grand display of fireworks took place un- 
expectedly and en masse several hours early! 
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QuzEN’s BirtHpay CELEBRATION, GovERNMENT House, 1854 
As the Crimean War was in progress at the time even the Turks were 

cheered! 
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is Harry Piper’s Zoo, which commenced about 1872. Among 
other locations it was for a time in the Crystal Palace, 
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‘The layout of the Zoo when it was on the site of the Royal York 
Hotel is here shown, 
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not entirely, students of the school, The concert was held 
on the evening of the 28rd of May, and as the clock struck 
twelve a curtain at the north end of the hall was drawn, 
displaying an illuminated crown and the letters V.R. above 
the words “God Save the Queen”. The whole assemblage 
joined in the National Anthem, after which a dance con- 
cluded the evening's entertainment. 

“An agreeable entertainment by native Indians” was 
given in December, 1856, when Mr. Ma-zaw-ke-yaw-se-gay 
and Mr, and Mrs. Mah-koonce appeared on two occasions. 
The lady was described on the programme as a “grand- 
daughter of the famous, brave and warlike, yet generous 
and hospitable Captain Brant”. In July, 1857, Emma 
Stanley, “vocalist and imitator”, in her “Seven Ages of 
Woman and Polymelos”, gave eight entertainments which 
drew crowded houses, In September of the same year the 
European and Anacreontic Society gave three excellent con- 
certs, Mrs, Macready, dramatic reader, followed with three 
evenings, and Mr. George Henry Russell’s concert took 
place on the 29th of the month. 

‘Typical of the enthusiasm aroused by Handel’s oratorios 
was the first public performance of The Messiah on De- 
cember 17, 1857. John Carter, organist and choirmaster of 
St. James’, was the conductor,.and the instrumentalists in- 
cluded Herr Griebel and Messrs. Noverre, Manle, Schmidt, 
Lazare and E. A. Hastings. Among the vocalists were 
Jacob Wright, S. Thompson, G. B. Wyllie, F. W. Barron, 
Charles Grasett and James Baxter. The concert was con- 
sidered a wonderful achievement, and the audience included 
Governor-General Sir Edmund Head. The performance was 
repeated in 1858, and in June of the same year Handel's 
Judas Maccabeus was given before a very large audience. 
The patrons of these concerts included almost all of the 
notable residents of the city. The band and chorus in the 
production contained some 200 performers, including 
twenty violins and a proportionate number of other instru- 
ments. A few of those who took part in this excellent per- 
formance were guest soloists, but the others were all citizens 
of Toronto. A new organ had been installed for the oc- 
casion, and so successful was the presentation that it was 
repeated twice during the month. 
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Apart from these oratorios of Handel it would appear 
that the most socially exclusive audiences attended the per- 
formances of foreign artists, a large number of whom 
visited Toronto. It is easy to visualise the appearance of 
King Street near the entrance of St. Lawrence Hall upon 
these occasions: the elaborate carriages with their well- 
groomed horses and coachmen, each one bringing its quota 
of beautiful ladies and handsome men in evening dress; the 
somewhat less aristocratic occupants of hired cabs, and 
their less pretentious drivers, (though the city hackmen 
showed their esprit de corps by holding a ball under the 

» patronage of His Worship the Mayor in 1867); and the 
uniformed doorkeepers, attendants and ushers busily but 
smoothly performing their duties with that polished 
etiquette and courtly ceremonial characteristic of the times. 
In July, 1851, Mlle. Teresa Parodi and Mlle. Amalia Patti 
gave a concert which was the first of its type in St. Lawrence 
Hall. Three months later, on October 21st, Jenny Lind, 
“the Swedish Nightingale”, made her first appearance in 
Toronto, and attracted a capacity audience of nearly 1,000 
people, all of whom paid at least $8 admission; and so many 
were disappointed in obtaining tickets that the concert was 
repeated the following evening. 

From contemporary records of the impression which she 
made upon her audience it would seem that Jenny Lind’s 
appearance in Toronto was the outstanding musical event of 
ageneration. A lady who was present at her concert wrote 
most enthusiastically of the famous cantatrice and her 
singing: 

“She is in my opinion quite an angelic creature. Her 
voice is exquisite. Every note clear, sweet and flute-like. 
Her Echo and Bird-songs are too fascinating. They are 
almost supernaturally sweet in some parts. She is not 
handsome, but the unaffected simplicity of her manner and 
the truthful expression of her countenance render her very 
attractive, and one cannot help respecting and even loving 
the lowly Swedish maiden who, unshaken in her high re- 
solves by the temptations of the world, has devoted un- 
ceasingly her splendid talent to the best and noblest pur- 
poses, and, having raised her parents to comfort and 
affluence, has, it is said, given nearly a million of money 
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to the establishment of free schools through her native land 
so that the poorest fisherman’s child may obtain an edu- 
cation in Sweden. . . . Her charities and her pure piety will 
be long remembered after the sweet voice has ceased to 
be heard on earth.”* 

In 1852 another celebrated cantatrice, Catharine Hayes, 
gave two most successful concerts on May 24th and 26th. 
She was assisted by Herr Griebel, violinist, Menzies, bari- 
tone, Kyle, the flautist, and Lavenu on the piano; while a 
month later the Germania Musical Society, assisted br 
Alfred Jaell, pianist, gave a musicale in St. Lawrence Hall. 
In November, 1853, Ole Bull, Amalia Patti and Maurice 
Strakosch drew a very large audience to a concert which 
was announced as Ole Bull’s farewell appearance; the other 
two artists, assisted by Teresa Parodi, Signor Giovanni 
and Leo Lardi, gave two operatic concerts in July, 1855, 
and the same performers were heard from time to time in 
later years. In 1860, however, Amalia Patti's sister, 
Adelina, who for forty years was to be known as one of the 
world’s foremost operatic singers, visited Toronto along 
with Amalia and her husband, Herr Strakosch, who was 
Adelina’s instructor and conductor. While describing the 
concert as a great success, and Adelina’s singing as pro- 
ductive of vociferous applause, a Toronto newspaper stated 
that it “would like to ask Herr Strakosch why, since Jenny 
Lind visited America, we get no new ballads in the con- 
cert room? Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town and Home, 
Sweet Home are very well, but ten years of perpetual 
repetition is rather too much. The charming Patti would 
raise a furore with some of the new English ballads 
judiciously selected”. Among other renowned soloists to 
appear at St. Lawrence Hall were Thalberg, pianist, Mme. 
Eliza Biscaccianti, and Mlle. Piccolomini, “the charming 
Italian singer”. 

‘The heyday of St. Lawrence Hall was the first ten 
years of its existence. After 1862 it was not as extensively 
used, though until the early seventies numerous entertain- 
ments were held there, By 1872 the meetings in the old 
hall had become infrequent owing to the erection of other 


















‘Mary Jarvis to Fanny Jarvis, October 29, 1851. See Alden Meredith: 
Mary's Rosedale and Gossip of Little York, 1928. p. 206. 
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buildings and the extension of the boundaries of the city 
westward and northward, which made the location less con- 
venient and attractive as a centre of social life. The varied 
performances which for a quarter of a century had char- 
acterised it were held elsewhere, and the famous hall grad- 
ually passed out of general use. The Albert Hall, Queen and 
Yonge Streets, was the chief successor for miscellaneous 
entertainments, and Shaftesbury Hall, in the Y.M.C.A, 
Building at Queen and James Streets, was the best lecture 
hall in the city in the late seventies. The Grand Opera 
House and the Royal Opera House provided stages and 
auditoria specially constructed for dramatic and operatic 
entertainment, and they remained unrivalled in this field 
until Massey Hall was opened in the early nineties. 
Musicales and balls for the socially élite were sometimes 
held in the Music Hall in the old Mechanics’ Institute Build- 
ing, Adelaide and Chureh Streets, and in the Horticultural 
Pavilion in the Allan Gardens. St. Lawrence Hall itself 
had dropped into the category of less important assembly 
rooms, along with the Agricultural Hall, the Masonic Hall, 
St. Andrew's Hall and the Canadian Institute. 

‘The old building was developed as a market centre in the 
carly years of the new century; and the famous hall itself 
was considerably used as an armouries by the York Rangers 
and other regiments, particularly during the Great War. 
In 1911 several thousand dollars was spent in its renovation, 
but, apart from a few meetings, its use was limited to the 
soldiery and, in recent years, as a hostel for unemployed— 
rather different from the activities which centred there 
three-quarters of a century ago. And so, like many another 
early Toronto building, St. Lawrence Hall, its glories de- 
parted, has now little but proud memories of the times 
when the socially and intellectually prominent continually 
passed through its portals. 































CHAPTER XXIV 


THE PAGEANT OF SoctaL LIFE 


IN Toronto’s early years the presence of government of- 
ficials, officers of the army and navy, and other “gentlemen” 
gave a higher tone to social life than was usually to be 
found anywhere else except at Kingston and Niagara. ‘The 
amusements of that day depended largely upon individual 
effort, or upon arrangements made by small groups of 
social equals. Life in York was much like that of an Eng- 
lish town of the period. Alexander Macdonell, Sheriff of 
the Home District, resided in the town in 1799, and de- 
seribes in his diary how the members of the official class 
spent their time. Office duties usually ended at 2 p.m., 
and dinner was served at 8 o'clock. From Joseph: Will- 
cocks’ diary we learn that an ordinary dinner included “a 
salmon, a fillet of veal, a pair of roast fowl and a bread 
pudding”; while on Christmas Day, 1800, a good old Eng- 
lish dinner of “soup, roast beef, boiled pork, a turkey, plumb 
pudding and minced pies” was served at the Willcocks 
home.? Class distinctions were very rigid in early days, 
and the fashionable society of York was restricted to a com- 
paratively small section of ‘the population. /The military 
and civilians alike were fond of horse-racing and field sports, 
fishing and sailing, football and cricket in summer, and of 
skating and carrioling in winter; while at all seasons danc- 
ing, chess, whist, wine and conversation served to while 
away the time. 

Mrs. Simeve gives some account of, these activities in 
her diary, While at Niagara she wrote: “We play at whist 
every evening. Colonel Simcoe is so occupied during the 
day with business that it is a relaxation. T have not lost 
one rubber since the 28th of November. We usually play 
four every evening.”* Two weeks later she notes: “Mrs. 


*Macdonell’s journal is printed in Middleton and Landon’s The Prov- 
“nce of Ontario, 1921. Vol. IL 


*The quotations are, respectively, from the entries of October 6, 1800, 
‘and December 25, 1800. ‘fhe diary is printed in Middleton and 
Landon, ibid, 

‘Diary of Mrs. John Graves Simeoe, December 31, 1792. 
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Macaulay gave me an account of a subscription ball she was 
at, which is to be held in the town of Niagara every fort- 
night during the winter. There were fourteen couples, a 
great display of gauze, feathers and velvet, the room lighted 
by wax candles, and there was a supper as well as tea.”* 
In 1796 she refers to a ball at her house where “we danced 
eighteen couple and sat down to supper seventy. It 
may be assumed that a similar social life flourished in York, 
especially after the seat of government was removed 
thither in 1796-97. Military bands supplied the musie at 
these official social functions, and at all fashionable balls or 
“assemblies” in the garrison towns full evening or military 
dress was worn. 

Some of the higher officials of the government had ex- 
tensive estates on the outskirts of York, where they carried 
on farming and experimented in the growth of cherries, 
melons and peaches, in addition to many typically Eng- 
lish vegetables and flowers which their gardeners produced. 
Their stables were noted for spirited horses, suitable for 
the pleasures of carrioling, the race-track and the hunt. A 
few of the wealthier inhabitants had yachts and were able 
to enjoy sailing on the Bay. Even in Indian days the 
peninsula (now the Island) was a resort for the purpose of 
regaining health; and, among the early citizens of York, 
a favourite ride or walk, 

‘The gentlemen of the town also engaged in field sports— 
hunting, fowling, hawking and fishing. Many a canoe 
might be seen on the Bay in the evening, its occupants intent 
upon the exciting sport of spearing fish by jack-light. In 
the winter of 1801 William Jarvis held a fox hunt on the 
ice of the Bay, and when the fox was unbagged, “the chase 
was followed by a number of gentlemen on horse-back, and 
a concourse of the beau monde of both sexes in carriole and 
sleigh”, 

Riding and carrioling were prominent in York during 
Simeoe’s régime. A letter written by Peter Russell to John 
McGill in December, 1796, expresses the hope “that the 
ladies may be able to enjoy the charming carrioling which 

id, Janvary 15, 1798. 

rune 4, 1796, 
‘Upper Canada Gazette, February 14, 1801, 
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you must have on your Bay, and up the Yonge Street Road, 
and to the Humber, and up the Don to Castle Frank, 
where an early dinner must be picturesque and delightful”.? 
There were picnics on the peninsula and along the Don and 
Humber, and dances for the social set at Castle Frank, 
Russell Abbey, or in the Government Buildings. 

From time to time notices appear in the Gazette con- 
cerning the York Assemblies, or dances. The first of these 
announcements is in the issue of December 8, 1798, and 
asks “the gentlemen of the town and the garrison” to meet 
at Miles’ Hotel to make arrangements for the winter and 
pay their subscription.’ It may be presumed that similar 
social events were held during previous winters, when York 
had no newspaper in which the announcement might be 
inserted. 

‘The earliest of these events of which we have an 
intimate account took place at Frank’s Hotel in 1814. The 
original manuscript of the arrangements informs us that 
“at a meeting of the gentlemen of York, subscribers to the 
assemblies, Stephen Jarvis and George Ridout, Esquires, 
were appointed managers for the season, the sum to be 
paid by each subseriber to be three pounds, Halifax cur- 
reney. . . . First, dance on St. Andrew’s night, dancing to 
begin at half-past eight o'clock”. The dresses worn by the 
ladies are called “chaste and elegant”; while a private 
letter gives us the interesting information that “one lady 
of great loveliness” wore black lace over an underskirt of 
crimson, with an artificial rose in her waist and hair A 
few prominent merchants usually joined the government 
officials and the officers of the garrison in these dances. 

Occasionally there would be a public holiday in York, 
and a special demonstration of loyalty sometimes occurred 
upon the receipt of war news from England. On August 
1, 1798, was fought the Battle of the Nile, but it was over 
five months later, on January 8, 1799, that the news reached 
York. A celebration was immediately planned, however, 
and took place the following day. It is said that William 
Willeocks was the only inhabitant who did not light up his 


“Quoted in Henry Scadding: Four Decades of York. 1884. p. 28. 

Upper Canada Gazette, December 8, 1798. 

"See John Ross Robertson: Landmarks of Toronto, 1894-1914, Vol. 1, 
p. 498. 
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home in honour of the occasion, so a mob led by one Thomas 
Smith smashed the windows of his house. 

On June 4th the King’s birthday was always celebrated. 
The Gazette of June 8, 1799, notes that the Queen’s Rangers 
fired three volleys, the militia assembled on the beach, and a 
Royal Salute of twenty-one guns was fired by the Royal 
Artillery; after which, “at night the Government Buildings 
were superbly illuminated, at which place His Honour the 
President gave a splendid ball and supper”.*® Another 
notable event occurred in 1803, when the Duke of Kent 
visited the little town, staying at Oakhill, the residence 
of General Aeneas Shaw, to whose daughter Sir Isaac Brock 
was later engaged. The Duke was entertained in the log 
cabin which preceded General Shaw's frame house. 

A social custom of the period was duelling, though death 
as a result was infrequent. The most notorious of York 
duels occurred on January 3, 1800, and though it was 
purposely passed over with little comment by the official 
government organ, the Gazette and Oracle, the Canada 
Constellation of Niagara, in announcing the death of At- 
torney-General John White, spared neither the participants 
nor society in general: 

“Died at York, on the 3rd instant, John White, E: 
Attorney-General of this Province. His death was oc- 
casioned by a wound he received in a duel fought the day 
before with John Small, Esq., Clerk of the Executive 
Council, by whom he was challenged. We have not been 
able to obtain the particulars of the cause of the dispute; 
but, be the origin what it may, we have to lament the 
toleration and prevalency of a custom falsely deemed 
honourable, or the criterion of true courage, innocency or 
guilt, a custom to gratify the passion of revenge in a single 
person, to the privation of the country and a family of an 
ornament of society, and support: an outrage on humanity 
that is too often procured by the meanly malicious, who have 
preferment in office or friendship in view, without merit to 
gain it, and stupidly lacquey from family to family, or from 
person to person, some wonderful suspicion, the suggestions 
of a soft head and evil heart; and it is truly unfortunate 
for Society that the evil they bring on others should pass 
‘Upper Canada Gazette, June 8, 1799. 
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by their heads to light on those the world could illy spare. 
We are unwilling to attribute to either the Attorney-General 
or Mr, Small any improprieties of their own, or to say on 
whom the blame lies; but of this we feel assured, that an 
explanation might easily have been brought about by per- 
sons near to them, and a valuable life preserved to us. ‘The 
loss is great; as a professional gentleman the Attorney- 
General was eminent, as a friend, sincere; and in whatever 
relation he stood was highly esteemed; an honest and up- 
right man, a friend to the poor, and dies universally 
lamented; and we here cannot refuse to mention, at the 
particular request of some who have experienced his good- 
ness, that he has refused taking fees, and discharged suits 
at law by recommending to the parties, and assisting them 
with friendly advice, to an amicable adjustment of their 
differences: and this is the man whom we have lost!" 

On the 20th of January Small was tried before Mr. 
Justice Aleock and a jury, but the verdict was “Not 
Guilty”. Mr. White's remains lie in St. James’ Cemetery, 
whence they were removed in 1871 when labourers dis- 
covered the original grave. 

After the War of 1812 the social life of the town grad- 
ually became more complex. In the eighteen-twenties, 
though the town was still a village in population, there oc- 
curred small agricultural fairs, and meetings and cele- 
brations of the National Societies, the Orangemen, and other 
lodges. In the same period the first fire company was 
organised, while the visits of cireuses, theatrical companies, 
and other itinerant exhibitions became quite common. 

It was nearly half a century after the arrival of the first 
settlers before commercialised theatrical exhibitions were 
to be found in Upper Canada. Writing in 1817 Robert 
Gourlay found that “the country is too young for regular 
theatric entertainments and those delicacies and refinements 
of luxury which are the usual attendants of wealth. Dissi- 
pation, with her fascinating train of expenses and vices, has 
made but little progress on the shores of the lakes". 
Among the earliest dramatic efforts were occasional plays 





*Ningara Canada Constellation, January 11, 1800, 
‘Robert Govrlay: A Statistical Account of Upper Canada. 1822, Vol 
I, p. 250, 
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produced by the officers of the garrisons at York, Kingston 
and Niagara; in these the female parts were usually taken 
by men. As a general rule only comedies were attempted, 
Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer being among the number. 
Mr. (later Sir) Allan MacNab was one of a number of 
amateur performers in York, and he acquitted himself so 
well that he was seriously advised to become a professional 
actor. 

Among other early inhabitants of York who were greatly 
interested in amateur dramatics were the members of the 
Baldwin and Sullivan families. During the Christmas 
holidays of 1824-5 a rather elaborate drama called The 
Revenge was presented in the Baldwin home, Spadina 
House, parts of the production having been written for the 
occasion by Robert Baldwin, later an important figure in 
political life. The parts were taken by “the juvenile part 
of the family”, and the entertainment included Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer, and an afterpiece of a type popular 
at the time—Bombastes Furioso.® 

The first theatrical performances by professionals were 
introduced by American companies in the early eighteen- 
twenties—possibly as early as 1820. Two plays were 
usually produced for one evening’s entertainment, a rather 
serious melodramatic performance being followed by a 
boisterous comedy, with perhaps a little vaudeville during 
the intermission. As was true also of many other pioneer 
activities, the first theatrical entertainments in Upper Can- 
ada usually took place in taverns. The first theatre in York 
was the ballroom of Frank’s Hotel, located in the rear of 
the establishment, which was on the north-west corner of 
Market Lane (Colborne Street) and West Market Square. 
There travelling companies of actors presented such plays 
as Pizarro; Barbarossa, or The Siege of Algiers; Ali Baba, 
or The Forty Thieves; The Lady of the Lake; and The Miller 
and His Men, A small stage, few dramatic effects, and little 
or no scenery were characteristic of this as of all other early 
theatres in Upper Canada. 

Concerning York’s first theatre Dr. Seadding gives some 








1280e J. E, Middleton: The Municipality of Toronto, A History. 1923. 
Vol. I, pp. 158-60, where a lengthy account’ of, the entertain- 
ment is quoted from the Powell Papers in the Toronto Public 
Library. 
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details of interest. The hotel was a white frame building, 
and when the ballroom was fitted up for dramatic purposes 
it was approached by a stairway from the outside: 

“Here companies performed under the management, at 
one time, of Mr. Archold; at another, of Mr. Talbot; at 
another, of Mr. Vaughan. The last-named manager, while 
professionally at York, lost a son by drowning in the Bay. 
We well remember the poignant distress of the father at the 
grave, and that his head was bound round on the occasion 
with a white bandage or napkin. Mrs. Talbot was a great 
favourite. She performed the part of Cora in Pizarro, 
and that of Little Pickle, in a comedy of that name, if our 
memory serves us... .. The body-guard of the Dey of 
Algiers, we remember, consisted of two men, who always 
came in with military precision just after the hero, and 
placed themselves in a formal manner at fixed distances be- 
hind him, like two sentries. They were, in fact, soldiers 
from the garrison, we think. All this appeared very 
effective, 

“The dramatic appliances and accessories at Frank's 
were of the humblest kind, The dimensions of the stage 
must have been very limited; the ceiling of the whole room, 
we know, was low. As for orchestra—in those days the 
principal instrumental artist of the town was Mr. Maxwell, 
who, well-remembered'for his quiet manner, for the shade 
over one eye in which was some defect, and for his homely 
skill on the violin, was generally to be seen and heard, often 
alone, but sometimes with an associate gr two, here, as at 
all other entertainments of importance,’ public or private. 
Nevertheless, at that period, to an unsophisticated yet active 
imagination innocent of acquaintance with more respectable 
arrangements, everything seemed charming; each scene, as 
the bell rang and the baize drew up, was invested with a 
magical glamour, similar in kind, if not equal in degree, to 
that which, in the days of our grandfathers, ere yet the 
modern passion for real knowledge had been awakened, 
fascinated the young Londoner at Drury Lane.” 

Phair’s Tavern on the west side of Market Square had 
assembly rooms similar to those at Frank's, and the fol- 
lowing advertisement describes in considerable detail the 


MHenry Scadding: Toronto of Old. 1878. pp. 110-11. 
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performance given by Talbot's Theatrical Troupe, aided by 
the York Band, in October, 1824: 

“Theatre York—This evening, October 7th, will be pre- 
sented at Mr. Phair’s assembly rooms Otway’s celebrated 
tragedy of Venice Preserved, or A Plot Discovered— 





Piere. Mr. Archold. 
Jaffre. Mr. Talbot. 
Priuli Mr. Gilbert. 
Duke. Mr. Trowbridge. 
Badamar. Mr. Da 

Renault Mr. Gilbert. 
Conspirators, 

Belvedera. Mrs. Talbot. 


After the tragedy the following songs: 
Comic Song—Cherry Cheek. 


Patty. Mr. Gilbert. 
Song. Mr. Davis. 
Comie Song Mr. Talbot. 


The whole to conclude with a laughable farce of Nature 
and Philosophy. 


Brother Philip. Mr. Archold. 
Ronaldo Mr. Gilbert. 
Couin, a youth who has 

never seen woman... Mrs. Talbot. 
Eliza Miss Allan. 
Gertrude Mrs. Archold. 


“On Friday evening will be presented the much-admired 
comedy of Animal Magnetism, with the laughable farce of 
The Irishman in London, together with a variety of comic 
songs, glees, etc., etc., as will appear in the bills. 

“N.B.—Mr. Archold, ever anxious to merit the esteem of 
his generous patrons, has, in addition to the entertainments 
hitherto afforded, engaged the York Band, which will 
attend each evening during his stay in York. Tickets to 
be had at the U. C. Gazette Office, at the bar of Mr. Phair’s 
Tavern, and at the Steam Boat Hotel. Boxes 2 
seats 2s, 6d. currency. Children half price. 
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will admit a gentleman and two ladies. Doors open at six 
o'clock and performance at seven precisely.”"* 

‘Two years later a similar travelling company advertised 
its performances to take place in the ballroom at the rear 
of Frank’s Hotel. ‘The press contained a news item about 
this company: 

“Mr. & Mrs. Judah, with a Corps Dramatique, have ar- 
rived in town, and on Thursday and Friday evenings gave 
entertainments at Frank’s, where they have fitted up a 
theatre. The estimation in which Mr. and Mrs. Judah 
were held in Montreal, and the liberal support they have 
met with in Kingston, will, we hope, entitle them to the 
patronage of the ladies and gentlemen of York. Mrs. 
Carres’ singing is of itself an inducement to visit the 
theatre, to the lovers of rational amusement, where they 
have no doubt they will find Mr. and Mrs. Judah and com- 
pany at home, happy and well prepared to receive: them.”** 

The advertisement of this company read: 

“Theatre—At Frank’s Ball Room Mr. Judah respect- 
fully informs the ladies and gentlemen of York and its 
vicinity that on this evening (Saturday), October 21st, 1826, 
will be performed, for the first time in York, Shakespeare's 
much-admired comedy of Catherine and Petrucl 
Taming of the Shrew, with the laughable farce of Fortune's 
Frolic, or A Ploughman Turned Lord. N.B—For par- 
ticulars see bills.”” 

York's next theatre, a frame building on the north side 
of Colborne Street, west of the Market, was a workshop the 
upper storey of which was altered in 1829 to suit the pur- 
pose of dramatic entertainment. A local amateur club pro- 
duced several plays there. This theatre was long re- 
membered by many people as the place where Charles 
French murdered a man named Nolan in the autumn of 
1829. French was an apprentice in William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie's printing office, and the Reform leader tried his best 
to secure a reprieve for him, but without success. ‘The 
murder and subsequent execution quickly wrote finis to the 
activities of the Colborne Street theatre. 











\sUpper Canada Gazette, October 7, 1824. 
18), B. Loyalist, October 21, 1826. 
“Ibid. 
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A few years later, in 1834, the old Wesleyan Chapel, on 
the site of the present head office of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, was converted into a place of amusement which 
for a time was known as the Theatre Royal. A Panorama 
of the Burning of Moscow was the first entertainment pre- 
sented in this theatre, which was operated by Waugh 
Brothers, proprietors of a confectionery store on King 
Street. Contemporary with the Theatre Royal was another 
place of amusement, a barn-like building on the north side of 
Front Street, east of Keating’s British Coffee House. This 
frame hall had no gallery, but accommodated some two or 
three hundred people. Candles provided the illumination, 
and the scenie effects were very crude, but the perform. 
ances, and particularly the acting of Mr. and Mrs. Thorne, 
were frequently very good. 

It is, of course, impossible to gauge the value of any 
entertainment from the producers’ announcements; nor cdn 
a press report of it always be accepted as unbiased criticism. 
The fact that most of the players were from the United 
States prejudiced the chances of a fair reception at the 
hands of a considerable number of people, among whom the 
editor of the British Colonist appears to have been one of 
the most pronounced in his views. With obvious dislike he 
records a visit to the second Theatre Royal in 1839, when 
“a party of strolling players from Yankee-land” were per- 
forming. He says that “the performance commenced with 
what was styled in the bills “The much-admired farce of 
Nature and Philosophy’, on the youth who never saw a wo- 
man. . . . Both the farce and the actors of it are altogether 
too contemptible for criticism”. A Scotch song was “brutal- 
ly murdered” by Mrs. Lennox. This was followed “by an 
attempt to act the opera of The Maid of Cashmere, and it 
was but an attempt. Miss Ince danced tolerably well, and 
that is all that can be said in favour of the performance. 
By this time our patience was quite exhausted; we left, and 
immediately set to write this notice, lest by delay we might 
so far forget what we had witnessed as to do injustice 
afterwards to any of the company by detracting from their 
dust merits as players. . ... There is no reason why such a 
miserable catchpenny as that at present in operation should 
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be tolerated. The municipal authorities should interfere 
and abate the nuisance”."* 

In spite of such scathing criticism, however, it is prob- 
able that this company was no worse than the average of the 
day; and no doubt many unprejudiced patrons enjoyed the 
entertainment provided. 

The first commercialised amusement to become available 
to all except the most remote settlers was the cireus. Ap- 
pearing first in the towns, they were soon stopping at 
taverns in every settled part of Upper Canada. The organ- 
isations were almost exclusively of American origin, and 
were advertised in the exaggerated style characteristic of 
all types of commercialised entertainment. 

As early as 1827 York had a resident circus under the 
management of Besnard and Black. This was held in the 
barn of De Forest’s Hotel on King Street, cast of Sher- 
bourne. There was no menagerie connected with it, the 
entertainment consisting of “riding and feats of horse- 
manship, trapeze and horizontal bar performances, and 
tricks of juggling”. Mrs. Besnard was the favourite of the 
circus-goers of that period, and her “tossing of balls and 
knives was one of the principal features of the show”.” 
From De Forest’s the Besnard circus ring was moved to 
George Garside’s Hotel on the west side of New (Jarvis) 
Street, near Duke; thence it was removed to Barney Roddy’s 
‘Tavern on the west side of Churely, just below King; and it 
finally was located on the south side of Wellington Street, a 
short distance west of Church. Here, enclosed by a high 
board fence, the circus was long operated by Besnard and 
was a well-patronised place of amusement. 

The earliest stopping-place in York for itinerant men- 
ageries was a large open space on the west side of Yonge 
Street north of Lot (Queen) Street. The Sun Tavern 
(Blliott’s) was located at the northwest corner of the inter- 
section, and to the northward of that building numerous 
menageries pitched their tents in the eighteen-twenties. In 
the days of waggon transport the travelling circus was a 
wonderful spectacle all along the route, and a short stop on 


28 The British Colonist, September 4, 1839. The second Theatre Royal 
‘was near the north-east corner of King and York Streets. 


Robertson, op. eit., Vol. I, p. 479. 
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the outskirts of a community was sufficient to refurbish the 
parade with considerable pageantry, which was the more 
appreciated in a day when a surfeit of entertainment had 
not rendered the populace blasé and ultra-sophisticated, 

In later years the old Fair Green near the Don became 
the favourite location for travelling shows, and P. T. 
Barnum’s announcement of his “Grand Colossal Museum 
and Menagerie” of 1852 is typical of the “ballyhoo” which 
everyone has seen on barns and fences for over a century. 
We will attempt to preserve as fas as possible the original 
form of the advertisement: 

“p, T. BARNUM’S 

GRAND COLOSSAL MUSEUM AND MENAGERIE. 

‘The largest travelling EXHIBITION in the World, being 
a combination of all the most popular and unexceptionable 
amusements of the age—enlarged and improved for the 
season of 1852. 

A TEAM OF 10 ELEPHANTS 

Will draw the Great Car of Juggernaut. 
A BABY ELEPHANT 
only one year old and but 8 feet high, will carry upon his 
back, around the interior of the immense Pavilion, the 
Lilliputian General Tom Thumb. The magnificent cortége 
comprises 110 horses and 90 men. The Pavilion of Exhibi- 
tion has been enlarged until it is capable of accommodating 
15,000 spectators at once. The collection of living Wild 
Beasts includes the most splendid specimens ever exhibited 
in America. Among many others will be found 
SIX BEAUTIFUL LIONS, 

Fresh from their native forests. 

A SACRED BURMESE BULL, 
from the Island of Ceylon, worshipped there by the Pagan 
Natives, and recently taken from an Idolatrous Temple. 

A monster WHITE OR POLAR BEAR! of prodigious 
size and ferocity. 

A magnificent ROYAL TIGRESS—the largest one ever 
captured alive. 

AN INFANTILE CAMEL—only six months of age, the 
first one ever born in America. 
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The DROVE OF ELEPHANTS were captured in the 
Jungle of Central-Ceylon by Messrs. S. B. June and Geo. 
Nutter, assisted by 260 natives, after a pursuit of three 
months and four days in the jungles. They were finally 
entrapped and secured in an Indian Kraal or Trap, of 
enormous dimensions and prodigious strength, where they 
were subdued. The calf elephant accompanies its dam, and 
was weaned on its passage from India. 

A NATIVE CEYLON CHIEF, of high caste in his own 
country, has charge of the elephants, having accompanied 
them from Ceylon.” 

But for fear these attractions should not prove suf- 
ficient, it was advertised in addition to the aforementioned 
wonders that “the real, genuine, original 

GEN. TOM THUMB 
is attached to this exhibition, and will appear, in all his 
performances, as given before the principal crowned heads 
of Europe, including Songs, Dances, Grecian Statues, and 
his admired personations of Napoleon and Frederick the 
Great. The Little General is twenty years of age, weighs 
only fifteen pounds, and is but twenty-eight inches high.” 

‘Then, besides all the foregoing attractions, there was 

“MR. NELLIS, 

the man without arms”, who executed his extraordinary 
teats of loading and firing a pistol with his toes; cut profile 
likenesses; shot at a mark with a bow and arrow; played 
upon the accordion and violoncello, ete. And in addition to 
all these marvels a fine military band performed the most 
popular airs of the day as the procession entered town, and 
also during the hours of exhibition. 

Finally, the charge for admission was “only 25 cents to 
the whole of this immense establishment, including General 
Tom Thumb, the entire collection of wild animals, wax 
statuary, Mr. Pierce's performances in the dens, the baby 
elephant, Mr. Nellis’ performances, ete., no extra charge 
under any pretence whatever, let the reports be what they 
may. Doors open from 1 to 4, and from 7 to 9 o'clock, 
pm." 

Dancing has long been pre-eminent among amusements, 
and the assemblies and balls of the society set of the capital 





**Ibid., Vol. 11, pp. 818-14. 
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have always been characterised by brilliancy. Among the 
most notable of such events was that which occurred on 
April 22, 1842, the second day of Governor-General Sir 
Charles Bagot’s visit to Toronto. ‘The occasion was cele- 
brated by a Grand Ball in Government House in honour of 
the distinguished visitor. A large Committee of Manage- 
ment, of which G. P. Ridout was Secretary, T. D. Harris 
‘Treasurer, and W. H. Boulton Master of Ceremonies, was in 
charge of the event, tickets for which were 30s. ($6.00) 
each. A press account of the ball noted that “towards 
9 o’clock the fashionable world stirred into busy motion, and 
the rolling of wheels was fast and furious as carriages 
in quick succession deposited their lovely freight at the 
entrance door of the Government House, Passing through 
the ante-room, which was ornamented with the choicest 
green-house plants, the visitors passed on to the spacious 
ballroom, where the Lady Mayoress, who did the honours 
of the Ball, received the respects of the company, who were 
presented as they arrived by the Master of Ceremonies, 
W. H. Boulton, Esq.” 

‘The arrangements for dancing were quite elaborate. In 
one room, “prettily ornamented to resemble a Turkish 
tent”, was stationed the Quadrille Band of the 43rd Light 
Infantry; in another were the Band and Bugles of the 93rd 
or Sutherland Highlanders, The Turkish room contained 
“repose-inviting couches” around the walls, and in the 
centre “a most luxurious looking ottoman—long festoons of 
verdant wreaths hung in graceful. sweeps, and, lighted by 
one handsome chandelier, the room was the beau-ideal of a 
temple prepared for Love and Beauty. The Ballroom was 
brilliantly lighted, and was decorated with gorgeous 
banners of the National Societies. On the walls were 
mirrors which “reflected many a lovely face radiant with 
hope”; and parallel with the Ballroom was the long 
picture gallery, an attractive promenade, ‘The grand draw- 
ing-room was “superbly furnished with Turkey carpets, 
richly wrought bergeres and ottomans, and a harp and 
piano gave promise that vocal music would add its zest to 
the pleasures of the everiing. Everywhere one went, taste 
and opulence displayed themselves in the arrangements.” 
‘At ten o’clock “the clang of steel without” armounced the 
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arrival of His Excellency, and, as the bands played the Na- 
tional Anthem, the Governor-General and his glittering 
staff entered, were received by the Lady Mayoress, and the 
ball commenced. Three quadruple sets of quadrilles in- 
augurated the program, and the scene was “as brilliant as 


beautiful women could render it”. 

The “whirling waltz” “and the ing galoppe” 
alternated with the graver quadrille during the evening. 
Those who did not dance visited the picture gallery, played 
cards, or merely watched the colourful scene, listening, 
perchance, to “the syren warblings which poured forth 
their melody in the drawing-room”. At intervals the ladies 
visited the refreshment room and were regaled by tea, ~ 
coffee and ices; while their more robust partners “rejoiced 
in the sterner luxuries of Roman punch and wine negus”. 

At one o’clock His Excellency led the Lady Mayoress to 
supper, which was served in four rooms upstairs; many, it 
is said, were forced to wait until “second table”. Every- 
thing that could please the palate was served—“even the 
fragrant and grateful pine apple, opportunely brought from 
more southern skies”; champagne of superior flavour 
was poured forth in abundance, and (needless to say) 
goblet after goblet was dfained in honour of the occasion. 
‘The guest of honour left after supper, but dancing continued 
until “the cock’s shrill clarion” bid the gay revel cease; 
“and just as the orient sky was becoming tinged with the 
golden hues of morning” the last of the dancers were home- 
ward bound. It was no exaggeration to say that “a more 
splendid and successful result never crowned the labours 
of a committee,—the judicious tact and complete finish of 
the thing, through all its appointments, reflect the greatest 
credit upon the taste and spirit of the gentlemen under 
whose able management the arrangements were matured 
and carried out.” ; 

Unfortunately we have no record of the ladies’ gowns, 
but it is stated that among the five hundred guests one might 
see “fifteen varieties of uniform”, of which that of the 
Governor-General, “a magnificent silver and blue dress”, 
and the uniforms of his Aides-de-Camp, which “dazzled the 
eye with the sheen of scarlet and gold, their coats being 
actually covered with the richest bullion lace”, were out- 
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standing for splendour and beauty. Take it for all in all, 
the oceasion “will long continue a vivid beacon and ‘the light 
of other days’.”* 
An early fancy dress ball of great interest 
scribed by Dr. Seadding: 

“Tt was in the assembly-room at Frank’s, dismantled of 
its theatrical furniture, that a celebrated fancy ball was 
given on the last day of the year 1827, conjointly by Mr. 
Galt, Commissioner of the Canada Company, and Lady Mary 
Willis, wife of Mr. Justice Willis. On that occasion the 
general interests of the Company were to some extent 
studied in the ornamentation of the room, its floor being 

“decorated with an immense representation, in chalks or 
water-colour, of the arms of the association. The sup- 
porters of the shield were of colossal dimensions: two lions 
rampant, bearing flags turning opposite ways: below, on the 
riband, in characters proportionably large, was the motto 
of the Company, Non mutat genus solum. The sides and 
ceiling of the room, with the passage leading from the 
front door to it, were covered throughout with branchlets 
of the hemlock-spruce: nestling in the greenery of this 
perfect bower were innumerable little coloured lamps, each 
containing a floating light. 

“Here, for once, the potent, grave and reverend signiors 
of York, along with their sons and daughters, indulged in a 
little insanity. Lady Mary Willis appeared as Mary, Queen 
of Scots; the Judge himself, during a part of the evening, 
was in the costume of a gay old lady, the Countess of 
Desmond, aged one hundred years; Miss Willis, the clever 
amateur equestrienne, was Folly, with cap and bells; Dr. 
W. W. Baldwin was a Roman senator; his two sons, William 
and St. George, were the Dioscuri, Fratres Helenae, lucida 
Sidera; his nephew, Augustus Sullivan, was Puss-in-Boots; 
Dr. Grant Powell was Dr. Pangloss; Mr. Kerr, a real 
Otchipway chief, at the time a member of the Legislature, 
made a magnificent Kentucky backwoodsman, named and 
entitled Captain Jebediah Skinner. Mr. Gregg, of the 
Commissariat, was Othello. The Kentuckian (Kerr) pro- 
™The quotations are from the most interesting account of the event 


appearing in the Toronto Commercial Herald, as reprinted & 
few days later by the Hzaminer of April 27, 1842. 
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fessing to be struck with the many fine points of the Moor, 
as regarded from his point of view, persisted, throughout 
the evening, in exhibiting an inclination to purchase—an 
idea naturally much resented by Othello. Col. Givins, his son 
Adolphus, Raymond Baby, and others, were Indian chiefs 
of different tribes, who more than once indulged in the war- 
dance. Mr, Buchanan, son of the British Consul at New 
York, was Darnley; Mr. Thomson, of the Canada Company's 
office, was Rizzio; Mr. G. A. Barber was a wounded sailor 
recently from Navarino (that untoward event had lately 
taken place); his arm was in a sling; he had suffered in 
reality a multilation of the right hand by an explosion of 
gun-powder on the preceding 5th of November.” 

People frequently travelled long distances to be present 
at the social gatherings of the élite. Mrs. Anna Jameson 
wrote on May 20, 1837: “Last night a ball at the govern- 
ment-house, to which people came from a distance of fifty— 
a hundred—two hundred miles—which is nothing to 
signify here. There were very pretty girls, and very nice 
dancing”. The wealthier classes usually insisted on the 
best of music at their assemblies, and if the Paul White- 
man or Vincent Lopez of the day was not available the 
deficiency was quickly noticed; Mrs. Jameson, for example, 
referring to the same ball, observed that “we had all too 
much reason to lament the loss of the band of the 66th 
Regiment, which left us a few weeks ago—to my sorrow”.*" 

Tt was not easy to be up-to-the-minute in dance steps 
when square and fancy dancing was in vogue. Quadrilles 
and schottisches were usual at the fashionable balls at Gov- 
ernment House on such occasions as the opening of legis- 
lature; while dancing schools endeavoured in addition to 
insure proficiency in “Zodiac’s New Pantomime, Scotch 
Sling, Children’s Hornpipes, the 6th and 4th Hanoverian 
Waltzes, De la Cour Minuet walked in six corners, and 
Country Dances”.** 

‘There were numerous benevolent people in York, and 
their activities did much to alleviate the suffering and 
distress of immigrants. At the annual meeting of the 


"Seadding: Toronto of Old, pp. 111-12. 
*Anna Jameson: Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 











1838. Vol. I, p. 292. 
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Stranger’s Friend Society held at De Forest’s Hotel on 
November 30, 1822, it was reported that over £110 had been 
expended in relief of the destitute and sick. It was recog- 
nised that “the great expense attending the passage of 
emigrants and their families up the St. Lawrence frequently 
exhausts their means, depresses their spirits, and, added to 
the great fatigue of the journey and the exposure of the 
weather, produces sickness among them ere they reach 
York”; and to these, and others who needed provisions until 
their crops were harvested, the aid of the Society was most 
welcome. James Fitzgibbon, the secretary, reported that 
7,898 rations had been distributed and 215 families relieved 
during the year.” In 1829 the same organisation was 
known as the Society for the Relief Of the Sick and 
Destitute; while three years later the York Emigrant Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Licutenant-Governor, was assist- 
ing the Society in facilitating the settlement or employment 
of the large numbers who were then entering Upper Canada. 

The first charitable bazaar in York occurred on Sep- 
tember 2, 1832, in the commissariat storehouse near the foot 
of John Street, The interior of the building was gaily 
decorated with fiags for the event, which was to provide 
funds for the relief of distress caused by the recent great 
cholera epidemic. The bazaar was under the patronage of 
Lady Colborne, and a piece of music called Raven Plume 
was written for the occasion by James M. Cawdell, dedi- 
cated to Miss Mary Powell, and sung by J. E. Goodson. A 
contemporary publication noted that “all the fashionable 
and well-disposed attended; the band of the gallant 79th 
played; at each table stood a lady; and in a very short time 
all the articles were sold to gentlemen who will keep as the 
apple of their eye the things made and presented by such 
hands. The sum collected was three hundred and eleven 
pounds.”2" 

‘The fashionable caterer for such social events was an 
Italian, Franco Rossi, the first “scientific confectioner” in 
York. Dr. Scadding describes his shop as “ever fragrant 
and ambrosial. In his specialties he was a superior work- 
man. From him were procured the fashionable bridecakes 
“Upper Canada Gazette, December 12, 1822. 

*Sibbald’s Canadian Magazine, January, 1833. 
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of the day; as also the noyeau, parfait-amour, and other 
liqueurs set out for visitors on New Year’s Day. Rossi 
was the first to import hither good objects of art: fine copies 
of the Laocoon, the Apollo Belvidere, the Perseus of Canova, 
with other classjéal groups and figures sculptured in 
Florentine alabaster, were disseminated by him in the 
community”.?* 

Rossi’s emporium of the artistic and delicious was 
located on the south side of King Street to the east of Bay 
Street, and is the afiche visited in 1882 by Thomas Hamil- 
ton, who was thereby reminded of Grange’s—presumably a 
fashionable resort in London: 

“In passing through the streets I was rather surprised 
to observe an afiche intimating that ice-creams were to be 
had within. The weather being hot I entered, and found 
the master of the establishment to be an Italian. I never 
ate better ices at Grange’s.”?* 

A place of entertainment of another variety was 
Hamilton’s White Swan Inn, on Front Street East. An 
early Natural History Museum drew numerous persons to 
the hostelry, and Dr. Scadding outlines its rise and fall: 

“The corner we approach after passing the Market 
Square was occupied by an inn with a sign-board sustained 
on a high post inserted at the outer edge of the footpath, 
in country roadside fashion. This was Hamilton’s, or the 
White Swan. It was here, we believe, or in an adjoining 
house, that a travelling citizen of the United States, in 
possession of a collection of stuffed birds and similar 
objects, endeavoured at an early period to establish a kind 
of Natural History Museum. To the collection here was 
once rashly added figures in wax of General Jackson and 
some other United States notabilities, all in grand costume. 
Several of these were one night abstracted from the 
Museum by some over-patriotie youths, and suspended by 
the neck from the limbs of one of the large trees that over- 
looked the harbour.”* 

Of a similar nature was a travelling museum which 














2'Seadding, Toronto of Old, pp. 94-5. 

Thomas, Hamilton: Men and Manners in Amerien, 1838, Vol. 1h 
‘ps 835. 

2Seadding: Toronto of Old, p. 49. Charles Fothergill once received a 
igrant of land in support of a projected museum in York, 
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visited York in 1826, stopping for a few days at Frank’s 
Hotel: 

“New Museum—Just arrived from the Southard, a new, 
curious and pleasing collection of wax figures, large as life, 
consisting of some of the most extraordinary characters the 
world has produced for centuries; among which are Duncan 
Bradley, the Yorkshire Giant, eight feet seven inches high, 
and well proportioned; Mr. Daniel Lambert, who weighed 
789 Ibs., 10 feet four inches round the body, three feet one 
inch round the leg, etc., who lately died in London. Also 
natural and artificial curiosities, paintings, electricity, etc., 
ete. Good music on different organs, tambourine, ‘etc, 
N.B.—The above may be seen at C. Frank’s in York, on the 
Market Square, every day from nine o’clock a.m. till nine 
p.m, during its stay in town. Admittance is 3d. Small 
children half price. York, August 19th, 1826. 

Somewhat more pretentious than these forerunners of 
the Royal Ontario Museum were the works produced by the 
York Artists and Amateur Association, described as fol- 
lows by Dr. Seadding in his outline of the beginnings of 
artistic endeavour in the town: 

“Looking up Parliament Street we are reminded that a 
few yards westward from where Duke Street enters it lived 
at an early period Mr. Richard Coates, an estimable and 
ingenious man, whose name is associated in our memory 
with the carly dawn of the fine arts in York. Mr. Coates, 
in a self-taught way, executed, not unsuccessfully, portraits 
in oil of some of our ancient worthies. Among things of a 
general or historical character, he painted also for David 
Willson, the founder of the Children of Peace, the symbolical 
decorations of the interior of the Temple at Sharon. He 
cultivated music likewise, vocal and instrumental; he built 
an organ of some pretensions in his own house, on which he 
performed; he built another for David Willson, at Sharon. 
Mr. Coates constructed besides, in the yard of his house, an 
clegantly-finished little pleasure yacht of about nine tons 
burden, 

“This passing reference to infant Art in York recalls 
again the name of Mr. John Craig, who has before been 
mentioned in our account of the interior of one of the many 
%U. E. Loyalist, August 19, 1826, 
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successive St. Jameses. Although Mr. Craig did not him- 
self profess to go beyond his sphere as a decorative and 
heraldic painter, the spirit that animated him really tended 
to foster in the community a taste for art in a wider sense. 

“Mr. Charles Daly, also, as a skilful teacher of drawing 
in water-colours and introducer of superior specimens, did 
much to encourage art at an early date. In 1884 we find 
Mr. Daly promoting an Exhibition of Paintings by the York 
Artists and Amateur Association, and acting as Honorary 
Secretary when the Exhibition for the year took place. Mr. 
James Hamilton, a teller in the bank, produced, too, some 
noticeable landscapes in oil. 

“As an auxiliary in the cause, and one regardful of the 
wants of artists at an early period, we name, likewise, 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton; who, in addition to supplying 
materials in the form of pigments and prepared colours, 
contributed to the tasteful setting off of the productions of 
pencil and brush by furnishing them with frames artistically 
carved and gilt. 

“Out of the small beginnings and rudiments of art at 
York, one artist of a genuine stamp was, in the lapse of a 
few years, developed—Mr. Paul Kane; who, after studying 
in the schools of Burope, returned to Canada and made the 
illustration of Indian character and life his specialty. By 
talent exhibited in this class of picforial delineation he 
acquired a distinguished reputation throughout the North 
American continent; and by his volume of beautifully illus- 
trated travels, published in London, and entitled Wander- 
ings of an Artist Among the Indians of North America, he 
obtained for himself a recognised place in the literature of 
British Art” 

Paul Kane spent his boyhood in York, and, though at 
much later periods it was possible to catch pike, bass and 
an odd maskinonge off the wharves, the days he recalled 
when he had seen “as many as 100 light-jacks gliding about 
the Bay of Toronto”®? were not to be repeated, for fish- 
spearing from birch canoes was characteristic only of the 
pioneer period. In the eighteen-thirties Kane was following 
ageadding: Toronto of Old, pp. 202-8. 


"Paul Kane: Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of North 
America; 1859. p. 82. 
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the business of “Coach, Sign and House Painter” at 158 
King Street. His father was a soldier who kept store on 
the west side of Yonge Street between King and Adelaide, 
His sign, “Kane, Spirit Store”, was for some years familiar 
in that locality. 

The private diversions of citizens varied with their 
wealth, inclinations and capabili Formal calls (leaving 
cards, of course,) were as fashionable then as in more 
recent times, It was a time when many people participated 
in the aristocratic sport of riding horseback, while picnics, 
boating, sleighing and skating were enjoyed in season. 
Among the socially select Family Compact set “there were 
dinners given by Sir John Colborne and other prominent 
people. There were ‘Readings’, ‘Musicales’, and private 
theatricals at Hazelburn, 8. P. Jarvis’ house; and at the 
close of the season the more elaborate and unique event of 
the Fancy Dress Ball given by the Sheriff and Mrs. Jarvis 
at Rosedale”.* In less exelusive circles there were less 
elaborate “parties”, but at the lower end of the social order, 
among the poverty-stricken, there was but little to divert 
the mind from life's cares except the crude and demoralising 
pleasures of tavern and saloon and their usual accompani- 
ments—brawling, cock- and dog-fighting, gambling and 
prostitution. 

‘Travellers visiting Toronto at this time—just after the 
creation of the city—were not favourably impressed with 
the facilities for social intercourse and cultural advance- 
ment. In 1837 Mrs. Anna Jameson found that there was a 
commercial news-room, but that this was “absolutely the 
only place of assembly or amusement, except the taverns 
and low drinking-houses. An attempt has been made to 
found a Mechanics’ Institute and a literary club; but as yet 
they create little interest, and are very ill supported”. 
Four years later Sir Richard Bonnyeastle was in Toronto 
and learned that there had been “various attempts to get 
up respectable races, to establish a theatre and a winter 
assembly for dancing”, but without much success; he also 
states that a national Literary and Philosophical Society 
was organised with difficulty, but lasted only about a year." 
SA. Meredith: Mary’s Rosedale and Gossip of Little York. pp. 155-6. 


s4Jameson, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 273-4, 
‘Sir Richard Bonnycastle: The Canadas im 1841. 1842. Vol. I, p. 168. 
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While learned societies received but scant support, the 
advancement of music was no greater. In 1837 Mrs. 
Jameson found that Archdeacon Strachan was collecting 
subscriptions to provide a £1,000 organ for St. James’ 
Church in Toronto, and that “an intelligent musician” had 
trained a good choir; but she learned that the conductor had 
received so little encouragement “that he is at this moment 
preparing to go to the’ United States”. 

“Respectable races” had, in spite of Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle's comment, been held in York from very early times, 
though the Turf Club dates only from 1837. The gentlemen 
of the town and garrison formed steeplechase and other 
semi-private racing clubs, and had a race-course, previous to 
the War of 1812, at the commencement of the peninsula 
leading to what is now the island. This was a straight track, 
and its location was chosen largely because the peninsula 
was a popular resort for those who enjoyed the pleasures 
of walking, riding and driving; particularly did the mili 
tary engage in these pursuits so characteristic of English 
watering-places. The importance attached both to the race- 
course and the other facilities for pleasure on the peninsula 
may be seen from the attempt to build by private sub- 
scription in 1822-23 two bridges over the Great and Little 
Don. Though these causeways were partially constructed, 
there was not money enough to complete them until 1835, 
and then only with the aid of a subsidy from the military 
chest, made available through the interest of Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir John Colborne. Their opening was an oc- 
casion of gratulation no less than that in modern Ontario 
when a stretch of paved highway is officially inaugurated; 
but in this instance the old-world pomp and ceremonial was 
reminiscent of a lord mayor's installation. 

In September, 1887, there were three days of racing at 
Runnymede, “Mr. Scarlett’s Simcoe Chase Course”, in the 
Humber Valley. This meet probably inaugurated formal 
racing in Toronto, the Upper Canada Turf Club having just 
previously been organised as a result of interest aroused 
in military races on the Garrison Common. In the early 
forties another track was in operation on the Boulton pro- 
perty in the rear of The Grange, to be followed by Mait- 
sJameson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 274. 
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land’s track east of the Don, and Gates’ near the corner of 

Danforth and Broadview. Several other race-courses were 

constructed in the late fifties, and from time to time in after 
years. 

Tandem and carriole clubs were other organisations de- 
pendent upon horses, the membership of these societies 
being largely restricted to officers. The Toronto Tandem 
Club was organised in the winter of 1839-40, and the 
activities included weekly drives in sleighs and cutters to 
the Peacock Inn or some other favourite resort, where gay 
dinners not infrequently drew forth poetical effusions from 
the more gifted members. Concerning winter sleighing 
parties Mrs, Anna Jameson wrote: 

“I stood at my window today, watching the sleighs as 
they glided past. They are of all shapes and sizes. A few 
of the carriage sleighs are well-appointed and handsome, 
‘The market sleighs are often two or three boards nailed to- 
gether in form of a wooden box upon runners; some straw 
and a buffalo skin serve for the seat; barrels of flour and 
baskets of eggs fill up the empty space. Others are like 
cars, and others called cutters are mounted upon high 
runners like sleigh phactons. These are sported by the 
young men and officers of the garrison, and require no 
inconsiderable skill in driving, as I am assured that they 
overturn in the snow not,above once in a quarter of an hour, 
and no harm and much mirth ensues. But the wood sleighs 

: are my delight; a large platform of boards is raised upon 
runners, with a few upright poles held together at top by a 
rope; the logs of oak, pine and maple are then heaped up 
to the height of six or seven feet. On the summit lie a 

i couple of deer frozen stiff, their huge antlers projecting in 

a most picturesque fashion, and on these, again, a man is 

seated with a blanket round him, his furred cap drawn 
down upon his ears, and his scarlet woollen comforter form- 
ing a fine bit of colour. He guides with a pole his two 
patient oxen, the clouds of vapor curling from their nostrils 
into the keen frosty air.” 

During the same period many: another sport saw its 
inception in Toronto. Though the first Curling Club was 


*Anna Jameson: Sketches in Canada and Rambles among the Red 
‘Men. 1889. 1852 Edition, p. 7. 
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not organised until the winter of 1836-37, the Scottish in- 
habitants of the district were playing “the roarin’ game” 
on the Don River at least as early as 1829, and matches be- 
tween the curlers of Toronto and those of Scarborough 
‘Township were being held in the thirties, In later years it 
was customary for devotees of the besom and stane to keep 
the snow off sections of ice between the wharves in the Bay; 
while other groups were curling on Grenadier Pond and the 
Humber River. Annual bonspiels which drew curlers from 
all parts of the province were long notable events; but 
of famous teams none could approach the Toronto Red 
Jackets, who won seventy-five successive matches against 
picked teams before suffering their first defeat. 

Cricket developed in York in the early thirties as a re- 
sult of the enthusiasm of G. A. Barber, one of the first 
masters at Upper Canada College. In 1834 the Toronto 
cricketers defeated Guelph in a match played at Hamilton, 
each team having to make an all-day journey to and from 
the match, In September, 1840, a remarkable hoax on 
someone's part led to the unexpected arrival in Toronto of 
a team of New York cricketers. The ensuing match was, 
however, the forerunner of others with several American 
cities. Many of those who played cricket were also 
enthusiastic lawn bowlers, the green being located near the 
Caer Howell grounds just west of University Avenue. 

Baseball, developing in the United States in the late 
forties, reached Canada some ten or fifteen years later. 
Just as, in the opinion of many, cricket and lacrosse were 
“gentlemen's games” (“A cricketer”, says the Patriot, “as 
a matter of course detests democracy”), so baseball, like 
football, was early relegated to the “rude mechanicals”. In 
the seventies and eighties, however, baseball became more 
and more popular, though the element of professionalism 
which gradually entered the sport was objectionable to 
many. 

Lacrosse, however, was not an important pioneer sport. 
The Indian game, called baggatiway, was played with a 
deerskin ball filled with hair, and the goal posts were fre- 
quently a mile apart. Adapted for Canadian athletes in 
Montreal at the middle of the century, the game was first 


8The Patriot, July 15, 1836. 
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played in Toronto in the sixties. Hockey, the winter 
counterpart of lacrosse, developed from “shinny” many 
years later. 

From the earliest years of the town the officers of the 
Garrison enjoyed sailing on the Bay, and as time passed, the 
birch canoe and bateau, early used in spearing fish by jack- 
light, were superseded by sailing yachts. In the thirties 
and forties sailing races, in which yachtsmen from Cobourg, 
Hamilton and other towns participated, were occasionally 
held, most of the boats being owned by retired naval of- 
ficers or other gentlemen. In later years the regattas along 
the waterfront were of a more elaborate nature, and were 
accompanied by fashionable balls and other select social 
activities. 

Rowing was early popular in Toronto, but even as late as 
1870 there were no oarsmen in America who could compete 
with the best English scullers, Born in 1855, Ned Hanlan, 
son of a hotel-keeper on the Island, was rowing in the 
early 70's, champion of Ontario in 1876, and defeated all- 
comers everywhere until 1884, when his supremacy was 
ended. He usually won with ease, sometimes, like the 
modern Bob Pearce, making his opponents look foolish.” 
The Tinning brothers, Richard, John and Thomas, attained 
as oarsmen something more than local fame about twenty 
years earlier. In 1858 they were members of a crew which 
defeated Chicago for “the championship of the Lakes” and 
a purse of $2,000. 

The city of Toronto of the late eighteen-forties was just 
commencing to lose the charneteristies of a town. Public 
amusements at that time; still comparatively few. The 
members of the Mechanics” Institute might read books or 
papers by gas light at their club rooms, and William Wake- 
field’s auction room was a favourite evening resort for many 
because of the entertainment and humour provided. Stock 
companies in primitivé theatres were attractive to some 
people, while itinerant circuses and other shows visited the 
town from time to time. L. J. Privat’s horse-boat trans- 
ported picnigyparties to the island (then a peninsula), but, 
apart fom Privat’s Hotel, on the site of the present Eastern 


*An outline of Hanlan’s chief contests may be found i 
op. eit, Vol. I, pp. 311-12, 
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Cricket MATCH AT ToRONTO, SEPTEMBER 2ND AND 8RD, 1872 

The Cricket Grounds were situated just south of College Street, west 

of University Avenue, This match was between “twelve of the 
Gentlemen of England and twenty-two of the Toronto Club”. 








Tepreduced by Oourlery of the Maple Laat Gardens, In. 
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PROFESSIONAL HockEY—CHicaco BLACK HAWKS Vs. 
ToRoNTo MAPLE LEAFS 
13,500 fans at the Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, November 12, 1931. 
Modern professional sports provide “thrills” equal to. Spanish bull 
‘ights--and in other respects, too, they have much in common, 
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Gap, the island contained only two or three fishermen’s 
huts at the West Point. C. C. Taylor recalled that a 
favourite place for a swim was off Rees’ Wharf, nearly op- 
posite the Parliament Buildings, and at other quiet spots 
along the shore of the Bay: 

“Here, on a fine summer's morning, many of the leading 
merchants and clerks from King Street might be seen in- 
dulging in the healthy exercise. The only restriction was 
as to time, there being none as to dress. No person was 
allowed to bathe after seven o'clock, before which time it 
was perfectly legal. By those of us who had been accustom- 
ed to ‘disport beneath the crested wave’ on the Atlantic 
Coast, in puris naturalibus, the privilege was highly ap- 
preciated and enjoyed, 

“One morning the writer chose a spot in front of the 
Commissariat Depot, which was always guarded by a 
sentry, who, with fixed bayonet, ‘walked his lonely round’ in 
front of his box. These sentries appeared to be author- 
ised to enforce the rule as to time. Not knowing it was past 
seven o’clock I had quite prepared for a dip when the sentry 
advanced a few paces and, in a very decided tone, said if I 
went into the water he ‘would do his duty’. Not liking the 
look of the cold steel, and thinking that in this case dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour, I quickly dressed and, 
apologising for having mistaken the hour, beat a retreat.” 

As early as 1812, it may be éxplained, the Magistrates 
forbade bathing in front of the town between sunrise and 
sunset. Ariother favourite “swimmin’ hole” was that 














section of the: beach south of Sir Richard Bonnycastle’s 


residence, near the south-west“corner of Front and Peter 
Streets. The boys of Upper Canada College were frequently 
to be found swimming there in the eighteen-forties, When 
the Bay was unsuitable because of cold weather those who 
wished might patronise the Royal Baths of Angus Blue. 
This popular resort was located on King Street, west of 
Lamb’s Hotel, and extended to the rear of a small frame 
building where the keeper lived. The Examiner in 1844 
contained the announcement that “the baths (opposite 
Stone’s Hotel), King Street, for ladies and gentlemen, are 
now open. Hot and cold baths can be had at all hours from 


*C, C. Taylor: Toronto Called Back. 1886. p. 77. 
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6 am. to 10 pm. Entrance for ladies on King Street. 
Entrance for gentlemen on the lane leading to the Racquet 
court.”*' Baths were not, however, the commonplace institu- 
tion which they have become since the great development 
of plumbing accessories, for the first bathtub in Canada 
is said to have been that installed in a Toronto. home in 
1844, 

At all seasons, but especially on Saturday nights, when 
those most closely associated could conveniently be present, 
fires could be depended upon to provide some excitement, 
particularly for the volunteer Fire Brigade, and for the 
carters racing with puncheons of water to secure the prizes 
for early arrival. Perhaps, too, one might have his like- 
ness taken by Eli Palmer, Daguerrean Artist, successor to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook, portrait-painters of the late eighteen- 
thirties, and of the silhouette-cutters who travelled about 
making profile likenesses in paper. (‘The name, by the way, 
originated in Paris, the economy of detail in this type of 
portrait suggesting to frivolous Parisians an unpopular 
parsimonious Minister of Finance, Etienne de Silhouette). 
The ladies of the period passed a great deal of time pleasant- 
ly perusing the styles in the current Godey’s Lady's Book, 
or imitating the latest “fashion dolls” from Europe or the 
United States—the Butterick patterns of that day. And if 
all else failed, a person might at least watch the arrival of 
passengers and mail at’ Weller’s Stage Coach Office, at the 
intersection of Front, Wellington and Church Streets; the 
arrival of the English mail once a fortnight was an out- 
standing event for many citizens. 

The general attitude towards the theatre in the early 
forties was not unlike that of the editor of the Examiner: 

“We are glad to learn that Messrs. Dean & Co. of 
Rochester are about to establish a respectable theatre in 
this city. We have of late been so completely over-run with 
pseudo-professors of every description that the public are 
very naturally becoming disgusted with public exhibitions. 
Since, however, performers of a higher order have chosen to 
come among us, we trust their efforts will be greeted with 
the cordiality which they merit, and their endeavours to 
introduce the legitimate drama to Toronto be not only ap- 











“The advertisement is quoted in Robertson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 444. 
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preciated but rewarded by a liberal patronage. From 
having seen them play at Hamilton we are enabled consci- 
entiously to declare that their performances are highly 
creditable, and calculated to gratify every true lover of the 
drama.” 

The buildings which served the stage during the early 
years of the city were at first little improved over those of 
the eighteen-thirties. Derring’s was a barn-like building 
at the corner of Scott and Wellington Streets, near the 
Ontario House; another, on William Street above Queen, 
had originally been a barn; while a third was the old coach- 
house on King Strect West near Government House. ‘The- 
atrical companies staged in these rather crude buildings 
such plays as The Golden Farmer, The Happy Cobbler, The 
Brigands, The Swiss Cottage and Contentment vs. Riches. 
In 1848, however, the Royal Lyceum, Toronto's ninth (or 
tenth) theatre, was the first to be erected for the purpose. 
This building was located on the south side of King Street, 
between Bay and York, and was the city’s most popular 
theatre until it was burned in the early seventies. Until 
1858 it was “a queer little theatre. ‘There were (for boxes) 
little holes in the wall fringed with pink curtains, but so 
arranged that their occupants faced the audience instead of 
the stage”.*" John Nickinson, long a notable figure in Tor- 
onto’s theatrical life, became manager at that time, how- 
ever, and rearranged the interior. Using gas to provide the 
illumination, this excellent actor and producer was re- 
sponsible for several seasons of fine plays at the Royal 
Lyceum. A contemporary publication gives an interesting, 
if not particularly flattering account of the theatre and 
Nickinson’s company of 1858. The Royal Lyceum, “al- 
though small and, since the hard times commenced, has not 
met with the encouragement its management merited, is an 
exceedingly pleasant resort”, The manager, Mr. Nickin- 
son, was himself “a first-rate actor”, and he was ably as- 
sisted by others “equally good in their line”, notably Mr. 
Petrie, Mr. Marlowe, Mr. Lee, Mrs. Marlowe and Miss 
Frost. The “general run of pieces” were well presented by 


“The Examiner, September 7, 1842, 














“#ee Robertson, op. eit. Vol. I, pp. 488 
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this stock company, and we are glad to learn that “the per- 
formances are always characterised by morality and good 
breeding”.** 

The restricted area of the Toronto of the forties is ap- 
parent when it is remembered that apart from Church and 
Yonge Streets, there were practically no buildings north of 
Queen Street. The important suburbs of Brockton, Park 
dale, Seaton Village, Riverside and Leslieville did not exist 
at that time, and Yorkville had but a few scattered houses, 
of which the best was Mr. Bloor’s. An old resident gives an 
interesting account of pleasant walks in the vicinity of the 
city, though his enjoyment was somewhat tempered by 
memories of the flora of the Old Land: 

“Our first tour of exploration in the outskirts was along 
Carlton Street from Yonge, then a clay road without houses 
or sidewalks. Having got as far as the present Homewood 
Avenue, we found a small gate-house, and on entering the 
wicket discovered a natural pathway through a thick pine 
grove. Proceeding north we reached the house now oc- 
cupied by Homer Dixon, Esq., and finding further progress 
that way, or egress, impossible, retraced our steps. 

“Our next adventure was along Bloor Street, east to the 
present cemetery fence, and thence backwards again; and 
these for a time constituted our only recreation grounds, 
except the College Aveny 

“In taking a morning or an afternoon walk, there was 
the absence of many pleasing objects so familiar in former 
everyday life. The ‘wee crimson-tippit’ flowers that covered 
the pasture fields like a carpet; the banks of primroses, 
buttercups and violets, abounding by every roadside; the 
double line of hawthorns whose blossoms perfumed the air 
with their delicious fragrance, and the honeysuckle and 
wallflowers in every lane; the meadows, thick with May 
flowers,—all were missed during this first summer in Tor- 
onto. For the hedgerows we found the unsightly snake 
fence, and for the evergreens of holly, laurel, and ivy, the 
everlasting, monotonous pines, good for use but not very 
ornamental, 

“The study of this class of flora no doubt might be in- 


“Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Exhibition, 1858. Second 
edition, 1858, p. 79, 
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teresting to those who studied the subject from a utilitarian 
point of view, and the smaller species might have been dis- 
covered by an adventurous descent down the ravine to 
where the River Don flowed in its native beauty; and some 
ferns and beautiful wild flowers might have been discovered, 
very interesting to students in botany; but to the casual 
observer these beautiful objects were at that time con- 
spicuous by their absence, 

“Along Church Street, any summer's afternoon, especi- 
ally in a swamp at the south-east corner of the present 
beautiful Normal School grounds, could be heard the music 
of a frogs’ concert, accompanied at a short distance with the 
tintinabulation of the bells on the necks of the cows 
which roamed through the browny-green pastures and 
amongst the thick bush which prevailed east of Church 
and north of Queen Street. These sounds were further 
augmented by the cackling of flocks of geese, which, in their 
amphibious character, had their choice of both native 
elements. The song of the lark, the thrush, the blackbird 
and goldfinch, so familiar before, was no more heard; the 
buzz of the bumblebee and the whirr of the numerous in- 
sects that abounded in the bush being the only substitute.”* 

In a more cheerful strain W. H. Pearson recalled‘ that 
in his boyhood days he “gathered strawberries on the site 
of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and beechnuts on what 
is now the Normal School Square, and shot a wild pigeon 
near the corner of Gould Street. In the forties and well on 
in the fifties, during the summer months, immense flocks of 
pigeons in their migration flew over the outskirts and some- 
times the city itself, and everybody who had a gun took 
advantage of the opportunity to shoot them. I have seen 
quite a number of men and boys firing at them near Mr. 
Allan’s property on what is now Shuter Street, since there 
was then no prohibition against discharging firearms in the 
‘Taylor, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 


WW. H. Pearson: Recollections and Records of Toronto of Old. 1914, 
pp. 51-2. The shooting of mosquito hawks on the streets of 
Yorke and near the bay is said by Lieutenant I. ‘T. Coke in 
his The Subaltern’s Purlough (1883) to be “the chief diversion 
of young men”, though one hesitates to accept this exaggerated 
generalisation; and Major T. W. Magrath describes the ex- 





cellent woodcock-shooting available during the summer months, 
(See Authentic Letters from Upper Canada, 1833.) 
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city. One of the amusements of the day was shooting 
nighthawks, and the foot of Church Street was quite a 
popular place for this sport.” 

Both women and men were fond of visiting their friends 
and associates, and such calls, especially on New Year's 
Day, were frequently of a very formal nature. Sunday was 
the favourite day for calling,—after church was over, of 
course. Of interest concerning church services is C. C. 
‘Taylor's description: 

“On Sundays, generally, three carriages could be seen 
at St. James’ Cathedral, and, as a good deal of rivalry ex- 
isted between the owners of two out of three, in the style of 
the appointments, the coachmen’s livery, and horses and 
harness, their appearance on driving from church was a 
standing topic at almost every dinner table, the dresses of 
the ladies coming in for a full share of the criticism, of 
course of a good-natured character. 

“On enquiry we found, rather to our surprise, that there 
were two churches having organs, something we had not ex- 
pected to find: one was in the old Cathedral and the other in 
the Richmond Street Wesleyan Church. On being intro- 
duced to Rev. Messrs. Cooney and Harvard by letters, the 
former took us with pride to see the new church on Rich- 
mond Street. It then stood on an almost vacant lot, there 
being no buildings between it and Bay Street. On entering 
he pointed with a good deal of satisfaction to the fine organ, 
which stood behind the pulpit at the time. We attended 
divine service on the following Sunday, when Mr. Cooney 
preached, and were much interested. The musical portion 
of the service was very pleasing and effective. A well- 
known alderman of the city at the present time was leader 
of the tenors, and the writer has a distinct recollection of 
his flexible voice as he glided from tenor to counter-tenor, 
and occasionally appeared imperceptibly to run into a 
falsetto, which added much to the harmony and contributed 
very greatly to the general effect. 

“We were equally pleased in the old Cathedral. The 
beautifully composed and impressively delivered sermons 
of the Rev. Mr. Grasett were such as should never be for- 
gotten, while the music was of a high order.”"7 














‘Taylor, op. city pp. 48 and 56, 
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TOURNAMENT AT THE ToRONTO LAWN TENNIS CLUB, 
FRONT STREET, 1881 





Canadian Tiuatrated News, 
At THE BEACH IN THE SEVENTIES 
There were no bathing beauties in those days! 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE, OCTOBER 15, 1851 
‘The illustration shows Lady Elgin turning the first sod_of the 
Ontario, Simcoe and Haron, Union Railroad, on the Bay Front 
near Simeoe Street. 








THE Toronto, First Locomotive BuILT IN CaNaDA, 1853 


It was constructed in Good’s Foundry, Yonge Street near Queen, 
opposite the present Eaton store, 
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Characteristic of the days of great changes, and just as 
popular today, were ceremonial celebrations inaugurating 
buildings, railroads and bridges. We have an account, for 
example, of the laying of the corner-stone of York's new 
‘Town Hall in April, 1824 : 

“On Saturday, the 24th instant, his Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor, attended by his staff, was met by the 
Honourable the Members of the Executive Council, the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and the Gentlemen 
of the Bar, with the Magistrates and principal inhabitants 
of York, in procession, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation stone of the new Jail and Court House about to 
be erected in this Town. A sovereign and half sovereign of 
gold, and several coins of silver and copper, of the present 
reign, together with some newspapers and other memorials 
of the present day, were deposited in a cavity of the stone, 
over which a plate of copper, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription, was placed; and after his Excellency had given 
the first blow with a hammer handed to him for the purpose, 
the ceremony concluded with several hearty cheers from all 
who were present. If the question were of any real im- 
portance, we might have the curiosity to inquire why the 
deposit was made in the south-east, rather than in the 
north-east corner of the building.” 

A quarter centufy later occurred the inauguration of 
Ontario's first steam railway—the Ontario, Simeoe and 
Huron Union, from Toronto to Machell’s Corners (Aurora). 
It was first attempted to finance the Company by an elabor- 
ate lottery, but more orthodox means were finally employed. 
One who lived in Toronto at the time outlines the activities 
at the turning of the first sod: 

“On October 15th, 1851, the first sod of the Northern 
Railway was turned by Lady Elgin, assisted by Mayor 
Bowes, nearly opposite the Parliament Buildings. Mayor 
Bowes was in full official costume—cocked hat and sword, 
knee breeches, silk stockings, and shoes with steel buckles. 
The earth dug by her ladyship with a beautiful silver spade 
was taken by His Worship a short distance in an oak 
wheelbarrow, the whole ceremony creating great interest. 

“Mr. F. G. Capreol had so far seen his much-ridiculed 


“The Canadian Review, July, 1824. 
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scheme carried into effect. No longer laughed at and 
spoken of as ‘Mad Capreol’, as the writer has often heard 
him called, he had shown great method in his madness. 
Having been a fellow-passenger with him when crossing on 
his visit to England to raise the necessary capital—at first 
by a kind of lottery scheme, and afterwards in the legit- 
imate way—I saw his determination to carry on his plans, 
and the clear prospect he had of the future of the under- 
taking.” 

The mention of a lottery recalls their prominence in 
carly times. The Toronto Herald of December 30, 1841, 
contains the following item: 

“We invite attention to Mr. MeConkey’s advertisement 
of a Lottery for plum cakes, sweetmeats, ete., the Tickets 
for which we hope will be readily disposed of. The pri 
cipal prize is a mighty cake of some 120 weight, the largest, 
we suppose, ever made in ‘these diggings’, and it is well 
deserving of a visit of inspection.” 

Among eight other lotteries advertised in the same issue 
of the Herald are the Sylvester Lottery, the Virginia 
Monongolia Lottery, the Virginia Leesburg Lottery and the 
State of New Jersey Lottery,— all of them American. The 
extensive advertising which they were able to pay for shows 
how deep-seated was the gambling spirit and also how 
profitable such enterprises were—in spite of the fact that 
the prizes ranged up to $40,000. 

Militia parade day, on June 4th, birthday of George III, 
was never the crude holiday in Toronto that was usually 
characteristic of the event in other parts of the province. 
A dignified parade of the garrison and militia, including a 
feu de joie and possibly an inspection on the old Fair Green 
by the Governor, and a grand ball in the evening, provided 
a celebration of a type not usually found elsewhere in Upper 
Canada. The few de joie was performed in the following 
manner: Each man of the company fired in succession, the 
fire running continuously and quickly down the front rank 
from right to left and up the rear rank from left to right. 
This is done three times, and, on the completion of each 
burst of fire, a portion of a national air is played by the 
band. 


“Taylor, op. cit., p. 99. 








“The Toronto Herald, December 30, 1841, 
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‘The honour of establishing a holiday on Queen Victoria’s } 
birthday is said to belong to Toronto citizens. - It was first | 
suggested in 1847, when political and social unrest in ‘a 
Europe was endangering many thrones, but a celebration i 
did not occur until May 24th of the following year. Soon | 
afterwards many other towns followed Toronto’s example, 
and a legal holiday was created. The events of the day i 
have long been associated chiefly with fireworks for i 
the amusement of the children, but in earlier times ‘| 
they usually included activities of a military nature. A 
notable celebration occurred on May 24, 1854, while the a 
Crimean War was in progress. Escorted by Colonel 
Denison’s troop of Provincial Cavalry, a procession com- 
posed of officials, the fire brigade, the National Societies, 
and other citizens passed from the City Hall along King 
Street to Government House, a number of elaborate tri- i 
umphal arches having been erected en route. A public i 
meeting at which the Mayor presided adopted an address 
to the Queen. Over 5,000 people were present on this oc- 
casion, and cheers for Victoria, the Emperor of the French, 
and the Turks were given amid the greatest enthusiasm. 

Some years earlier an interesting holiday celebration oc- 
curred in Toronto. This rather unique affair took place on 
April 2, 1840, in honour of Queen Victoria’s marriage on 
February 10th. A peculiar account of the event says that 
“one ox roasted whole . . . . was brought into the centre of 
the Market Square in Procession. .. . Every person, Man, 
Woman and Child who intended to partake of this banquet 
was requested to come cleanly attired, each with a ‘Knife, 
Fork and Plate’. The City was beautifully illuminated 
from 8 o'clock to 11. There was also a display of Fire 
Works and Balloons”. 

William Helliwell, who was present at the celebration, 3 
recalled in 1896 many details of the event; though, unless 
there were two such occasions, he confuses the time by re- 
ferring to it as in honour of Victoria’s Coronation, which i 
occurred on June 28th, 1838. In describing the arrange- 
ments for the festival he says: 

“To carry out the celebration several tables were placed 
in the Market square or court. The butchers’ stalls were 


The Mirror, April 8, 1840. i 
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vacated, decorated with evergreens, and converted into 
booths where tea, coffee, ete., were served to the citizens. 
‘The tables were loaded with all kinds of eatables—beef, 
mutton pudding, pies, ete., contributed by the people, the 
most notable gift being a huge plum pudding furnished by 
Charles Daly, who was then Clerk of the Council. This pud- 
ding weighed over 100 pounds, was two days in boiling, and 
turned out satisfactory. 

“There was also an entire ox roasted, the cooking being 
done in the basement of Judge Sherwood’s house, which 
stood then where the Board of ‘Trade building now stands 
on the corner of Yonge and Front Streets. On Coronation 
Day the ox was well cooked and placed on a sledge, which 
was drawn by four horses, gaily decorated, and driven by 
a prominent citizen noted for his loyalty—Mr. James 

Browne, the wharfinger. On arriving at the Front Street 
entrance of the market the four gates were simultaneously 
opened, and two military bands, stationed on the balconies 
overlooking the square, struck up The Roast Beef of Old 
England, when the expectant crowd marched in, and the 
good things provided were served by Messrs. George 
Percival Ridout, Thomas D. Harris, and other gentlemen of 

the town, 
“Everyone contributed his mite. The hardware stores 
i lent knives, forks and spoons; the crockery stores, plates 
and dishes. Beer was supplied by Messrs. Helliwell, and 
it is creditable that, although everyone was free to eat and 
drink as he pleased, there was no abuse of the privilege. 
In the evening there were fireworks and a general illumina- 
tion, and every window in the town and its suburbs had a 
light of some kind. The festivities were kept up to an 
early hour of the morning, a day of rejoicing without 
accident that will be remembered by many of our citizens 
| who are still to the fore. 
“Illuminations” were long popular as a means of celebra- 
tion. Originally consisting of candles in every window in 
town, the festival was gradually developed by the use of 
fireworks, which in time became the most prominent part 
of the celebration—and they have never lost their popu- 














%William Helliwell’s reminiscences are to be found in Robertson, 
‘op. cit, Vol. I, p. 1088. 
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larity. Early in January, 1842, the information reached 
‘Toronto of the birth of an heir-apparent to the throne some 
seven weeks before. The 4th of January was the day ap- 
pointed, though the Ezaminer states that many citizens 
were against the idea of an illumination, preferring instead 
that the money be spent upon “an Asylum for the houseless 
poor”, ‘The illumination, however, was carried in public 
meeting “by the Orange bullies”, and the celebration took 
place. The Examiner, while claiming that of those desiring 
the illumination, “nine-tenths were influenced by a desire 
to have a little amusement on the occasion, to get drunk 
and go through the city breaking windows and creating 
disturbances”,—yet felt constrained to admit that the re- 
joicings were conducted “in a manner highly creditable to 
the city. The illuminations were most brilliant, and quite 
equal to those: on the occasion of the Royal nuptials. . . 
King Street was so crowded with people that it was almost 
impossible for the sleighs to pass. Everything was con- 
ducted in a perfect good humour, and we are not aware that 
any accident occurred. 

Whenever royalty or the highest officials of the country 
honoured communities with a visit, the occasion was always 
a memorable one. The progress through Canada in 1860 
of the Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, was punctuated 
by a series of enthusiastic receptions and balls wherever he 
went, marred only by a few partisan demonstrations arising 
out of the strong religious prejudices of the times. 
‘Triumphal arches were everywhere erected, and the in- 
habitants lost no opportunity to show the popular prince 
everything of interest along his route. His visit to Toronto 
was the occasion of the most notable celebration the city 
had seen. C. C. Taylor, who was present, gives a good sum- 
mary of the magnificent reception: 

“The Prince disembarked at the western extremity of 
the Esplanade. Here a splendid pavilion was erected facing 
the city; the hangings were of crimson, blue and white, and 
the building was adorned with green leaves and festoons of 
flowers. The whole was surmounted by a Royal crown, on 
all sides protected by flags. 

“The greatest charm was the entrance arch, which 


5*The Haaminer, January 5, 1842. 
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spanned the street and was really magnificent. It was of 
the Grecian order, but exceedingly rich in ornament, and 
stood sixty feet high. ‘The pillars were massive, palmated 
at the top. The interior of the arch was adorned with 
beautiful fresco paintings, and the whole surmounted with 
a shield bearing the Royal Arms and a Royal crown sup- 
ported on each side by a fine display of flags. A semi- 
circular platform was erected, with tier upon tier of seats, 
and was ornamented with shields and banners, and more 
than 10,000 people were in position on it. 

“In the open space was a troop of cavalry, and in the 
centre was a great level platform, with the dais and throne 
under a gorgeous canopy. Here the Prince was received by 
the Mayor, Corporation, Judges, Members of Parliament, 
Officers of the Army and Volunteers, etc. After the reading 
of the address the National Anthem was sung by 5,000 
children, under the leadership of Mr. John Carter, the 
Cathedral organist, 

“It is impossible to do justice to the imposing spectacle 
presented when the vast assembly stood up and united in 
one tremendous burst of cheering which lasted several 
minutes, the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, and men 
nearly killing themselves with shouting the loyal hurrahs, 
while several bands played the National Anthem. The 
Prince was intensely affected at this glorious welcome, 
which was so hearty and magnificent. 

“A procession of militia, firemen and national societies 
filed past, drooping banners and cheering vociferously. ‘The 
Prince’s carriage followed the procession through the prin- 
cipal streets, cheered by the people, while flowers were 
strewed before him. Night having come on by this time, 
the city was most brilliantly illuminated, and the whole 
formed a spectacle which for magnificence was never sur- 
passed in Canada, The Prince and suite were entertained 
during their stay at Government House. 

“On Sunday the party attended divine service in St. 
James’ Cathedral, and were met at the door by Bishop 
Strachan, Rector Grasett, and other clergymen. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Bishop from the text, ‘Give the 
King Thy judgment, 0 God, and Thy righteousness unto 
the King’s son’. The demeanour of the Prince during the 
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Canndtian Mustrated News. 
INAUGURATION OF THE ODDFELLOWs’ HALL, 
Novemser 9, 1870 
‘The Hall was in a new block of buildings at Yonge and Albert Streets, 


Conndien Mlustrated News, Apsil 4, 1803. 
THE Victorta SKATING RINK, Marcu 7, 1863 

‘The location was the south-west corner of Gerrard and Sherbourne 

Streets. The Horticultural (Allan) Gardens, and forest land beyond, 

may be seen to the northward. Prizes were awarded on this occasion. 
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serviee was what might have been expected. He joined 
heartily in the responses, and his entire manner might be 
copied by some church-going young men with decided ad- 
vantage. 

“The Orangemen had erected a splendid arch at the 
intersection of Church and King Streets, with a large paint- 
ing of King William III in a conspicuous position. Instead, 
however, of the party driving under the arch along King 
Street, the carriage went down Church to Wellington, and 
so to the Government House, It transpired that this was 
done by the positive order of the Duke of Newcastle. 

“During the week the Prince visited all the principal 
objects of interest, and planted a tree in the Horticultural 
Gardens, at the same time opening the rustic arbour then 
recently erected. He also planted an English silver oak in 
the Queen’s Park, which stands to the east of the guns, and 
laid the foundation stone of the statue to the Queen, sur- 
rounded by civic, provincial and other dignitaries; and in 
addition to all he turned the first sod of the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce Railway. 

“He attended a public ball given in his honour in the 
Crystal Palace, wearing the uniform of a colonel of the 
British Army, unattached, and led off the dance by taking 
the hand of the accomplished wife of Mayor Wilson, one 
of the present Justices of Ontario. ‘The ball was a brilliant 
scene, and wound up the entertainments given in honour of 
the Prince in Toronto.” 

One incident which was not on the official program 
showed the disappointment of Orangemen because their 
demonstrations were in vain: 

“The only untoward event which occurred during the 
Prince's stay was a foolish escapade by a few young hot- 
heads who assembled on Colborne Street and burnt in effigy 
the Duke of Newcastle and Sir Edmund Head. The ob- 
jects of the demonstration having set their faces against 
the exuberant Orange decorations at Kingston and Belle- 


“Taylor, op, cit., pp. 156-9. An excellent account of the Prince's 
visit to Toronto appeared in the London Times of September 
25 and 27, 1860, and much of it is quoted in Middleton, op. cit, 
Vol. I, pp. 274-8, The Horticultural (Allan) Gardens, in which 
the Prince planted a tree, were developed as a restilt of the 
munificence, of the Hon. G. W. Allan, who donated the land to 
the city in 1850, 
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ville, the effigy-burners resorted to this method of express- 
ing their dissatisfaction. 

Eighteen years earlier the Governor-General, Sir 
Charles Bagot, received a welcome in Toronto that was 
redolent of the pageantry of other times, and which for 
splendour and magnificence has never been excelled. The 
procession in his honour was organised as follows: 

Two Police Constables—Mounted 
(With their Staves) 
Band 
Marshall of the day—Mounted 
Fire Companies 
(In order of precedence) 
St, Andrew's Society 
(With Banners) 
St. Patrick’s Society 
(With Banners) 
St. George’s Society 
(With Banners) 
The Mechanics’ Institute 
‘Two Police Constables—Mounted 
(With their Staves) 
‘The Corporation 
(In Carriages) 
‘The Bishop—The Mayor 
; The Governor 
} The Chief Justice 
Judges and College Council 
The Sheriff—The Warden 
Members of the Learned Professions 
(In Carriages or Mounted) 
Other Inhabitants generally 
‘The High Bailiff—Mounted 
(With his Baton) 

“As soon as the Government Steamer heaves in sight 
the town Bells will be rung to give notice of the approach 
of His Excellency, and the procession will then be im- 
mediately formed in front of the City Hall.”** 

On the second day of his visit a levee was held, and 
“History of Toronto and the County of York. 1885. Vol. I, p. 270. 
The Bzaminer, April 20, 1842, 
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various associations and bodies, including Indians and a 
group of Toronto’s negro citizens, presented addresses and 


were welcomed by His Excellency. In the evening a Grand ‘| 
Ball was held in Government House. St. George's Day, the 4 
third of the Governor's visit, was particularly colourful "i 


owing to the ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone of ; 
King’s College. An elaborate procession was formed on | 
“the pretty lawn of Upper Canada College”. The Principal, 

Dr. McCaul, addressed His Excellency “in a well-written | 
Latin speech”, and fortunately Sir Charles was able to reply | 
“in a happy and eloquent manner” in the same language. | 
Marshall Gurnett then “uncoiled a dense and never-ending 
column” of Dragoons, pupils of the Grammar School and 
Upper Canada College with their teachers and attendants, ‘ 
the Medical Profession, Barristers, Clergy (in full Canon- i 
icals), the College Masters in their Academic garb, the 
Council and Visitors (“mostly in legal costume with Bedels, 
Verger, and the Esquire Bedel”); after all of whom came 4 
the Governor-General, supported on either hand by the Lord 
Bishop and the Chief Justice, “both in full dress, the latter 
clothed in Judicial ermine”. Lest you should think this was 
the end, however, it must be recorded that “a countless host, 
Staff, Officers Military and Naval, Members of Parliament, 
Mayor and Corporation, Judge, Sheriff, Warden, Societies 
of St. George, St. Patrick and St. Andrew, Masonic Lodges, 
Fire and Hook-and-Ladder companie’, and another detach- 
ment of Dragoons” brought up the rear as the cortége 
passed up Graves (Simcoe) and Lot (Queen) Streets to the 
“long and beautiful Avenue of the University”, which at 
that time merited the following description: 

“A fine hawthorn hedge, a great rarity in this Province, 
skirts the bounds. Between it and the spacious gravel walk 
is a deep shrubbery on both sides, planted with the choicest 
trees—the gentle waving acacia, the graceful horse-chest- 
nut, the flowering catalpa, the variegated locust, the dark 
green balsam, and the elegant cypress.” 

Innumerable banners, the martial music of regimental 
bands, the picturesque variety of costume, the dazzling 
brilliancy of officers and high officials contrasted with the 
grave and classic robes of the professors, churchmen and 
lawyers—all combined to form over a mile of pageantry 
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perhaps unequalled before or since that day. And at the 
grounds to which the procession led were gathered all the 
rank, beauty and fashion of Toronto, there to see His Ex. 
celleney lay the corner-stone of King’s College. Cheers from 
15,000 throats preceded the return of the great parade to 
the Upper Canada College grounds, and the masters of that 
institution later entertained the Governor-General and a 
select party “at a very elegant collation set out in the 
College Hall”. 

In the same year Charles Dickens paid a short visit to 
Toronto, and an equally brief account of his stay in the 
city is recorded in the press: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Dickens left this city on Friday in the 
steamer City of Toronto, Captain Dick, for Kingston. The 
very short stay made by ‘Boz’ prevented any public demon- 
stration of respect, but all the leading persons in the city 
left their cards at his hotel, the Honourable the Chief 
Justice entertained him at dinner, and a large party was in- 
vited in the evening to meet the distinguished strangers.”*> 

Meanwhile, at the middle of the century, the chief places 
of public resort for no small section of the population 
appear to have been the 152 taverns and 206 beer shops 
which dotted the city in 1850—the inhabitants then num- 
bering about 30,000. Many men “loaded up” every Satur- 
day night (if not oftener), and spent the week-end drunk. 
One of the more pretentious establishments—the Apollo 
Saloon and Concert Room on King Street—staged nightly 
a cheap burlesque show comprising two men who imperson- 
ated a negro and an Irishman; and a contemporary publica- 
tion assures its readers that “the place is well worthy of a 
visit”. For a modest charge—a York shilling (124¢.)— 
patrons were entitled to “a smoke or a drink” as well as the 
performance."® Another restaurant-saloon, the Terrapin, 
located near the site of the present King Edward Hotel, is 
advertised as “the largest and most magnificent restaurant 
west of New York”. Carlisle and McConkey were the pro- 
“Ibid. April 27, 1842. The interesting description of University 

Avenue is from Thomas Rolph: A Brief Account .... of the 
West Indies and the United States # together with a 


Statistical Account of Upper Canada, 1836."pp. 178-9, 
©*Examiner, May 11, 1842. 


"Descriptive Catalogue of the Provincial Hxhibition, 1858, p. 79. 
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prietors, and it is announced that “green turtle soup and 
steaks” may be had daily." Apart from these two estab- 
lishments the saloons of the city in the eighteen-fifties were | 
in general little more than miserable dens of dissipation, ‘| 
vulgarity and fighting. 

In other respects, however, Toronto was beginning to d 
assume characteristics of city life more attractive and con- 
dueive of better citizenship. In April, 1851, the St. Lawr- 
ence Hall was opened, and for twenty years provided, par- 
ticularly for the middle and upper classes, a place of public 
assembly. In addition to balls, soirées, festivals and dinners 
connected with lodges, regiments, the National Societies 
and similar organisations, there were frequent public lec 
tures, panoramas, concerts and musicales, in which ap- 
peared the best local and foreign talent; while itinerant il 
companies occasionally provided in this hall the less exclus- ii 
ive amusements generally associated with minstrels, magi- 
cians, and similar entertainers. 

An event of special interest oceurred in St. Lawrence iy 
Hall prior to its completion. On August 8, 1850, some two 
hundred prominent men and women of Buffalo visited i 
Toronto on the invitation of the City Council. The Chief 
(Justice Robinson, one of the palatial steamers of the day, 

was chartered for the occasion and met the guests at j 
Lewiston. In spite of rain the city was elaborately decor- 7 
ated, and a salute of cannon and a procession of welcome 
in the manner characteristic of the times made the Buffal- 
‘ — onians feel at home. A band, the national societies of St. 
| George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick, and the various fire 
{ 
( 














companies in their regalia, escorted the visitors to the North 
American Hotel where dinner was served; and in the even- 
ing a Grand Ball was held in the partially completed St. 
Lawrence Hall. Evergreens, flowers and flags decorated 
the ballroom, which was “brilliantly lighted with gas laid 
for the occasion”; while a canvas passage led 500 feet to the 
old City Hall, where a midnight supper was served. The 
Governor-General and Lady Elgin, the Speakers of both 
Houses of the Legislature, and the Mayors of the two cities 
were among the prominent guests. The toasts were many, 
including the Queen, the President of the United States, 





*Alfred Sylvester: Guide to Toronto, 1858. p. 102. 
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General Washington and the Duke of Wellington, who was 
still living at that time. Mr. Justice Sill of the Supreme 
Court of New York was one of the speakers, but perhaps 
he was difficult to hear, for we learn that the remarks of 
Mayor Gurnett passed unheard owing to “the popping of 
champagne corks and the excitement created by so large an 
assembly busily engaged in showing their appreciation of 
the good things of this life”, ‘The aceommodation being 
insufficient, many partook of the banquet while standing, 
and afterwards dancing was resumed -with spirit. 

‘The great event had a somewhat bitter aftermath, how- 
ever. A military review on the following morning was 
followed by a garden party given by Lord Elgin at his resi- 
dence, Elmsley House, near the corner of College and Yonge 
Streets, at which no members of the City Council were 
present because they were not invited. At the next meeting 
of that body a strong protest was embodied in a lengthy 
resolution of which the sum and substance was that such an 
action on the part of the Governor-General could not be 
considered as anything but “a wanton and intended insult 
or a gross neglect towards them as a body and towards 
those whom they represent”. Though some portions of the 
press were inclined to treat the matter as a good joke on 
“their worships”, yet it was a most unpleasant occurrence 
in an otherwise well-planned and nobly executed gesture of 
goodwill towards the citizens of Buffalo. But the Governor's 
féte was none the less enjoyable to those present, and we 
learn” that “as the night advanced, gas illuminations 
in elegant devices and covering two sides of the villa were 
lit up and threw a brilliant light over the grounds. Fire- 


"See Middleton, op. eit, Vol Z, pp. 245-6, and the Globe, August 10, 
850. 
e#Phis quotation is from the Globe of August 10, 1850, which contains 
a description running to three columns’ of fine print. Lord 
Rigin’s attitude no doubt resulted from the somewhat cool re- 
ception which he had been accorded by the City Couneil of 
Toronto on October 9, 1849, when he had but recently signed 
the Rebellion Losses Bill. Ferhaps his political sagacity would 
have been more appreciated in the United States, for one of 
the fair ladies of Buffalo was sufficiently attracted by him to 
suggest in somewhat gushing language that, if he would only 
enter American politics and take the stump for the Presidency, 
she was confident he would sweep every state of the Union! 
For further interesting material concerning these events see 
Samuel Thompson: Reminiscences of a Canadian Pioneer, 1884. 
pp. 268-73 and 448, 
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works followed soon after, and still later one of the bands 
was withdrawn from the lawn and placed at the services 
of the dancers. . . . Few persons present will fail to re- 
member with pleasure for many years to come Lord Elgin’s 
Féte to the Citizens of Buffalo.” 

Many of the more celebrated events which took place in 
the St. Lawrence Hall are deseribed in the previous chapter, 
but some account will be given here of entertainments of a 
distinetly lighter nature." Among the travelling organ- 
isations which visited the Hall in the fifties and sixties was 
that featuring “General” Tom Thumb. On one oceasion the 
advertisement stated that he was accompanied by “his 
beautiful little wife, the fascinating Queen of Beauty, and 
Commodore Nutt, the $30,000 Nutt, (so called because he 
received that amount from P. T. Barnum for three years’ 
service), and Elfin Minnie Warren, the smallest lady of her 
age ever seen—all four weighing but 100 pounds”. As an 
extra attraction it is announced that Tom Thumb’s wife 
“will wear the identical wedding costume as worn at Grace 
Church on February 10, 1863, when $60 was offered for a 
ticket to the wedding; here the same thing can be seen for 
a trifle”. Before the show commenced there was—as has 
long been customary with circuses and minstrel shows— 
a street parade. 

Previous to the days of motion pictures there were 
numerous attempts to give graphical representations of 
popular subjects, usually with an accompanying lecture, or 
with music on the tambourine or some sort of “musical 
machine”. ‘There were figures in wax as well as illustrations 
of other kinds, Large numbers of pictures illustrative of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress comprised one entertainment, 
while others consisted of panoramas of Biblical themes, the 
Holy Land, and kindred subjects. 

Another performance, “sure to inculcate a high moral 
tendency and to warn every young man, and older one, too, 
who has commenced to tamper with the intoxicating glass”, 
was Verey’s Zographicon, consisting of a lecture accom- 
panied by 150 views from The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Arthur's Ten Nights in a Bar Room. The allegorical repre- 























SvThe attractions outlined in the next fow paragraphs were advertised 
‘on various oceasions in the eighteen-sixties, 
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sentations and striking scenes were given “full and very 
often touching and vivid explanations”, and were of a char- 
acter “calculated to give an elevated tone to the morals of 
the community”. 

It was early considered—and it still holds true—that 
concerts, lectures and shows were more attractive to patrons 
if they were advertised as from London or New York. 
Friend's Panorama of the British Isles was heralded as 
“direct from St. James’ Hall, London, England”, and the 
work is described as “a moving panorama painted by Mr. 
Friend himself on over 50,000 fect of canvas”. The ex 
hibitor is referred to as “the celebrated artist, vocalist, 
musician and entertainer”, who “will sing melodies, accom- 
panying himself on different instruments, including a Grand 
Euphonium Piano”. Performers and lectures of this kind 
may be assumed to have been neither better nor worse than 
those of today; the best of them must have contributed 
greatly to the education and enjoyment of those who 
attended. 

It has always been characteristic of showmanship to 
advertise productions in a most bombastic and exaggerated 
manner. To this was added in the pioneer period, and later, 
an evident intention of attracting people to performances 
by announcing them in huge, almost unpronounceable 
words; possibly this was a recommendation in a day when 
education was not so generally diffused. We find, for ex- 
ample, the Papyrotamia, or gallery of paper cuttings, which 
was shown in Meighan’s Ball Room, York, in 1827; and in 
the sixties a magician advertised his show as “the Grand 
‘Thaumaturgic Psychomanteum”, and himself as “the cele- 
brated artist and arch-magician, Professor Anderson, 
known throughout the civilised Globe as the Wizard. of the 
North, and an Illusionist, Physicist, Thaumatist and 
Traveller”, whose “Soirés de Prestidigitation constitute the 
most marvellous entertainment in which, at any time, the 
attempt has been made to blend the highest science with the 
most genial amusement”, 

The same high-sounding names were still further de- 
veloped in the advertisements of circuses and menageries 
of the sixties. J. B. Lent's show was travelling through 
Canada West in 1862 under the name “Hippozoonamadon”, 
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which was described as “the largest exhibition in the world”, 
a combination of three circuses, a hippopotamus and 
elephant exhibition, and an aquarium. A word large enough 
to frighten the most learned savant is used to describe a part 
of the Hippozoonamadon—the Athleolympimantheum—in 
which Mlle. Ariane Felecia from Paris formed. the main 
attraction, for she is described as “the most beautiful, 
graceful, daring and dashing equestrienne in the world”. 
Numerous other features, including the Grand Opera Band, 
were offered as a part of the Hippozoonamadon—and all for 
a mere twenty-five cent piece! 

In the following year J. B. Lent came around again, 
probably with the same show; but he had been able to in- 
yent for it a new name—Equescurriculum. In addition to 
the “unparalleled combination of three circuses” there was 
“a troop of acting bears, the educated sacred Indian bull, 
leaping buffaloes and performing dogs and monkeys”. The 
whole formed “a magnificent phalanx of exhibitions—per- 
fection in every detail”; and, as before,—all for a quarter 
of a dollar. 

Several organisations of minstrels were playing in Can- 
ada West in the early sixties, among them being Christy's 
and Sharpley’s; a similar performance was given by Kelly's 
Theatrical Troupe. Some minstrel shows had a repertoire 
of “stock” plays, particularly of the more emotional and 
humorous types, and many of them had brass bands. With 
its light program of vaudeville and burlesque, broad comedy 
and sentimental melodrama, the minstrel show is a type of 
entertainment which has retained its popularity with the 
average amusement-seeker, for it does not require the same 
capabilities and attention that are necessary for the proper 
appreciation of the higher operatic and dramatic per- 
formances. 

‘There were, however, many entertainments of a higher 
type in the Toronto of seventy-five years ago. Instrumental 
and vocal concerts by both local and foreign talent, and in- 
cluding the most famous operatie stars of the day, were not 
infrequent, while many citizens took an active part in the 
Philharmonic Society, the Toronto Vocal Music Society, the 
Toronto Musical Union, and the Metropolitan Choral So- 
ciety, which were at one time or another prominent in the 
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musical life of the city." Until the mid-sixties most con- 
certs were held in St. Lawrence Hall, but immediately 
thereafter operas and comic operas, as well as comedies 
and farces, were being produced in large numbers at the 
Royal Lyceum Theatre. Robert Macaire, Il Trovatore, 
Aladdin and The Doctor of Alcantara were among the 
operatic performances, while the farces included Dombey & 
Son, A Thousand Milliners Wanted, The Débutante, Slasher 
and Crasher, Beauty and the Beast, The Streets of New 
York and Nobody's Daughter. At this time Toronto 


“the audience is respectfully requested not to call the 
artists before the curtain, excepting on their benefit 
nights, being a custom long discontinued in all first-class 
theatres”. 

The Royal Theatre was erected on the site of the Lyceum 
in 1874, and about a week later the Grand Opera House was 
i opened on Adelaide Street just west of Yonge—now a 
parking space. The inauguration of this playhouse on Sep- 
| tember 23, 1874, was under the distinguished patronage of 
Lord and Lady Dufferin, and the opening play was 
Sheridan's The School for Scandal, particularly appropriate 
since the Governor-General was a descendant of the play- 
wright. Some memories of these theatres, and of the days 
when Sheppard Street, now buried amid office buildings, 
was a quiet residential street of roughcast cottages where 
many an actor and actress lived, are recalled by a 77-year 
old Canadian actor : 

“About 1872 the Holman Opera Company was in full 
swing at the old Royal Lyceum Theatre. I myself joined 
the Holman Company about 1879 to appear in H.M.S. 
Pinafore, and I remained with them for some time at the 
New Royal Opera House on King Street. Miss Amelia 
Shaw, a pretty young blonde, lived in her father’s cottage 
on the east side of Sheppard Street, next to Robert Bond’s 
"See Taylor, op. cit. pp. 272-87, for a comprehensive account of 


‘Toronto's musical life. See’also Chapter XXII of the present 
work. 


"For considerable material cn early Toronto theatres the author is 
indebted to John Ross Robertson’s invaluable Landmarks’ of 
Toronto, Vol. I, pp. 478 et seq. 


audiences were being educated in the proper theatrical 
etiquette d la New York, for we find on the playbills that 
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livery stable near the corner of Richmond Street. Bond ran 
the first sight-seeing turnout with four horses, or ‘rubber- 
necks’ as they were called. Anyway it was a ‘swell turn- 
out’, 

“Next, towards Adelaide Street, was a new red brick 
house built and lived in by A. 8. Irving, wholesale news- 
dealer and publisher of ‘Irving’s Sheet Music’, a cheap 
edition of all the popular songs of the day. Next to his 
place, in one of two cottages in the rear of the lot, lived 
George Barton, a versatile actor and very clever. 

“Nearly all the married actors of the Holman Company 
lived on Sheppard Street. My mother and her sister lived 
in the next two cottages on the front of the lot now oc- 
cupied by the Bell Telephone building. On the corner of 
Adelaide, facing Sheppard Street, there was a row of two- 
storey white-brick houses. In the corner one Mrs. White 
kept a boarding house where some of the actors lived. Her 
son was assistant carpenter at the new Royal Opera House 
about 1879. 

“On the west corner of Adelaide and Sheppard there was 
a big red-brick house that a doctor lived in. I just cannot 
remember his name now. Next, going north on the west 
side of Sheppard Street, there were two two-storey rough- 
cast houses. In the first a stage carpenter of the old 
Royal Lyceum lived. He had served in the American war 
and when he came back he erected a flagpole in the back- 
yard with the flags of all nations, I think, strung down the 
lelines or stays. It could be seen from the lane at the 
le of the house. Next there was a large cottage in the 
rear of the lot, and then a two-storey roughcast house nearly 
opposite the Shaw house, where Allen Halford and his 
family lived. Allen Halford was the matinee idol of the 
Holman time.” 

As the years passed, still better theatres were erected in 
Toronto. The first Grand Opera House was destroyed by 
fire on November 29, 1879, but in little more than two 
months’ time the new Grand Opera was ready for the open- 
ing performance. Replacing old St. Lawrence Hall as the 
fashionable centre of musical and operatic entertainment, 








*Reminiscences of R. L, Milligan, Harriston, Ontario, in a letter 
appearing in the Toronto Mail and Empire, February 6, 1934. 
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the two Grand Opera Houses long attracted the élite of the 
stage. The new theatre had a seating capacity of 1,750, and 
in the long list of operatic and dramatic stars who appeared 
there in the eighties were Adelaide Neilson, Henry Irving, 
Bilen Terry, Adelina Patti, Albani, E. H. Sothern, Fanny 
Davenport, Modjeska, Rose Coghlan, Lillian Russell, Tom 
Keene, Clara Morris and Sard Bernhardt, several of whom 
retired from the stage only in recent years. The earlier 
stock companies of the drama had long since given way to 
the travelling company, usually organised in New York, 
and Toronto audiences saw the best performances of the 
times; and until recent years dramas and girl-and-musie 
shows provided Toronto’s typical theatrical entertainment. 
But the “movies”, the “talkies” and the radio have com- 
bined with depressed business conditions to cripple the 
legitimate stage, and its society devotees—the “first- 
nighters”—have consequently become almost a thing of the 
past. 

Musical education of a valuable type became available 
to many men as a result of the organisation of brass bands, 
so frequently in demand for processions, holidays and 
similar celebrations, There was a “York Band” at least as 
early as 1824, and others were later formed in imitation of 
those usually provided by the garrison units, Writing in 
1884 C. C. Taylor outlines the development of bands after 
the last regular regiment left the city in 1867: 

“The removal of the regular troops from Toronto by 
the English Government caused the want of a military band 
for several years, the last being that of the 13th Hussars, 
under command of Colonel Jennings. That want has been 
well supplied of late years by the splendid bands of the 
volunteers: the Queen’s Own, Mr. Bayley bandmaster, and 
Royal Grenadiers, with Mr. Toulmin, also the Governor- 
General's Body Guards, and the Garrison Battery of 
Artillery. Besides the fine band of C Company, Infantry 
School, which completes the list of military bands, there 
are the bands of Heintzman & Co., the Massey Manufactur- 
ing Co., and the Christian Brothers, all of which contribute 
to the pleasure of the citizens, and show a wonderful de- 
velopment of musical talent in our midst.”" 

*?Taylor, op. cit., pp. 286-7. 






























John Rots Robertson Collection 


VETERANS OF 1812 
oN SHERIFF JARvis’ LAWN, “ROSEDALE”, OCTOBER 23, 1861 


‘The ten men in this notable group are, from left to right, Colonel 

George Duggan, Rev. George Ryerson, William Roe, Jacob’ Snyder, 

Rev. James Richardson, Joseph’ Dennis, William J.’Woodal, James 
Ross, Colonel Bridgeford, George Ridout, 





Reproducod by Courtesy of the King Baward Hotel 
OFFICIAL CENTENNIAL LUNCHEON, Marcu 6, 1934 


This historic gathering took place in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
King Edward Hotel, 











Reproduced by Courtety of Alfred’ Pearson, Esq 
His Magesty’s Airsuip R-100 FLYING Over Toronto, 
August 11, 1930 


A building as lofty and beautiful as the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
apart altogether from the airship soaring above it—would have 
‘been beyond the imagination of the citizens of early Toronto, 
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In the realm of “popular” music we find that the latest 
pieces which could be purchased at A. & S. Nordheimer’s in 
1855 included a number reflecting the times of the Crimean 
War, and others more suitable to the dance. The follow- 
ing list contains the “biggest hits” of that day: The Queen’s 
Letter; Mother, is the Battle Over?; Sebastopol is Ours; 
Sebastopol is Won; The Battle of Alma; Barnum's Baby 
Show Polka; Cupid’s Polka; and Victoria Polka-Mazurka. 
The nearest approach in those discreet days to Gather Lip 
Rouge While You May or Pettin’ in the Park appears to 
have been The Rateatcher’s Daughter. Among dances re- 
cently introduced were the highly-admired “Esmeralda 
Gallopade and Zingarella Mazurka, and Mr. Robertson, 64 
King West, was a prominent teacher of the latest steps. 

Lodges and fraternal societies have always provided 
facilities for social intercourse—which indeed, is their chief 
attraction for the majority of members. The Masons, 
Orangemen,.and a number of other associations date their 
origin upwards of a century ago, while other organisations 
have been of a more ephemeral nature. Of special 
significance were the National Societies of St. Patrick, St. 
George and St. Andrew, which were long prominent in 
social life in the towns and persist in some instances to the 
present, though greatly changed in spirit and importance 
trom the organisations of even half a century ago. 

‘Though the National Societies im Toronto date from 
1835-86, yet in earlier times prominent citizens frequently 
met at dinner on St. George's, St. Patrick’s or St. Andrew's 
Day. In 1822, for example, the “Sons of St. Andrew resid- 
ing in York celebrated the anniversary of the Saint by 
giving a dinner to the principal gentlemen of the place on 
the 30th ult. The company, consisting of nearly forty 
persons, sat down to an elegant dinner at Forest’s Hotel”. 

In 1835-36, however, the three societies were more firm- 
ly established, and on April 23, 1934, the Toronto St. 
George’s Society held its 101st annual banquet. The numer- 
ous meetings, processions and balls held by these organ- 
isations during the first half century of their his 
illustrative of a close feeling of fellowship, characteristic 


“Upper Canada Guzette, December 12, 1822. Similarly a St. George's 
‘Dinner was held in 1824, but the Society dates from 1835-6, 
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of the times when many had but recently come from the 
Old Land. The round of toasts and songs—including The 
Fine Old English Gentleman, When I a-Courting Went and 
Old King Cole—was, perhaps, more attractive in a day of 
social drinking. Similarly the St. Andrew’s Society of old 
enjoyed The Scottish Thistle, Wha wad na fecht for Charlie, 
The Miller of Fife, Scotland Yet and The Laird o’ Cockpen 
until the wee sma’ hours o’ morn; and their brethren of St. 
Patrick were regaled by the songs and stories of Auld 
Ireland. 

In 1841 many members of the St. Patrick's Society 
broke away because it was “managed on party principles”. 
The seceders, some 200 in number, formed the St. Patrick's 
Benevolent Society. A press account describes the cele- 
bration of “the day” in 1842, and in many respects it may 
be taken as typical of the festivals of the National Societies 
in Toronto 

“The anniversary of Ireland’s Patron Saint was duly 
celebrated by the two National Societies. We have copied 
from the Mirror an account of the proceedings of the St. 
Patrick’s Benevolent Society, whose muster was larger than 
any ever made in this City on a similar occasion. The St. 
Patrick’s Society was as usual accompanied to the Cathedral 
by the Sister Societies of St. George and St. Andrew, wheré 
an excellent sermon was delivered by the Chaplain, Dr. 
‘McCaul, a gentleman who-stands deservedly high in public 
estimation, In the evening the members of the Society 
dined together at the Ontario House, Ald. Dixon, President 
of the Society, in the chair, Ald. Dr. King acting as Vice- 
President. The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the St. 
George’s and St. Andrew's Society were present as guests, 
and several of the officers of the Garrison. 

“The dinner went off well. No disturbances took place 
during the day. Owing to the inflammatory articles pub- 
lished by a portion of the press the Orangemen showed some 
intention of making a party display in the forenoon, and 
we were shocked to hear that Allan, the misguided indi- 
vidual from whose house the murderous fire proceeded on 
the day of Messrs. Dunn and Buchanan’s chairing, had the 
temerity to display an Orange flag. This was immediately 
removed by order of His Worship the Mayor, who deserves 
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great credit for his unceasing exertions throughout the day 
to preserve peace and harmony. 

“It is gratifying to be able to state that everything 
passed off in the most perfect good feeling, and we venture 
to hope that, in future the only rivalry between the two 
Societies will be in acts of benevolence to their country- 
fase 

It seems that the Society applied to Mayor Sherwood 
for permission to use the City Hall on St. Patrick’s Day, 
but the request was refused on the grounds that their 
activities did not constitute “a general interest”. The Bz- 
aminer suggested that if this was a bar to admission all 
applications would be refused, for “it is notorious that the 
Hall has been granted to various Companies of Actors 
whose performances were disapproved of by a portion of 
the citizens as injurious to public morals, For a long time 
the congregation of Saint James’ Church attended Divire 
Service in the Hall, the Methodists have had tea parties 
there—in fact, as the address states, all sorts of uses have 
been made of the building”.”° 

The St, Andrew's Day celebration in the same year con- 
sisted chiefly of a dinner. Eleven main toasts, with ac- 
companying speeches and band music, were followed by 
fourteen “Voluntary Toasts and Sentiments”, which varied 
from the health of diverse personages to the success of the 
Press, the City, the Bench and Bar, and the Curling Club. 

But the elaborate dinners and processions of other days 
are no more, and the associations have in reality become 
merely a “high festival of once a year”, a change due largely 
to the development of national feeling in Canada, and a 
corresponding diminution in the importance attached to 
original nationality after the passing of the earlier gener- 
ations who had come directly from the Old Land. Even in 
1858 the societies were in some quarters considered to have 
outlived their usefulness, a writer observing that, while 
they were still frequently of great assistance to newly- 
arrived immigrants, yet “our National Societies, formed 
for a purely benevolent purpose, may be considered to have 
“The Examiner, March 23, 1842, 


t°Ibid., March 16, 1842, 
11See ibid., December 7, 1842. 
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seen their day, and violence would not be done to the most 
sensitive feeling were they allowed quietly to fall into 
desuetude. ... We are all, or ought to be, Canadians, and 
whether of English, Irish or Scotch descent, it signifies very 
little to society unless we make ourselves good citizens”, 
Until almost the end of the century, however, they retained 
much of their original significance. 

Two other organisations long important in Toronto's 
social life came to an end in the seventies or eighties—the 
volunteer Fire Brigade and the Mechanics’ Institute. At 
first all citizens were expected to protect property en- 
dangered by fire, but in 1826 York had its first organised 
fire company. For thirty-five years the members, gradually 
increasing in numbers, worked their hand fire-engines, held 
at least monthly meetings, and provided social intercourse 
by means of processions, balls, competitions and other enter- 
tainments. The introduction of the steam fire-engine in 
1862 was the beginning of the end of volunteer fire com- 
panies, though a diminished membership remained for some 
years longer. 

‘The Mechanics’ Institute was instituted in York in 1881, 
and was long important in providing educational facilities 
for “the middle classes, working men and intelligent 
mechanics”, as a contemporary publication’ denominated 
them. In addition to a library and courses of lectures, the 
Toronto Institute held occasional exhibitions of fine and 
decorative arts, designing, fancy work and other crafts. 
The Free Libraries Act of 1882 did much to replace the 
activities of the Institutes by public libraries, and the Tor- 
onto association came to an end in the foliowing year. 

‘As the century drew to a close the social life of Toronto 
was in its essence not greatly different from that of the 
present, though developments in transportation, and equally 
great changes in attitude towards social status and the 
conventions, have considerably altered outward appear- 
ances. The Island had become a noted centre of aquatic 
sports, carrying along the tradition of yacht clubs of the 
fifties and before; while the numerous debating, oratorical 
and literary societies which followed the one organised by 
“[G, P, Ure]: The Handbook of Toronto. 1858. pp. 161-2. 

‘Cobourg Sentinel, January 17, 1863, 
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; Dr. Strachan in 1831 appealed to many of the more highly 
educated. In 1879 a writer outlined the social clubs of 
Toronto in terms which, with some amplification, might 
apply today: 

“Toronto literary and journalistic life has not as yet 
developed its club; though the growing professional status, 
and the increasing emoluments of writers for the press, will 
no doubt see it rise at art early date to that dignity. Special 
interests of a social, professional, or commercial character 
combine, however, to support one or two city clubs. The 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club, we have already mentioned, 
has its habitat on the Island. The National Club, situated 
on Bay Street, has a large membership drawn from the pro- 
fessions, and from the captains of industry and commerce. 
‘The Toronto Club, on York Street, draws its membership 
| from much the same source, with a sprinkling of the more 

leisured class, and some few sticklers for caste. The 
| United Empire Club, which, as the headquarters of Liberal- 
Conservatism in the city, styled itself the Canadian 
| Carleton, has recently disappeared. Its building, centrally 


situated on King Street West, might be secured for a much- 
needed Merchant’s Exchange, or, better still, a Free Public 
Library. The various societies, national and benevolent, 
have their respective lodge-rooms and halls in almost every 
section of the city. There are also.a number of rowing 
and swimming clubs, curling and skating-rink organisations, 
with several gymnasia, and that latest craze of athleticism, 
a Bicycle Association.”"* 

The following description of the winter sports of the 
period of the semi-centennial has also a modern ring: 

“The winter enjoyments consist of skating, curling, 
tobogganing, and ice-boating, and for all of these the facil- 
ities are unlimited. The bay in front of the city, with its 
thousands of skaters, with numerous rinks in all parts of 
the city, which, under cover of splendid glass roofs, with 
comfortably heated dressing-rooms, and every convenience, 
might well excite the envy of skaters who, for want of 








‘Clubs of Toronto in the cighteen-eighti weil as “the Secret 


| HG, M. Grant (Ed.): Picturesque Canada, 1879. Vol, I, p,,428. The 
| ‘and Other Societies”, receive individual’ mention and extensive 





comment in C. P. Mulvany: Toronto, Past and Present. 1884. 
pp. 119-141, 
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better, hasten to the ‘Serpentine’ in London when ice has 
formed, and continue to use it long after it has lost its native 
purity, and when it would not tempt any small boy in Tor- 
onto to skim on its dark surface. Canada is indeed beauti- 
ful in her winter aspect. 

“One cannot imagine how animated and brilliant is Tor- 
onto when she puts on her snowshoes, and gets herself up 
on runners and fills all the air with the chimes of the sleigh- 
bells, ‘There isan endless variety in design, and pattern, 
and colour of sleigh, and robe, and bell, and plume, and the 
streets look like Christmas as long as the snow lasts. Even 
the street cars feel the infection, and mount themselves on 
bobs (short runners), and jingle the loudest bells, and take 
the best half of the street. 

“Robert J. Burdette, after a visit, asks: ‘(Who are these 
in blanket suits? It is pleasant to tarry among people 
whose girls wade through the snow. Our fair Canadian 
cousins have no dread of discomfort. The snow has no 
terrors for them. They dress prettily; and if there is a 
prettier ‘figure on the North American Continent than a 
daughter of Canada apparelled for the ice or the toboggan- 
slide, herself a part of the snow-drifted landscape, a picture 
of health and comfort that fairly softens the piercing wind 
into a sense of warmth, I have not seen it. She dresses in 
perfect harmony with the winter landscape. She has a 
complexion clear as’ the ice of Ontario, and her warm blood 
shines through it rich as the flashes of the Aurora, graceful 
and free in every movement’.”"* 

In modern times, however, the population of Toronto has 
so greatly increased that social life has become infinitely 
more complex. Amateur and professional sports have de- 
veloped through commercialisation, and many people who 
have never played a game delight to gather in stadium and 
arena to observe others. The rising standard of living has 
enabled the spending of much more money by the average 
person, and the great development of public entertainment 
since the invention of the motion picture, together with 
the new accessibility resulting from the use of motor-cars, 








‘Taylor, op. cit., pp. 218-4. The best description of the semi- 
centennial ¢elebration of 1884 is to be found in Henry Seadding 
and J.C. Dent: Toronto, Past and Present: Historical and De- 
seriptive. 1884, pp. 302-380. 
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makes it possible for people to congregate quickly and 
enjoy themselves in a manner which would have been 
beyond the comprehension of our pioneer citizens—though 
the modern development of radio has proven equally ef- 
fective in eliminating the necessity of leaving home in 
search of amusement. For now one may experience some of 
the “thrills” of the featured football or hockey classic, or, 
without moving from his own fireside, he may listen to 
“Amos ’n’ Andy”, the Romanellis or Eddie Duchin, Tor- 
onto’s Mary: Pickford, Toscanini or Al Jolson—who was 
onee, by the way, a bell-boy in the old Iroquois Hotel, York 
Street. Apart altogether from the entertainment value of 
the radio and the motion picture they have become strong 
forces for educational and cultural advancement; and they 
have aided in decreasing the rigidity of class distinctions 
and in creating that democratic feeling which, while by no 
means universal, characterises modern social life to a 
degree which would have astonished—even alarmed—the 
chief citizens of Toronto of old. 
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KEY TO THE INDEX 


An exhaustive index has been compiled, but attention to 
the principles upon which it is based will enable the most 
effective use: 

1. Except where confusion. might occur, persons are 
listed only under their surnames and Christian names, 
Those whose names occur only as proprietors of taverns, 
stores, factories, entertainments, ete., are so indexed, and 
are not repeated as individuals unless their Christian names 
or other information concerning them makes such ad- 
ditional listing of value. 

2, All buildings of importance are indexed every time 
they oceur, so that anyone interested in any particular aspect 
of local history may follow the references throughout the 
book. 

3. To eliminate continual repetition and avoid con- 
fusion the following subjects are indexed in one place only 
and appear under these general heads: 





Cabs 

Dramas and Operas 

Ferries 

Inns, Taverns and Hotels 

Regiments 

Sailing-Ships 

Songs, Dances, Marches and Oratorios 
Steamships ‘ 


4, Cross-references have been provided whenever con- 
sidered valuable. 

5. Individual churches are indexed under their de- 
nominational names. 

6. Societies and other organisations are indexed under 
the names by which they are commonly known, the word 
“Toronto” being omitted unless it appears to be an integral 
part of the name. 

7. Newspapers and periodicals are indexed under 
their names, and the place of publication of newspapers is 
given if it is outside Toronto. 

8. All authors cited or quoted in this work are indexed 
under their names, but the source of the reference is not 
repeated. Artists and their works are listed in the fore- 
matter but are not repeated in the index. 
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Rockingham ‘Arm ‘Pavers, 812 
Hoday's Tavern, 425 
Holts Tavern, 40 
Rossin Howse, 115, facing 173, 
acing, 107, Yfackug” 260, 281, 288, 
$03s05, B16, 824 
Royal Saloon, 312 
Royal ‘York “Hotel, 01, 825, facing 
“336, 888, facing sit 
Romiall House, 324 
Be"George and the Dragon Inn, 812 
Bt James Hotel 144 
BE Lawrence Hota -93 
St Nicholas Saloon, 84, 917 
Sanaford’s Tan, 313. 
Sahilor House, 324 
‘iste, 309 
Inn, facing 172, 209 
Show's Tavern, "331 
Ship. Tavern, S11 
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‘Teamsters! Tan, 21 
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‘morrapin ‘Saloon, 288, 817,458 

‘Three, Loggerhends Tin, $12 

‘Toronto fag, O12 

‘Toronto Coleg, House, 291, 258 

‘Toronto and ‘Trafalgar tan, 312 

‘Tyrone, Tavern, facing 819, 925 
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‘Yorkafire “Arms ‘Tavern, 812 
Trish, ect 498 
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Trviag ‘sés 
Tivlnbs Snoct Monte, 463 
Heving gir tinny, 327, a, 404 
land! Boson se niga 8087, and 
Intend Bark, 78, 81, 85 
Island Park’ Forry Company, 85 
id Stadium, Jecing 108 
Talington, "100 


Jackes and Reynolds, Bakers, 259 
‘Shekeomy Semel, 288 
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‘heobs, “Profemae", 409 
gota eg hvinet Pactory, 169 
Teal -Aitred, 218 


TU 16,20, 24, 83, facing 42, facing 43, 
‘150, 478, facing 2%) 219-20, facing 225 

Jamon, August Joba, 182 

Tames, Robort, 318 

‘Samesoa, Aire! Aun, 33, 
"251, 496, 497-8 

garvis, Cheries, 264 

Jarvis, Fanny," 189: tm, 419 fn 

Garvie, George, 880 

Saevis, Mary 158, 419 fn, 

Terns, 8B. S30 

Terie Blepion, a7 

Taovis, William, 186, 296, 949, 416, 

Tei Sherif" W. Bs, 27," 90. 38 tn, 
309, 120, 207, 263, jaciny 213, 205, 
BSH, $83) 286 962, 940°%e, $08, 486 
faring. 464. 

Janis Galogiate, 360 

Seitery, Georaey 880, 

onkins, Tey, We 378 

Fennings, Colonel, 464 

Jerse taten contravenes, 997 

Holy’ Blossom Synagoee, 384 

Jogurt, =, 831 

Tolnasn, De. Samuel 

Joliet, Howig, 2,80 

Jolson, al da 

‘Tones, Augustus, 5, 10, 11, 60, 88, 108, 206, 
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Jones Judge, "237 
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ia Akctie Voyages, 402 
Heating award iy 363 
Keating, dichecl, 02 
Keefer. ©. 

Keene: Tomy ict 
Kellys. 88 

‘Kally's Theatrical Troupe, 461 
Kendrick, Duke, 268, 261 
Kendriek's Potcsh Works, 261 
Kendrick, @., 312 

Kent, Anbroso, 252 

Kent, Duke of, 418 

Korgen, "Professor", 409 











Kern, Jamon, 104, 919 
Kerr, Thomin 360 





Jemo, 24, 98, 107, 111, 1658 
acing’ 215 facenp 209, 875, 888, 362 
Kelchine Tannery, facing 268, 849 
ctohiave ‘Tannery, facing 2 

Keisha, senecn, So 
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Hiely, George Washington, 134, 142 
Hicty, Willige "r, 13% 

Hing: David, 306" 

King, Georg, 308 

King, John, 965, 406 

Hing, Rte Hon Wak. at, 45 
King, 30 
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Kingston, 4)", 19,21, 2 
Bs, Bed! ado, dag, 268, 304 
420, 425" 495) 456 

Kingtion Chronicle, 833, 

HEnages, 8 

Eeuiehe,, Wiliam, 820 

KEnots, John, 845 

noe’ Googe, g8, 297, 267, 925, 954 
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Lambton Toltgate, 100 
Eandon, Pred 08 i 

fang, Diy 86% 

Cangeil, F887 

Tanghorn, Rey. John, 969 

Ta 'Princt’s Panopticon Exhibition, 408 
Tarai, Leo, 415 

Tarkla, Atve, 101) 819 

Ka Rochefocauld-Liancourt, Due de, 9, 


La Salle, 
Ta Traneite River (Thames), 206 
Fawent, >, 413 

Laweon's Victoria Tea Hou 








Lente dthtGolympimanthexm, 461 

‘Gente Bquesctericalum, 461 

Tent ippowoonamedon, “400-1 

gpa, Bue of albany, 827 

Tellsehle S8""b20,"yacing 246, 446 

Yanni, James, 368 vista 

Fever ‘Jamey, 9765 

Fever, Have ohn, 298 

Vere, =a 

Dewi, Prints, 121 

Tewis! (Bice) 8 Bon, 1d, 

Tyee gehn 52 

Tidetal "Prty, 816 
Sony 

Libera Conservative 
icrvative Party 

Ladd Wallan,” 355 

iphone on tha Ilend, 096, facing 06 

Tiley, Ber. 

Ting Wigs, Battle of facing, 957 

Bind, Jongg, 32%, 400, thn ato 
Tandsey,Gharlen” 89 ta, "408 

Tippin, Gaptain, 1a 
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Literary and Philosophical Society, 486 

Everest tas? 

Toow's Theatre, 2 

Lamon, England, 207, 178, 180, 186, 241, 
247,26. 368, 271, 291, 298, 308; 867, 

460 

London, Ontario, 4, 202, 279, 283, 286 

‘ong, ohm, “340 

Tescre Goring, Works, 267 

Capen Vincent 43 

Gont’s Bay keh, 331.9 

Yorne, Maraufs' of, 291, 926, 827 

Houdany Wd. 860. fa 

Fouts; Jean, Vicomte do, Obalts, 228, 

Louies, Briicess, 201,908, Net 

Taunt, Samuel 45, 322-8 facing 222 

Yount, Sten Samul, facthy $23 

Hnpat” and. Patric "Soclety of Upper 

nada 2 

Lamatte Asylum, 68, facing 54, 58, 125, 
Tan 181, Tbe, 26. ess “ast 308 
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‘bundy, Captain ‘Thomas, 83 

Tuna He 178 

Tiuthorsi, Church, 985, 

Tyman Brothers Co, 274 


Macallister, —, 409 

Macartney” Mite, 257 

‘Macaulay,’ Allan, 45, 

‘Macaulay, Captain, 62 

Macaulay, Dry 20 

Msceuley, Judgo, 287 

Meenuay, Miss,” 404' 

Maculay’ Town, 28. 

MeBride, Hannah, 207 

MeBride, Serah, 208 

McCaul’ fev. dolm 49, 963, 465, 460 

Maclout, Thomas, 343 

MeCloskoy, John, 248 

MeConkey” George, 201, 

Meonkey's Wendurant, 119, 173, 448, 

Maedonald, Hon, D, Av, 201 

Macdonald, D.'i,, Pandy Dry Goods, 242 

‘MeBenaia’ John, ‘312 

Macdonald, “Sie"Join Ay 327, facing 334 

Macdonald, Hon. John ., 408 

Macdonel’ Alexander, 207, 877, 415 

McDonell, Allan, 345, . 

MeDonell; James, 344 

‘MeDonneli, Gharien 243 

MeDougall; John, 108," 252, 297 

MeDougall, Peter, od 

‘MeDowell’ Ree. Rabort, 978 

‘MeBaslang, ‘Weiter, 40," 287 

MeGaw, "E, facing, 81; 825 

MeGnw,, Mrs. ‘t,338 

Meer, Thomas ‘D'Arcy, 402, 40% 

BeGitt, Hone Goin, 8,14. 208, 
340, 46 

MG, re, 

MeGheiva Consens, see Avrora 

Metntosh, Charles, ‘81 

Metntosh’ John, 302, 04 

Melntork’ & Son, Storage Warehouse, 140 

Mack, W. G. facing 304 

Mackay, ‘Debald, "86 

Mackentie, ‘Willams, 142 

Mackenale) William’ Lyon, 24, 85, 86, 93, 
“da, facing 48, 45,84, 45, 08, 112 
166, ‘eo%tn., 01,193," 200, 221, 2 
facing 263, 302, 304, 329 et era, facing 
836, 008, "400, 23. 

Mekeown, A, 400 

Mekinight, ~",‘crecutioner, 230 

MeLaughlln Carsiage Factory, Oshewe, 265, 

Mevenn, 388 

Melod, 3igrdock, 287 

MeMastor Universiay, 56, 58 
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McPherson, Major, 213, 
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‘Metra, ‘ites, 41 

Mactagedrty disse E162 ta, 

Madden Hrast Band, 210 

Magosin ovat, 2 

Magrath, "NW, 445 & 

Math 1d 8 

Mail Wilding, facing 299, 204 

Mail and Empire, 67 tm. 99 tay 102, 


Ya0"fn, 182 tm, 166, 188 t., 234 Ins 

251 fn 63 

MaiWand," Lady Sarat, 256 

Maitiand's Seago cones, 38 

Maitlend’e Seth Bnteriainment, 409 

Maitand’s Wharf, 62,66, facing 72, 80 

Manitoba ‘schoo! quesiion’ $07 

Mane, att 

Gebtain Gothor, 4, 00 

Manning, Alexander, fing 270 

Manser 3.178 

Mancergh, “James, 166 

Manutuetirere’ Aasoeiation, 200 

Maple Leaf Gardens, faciny 441 

Marean, "da, 960. 

Maren’ (iforin), Paul, 259 
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a7, 46, bos, 14, 420.2, ¢a9 

Marktiams ‘bownihio, 10,994, 987 

Markiond, Hom. Ge 1, '368 

Marlowe, ctor, 43 

Marlowe! dite, 443. 

Marston, W. B.. 271 

Marthor, Sumudl, 14, 267 

Marrvat, Capsain Ps 46 
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Mason, James, 367 

Manone inl’ 186 fa,, 248, 980-1, facing 
305, 414 

Mayonic Hodge, 913, 904, 988, 801, 404, 

Maney, BE An 286, 

Massey’ Hath "Lda, 904, 414 

Mansoy-Hiurels Co, 280; 46a 

Masson, Joweph, 165, 171 

Martorton, ‘Chates Milena, 68 

Marterson, Michael, facing’ 66, 66, 67, 68 

Matehedath ‘Bay, 

Mathews: Rey. Gharles, 958, 372 

Matihows, "Beton, 45," facing 185, 192, 
‘92:3, facing 222 
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Marling and Barto, 409 
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facing 428," 436, 440, 4545, 468 

edad Lake," 165. 
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Mors bane, 56, 572 
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Mountain, “Atehdoacon, 88 
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Mowat Coat}, “99 
Mater Alosandér, $19 
Mulgrave, Hash” 408 





Mulhotlang, W399" 
Mullveney's lease Band, 202 
Mulvany, G.1 160 tn 
Murehleon, Jovi 34, 1 
Murdock, Wilt, 19 
Murdock) Jultay 321 
Murray, Jock, 236 
Myore"Yammee’ 843 
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Nanier, Lord, 405, 408 
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cals, vilage of, 286 
ri doh, 110, 
Nowa, Witla 239 
Newmarket, 254, 264, 
New Outlook, 7, S04 tn, 375 fn, 978 
in. dat 
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Nekiston, ‘Jahn, 268, facing 421, 443 
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Nolan, —, 223 
Roriefmer, Albert fagivo 153 
Nordheimer, A. i, "400) 
Nonmat Sool #9, 34. 80, 
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Northern Railway, 74, 
Yacing 284, 380, 447 
Northrop” &" Lyman’s 
‘Warehouse, 274 
Norway, village of, 68, 109, 
NontiWest Company, 68 
Noverng att 
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Oak Tedges,, 228 
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O'Connor, Mishel, 75, 76, 3125 
Gadfelions! Hall, Jans 463 
Qdatetigwa Loage, “a1, 404, 
O'onohue, kb 
Baden, Jolin, 8 
Opis, “Alexander, 246 
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Outarle Tlerary Society, 402 
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Osgoode, Hall 28,33, 64. 68, 104, 118, 
287, 204 B11, facing 810 

Qshavia, 206, 385 

Onwega’ aiso’ Chouéguen, 2, 228 

Ouawa, 300, S36 

Ottawe’ River, 88 
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8, 119) 

Ovens, Yohn, 345 

Oxford University, 368 


Padfeld, J., 958 
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308 tm, 438 
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Paul, Rabert! {19 
Pearen Bob," 440 
Pawnshop,’ 811, facing 919 
Pearson, A, F316 
Pearson, ‘Thowien, 202, 908 
Ponrgon, We He 13 fi, 170 tng 173 tn 
Tie yin,” 180 tn, 344, BOR, 9g5, 
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Plokett ew. Daniel, 974 
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Pleton, 342 
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Pelee, Ji Me 296, 
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